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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


PEOCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE SIXTIETH 

AHNIYEESAET MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 

SeM on the of May, 1883, 

The Eight Hon* Sih H. BAETLE E. EEEEE, Baet., 

G.C.B., G C.S.I., PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


— The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
have to report to the Members of the Society that, since 
the last Anniversary Meeting, held in the Society’s House 
on Monday, May 15, 1882, there has been the following 
change in and addition to the Members of the Society, 
They have to announce with regret the loss by Death, of 
their Resident Members — 

Sir Jolm McNeill, G.C.B. 

Captain Gill, R.E. 

Philip Melvill, Esq. 

Major-General Ludlow. 

N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

Benjamin Hntt, Esq. 

E. H. Palmer, Esq. 

of tlieir Non-Resident Members, 

Arthur C. Burnell, LL.D. 

Professor B. T. Reid, LL.D. 

Professor MacDoualL 

and of their Honor ary Members, 

Prof. Dorn, 

TOL, XY, — [new series.! 
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The loss to the Society being four Resident paying Members, 
one Non-Resident. 

On the other hand, they have much pleasure in announcing 
that they have elected as Resident Members, 

H.E.H. The Duke of Connauglit, K.G-. 

The Lord Wentworth. 

Sir Henry Peek, Bart., M.P. 

Sir William Andrew, Kt., C.I.E. 

General George Eamsay. 

Major-General E. P. Anderson. 

Cuthhert Peek, Esq, 

W. Mackinnon, Esq, 

Alexander Hamilton Howe, M.D. 

E. H. Whinfield, Esq. 

W. E. Windle, Esq. 

John Fenton, Esq. 

St. John Fairman, Esq. 

Sir Ashley Eden, E.0,SJ. 

Francis Mathew, Esq. 

F. V. Dickins, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. 

Andrew Cassels, Esq. 

Philip S. Meivill, Esq., C.S.I. 

Caspar Purdon Clarke, Esq., C.I.E. 

W. Lindley, Esq., C.E. 

Eey. W. Eose Shanks. 

W. M. White, Esq., Sec. E. S. Brit. Arch. 

M. M. Bhownaggree, Esq. 

Major-General Pitt- Elvers, F.E.S. 

H. H. Howorth, Esq., F.S.A. 

0. J. Stone, Esq., Banister- at-Law. 

The Eev. C. F. Mermagan. 

Cecil Bendall, Esq., Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. 

C. W. Payne, Esq., Boden Sanskrit Scholar. 

C. E. Wilson, Esq., Assistant Librarian, Eoyal Academy. 

F. Yemey, Esq. 

H. M. Becher, Esq., of the School of Mines. 

J. E. D. Hickie, Esq. 

J. D. Haggard, Esq. 

Eohert Lilley, Esq. 

C. Compigne, Esq. 

G. H. Pedder, Esq., Member of the Indian Council, 

and as Non-Resident Members, 

H. H. The Khedive of Egypt. 

H.H. Maharana Sajjnn Singh, of Oodejqmr. 

H.H. The Prince Prisdang. 

M. A. Pandia, Esq. 
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Frederick Holmwood, Esq., H.B.M. Consxil, Zanzibar. 

E. Colborne Baber, Esq., Sec. Leg. Peking. 

Tbe Eight Hon. Sir James Eergusson, Bart., Got. of Bombay, 

Sir Janies D. Gordon, K.C.S.I. 

H, Soltan, Esq. 

Eev. P. J. Oliver Minos. 

Eev. James Sibree. 

G. Geflowski, Esq, 

John Anderson, M.D. 

E. Balln Morse, Esq. 

Samaldaan Knbi Eaj. 

'W'. Eockhill, Esq. 

Lieutenant- Colonel M. Smith. 

W. M. Eamsay, Esq. 

H. E. A. Graydon, Esq. 

Thomas Eumball, Esq., C.E. 

The Eev. A. Hilliard Atteridge, S.J. 

Professor Gustav Oppert. 

Joshua Duke, Esq., M.D. 

M. Abd-ul-Majid. 

S. E. Das, Esq. 

Jushie Mori, Esq., Japanese Minister at the Court of St. James, 

Vincent A. Smith, Esq., Bengal C.S. 

H. Dyer Ball, Esq. 

Cecil J. E. Le Mesurier, Esq., E.A. 

Lionel E. Ashburner, Esq., Member of Council, Bombay. 

Dr. Ernst Leumann. 

Hamid AH Khan. 

G. F. Sheppard, Esq. 

The Society has, therefore, elected 38 Resident Members 
against a loss of 4 Resident Members, and 34 Non-Resident 
Members against a loss of 1 Non-Resident Member; in other 
words, the actual gain to the Society, since the last 
Anniversary Meeting, has been 34 Residents^ and 33 Non- 
Residents y in all sixtj^-seven. 

On the personal history of some whom we have lost, and of 
other distinguished Oriental Scholars, not Members of the 
Society, who have been taken from us during the past year, 
a few words will now be said. 

The Right EonouraUe Sir John McNeilly G-.C.B., the last 
of the original Members of this Society, with which he had 
therefore been associated for a little more than sixty years, 
died at Cannes on May 17, 1883, 
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Sir John McNeill was born in August, 1795, and had, 
therefore, nearly completed his 88th year* 

Sir John McNeill entered the Bombay Medical Service in 
1816, and retired from it with the rank of Surgeon in 1836. 
He had been shortly before attached to the British force in 
Persia, having been appointed Secretary to the Embassy of 
Congratulation to the Court of Persia, June 30, 1835. On 
January 14, 1836, he received His Majesty’s Royal Licence 
to accept and wear the insignia of the Persian Order of the 
Lion and the Sun (1st Class), and on February 9, 1836, 
became Minister Plenipotentiary to the Shah, and on May 
25, 1836, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenip>otentiary 
to the same Court. This high office he held till August 5, 
1842. In 1855 he was appointed by Lord Panraure to serve 
with the late Colonel Sir A. Tulloch as Commissioner to 
inquire into the Commissariat Department of the Crimean 
Army ; and, for this purpose, went on a tour of inspection to 
the Crimea. For his services in this capacity he was sworn 
in a Privy Councillor, in 1857. He was, also, for twenty- 
three years, from 1845 to 1868, Chairman of the Poor Law 
Board of Scotland. Though his health had been gradually 
failing, his memory and ordinary faculties remained to the 
last scarcely, if at all, impaired. Sir J. McNeill married 
— 1. Innes, daughter of Mr. G. Robinson, of Clermiston, 
Midlothian. 2. Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mi\ John 
Wilson. 3. In 1870, Lady Emma Augusta Campbell, only 
sister of the Duke of Argyll, who survives him. Sir John 
was the younger brother of the late Lord Coloiisay, and uncle 
to Sir John Carstairs McNeill, K.C.B., V.C. 

Dr, Arthur G. Burnell^ Phil.D., C.I.E., one of the most 
eminent of recent Indian scholars, and for some years a 
Member of this Society, died at his brother's residence, at 
Mitcheldever, in Hampshire, on October 12, 1882, at the 
early age of 42. The son of the late Arthur Burnell, of the 
East India Company's service, he was born in the year 1840, 
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and, after studying at King’s College, London, passed for the 
Indian Civil Service, in the fourth year of the competition 
system, and went to India in 1860, holding till 1868 sub- 
ordinate posts of the Madras Presidency from Malabar on the 
West Coast to Nellore on the East. After two years of rest 
ill England, Dr. Burnell returned again to India in 1870, to 
act as a District Judge, in various districts, but forth© longest 
time at Tanjore. Having had his attention called, some years 
previously, to the magnificent library of Sanskrit MSS. 
belonging to the Maharaja of that place, by an account of 
it given to Prof. Goldstiicker by the Prince Frederic of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Dr. Burnell was deputed by Lord 
Napier of Ettrick, then Governor of Madras, to report 
upon it. For this purpose, Dr. Burnell spent eleven months 
at Tanjore, preparing, during this period, the rough slips 
for about 12,376 MSS. and partially classifying and sorting 
them, as a commencement of the more serious labour of the 
catalogue. But this duty was subject to many and serious 
interruptions — as, on one occasion, he was away some 
hundreds of miles for more than two years — the result being 
that the work was not completely finished, in three parts, 
printed by Messrs. Stephen Austin and Sons, till 1880. These 
three parts contains respectively — ^VoL I. Vedic and Tech- 
nical Literature. 2, Philosophy and Law. 3. Dramas, Epics, 
Puranas and Tantras. The whole work occupies 208 pages 
of large 4to., with 30 pages of elaborate Indices, compiled 
Dr. Eost, the Librarian of the India Office, each page con- 
taining three columns of names of the authors and the works 
accredited to them. Dr. Burnell states that his Elements 
of South Indian Palaeography” (1st ed. Bangalore, 1874, 
2nd ed. Lend. 1878), was originally intended as an introduc- 
tion to this Catalogue ; a work which, as has been well noted 
by Pi’of. F. Max Muller, opens out “ an avenue tlirough one 
of the thickest and darkest jungles of Indian Archaeology, 
and is so full of documentary evidence as to remain iudispens- 
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able to every student of Indian Literature/^ It is, in fact, as 
Di\ Muller adds, the foundation of Hollers Tabel van Oud en 
Nieuw Indische Alphabetten/’ published last year at Batavia. 
Dr. Burnell considered the Tanjore library was the oiitcoine 
of the collections of about 300 years, the commencenient of it 
having been due to the Rajas of Tanjore, its completion to 
the Mahratta Princes. It is satisfactory to know that, though 
this famous collection has, in former days and even recently, 
suffered much from plunderers and borrowers (names but tod 
frequently convertible), the MSS. “ are now, at all events, 
secured in cabinets, and, as they are numbered consecutively, 
no difficulty can be experienced in finding any particular one.” 
W e may add that Prof. Max Miiller has shown that the 

Dekhan is richer in Sanskrit MSS. than is generally sup- 
posed, as it formed the refuge of Sanskrit learning when it 
was driven out of the ITorthern Provinces by the Muhammadan 
Conquest.” 

Dr. Burnell was a vigilant collector of books, of very 
different kinds. Thus, early in his career, he made a con- 
siderable collection of Sanskrit MSS., of which he published 
a catalogue in 1870, Part 1. Yedic MSS., the whole of this 
collection being now in the India Office Library. Prof. Miiller 
adds, with regard to them: “Few Yedic texts have been 
published for which Dr. Burneirs valuable Grantha MSS. 
were not placed under contribution.” Later on, he formed 
a second library, at a large private outlay, his then object 
being the drawing up, with Colonel Yule, of “A Glossary 
of Indian Terms.” This work, we hear, will be published 
sooner or later by Mr. Murray: it has been long looked 
for. Still later he took up again one of his early loves, the 
History of the Portuguese in India, and printed more than 
one paper bearing on this interesting subject. Even so late as 
the spring of 1881, he made an excursion through the chief 
cities of Northern Italy, after he had been compelled to leave 
India and to take up his residence at San Remo, in search of 
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rare books. Writing to a friend in March of that year he 
says: The printing is going on. I have nearly everything 

printed about Hippocrates to refer to — many a huge folio ; 
how I shall get them to England I donh. know/' While 
at Venice, during this tour, it may be added, he found 
an Italian version of a letter from the King of Portugal to 
the Kin^ of Castillo giving an account of the Portugese 
voyages and conquests in the East Indies. This rare letter 
he reprinted, with many valuable notes, in a small presentation 
edition. 

Besides the works just alluded to — and we give, besides 
these, at the end of this notice, as complete a collection 
as we have been able to procure — should be noticed his 
volume On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians,’’ 
Mangalore, 1875, in which he propounded a new theory on 
the development of grammatical science in India, which, if 
it has not met with general acceptance, has, at all events, 
set scholars thinking and working in a new direction. 

Dr. Burnell is chiefly known as an eminent linguist 
and palaeographer, but he was also well versed in many other 
branches of science, hence was able to aid other students 
in very diverse branches of knowledge. Thus, when paying 
a brief visit to Java in 1876, he met there Miss North, 
then engaged on her beautiful tropical drawings ; and when, 
at the end of the next year, she visited Tanjore, he was 
able greatly to facilitate her work, acquainted as he was with 
the botanical history of almost every Indian tree. Many of 
the Sacred Plants of India were procured for her by his 
exertions, and the edifice which bears her name in Kew 
Gardens contains many reminiscences of Tanjore procured for 
her by Dr. Burnell. 

There can be little doubt that the severe labour he under- 
went during his last year’s work on the Tanjore catalogue, with 
the additional ofiicial duties imposed on him at Tranquebar, 
besides those he had previously had at Tanjore, finally bi'oke 
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down a constitution never strong. In 1879, Dr. Burnell 
was compelled to make a flying visit to England for medical 
advice, the result being that he returned to India rather shaken 
than improved. The year following he obtained furlough — 
was in fact hurried away from India by his medical advisers, 
having received a slight stroke of paralysis. The voyage 
did him good, but he, unwisely, in the autumn went to 
Carlsbad, wliere, while otherwise improving, he had a severe 
attack of pneumonia, probably the direct cause of his 
untimely death, and had to take refuge, for the two follow- 
ing winters, at San Eemo. The immediate cause of his 
fatal illness, last autumn, was a severe cold he caught, which 
culminated in inflammation of the lungs, liis long pre- 
viously debilitated state not enabling him to combat his new 
malady. 

Dr. Burnell was an elaborate writer on all sorts of subjects, 
though, naturally, for the most part, with an Oriental object 
or tendency. The following is, we believe, a tolerably correct 
list of what he has published, but there may be some other 
papers which have escaped our notice. 

1. D^yavibhaga. The Law of Inheritance. From the 
published Sanskrit texts of the Vyahavaharakanda of the 
Madhaviya Commentary of the Par§,carasmriti. Madras, 
1868. 

2. Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit MSS., Part 1. 
Vedic MSS., with many extracts. Madras, 1869. 

3. A few Suggestions as to the best way of making and 
utilizing Copies of Indian Inscriptions. Madras, 1870. 

4. The Law of Partition and Succession. From the 
MS. Sanskrit text of Mai’adaraja’s Vyahavaharaiiirnaya. 
Mangalore, 1872. 

5. Specimens of South Indian Dialects, consisting: of versions 
of the Parable of the Sower (8t. Matthew xiii. 1-34), with 
Grammatical and Ethnographical Introductions. By A. B, 
16mo, 
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1. In tlie KonkaBi Dialect spoken by the Roman 
Lies of South Oanara. Mangalore, 1872. Second Edition, 
alore,1873. 

[n the Dialect of Malayalim spoken by the Mappilas 
itli Canara, and of Amindivi (Laccadive) Islands. In 
lappila-Arabic characters and in Lepsius’s Standard 
bet. 1873. 

II the Kodagu (Coorg) Language, by the Eev. 
ttel. 1873. 

hi the Tanjore Dialect of Tamil. Tranquebar, 1876. 

'11 the Language of the Todas (Nilagiri Hills), by the 
?. Metz. 1873. 

'n the Dialect of Oanarese spoken by the Badagas of 
ilagiri Hills, by the same. 1873. 

[n the Dialect of Konkani spoken by the Sarasvat 
liiis of South Canara. 

II the Kundapur Dialect of Canarese. 

Ethnography of the S.W. Frontier of the Aryan and 
iian races. 1873. 

In the Tanjore Tamil-Brahrnan Dialect. Tranquebar, 

The Samavidhaiia Brahniana of the Sania-Yeda, edited 
die Commentary of Sayana, an English Translation, 
.notion and Indexes. Vol, i. containing the Text, with 
roductioii. London, 1873, 

The Vanica Brahmana of the Sania-Yecla, with an intro- 
n oil Sayana’s life and works, his Commentary and 
8vo. Mangalore, 1872. 

[Tie Devatadhyaya Brahmana of the vSama Yeda with 
a’s Commentary, Index, &c. 1873. 

3n some Pallia vi Inscriptions in S. India. Mangalore, 

Elements of S. Indian Palaeography. Mangalore, 1874. 
dition, Mangalore, 1878. 

Dayadacacloki, with Translation. Mangalore, 187o. 
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12. On tbe Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. 
Mangalore, 1875. 

13. Arsheya Br&hmana of the Sama- Veda, with Extracts 
from Say ana’s Oommeiitary, an Introdnction and Index of 
Words. Mangalore, 1876. 

14. The Samhitopanishad Brahmana of the Sama-Yeda, 
with an anonymous Commentary. 1877. 

15. A legend from the Jalavahka or Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

;;i878.:/;:''::^^^^ ■ 

16. The Jaiminiya Text of the Arsheya Brahmmia. 1878. 

17. The Eiktantravyakarana, a Praticakhya of the Sama- 
Veda. Pt. 1. containing Text, Introduction and Indexes. 1879. 

18. Classified Index to the . Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. 4to. Pts. 1-3. 
1879-1880. 

19. Tentative list of Books and MSS. relating to the 
History of the Portuguese in India Proper. Mangalore, 
1880. Of this curious work, it is a pity that only twelve 
copies were printed. 

It may he added that, in the year 1876, Dr. Burnell 
published at his own expense the famous Beschi’s ‘‘ Clavis 
liumaniorum litterarum Sublimioris Tamulici idiomata”; 
and that he had in contemplation other works of importance, 
such as the Translation of the Law^s of Mann for Trlibner’s 
Series.” This last work has, we believe, been left by 
him nearly complete. He, also, contemplated an edition 
of Shadirncabrahmana of the Sama-Veda, with Sayana's 
Commentary, English Translation, etc, ; the Saris vativilasa, 
on Inheritance, translated into English ; the Law of Stridhana, 
considered historically ; and the Religions and Philosophies 
of the S. of India, being an attempt to trace these systems to 
tlieir native and foreign sources, with the causes of the spread 
of NT. Indian civilization among the Dravidian or Indo-Pacific 
races. He had, also, in view, a history of the Portuguese in 
India from original sources. We are not aware to what 
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extent lie had progressed in these several labours. But, for 
the sect called The Positivists/V he reprinted at his own 
cost, in 1880, Adam Smith’s treatise ^‘On tlie Principles 
which lead and direct Philosophical Enquiries and, in 1881, 
“Hippocrates on Airs, Waters, and Places, the received Greek 
Text of Littre, with Latin, French, and English translations 
by eminent scholars.” 

Dr. Burnell was too busy a man to contribute much to 
what may be called periodical literature, but there is one 
paper by him in the Trans, D.M.G. vol. xxii. p. 326, 1868, 
viz. a Letter to Dr. Eost (Camp Ongole, Feb. 4), On Sanskrit 
MSS. procured by him in S. India. 

The cause of Oriental Exploration has suffered a severe 
loss by the murder of Captain Gill, B,E,, in company, it is 
believed, with Prof. Palmer and Lieut. Charrington. Captain 
Gill was first known to the public by a journey he made in 
various parts of Persia, in company with Colonel Yalentine 
Baker, these two officers having left England in the early 
part of 1873, with the object of exploring the Atrek valley. 
In the course of these travels, they visited Tiflis, Baku, 
Asterabad and Teheran, and, though partly disappointed as to 
the special object of their journey, brought back with them 
route surveys, which have added much to our knowledge of 
the geography of that part of Asia. On their return to 
England, Colonel Baker published an account of their joint 
travels, with the title “ Clouds in the East.” 

But Captain GilPs later journeys in China were his most 
important achievements. In Sept. 1876, he reached that 
country, and, after making some excursions to the N. E. of 
Peking, returned to Shanghai, to make preparations for his 
adventurous journey through more than the breadth of the 
Chinese Empire into Burmah. Having sailed up the Yang- 
tse-Kiang to Ohung-ching, a distance of more than 1500 
miles, Capt. Gill struck northwards to the “ Wasser-schiede” of 
the Min and other livers, and returning to Cheng-tu, started 
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again Westward with the object and the hope of reaching 
Kashgar through Tibet. Here, ho'wever, he was foiled by the 
Lamas, and had, in the end, to stnke to the South from 
Batang to Talifu, and so on to Burniali. The details of this 
remarkable journey he has given in his ‘‘River of Golden 
Sand.’’''." '■ 

After his return from China, Oapt. Gill was sent on a 
special mission to Ooiistantinople, whence, having obtained 
six months-’ leave of absence, he hurried out to Afghanistan, 
and arrived in time to join General McGregor’’s campaign in 
the Marri country, though he was unable to follow the march 
onward from Cabul to Oandahar. On the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Northern Africa, Oapt. Gill went to Tripoli ; but 
there, as in Central Asia, he was not allowed to proceed any 
further in the direction he wished. Oapt Gill was an ardent 
and intrepid explorer, but he was not rash or imprudent. The 
conscientious accui'acy of his scientific work as a traveller is 
unquestionable; indeed, lie was charged, though needlessly, 
with even too great accuracy by Baron Richthofen, who said 
of him that he abstained “from laying down on his map any- 
thing lying at some distance from the road.^’ Indeed, his 
scheme of the orography of Eastern Tibet, as exhibited in 
the contour lines of his Map, is an undeniable proof of his 
ability in this respect. 

The late Mr, Fkilip Mdmll was the son of Captain Philip 
Melvill, of Pendennis Castle, Cornwall, of which he was Lieut.- 
Goveruor. Mr. Philip Melvill was horn at Topshain, Devon, 
on Sept. 26, 1796 ; he was the fifth of nine children, of whom 
four sons attained to manhood, and made themselves well 
known in various duties in which they were engaged, viz. the 
late Sir James Cosmo Melvill, the subject of the present notice, 
the late Rev. Henry Melvill, Canon of St. PauFs, and Major- 
General Sir Peter Melvill, K.C.B., who is still alive. 

Mr. Philip Melvill entered the service of the Hon. East 
India Company in April, 1811, as a clerk in the Military 
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Department in the old India House, Leadenhall Street. He 
was appointed as an ilssistant to the Secretary in that Depart- 
ment in 1814, and was promoted to the Secretaryship in 1837, 
from which period he acted as Military Secretary chief, till his 
retirement in December, 3858, when the old establishment of 
the East India House was fully amalgamated with the Board 
of Control, in consequence of the transfer of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Crown. His services, as Military 
Secretary, were highly appreciated by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, as well, perhaps even more, 
his urbanity and kindness to the officers of the Indian 
Army, their widows and others, who came to him for advice 
or help. On retiring from the East India Company's service, 
he settled at Ethy, in Cornwall, where he died on Oct. 4, 
1882, aged 86. 

Mr. Melvill was the father of Lieut. Teignmonth Melvill, 
who, with Lieut. Coghill, saved, but with their lives, the 
Colours of the 24th Regt. at Isandhlwana. His eldest and 
only surviving son is P. S. Melvill, O.S.L, who for some years 
was the Resident at Baroda. Mr. Philip Melvill took a warm 
interest in the proceedings of this Society, of which he was 
one of the oldest Fellows. 

Professor E, S. Palmer^ was born at Cambridge in 1840, 
and in early life was a clerk in a City house, the chief 
advantage to him of this appointment, so far as his later 
career was concerned, being that he, thereby, acquired a 
thorough knowledge of French and Italian. 

In 1860, he gave up this occupation, and, returning to 
Cambridge, entered St. John's College as an Undergraduate ; 
and, for some years, devoted his energies to the acquisition of 
Arabic and Persian, the result being, that, though the honours 
he acquired, as a classical student, were not high, the Society 
of St. John's recognized the value of his special studies, by 
electing him a Fellow of the College. This was, we believe, the 
first appointment ever given by an English College, except for 
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eminence in Mathematics, or Classics. In 1869, Prof. Palmer 
made his first journey to the East in company with Captain 
(now Colonel Sir Charles) Wilson, and the late Eev. F. W, 
Holland, some of the results of which journey, chiefly 
linguistical, will be found in the publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, vol, i. 1870, pp. 254 and 311. These 
researches, the first of which any record has been preserved, 
show the spirit in which Mr. Palmer took up Oriental 
matters, for which, no doubt, his previous seven years^ study 
at Cambridge had peculiarly fitted him. The papers in 
question are, letters from the Convent of St. Kathexine, Sinai, 
from Kala’at Nakhl, The Tih, and from Jerusalem. These 
show how readily Prof. Palmer apprehended and mastered 
dialectical differences in language, and the tact he could bring 
to bear on the investigation of the Traditions, Dialects and 
Antiquities of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The reader of these 
lettei’s will have before him a clear account of the MSS., 
remaining still, in spite of Tischendorf and others, in the 
Convent of Mount Sinai, with a scholars judgment as to their 
real value. 

In 1870, the Committee of the Palestine Fund engaged his 
services for an Exploration of the little-known JSTejib or South 
Country and the Desert of the Tih, a work in which he was 
associated with the late C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, a scholar and 
explorer of whom it is difiicult to speak more highly than 
has spoken the present Archbishop of Canterbury, his Master 
for some years at Wellington College. 

Mr. Palmer’s report of the results of this Journey was 
published in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and his memoir has been since republished 
in the ‘‘Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine.” Mr. 
Palmer also wrote a popular account of the same expedition, 
entitled “ The Desert of the Exodus.” In the course of this 
journey, in which he was associated with Captain Palmer, 
R.E., (no relation of his), Oapt. (now, Sir Charles) W^ilson, E.E., 
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and the Eev. Mr. Holland, lie remarked the extraordinary 
accuracy of the topographical notices in the Bible. Thus, the 
story of Samson and the foxes might, at first sight, appear 
to be curious but improbable; in travelling, however, through 
Palestine, Mr. Palmer saw how easily Samson could have 
destroyed the crops of the Philistines as told in Holy Writ. 

In the same way, he settled the site of Ai, showing that its 
topographical position is minutely clear from the record of the 
Bible, as is, also, the place from which Abraham and Lot 
viewed the Promised Land. 

In the same year, 1870, Mr. Preston having resigned the 
Lord Almoner’s Professorship of Arabic, this office, not a 
very lucrative one, was given to him by the late Dean of 
Windsor. A few years later, we believe in 1874, he was 
called to the Bar ; but, though he loved the intellectual 
pleasure of going on circuit, and of studying the forms of life 
developed in a county Assize, it may be doubted if he 
ever looked on the law as a profession. The greater part of 
the work by which Mr. Palmer will be known hereafter is 
that he accomplished between 1871 and 1881, work done 
always in failing health, asthma being his chief bodily 
complaint, and during much domestic affliction. These 
works comprehend a revision of Henry Martyn^s Translation 
of the Hew Testament into Persian ; an Arabic Manual ; 
a Persian Dictionary; a report on the Bedawi of Sinai; a 
translation into Arabic of Moore’s ‘‘Paradise and the Peri”; 
an edition, with English Translation, of the Arabian Poet 
Beha-ed-din Zohair; a new translation of the Koran for 
Prof. F. Max MulleFs “Sacred Books of the East,’** vols. 
vi. and ix. ; a history of J erusalem ; a life of the Khalif 
Harun-er-Rashid ; the “ Song of the Reed,” chiefly from 
Arabic and Persian sources ; a volume of verses in Romany, 
written in connection with Miss Tuckey and Mr. Leland ; 
and a translation of the Swedish poet Runeberg. Besides 
these more distinct works, Mr. Palmer wrote much for 
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miscellaneous papers, as the British Quarterly Review, the 
Saturday Review, and several of the monthly Magazines. 
For the Palestine Exploration Fund he translated and 
transliterated the long lists of Oriental names procured by 
Capt. Oonder and others during the Survey of Western 
Palestine. He was, also, engaged, at the time he started on 
his last fatal expedition, in preparing a set of manuals and 
grammars for Messrs. Triibner (two or three of them had 
already appeared). This was work for which his extraordinary 
knowledge of languages, as well as his remarkable facility in 
acquiring them, peculiarly fitted him. Oriental scliolars will 
rejoice in what he was able to accomplish, and all scholars 
alike mourn his removal from among them by so untimely a 
fate. It ought to be stated that within the last few days an 
excellent sketch of the life of Prof. Palmer has been published 
by his old friend, Mr. Besant, and that it gives a fairly full 
account of his dealings with the Arabs shortly before his 
murder. There seems, however, yet to be something that 
ought to be told, but which, for various conceivable reasons, 
it may never be advisable to make completelj" public. 

Of distinguished Oriental Scholars not members of the 
Society, it seems worth while to add the following notices : — 
jProf. Bernhard JDorn^ an Honorary Foreign Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, was born at Scheuerfeld, near Coburg, 
on May 11, 1805, and, after studying Theology and Eastern 
Languages at Halle and Leipzig, was appointed, in 1826, to the 
chair of Eastern Languages in the University of Oharkoff, 
and, from this time onward, was in the general employment of 
the Russian Government. In 1835, he was transferred to St. 
Petersburg, as Professor of Oriental History and Geography 
in the Oriental Institute of St. Petersburg, becoming, at the 
same period, a member of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, and, subsequently, in 1842, Director of the Asiatic 
Society, and, in 1843, Libarian of the Imperial Library. In 
this capacity, he published, in 1846, an account of the Asiatic 
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Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, and, in 1852, 
a Catalogue of the MSS. in that collection. M. Dorn was 
an omnivorous Oriental scholar, and dealt with many and 
very varied branches of Oriental Literature. Thus, in 1845, 
he published ^^Grammatical observations on the Afghan 
Language ; in ] 847, a “ Chrestomathy of the Pushto or 
Afghan Language,’^ for the ‘‘Oriental Translation Fund,'" 
and a History of the Afghans from the Persian of Neamut 
Ali, London, 1829-1836 ; and in 1850, at St. Petersburg, a 
History of Taberistan, Mazanderan, etc., 2 vols. Besides 
these, M. Dorn has published many special papers in different 
Journals, of which the following is, we believe, a compre- 
hensive list. Thus, in the Transactions of this Society, 
Vol. II. p. 371, 1829, is a paper by him, entitled “ Descrip- 
tion of the Celestial Globe belonging to Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, now deposited in the Museum of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society;’’’’ and in the D.M.G. is Benierkungen uber 
A. Mordtmann's Erklarung d. Miintz. mit Pehlw. Legenden 
(xxi. p. 161, 1867). The largest number, however, of his 
separate papers have been printed in the valuable series, 
known by the name of “ Melanges Asiatiques tires du Bull. 
Historico-Philologique de F Academic Imper. des Sciences de 
St. Petersbourg/" A large number of them, it will be seen, 
refer to Numismatic researches, to which Prof. Dorn gave 
much time and long study. Thus, we find, in vol. i. 
(1849-52), papers by him, entitled Die letzten erwerbungen des 
Asiatischen Museums, i. J. 1848 : — Noch ein paar worte fiber 
eine Munze des jetzigen Schahs von Persien: — Bemerkungen 
fiber eine Stelle in KoclFs Wanderungen im Oriente wahrend 
der J ahre 1843-4: — and, IJeber eine handschrift der Arabischen 
bearbeitung des Josaphat und Barlaam. In ii. 1852-1856, 
Die Berfihmtesten M uhammedanisohen Schons-schreiber 
— Deber die dem Asiatischen Museum seit dem Jahre 1850, 
zugekommenen Muhammedanischen Handschriften : — Die 
Muliaramedanischen Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bib- 
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liothek zii Coburg: — IJeber vier von der Kaiserliclien offeiit- 
lichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg im Jahre 1852 erworbene 
Syrische Handschriften : — DiePehlewy Munzendes Asiatisclien 
Museums der Kaiserliclien Akademie der Wissenschaften, III. 
Die Miinzen der Ispehbede, Ohalifen und deren Statt-lialter: — 
Noch einige Nachweisuiigen iiber Pelilewy - Miinzen : — 
Acquisitions nouvelles: — Suum cuique: — TJeber die letzten dem 
Asiatisclien Museum zugekommenen Pehlewy-munzen : — and 
An die Historisch-Philologische Classe der Kaiserliclien 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. In ill. (1857-9) Ueber 
einige Muscliel-Talismane : — Bericht iiber die von Hrn. 
Garde-oberst von Bartholonisei dem Asiatisclien Museum 
verehrten Miinzen : — Bericht an die historisch-philologiselie 
Classe iiber das werk ‘‘ Le Gaucase et ses alentours d^apres 
Yakout par M. Ehanikoff:’’ — Koch einige worte iiber ein auf 
Pehlewy-Miinzen vorkominendes sogenanntes Miinzzeichen 
Oder Monogramm : — Neue ansichten in der Pehlewy miinz- 
kunde: — Nachtrage zu den Keuen ansichten in der Pehlewy- 
Miinzkunde: — I. Bericht iiber einige von Wirkl. Staatsrath 
Chanykow von Astrabad aus den Asiatisclien Museum iiber 
sandte Geacliencke. 11. Bericht iiber eine vom wirkl. Staats- 
rath Chanykow dem Asiatischen Museum aus Mescbhed 
zugekoraraene sammlung. III. Bericht iiber die vom Wirkl 
Staatsrath Chanykow aus Herat eingegangene Seiidung von 
Morgenlandischen Handschriften: — Neuii von General Bartho- 
lomsei deni Asiatischen Museum geschenckte Miinzen: — Ueber 
eine Pehlewy Inschrift und die bedeiitung des Wortes Avesta, 
IT. Bericht iiber drei von wirkl Staatsrath Chanykow 
eingesandte Afghanische Handschriften: — Forschiuigeii in der 
Pehlewy-Munzkunde I. :— Bericht iiber eine wissenscliaftliche 
Reise ins Ausland : — ^Der Sabel Hadschi Murad\s (avec une 
planche): — Die von Hrn. Gussew dem Asiatischen Museum 
geschenckten Muhammedanischen Miinzen: — and TJeber die 
vordem Dolgoroky'sche, jetzt der Kaiserliclien offentlichen 
Bibliothek zugehorige sammlung von Morgenlandischen hand- 
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sclirifteD, In iv. 1860-3, Forschnngen in der Pelilew}"- 
mnnzkunde : — Tiber die von Wirkl. Staatsratli Olianykow dera 
A siatisclien Museum zugekommenen Sendungen von Morgen- 
dandischen Miinzen und handschriften Bericlit iiber eine 
wissenschaftlicbe reise in deni Kaukasus und den Siidliclien 
Eustenlanden des Kaspiselien Meeres: — De Arabica Novi 
Testamenti versione, in Imperiali Bibliotheca publica Petropoli- 
tana asservata : — Bericht iiber Hrn. Melgunov’s werk 
Bemerkunden iiber die Siidliclien Klistenlander des 
Kaspischen Meeres.^’ In v. 1864-8, B. Dorn und Ad. 
Goebel, IJeber neiin den Asiatisclien Museum zugekommene 
grabsteine mit Hebraischen Inschriften : — Dorn (alone), Eine 
niunze des Schirwanschahes Minutsclielir : — Die vor den 
Ohanykov’sclie jetzt der Kaiserl. ofFentlicIien Bibliothek 
zugehorige Samnilung von Morgenlandischen haiidschriften : 
— ^Die bezeicherungen des Asiatisclien Museums in J. 1864 : — 
Nachtrage zu den Verzeicliniss der von der Kaiserliclien 
oflFentlichen Bibliothek erworbenen Chanykov’schen hand- 
schriften und den da mitgetheilten Nachricliten iiber die 
Baby und deren Koran: — Das Asiatisclie Museum im Jahre 
1865: — Catalogue des ouvrages Arabes, Persans, et Turcs 
publics k Constantinople, en Egy pte et eii Perse, qui se 
trouvent au Musee Asiatique de FAcademie: — Chronologisches 
Verzeichniss der seit den Jahre 1801 bis 1866 in Kasan 
gedruckten Arabischen, Turkischen, Tatarischen und 
Persischen Werke, als Katalog der in deni Asiatisclien 
Museum befindlichen Schriften Aus Baku. In vi. 1869- 
1873, Deber die aus dem Nachlasse des Graben N. Simon- 
itscli von der Kaiserl. offentlichen Bibliothek erworbenen 
Morgenlandischen Haiidschriften :—Ueber die aus den Nach- 
^asse des wirkl. Staatsrathes Graf dem Asiatisclien Museum 
der Akademie zu gekomraenen Morgenlandischen Hand- 
schriften Zwei dem Asiatisclien Museum zu o^ekommeno 
Miinz-erwerbungen : — Ueber eine dritte dem Asiatischen 
Museum im Jahre 1869 zugekommene Miinzerwerbung : — 
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Einige bemerkungen zur Geograpliie Persiens : — Aiiszuge an 
zwei morgenlandischen Schriftstellern, betrefFend das Kaspische 
Meer nnd angriinzende Lander : — Die wisseiiscliaftliclioii 
Sammluii^en des Grafen de Gobineau : — ^Bericlit ilber eine 

O ' 

reise ins ausland : — Ausziige aus vierzelin niorgenlaiidisclien 
Schriftstellern betreffend das Kaspische Meer und angranzeiide 
lander : — Zwei den Asiatischen Museum zugekommenne 
steine mit Orientalischen Inschriften ; — TJeber zwei fur das 
Asiatische Museum erworbeiie Arabische werke : — Sieben aus 
dem Nachlass des Gen,-Lieut. v. Bartholomsei den Asiatischen 
Museum zugekommene Munzen: — TJeber eine filr das 
Asiatische Museum erworbene sammlung von Neupersischen 
gemalden : — Ausziige aus vierzehn Morgenlandischen 
Schriftstellern, betreffend das Kaspische Meer und angran- 
zende Lander (continued) : — Die jetzigen Kubatschi — Einer 
erlauterung zu Abu Hamid el Andalusy's Nachriehten liber 
diese Volksstamm. In vii. 1873-1876, Ausziige aus vierzehn 
Morgenlandischen Schriftstellern, betreffend das Kaspische 
Meer und angranzende Lander (continued) : — Deber die im 
Asiatischen Museum befindlichen briefe SchamiFs nnd seiner 
anhanger : — Ausziige aus vierzehn Morgenlandischen Schrift- 
stellern, betreffend das Kaspische Meer und angranzende 
Lander (end): — Deber drei den Asiatischen Museum das 
gebrachte Persische Handschriften : — Deber die vom General- 
Adjutanten von Kaufmann der Asiatischen Museum 
verehrten Morgenlandischen Handschriften : — Eine zweite 
bereicherung des Asiatischen Museums von seiten Hrn. 
Bakulin's:-— Eine dritter sendung des Hrn. Bakulin's: — TJeber 
eine merkwurdige Timuriden-Munze. In viii. 1877-9, Die 
Fonton’sche Handscliriften-Samtnlana: : — Seclis und aclitzi"- 
Silber munzen mit Pehlewy-Inschriften and, lastly, Ueber 
die Semnanische Mundart. 

Prof. Dorn, also, published in 1846, Das Asiatische 
Museum der Kaiserlichen Alcademie der Wissenschaften zu St. 
Petersburg— a very valuable and interesting record, on which 
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he had been engaged for fourteen years. The work is, iu 
fact, a brief but sufficiently complete history of the various 
Antiquities, and in an especial manner of the Coins, collected 
and exhibited there between its commencement in 1818 to the 
end of 1844 , Combined with this, are 155 “ beilage,’’ con- 
taining curious lists of the different articles procured for the 
Museum (among them being many rare MSS.), with the 
date when they were obtained. In 1855, after the death of 
Fraahn, Prof. Dorn published Oh. M. Frsehnii opusculoruni 
postumorum— Pars Prima, which is, indeed, chiefly a Supple- 
ment to that great Numismatist’s large work. 

Prof. Dorn was a large contributor to other Scientific 
journals of his adopted country. Thus, in the Mem. de 
TAcad. I860, vol. ix., is a very learned paper, entitled Drei 
in der Kais. off. Bibl. Astrom. Instrumente mit Arab. 
Inschriften : and in the Bulletin, some other papers which 
have not been, we believe, reprinted in the “Melanges.” 
Such are, in vol. i. 1860, On the Oriental MSS. of Prince 
Dolgorouky ; — In vol, iv. report of his Journey to the 
Caucasus : — In viii. 1865, On the Chanykov’s Oriental 
MSS., and a further paper, next year, on the same 
subject : — In x. 1866, a very important “ Catalogue 
des ouvrages Arabes, Persans et Turcs, publies a Con- 
stantinople, en Egypte, ou en Perse, dans le Mus. Asiat. 
de St. Petersbourg: — In xi. 1867, Catalogue Chronologique 
des ouvrages iraprimes en langue Arabe, Turque, Tatare et 
Pei'sane, a Kazan de 1801 ^ 1866: — In xiv. 1870, on 
the Orieotal MSS. acquired for the Imperial Library from 
MM. Simonitsch and Graf : — In xvi. 1871, Auszuge aus 
zwei Morganland. Schriftstellern betreffend das Kaspische 
Meer, etc. : — and more on the same subject, in xvii. 1872, 
xviii. 1873, xix. 1873 and 1874: — xxi. 1876, Sur une 
monnaie Timuride remarquable : — xxiii. 1877, Ouatre-vingt 
six Monnaies d’argent avec Inscriptions Pehlavies : — xxv. 
1872, Sur ridiome Semnan, and lastly two papers, Sur 
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les Monnaies des Ileks, anciens Khans de Turkestan, in 
vols. xxvi. xxvii. 1880 and 1881. This is, probably, the last 
paper of his printed before his death, which took place on 
May 31, 1881. 

The eminent Sanskrit scholar Br, Ernst Eaas, was born 
at Coburg in 1835, and received his first education in 
the grammar school of that town. From Coburg he went 
to the University of Berlin, and thence to that of Bonn, 
where he devoted himself at first, almost wholly, to the 
philology of the Teutonic and Romance languages. Later 
on, he took up Sanskrit, as the only sound basis for his otlier 
linguistic studies ; and this new study possessed sucli an 
attraction for him, that he exchanged Bonn for Tubingen, 
a further inducement to him being, no doubt, that he was 
thus able to avail himself of the teaching of Prof. Roth. 
Thence, he returned again for another year to Berlin, studying 
there in the Royal Library, and under the immediate guidance 
of Prof. A. Weber. From the MSS. in that Library, he 
drew up an elaborate treatise on the marriage rites of the 
Ancient Hindus according to the Grihya Sutras. This paper, 
which was the first fruits of his Sanskrit studies and 
secured for him his Doctor’s Degree at Tubingen in 1859, 
was subsequently published, with valuable notes by the editor, 
in the 6th vol. of Weber’s Indische Studien, pp. 267-412. 
After spending two years of further study in Paris, Dr. 
Haas went to Scotland, where he remained for three years 
as a^ private tutor in Lord Minto’s family : he entered the 
British Museum in 1866. Prom 1870 to 1876, he was 
engaged with Prof. Eggeling in cataloguing the Sanskrit MSS. 
at the India Office. As this work has not passed through 
the press, Sanskrit students are not yet able to see how much 
patient and accurate scholarship was devoted by Dr Haas 
to this labour. ^ His “Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pali 
ooks in the British Museum,” however, issued in 1876, fully 
demonstrates how thoroughly he was acquainted with the 
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ancient and modem literary languages of India ; and is, at the 
same time, an amply sufficient test of his varied knowledge. 
Had he lived, he would probably have been able to bring out 
the far more extensive Catalogue of the books in the Indian 
vernacular dialects, as represented in the British Museum, on 
the compilation of which he had been working for years, before 
his fatal illness overtook him. This work is so far advanced, 
that Ills successor will find the plan of it fully traced out for 
him, and will have no difficulty, after clearing off the arrears 
which must have accumulated during Dr. Haas’s long illness, 
in continuing the catalogue and arrangement of the Oriental 
(and in an especial manner of the Indian) books on the lines 
laid down by that scholar. Dr. Haas was deliberate and 
fastidious alike in speech and writing — and singularly 
methodical in whatever he undertook. Hence, he contributed 
little to literary Journals. He printed, however, two papers 
in the Zeitsclnuft of D.M.Gr. vol. xxx. pp. 617-670 and xxxi. 
pp. 647-66, one entitled, ‘^On the origin of the Indian 
Medicine, with special reference to Sucruta;” the other On 
Hippocrates and Hindu Medical Science in the Middle Ages,” 
both based on his examination of the Sanskrit Medical MSS. 
in the India Office Library, Though, perhaps, not wholly 
disproving the independent origin or remote antiquity of 
Indian Medicine, there is so much of new matter, and so 
many ingenious deductions in these papers, that they must 
always be referred to in an^^ fresh discussion of the subject. 

Cajefan Ebssovicli^ the first Sanskrit Professor at the 
University of St, Petersburg, died on February 7, 1883. 
In early life, he studied chiefly in the University of Moscow, 
acquiring there a sound acquaintance with Greek and Latin 
literature, and especially with the philosophical writings of 
Plato. He was, however, to a great extent self-taught, 
at least in the philosophical subjects to which he subse- 
quently devoted himself. His first occupation was that of 
a teacher in a gymnasium, first at Tambof, and afterwards 
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in Moscow ; and, while he was at the latter place, he 
translated into Eussian Kiihner s Latin Grainniar. He, also, 
found time while in Moscow to acquire a knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language and literature, and, as a result of tliat 
study, to publish translations of the Mahabharata in the 
B.od'oe SIovo. These translations were marked by their 
excellence as literary compositions. 

Shortly afterwards he proceeded to St. Petersburg, where 
he obtained an appointment in the Public Library, and, 
ultimately, was appointed the first Professor of Sanskrit 
in that University. While there, he published the legend 
of the Doves from the Mahabharata, with abundant ex- 
planations, as a text-book for beginners. He then undertook 
the compilation of a Sanskrit-Eussian Dictionary, which, 
unfortunately, he did not live to complete. Later in life 
he devoted much time to the study of Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, or rather of the Persian brancli of this subject and 
especially to the inscriptions procured at Behistun, etc. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the publication of this 
costly and beautifully got up volume, involving him in 
expenses he had not anticipated, should have cast a shadow 
over his later existence and had a fatal effect on hi>s health 
and spirits. Towards the close of his life he published 
a Hebrew Grammar, which has been extensively used in 
Eussian schools, and at the time of the visit of the third 
Oriental Congress to 8t. Petersburg in 1876, he publislied 
and presented to the members of the Congress, a new 
edition of the Canticum canticorum.’’ 

If. Frangok Joseph Chahas^ who was born at Briangon on 
Jan. 2, 1817, died after a lingering illness of six years at 
Versailles. Like M. Schliemann, M. Chabas was, originally, 
brought up to business, and, like him too, from very early years 
devoted all his leisure moments to intellectual pursuits and 
especially to the acquisition of ancient and modern languages. 
It was not, however, till 1852, when he was able to retire 
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from active life, and to settle down at Clialons-sur-Saone. 
that he turned his attention to Egyptology. It is remarkable 
how quickly he mastered this difficult science, which he took 
up comparatively late in life. His first work, Note sur 
Texplication de deux Groupes Hieroglyphiques,” was pub- 
lished in 1856, and from this time M. Chabas was a constant 
contributor to the chief Societies, etc., which interested them- 
selves in Egyptian matters, as, for instance, to the jEgyptische 
Zeitschrift, the Eevue Archeologique, the Memoires de FAcad. 
d. Inscriptions et de Belles Lettres, to the Memoires de FAcad. 
Eoy. d’ Amsterdam, the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, the ‘‘ Comptes rendus of the several Oriental 
Congresses, etc., etc., till, in 1874 (his position as a master 
of Egyptological science having been by this time fully 
recognized), at the Oriental Congress in London, he was 
appointed a member of the International Committee for the 
publication of M. Naville^s forthcoming “Variorum’’ Edition 
of “The Eitual” 

M. Revillout gave but just expression to the general worth 
of M. Chabas’s researches when he used the words, “ Settinof 
aside only Dr. Birch and M. de Eouge, all the Egypto- 
logists in Europe were his pupils. There is literally not 
one of us, who has not made his fii’st steps by the aid of 
M. Chabas while the most illustrious, including those 
wlio, like Brugsch Pasha, have occasionally differed from 
him in matters of detail, openly acknowledge him as their 
teacher.” Living in entire seclusion, in a provincial town 
of France, all he learned and all he achieved was by the 
aid of books, of facsimiles, and by his own untiring perse- 
verance and genius. The following may be taken as a 
list of his principal papers or books* Inscription historique 
du regne de Seti 1®^ (1856): — Le Papyrus Magique 
d’Harris (1861) : — Melanges Egyptologiques (1862-3): — 
Eecherches sur le nom Egyptian de Thebes ( 1863 ) : — 
Les Papyrus Hieratiques de Berlin (1864): — Revue 
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retrospect! v'e a propos de la publication de la liste Eoyale 
d’Abydos ( 1865 ) : — Yoyage d’an Egyptien en Syrie, en 
Phenicie, et en Palestine (1867) Les Fouilleurs de Solutre 
(1876) : — Traduction des Inscriptions de TObelisque de Luqsor 
(1868) Hebrseo-^gyptiaca (1872) Reclierelies pour servir 
d Phistoire de la xix® Dynastie (1873) : — Les Silex de Yolgu 
(1874) : — vSur Pusage des b§,tons de main cliez les Hebreiix et 
dans PAncienne Egypte (1875) — and many more, M. Chabas 
at his death was a Corresponding Member of the Institute, 
Chevalier of the Legion-d'hoiineur, and ex-President of the 
Chamber and Tribunal of Commerce at Clialons-sur-Saoiie. 

The Council having heard that Prof. Lepsius would, on 
April 21, attain the 50th year of his Doctorate, considered 
this occasion one on which congratulations ought to be ad- 
dressed to him, in recognition of this auspicious event. The 
Secretary, having, therefore, drawn up a short letter for this 
purpose, the President, Director and Members of Conncil 
present at the Meeting of April 16, 1883, signed it, and it 
was despatched to Berlin immediately. The President has 
since received a letter from Prof. Lepsius, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy : — 

“ Sir, — The Royal Asiatic Society has done me the honour 
to send me its warm congratulations for the 50th anniversary 
of niy Doctorship, 

‘‘ Of my unabated interest in Asiatic Literature, a study 
that has of late gained so immensely in importance by 
numerous new discoveries, I have had in the latter years 
more than one opportunity of giving visible proofs. Yet my 
participation in your noble task has, after all, been much too 
slight to explain your having thought of me on the present 
occasion — a fact I must, therefore, attribute to a favourable 
consideration of my scientific endeavours in general, and to a 
kind desire of expressing it. I feel much flattered by this 
proof of the Society’s feelings for me, and I venture to beg 
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you, Sir, and Mr. W.^^S coramunicate my thanks 

to the members, especially to the distinguished men who have 
added their signatures to your letter. — I have the honour to 
be, Dear Sir, your obedient servant, Eighard Lepsius. 

To Sir Bartle Frere, Gr.O.B., Pres, of the Eoyal Asiat. Soc.’’ 

It Iiaviug also been understood to be the intention of Dr. 
Burnell’s executors to sell his library of both printed books 
and MSS. by public auction, at Messrs. Sotheby & Oo.X an 
effort was made to secure the latter, and to keep them 
together in some one institution, where they could be readily 
consulted by students. With this view, the following letter 
was written by order of the Council, to the Under-Secretary 
of State for India in Council. 

“Royal Asiat. Soc., 22, Albemarle Street, Feb. 26, 1883. 

Sir,- — I am directed by the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society to call the attention of the Under-Secretary of Stale 
for India in Council, to the fact that a fine collection of 
Oriental MSS., brought together by the energy of the late 
Dr. A. 0. Burnell, of Madras, is now in the hands of Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co., for public auction, if not previously pur- 
chased en bloc. 

“The collection, which consists of somewhat less than 200 
MSS., has been quite recently examined by competent scholars, 
who have ascertained that it contains many works of the 
highest interest, as well as several individual MSS., not 
previously known in Europe, 

“ The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, therefore, venture 
to hope that steps may be taken to secure this collection for 
the Library of the India Office, which was enriched, some 
years ago, by the gift from Dr, Burnell of another and 
valuable collection of MSS., chiefly Sanskrit, which he had 
procured during his residence in the South of India. The 
new MSS. would serve, appropriately, as a supplement to the 
former collection. 
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'‘The Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society have been given 
to understand that the present time is particularly favourable 
for this contemplated purchase, as there happen to be no com- 
petitors in the market. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W» S. W., Yaux, Sec. Eoyal Asiat. Soc. 
The Under-Secretary of State for India/^ 

It is with great pleasure that we are able to state this 
application has proved successful, and that the purchase 
of Dr. BurnelTs MSS. for the Library at the India Office has 
been duly sanctioned. 

The Auditors submit the accompanying account of the 
Eeceipts and Expenditure of the Society, which will, they 
hope, be considered satisfactory. 
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Proceedings of Asiatic Societies. — Popal Asiatic Society . — 
Papers . — Since the last Anniversary of May 15, 1882, the 
following papers have been I'ead at different meetings of the 
Society. 

1. On the importance of the Study of Ghinese Literature, 
with especial reference to the Chinese Library of the Society. 
By H. F. W. Holt, Esq. Bead June 19, 1882. 

2. On Buddhist Caves in Afghanistan, and on the identifica- 
tion of the sculptured tope at Sanchi. By W. Simpson, 
F.R.aS. Head July 8, 1882. 

3. On written and unwritten Chinese Law. By Christopher 
Gardner, M.E.A.S., Her Majesty’s Consul, Icliang. Bead 
July 3, 1882. 

4. On Malagasy Blace-Hames. By the Eev. James Sibree, 
Jim., M.E.A.S. Bead Nov. 20, 1882. 

5. On Buddhism in Ceylon. By Arthur Lillie, M.E.A.S. 
Bead Dec. 18, 1882. 

6. By E. N. Oust, Esq., Hon, Sec. Boyal Asiat. Soc. 
Abstracts of the following papers, viz. 

(a) On the Northern Frontagers of China, Hia and Tangut. 
Part VT. By H. H. Howorth, E.S.A., M.E.A.S. 

(5) On the Northern Frontagers of China. The Shato 
Turks. Part VII. By 

(c) On the Early Kannada Authors. By Lewis Bice, Esq., 
M.E.A.S., Dir. of Public Instruction Bangalore. Bead Jan. 
22, 1883. 

7. On the relations of the Languages of India and 
Africa. By Hyde Clarke, Esq., M.E.A.S. Bead Feb. 19, 
1883. 

8. On gunpowder and fire arms among the ancient 
Hindus. By Prof. Gustav Oppert, M.E.A.S. Bead Feb. 
19, 1883. 

9. Suggestions on tbe Voice-Formation of the Semitic Verb. 
By M. Bertin, M.E.A.S. Bead March 19, 1883. 

10. On two points of Japanese Archaeology. By Basil 
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Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.E.A.S. Bead by M. Satow, April 
16, 1883. 

11. On two Geographical Sites named by Hiouen Thsang, in 
the loth Chapter of the Si-yu-ki. By Prof. S. Beal, M.B.A.S., 
Bead April 30, 1883. 

12. On the Shifting of the Cardinal Points, as an illustra- 
tion of the Chalcleo-Babylonian culture borrowed by the Early 
Chinese. By Terrien de Lacouperie, Esq., M.B.A.S. Bead 
April 30, 1883. 

Of these papers, as Nos. 2, 8, 4, have been already printed 
in the Society’s Journal, it is not necessary to say more 
about them here. The following are brief notices of the 
others: — 

Mr. Holt’s paper On the importance of the Study of 
Chinese Literature with especial reference to the Chinese 
Library of the Society,” of which he has recently made a com- 
plete Catalogue, dealt chiefly with those classes of works most 
likely to be of interest to Western Scholars, and drew par- 
ticular attention to the Dynastic Histories, Encyclopedias, 
and Notices of Art and Literature, many of these books being 
of considerable antiquity, and most of them in the Society’s 
Library. In the course of his paper, Mr. Plolt pointed out 
that there was evidence of a very early communication from 
near Martaban, along the valley of the Irrawaddy, to the 
N.W. capital of China, then at Si-ngan-foo or Honan-foo. 

In his paper, On Buddhism in Ceylon,” Mr. Lillie com- 
bated the views held by a section of writers headed by Air. Bliys 
Davids, viz. that the Ancient Books of Ceylon teach nothing as 
Buddhism, but annihilation, the non-existence of the soul, etc. 
In the course of this argument he cited ‘^Tevigga Sutta,” 
in which Buddlia is questioned on the subject of that union 
with Brahma, which it was the object of the Brahman ascetic, 
in Buddha’s day, to gain. Buddha, instead of answering 
that the Supreme Brahma is non-existent, and that those 
who sought union with him were unwise, proclaims distinctly 
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the contrary proposition. Mr. Lillie then urged that the 
charges of annihilation brought against Buddha by Mr. Hhys 
Davids were founded on an erroneous reading of the Buddhist 
ideas about Skarma and the Skandas. These, he stated, cease 
not at the death of the individual, but on his attaining spiritual 
awakenment. A passage in the ^‘ Brahma Jala Sutta,^^ much 
relied on by Mr. Rhys Davids, was then compared with its 
context, and it was shown that the annihilation of human 
beings is pronounced as heretical as the doctrine of future 
conscious existence. Mr. Lillie, in conclusion, expressed 
the opinion that the northern and the southern system ought 
to be carefully compared together, as, by these means only, 
can the archaic and true Buddhism be detected and separated 
from its later accretions. 

With reference to the various papers by Mr. Howorth, 
abstracts of which he had read to the Society on Jan. 22, 1883, 
Mr. Oust pointed out that Mr. Howorth had, on previous 
occasions, contributed a series of papers to the Journal of the 
Society, in which he had passed. under review the races that 
have dominated over Northern Asia and China from the 
earliest times, his method being the safe one, of proceeding 
from the latest and best known backwards to the more 
remote and the least known. He thus shows that, anterior to 
the great Mongol Conquest, which united a large part of Asia 
into one kingdom, there were five separate Dynasties : 1. The 
Ein or Golden Tartars ; 2. The Kara Ohitai ; 3. The Sung 
Chinese Kingdom; 4. That of Hia; 5. The country of 
Tangut, on the Tibetan frontier of China; and thus traced 
the progress of these various populations till the whole are 
merged into the mighty conquest of Jinghiz Khan. Mr. 
Howorth has also contributed a separate Essa.y on the 
Shato Turks. 

Mr. Lewis Rice’s paper ‘‘ On the early Kannada Authors,’’ 
Mr, Cust said, was one which scholars will rejoice to see 
in print. It has long been known, he stated, that an 
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extensive old literature existed in the Kanarese laiigua_o:e 
in connection with the Jaina religion^ but we had no details 
thereof. Mr. Eice has availed himself of his opportunities 
to give a catalogue raisonnee which is interesting as showing 
the intellectual movements of the period, the religious views 
of the writers, and the variations which were traceable in the 
language and the written characters. It appears, that, in 
those days, Sanskrit (called Sakkada) was concuiTentlj 
studied by all scholars, the most eminent of them priding 
themselves in being able to write either in Sakkada or in 
Kannada, their own Dra vidian vernacular. Even in Inscrip- 
tions, Slokas appear, alternately, in Kannada and Sakkada, 
a suggestive fact in so far that it shows that, though the 
intrusive learned language (Sanskrit) was appreciated, the 
Vernacular was deemed worthy of cultivation for literary 
purposes. 

Mr. Eice then points out that there are three distinct 
periods of the Kannada Language: — 1. The Parvada or 
priinitive old Kanarese (to the end of the 7th century). 
2. The Kannada or Old Kanarese to the end of the 14th 
century. 3. The Kannada, or modern Kanarese. These 
dates are not to be taken, absolutely, as covering the whole 
Kanarese Language Field. There is, as might be expected, a 
correspondent change in the form of the written characters 
used. Mr. Eice describes the political circumstances of the 
country that led to the impulse given to the indigenous litera- 
ture. He gives a.d. 240 as the earliest date of a treatise, 
'which is remarkably early, no vernacular in Europe, and none, 
so far as I can judge in India, ascending to that era. Old 
Hindi cannot be traced beyond Ohand. Mr. Eice then 
notices in detail all the works in chronological order, showing 
that, after a.b. 1300, the Jains no longer possessed a 
monopoly of Ganarese Literature, Lingayit writers occupying 
the field till a.b. 1508, when Brahmanical woiks appear. 
Mr. Eice is deserving of high commendation for labours 
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which have thrown much new light into a hitherto dark 
corner. 

Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain’s paper, On two Questions 
of J apanese Archseology,” is an original one, prepared on the 
spot, controverting certain views recently put forth by M. 
Leon de Eosny, but in consonance with those of the other 
English students in that country, who have occupied them- 
selves with the archaic literature of Japan, and especially 
with those of M, Satow, who, in Mr. Chamberlain’s absence, 
read his paper to the Society, on April 16, 1883. Mr. 
Chamberlain discusses the available evidence on t’wo chief 
points. 1. The documentary sources of our knowledge of 
Archaic Japan. 2. The so-called Sacred Characters, whicli 
are said to have been used by the Japanese before the intro- 
duction of the Chinese Ideographic writing. 

On this question the authentic literary sources are: 1. 
Histories, called Eecords of Ancient Matters and Chronicles 
of Japan, about a.d. 712-720. 2. A poem entitled Collec- 
tion of Myriad Leaves,” dated about a.d. 756. 3. Hituals of 

the Shintu Worship, a.d. 927 ; the whole of which have been 
published, and are admitted to be genuine. The writer then 
enters at considerable length into his controversy with JM. de 
Hosny. On the second question, Mr. Chamberlain maintains 
that the negative evidence, that is to say, the evidence tending 
to show that the Japanese did not originally possess a written 
system of their own, is much stronger than the evidence 
tending to show that they did possess it ; M. de Rosny and 
others not being justified, in his opinion, in speaking of the 
so-called Sacred ” characters as an undisputed fact. He then 
goes into detail, showing that these characters are identical with 
the existing Korean alphabet, which is reasonably believed to 
have been based on an Indian original If these facts are 
admitted, it is clear that M. de Eosny is on the horns of a 
dilemma not easy to escape from. It is impossible for those 
not acquainted with the subject to follow out to the full extent 
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Mr. Chaaiberlain’s arguments, but no one can fail to admire 
tlie fair yet respectful tone of his writing, combined with the 
clenching style of his reasoning. 

In Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper, On the relations of the 
Languages of India and Africa,” Mr. Olarke stated that, 
taking words from several series of Indian languages, he had 
compared them with those of Africa, giving, at the same time, 
a detailed comparison of the dialects of the Santali in India 
with the Hausa of Africa. These relations of speech, he 
affirmed, had nothing to do with the relations of race, but 
were wholly due to some common source of culture. The 
invention of speech-languages he placed on the basis of sign 
languages, with a definite psychological system. Thus, he 
contended that, while all languages are of common origin, 
there was no one primeval language, as, in each language, 
words are found resembling those of other languages, without 
however necessarily contributing to their classification. 

In M. Bertin’s paper, entitled “ Suggestions on the Voice- 
formations of the Semitic Verb,” the writer endeavoured to 
prove, by a general survey of the affixes used in their various 
dialects to form the different voices (Aphal, Niphal, etc.), that 
these affixes are really remnants of primitive auxiliary verbs. 
A point on which he specially insisted was, that a great many, 
indeed most of the Triliteral Semitic ‘^roots’’ are not primitives, 
but compounds of two or more elements : the reason why some 
voices are made by what appear at first sight to be infixes, 
whereas, really, the infixed letters are prefixed to the second 
element of the word. 

By means of these two hypotheses, the writer attempted 
to explain the origin of the voice-formations or formatives, 
and the composite character of the verbal stems, and all the 
forms of the verb, in Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramman, Arabic, 
and other Semitic dialects. He explained, also, the redu- 
plication, which has been limited to the doubling of one 
letter only (pael), at the same time attributing the origin 
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of the passives, by vocalisation, to a primitive law of vocal 
harmony. 

In Mr. Beal’s paper On two geographical sites mentioned 
by Hiouen-Thsang in the 10th Ghapter of the Si-yn-ld/’ 
the mountain of Polaraka is identified wdth Sumanakala, or 
Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, thus tracing the Buddhist worship 
of Avalokitesvara to the veneration of sailors and others for 
Samana, as a hill-god. Mr. Beal then showed that the Chinese 
name for Avalokitesvara, Ewan-shi-yin, is a form of the Sabsean 
divinity Al-Mcikar^ “ he who hears,” the knowledge of him 
having been brought to Ceylon by the Sabman merchants, 
who, as Fa-Hian states, had settled in great numbers, in 
the early centuries a.p. 

The second site, Po-lo-mo-lo, is mentioned by Hiouen-Thsang, 
in the middle of the 10th Book of the Si-yu-ki, and is restored 
by Mr. Beal as Brahmara, ^' a black bee,” one of the names 
of Durga, to which the hill Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-lu was dedicated. 
The Chinese rendering of this name has been written by 
mistake as “ black peak.” Mr. Beal further showed that 
this hill is the ‘‘Pigeon-rock” of Fa-Hian, but “Po-lo-yii” 
“Pigeon” ought, to be restored to “ Parvati,” as the hill 
was dedicated to this goddess, who is the same as Durga. 

M. de Lacouperie’s paper “ On the shifting of the Cardinal 
Points, as an indication of the Chaldoeo-Babylonian culture 
borrowed by the early Chinese,” briefly showed that early 
Chinese civilization is an indirect offshoot of the Babylonian 
culture, one proof being the shifting of the Cardinal points as 
shown by the similarity of the Chinese and Ohaldmo- Babylonian 
signs, which has been lately confirmed by the decipherment of 
a Cuneiform Tablet, where this shifting is demonstrated. The 
main result of this shifting is to get rid of the 17000 years 
which it has been hitherto found necessary to add to Chinese 
Chronology so as to adjust the Chinese Zodiac. M. de 
Lacouperie insisted, also, on the peculiar aflSnity of the 
Akkadian numerals to the Chinese cycle of ten. 
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Jourmh*— Royal Asiatic Society,— Since the last Aiini- 
Yersary of May 15, 1882, Parts III. and IV. of Vol. XIV. 
and Parts I. and 11. of Vol. XV. have been issued, conLainina* 
the following papers : — 

Thus j in VoL XIV. PaH III, are — The Vaishnava 
Eeligion, with special reference to the Siksha-patrl of the 
Modern Sect called Svami-Narayana. By Monier Williams, 
G.LE., D.O.L., Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Hon. M.R.A.S. 

- — Further Note on the Apology of Al-Kindy. By 

Sir W, Muir, K.O.S.I., D.G.L., L.KD,, M.R.A.S. 

— The Buddhist Caves of Afghanistan. By W. 

Simpson, Esq., F.G.S. 

The Identification of the' Sculptured Tope at 

Sanchi. By W. Simpson, Esq., F.Gf.S. 

— — . On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. By 

Sir E. Clive Bayley, X.O.S.I., G.LE. 

- The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, deciphered 

and translated by the Rev. Pi'of. A. H. Sayce, M.R.A..S. 

In Vol, XIV, Part IV, are — The continuation and com- 
pletion of Prof. Sa 3 me"s paper, 

Sanskrit Text of the Siksha-patri of the Svami- 

Narayana Sect. Edited and translated by Professor Monier 
Williams, G.LE., D.G.L., M.R.A.S. 

Successors of the Seljuks in Asia Minor* By 

Stanley Lane Poole, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

The Oldest Book of the Chinese (the Yh-King) 

and its Authors. Part I. By Terrien de Lacouperie, Esq.^ 
M.R.A.S. 

In Vol, XV. Part I. are papers — On the Genealogj’^ of 
Modern Numerals, Part 11. Simplification of the Ancient 
Indian Numeration. By Sir E. Olive Bayley, K.O.S.I., 
G.I.E., M.R.A.S. 

Parthian and Indo-Sassanian Coins, By Edward 

Thomas, Esq., F.R.S,, Treas.R.A.S, 
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On the Early Historical Relations between 
Phrygia and Cappadocia. By W. M. Ramsay, Esq., 
M.RA.S., and Fellow of Exeter Coll Oxford. 

In VolXV, ParifJJ. are— The Tattva-mukt^vali of Gauda- 
purn^nanda-chakravartin. Edited and translated by Prof. 
E. B. Cowell, M.R.A.S. 

On two modern Sanskrit slokas. Coniinnnicated 

by Prof. E. B. Cowell, M.R.A.S. 

On Malagasy Place-Names. By the Rev. James 

Sibree, Jun., M.R.A.S. 

The Namakkara, with translation and com- 
mentary. By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq., B.O.S., M.R.A.S. 

Chinese Laws and Customs. By Christopher 

Gardner, Esq., Consul, Ichang, M.R.A.S. 

On the Oldest Book of the Chinese (the Yh-King 

and its Authors (continued from Part I.). By Terrien de 
Lacouperie, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

Gleanings fxnm the Arabic. By H. W. Freeland, 

Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 

The Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal has well kept 
up its character of former years. The individual papers, 
however, are not so numerous as usual. Among these may be 
mentioned, in vol. li. pt. 1, No. 1, Contributions on the 
Religion, History, etc., of Tibet, by Baboo Sarat Chandra 
Das, continued from vol. 1. p. 2ol, in which the writer deals 
with the rise and progress of Buddhism in Tibet, his work 
being a literal translation of the first part of the Second Book 
of Dub-thah Selkyi Melon. It appears from this memoir that 
the Buddhism of Tibet may be divided into two main periods : 
1. Nadar or Earlier Buddhism ^ and 2. Chhyidar or Later 
Buddhism^ — a brief and interesting sketch of each of these 
periods being given by the writer. Mr. Sarat Chandra Das 
adds, also, lives of the Panchken-Rinpochkes or Tasi Lamas, 
the thirteen titles of which it is not necessary to reproduce 
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here : — as well as tlie names of the important stages of Tasi 
Paldan Yese Lama’s Journey from Tasi Lhunpo to Pekin, 
A.D. 1770:— and the Life and Legend of Tson Khapa (Lo- 
ssan-Tagpa), the great Buddhist Eefornier of Tibet. Mr, 
Sarat Chandra Das gives, also, the Tibetan Text of the 
eleventh Book of Dub-thah-Selkyi Melon, with a Translation 
into English. This paper is illustrated by twelve plates on 
stone, which can hardly be said to be of value, as the drawing 
is bad, and the lithographic work of the poorest. To the 
indefatigable Major Eaverty we owe an excellent paper, On 
the Author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiii.” In voL li. part i. No. 2, 
is a further continuation of Mr. Sarat Chandra Das’s paper 
entitled “Contributions on the Eeligion, History, etc., of 
Tibet,” in which he treats of the “Eise and Progress of Jin or 
Buddhism in China”; of “Buddhism introduced from Tibet”; 
of the “ Five Chinese Buddhist Schools ” ; of “ Ancient 
China, its Sacred Literature, Philosophy, and Eeligion, as 
known to the Tibetans ” ; and of “ The different Buddhist 
Schools of Tibet.” 

Mr. Grrierson, to whose labours on “ Maithili ” attention 
has been previously called, contributes a paper on “ Manbodh’s 
Haribans,” a poem in the Maithili Dialect of the Bihari 
Language, the chief importance of which is that it is an example 
of the Maithili of the last century, and thus affords a connecting 
link between the old Maithili of Vidyapali and the modern 
Maithili of Harkifnath and other writers of the present day. 
As a poem it corresponds roughly with the first half of the 
Tenth Book of the Bhagavata, or with chapters 57 to 93 of 
the Harivamsa. Of this poem Mr. Grierson gives for the 
present the Sanskrit text only. 

In vol. li. pts. 3 and 4, are papers by Lieut. E. 0. Temple 
on “ Some Hindu folk-songs from the Panjab,” showing, as 
so often before, this writer’s ready instinct in his record 
of the fleeting tales and legends of the day, combined with 
a singularly minute and accurate scholarship. The songs and 
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catches thus recorded may not interest many readers; but 
the grammatical details of the varying dialects from which 
Mr. Temple has written them down will have an abiding 
value, long after the songs themselves may have been 
forgotten. Some of these songs have been already printed 
by the collector in the Calcutta Review of the year 1882, 
treated, he says,, “from a sociological point of view,” 
whatever this may mean. Here, he views them from a 
point of view more generally interesting “as specimens of 
language.” 

Mr. P. IT. Bose contributes a paper entitled “Note on some 
earthen pots found in the alluvium at Mahesvara (ilahesar),^^ 
which being clearly of an archmological character is noticed 
under Archaeology. 

In vol. lii. part 1 , No. 1, is a long and very able paper 
by Mr. Hugh Fraser, “On Folk-lore from Eastern Gorakhpur 
(N.W.P.),” the text of which was originally communicated 
in a Eomanized version, but has been since revised and 
transcribed into Nagari by Mr. G. A. Grierson, and some 
of the Bihari Pandits. Mr. Grierson has contributed to it 
valuable notes on certain dialectic peculiarities, noticeable 
in the songs. Other papers of value have been printed in 
this number of the Journal — as by Surgeon-Major G. Bidie, 
“On Pagoda or Taraha Coins of Southern India”: — by 
0. J. Eodgers, “Coins supplementary to Thomas’s Clironicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli"':— -by Major-General 
A. Cunningham, O.S.L, OJ.E., “On Relics from Ancient 
Persia, in gold, silver, and copper”: — and Eajendralala 
Mitra, LL.D,, C.I.E. “ Note on a Sanskrit Inseriprion from 
the Lalitpur District.’ ■ 

It should be added that the Society has also issued as 
an extra number Mr. Grierson’s “ Introduction to the 
Maithili Language of North Bihar, part ii. Ohrestoinathy 
and Vocabulary.” 

In the year’s “Proceedings” are a number of shorter notices 
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which we have only space here to refer to. Moreover, some of 
the more important of these are promised for future numbers 
of the Journal. Thus, we may call attention to an excellent 
notice by Messrs. Eivett-Oarnac and Cockburn, On stone 
implements, etc., from the Banda district of the N.W.P. : — to 
Mr. 0. H, Lepper*'s Notes on the Singpho and Kampti country 
on the N.E. Frontier : — to Mr. Cockburn'’s paper, On Buddhist 
Sculptures with reference to the handling of celts and other 
weapons : — to a notice by Dr. Hoernie of a birch bark MS. 
from Bakbshali : — to an interesting account by Lieut.- Greneral 
J. T. Walker, Surveyor-General of India, of the return of the 
explorers from Tibet : — and to a report of recent excavations 
under the remains of the Old Fort William at Calcutta, 
sliowing, as these do, the probable site of the Black Hole. 

Madras Journal of Literature' and Science. — In this Journal 
for the year 1881, under the editing of Dr. Gustav Oppert, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, are papers 
by Dr. Oppert, On the Nitiprakasika or ‘‘Expounder of 
Probity ; — and by the same, on two Telugu Inscriptions 
from Baichore, together with some others; — by J. Shaw, “On 
the Predecessors of the High Court of Madras”; — by the 
Rev. E. Sell, “On lim-i-Tajwid, or The Art of Reading the 
Quran ; and a list of Saura worjls, originally collected by 
W. F. Grahame, Esq., but finally drawn up by G. Oppert. 
Of these papers, the first by Dr. Oppert is clearly the most 
important, if his argument, that the Nitiprakasika belongs 
to the same class of works as the Mahabharata and the Hari- 
varnsa, be well founded. Dr. Oppert strenuously maintains 
that the Nitiprakasiki has not been previously published. 
The paper by Mr. Shaw is a continuation of one by him in 
the Journal of the previous year, and brings down the history 
of the “ Predecessoi’s of the High Court of Madras from 
1726 to 1862. The paper is one of considerable historical 
value, but is necessarily of more interest to those who reside 
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in or are acquainted with Madras than to the public generally. 
— The Eev. Mr. SeHs is an elaborate account of the rules to 
be observed in reading the Koran correctly, including a notice 
of peculiarities of spelling of many words in it, of its various 
readings, and of the Takbirs or responses to be said at the 
close of certain appointed passages, together with its punctua- 
tion, the proper pronunciation of the Arabic words, and the 
correct intonation of different passages. He adds a notice of 
Sunnat practices in reading the Koran, and points out that 
care is to be taken that this reading be according to the pro-' 
nunciation of the seven famous Quaris (or Readers) whose 
names he gives. In copying the Koran, the I’ules of the 
Rasm-ul-Ehat must be strictly followed, and the copyist is 
bound to adhere to the recension made in the time of the 
Khalif Othman, the rule being based on the Ijiiia (unanimous 
consent) of the Companions.’^ 

The Ceylon Journal, voL vii. part ii., after a long delay, 
which, we understand, has been unavoidable, has at length 
appeared, and contains many articles of considerable interest 
and research. The following is a list of them : — Nevill, H., 
Ancient Emporium of Ealat, etc., with notes on Fa»Hian’s 
Account of Ceylon ; — L. Nell, the Sinhalese observance of the 
Kalawa; — L. De Zoysa Maha Mudaliyar, Note on the origin 
of the Veddas, with specimens of their songs and charms; — L. 
Nell, A Huniyam Image ; — A. T. Shams-nd-din, Notes on 
the Mira Kantiri Festival of the Muhammedans ; I. L. Yan- 
derstraaten, M.D., Sericulture in Ceylon ; — and, by Jaya- 
tilaka S. Mudaliyar, Sinhalese Omens. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society , — 
In part ix. of the Journal of this Society, published in June, 
1882 , at Singapore, are a number of articles of much interest 
and value, of which the following is a list : — W*. E. Maxwell, 
M.E.A.S., Journey on foot to the Patani Frontier; — Do., On 
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the Transliteration of Malay in the Roman character Do., 
History of Perak fi’om Native Sources ; — J. Dodd, Probable 
origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa; — W. Cameron, Kota 
Glangg’i or Klaiiggi Pahang, with some brief notes on Natural 
History by Oapt. Eilham, and Mr, N. B, Dennys, M.R.A.S., 
which are foreign to the objects of this Report. It should, 
however, be stated that, with this Number of the Journal, Mr. 
N. B. Dennys has forwarded to this Society four very beauti- 
fully executed drawings of a Python’s Egg, a Flying Lizard, 
a Singapore Lobster, and of a Flowering Banana. 

In No. 10, are the following papers: — Journal of a trip 
from Sarawak to Meri, by N. Denison, Fjsq. ; — The Mentra 
Traditions, by the Hon. D. F. A. Hervey; — Probable Origin 
of the tiill Tribes of Formosa (continued from No. 9), by 
John Dodd, Esq. ; — Sea Dyak Religion, by the Rev. J. Per- 
ham ; — and Outline History of the British Connection with 
Malaya, by the Hon. A. M. Skinner. The last two papers 
are very interesting. 

Jotmtal Asiaiique, — ^The following parts have appeared since 
the last Report of the Society — No. 3, Avril-Mai-Juin, 1882, 
wherein are the following papers: — By M. Sauvaire, Numis- 
matique et Metrologie Musulmanes (continuation of former 
paper) : — M. Leon Feer, Etudes Bouddhiques — Mesaventures 
des Arhats: — MM. J. and H. Derenbourg, Etudes sur 
TBpigraphie du Yemen: — ^M. Senart, Etude sur les Inscrip- 
tions de Piyadasi, Deuxi^me partie: — J. Halevy, Les Inscrip- 
tions du Safa — concluding article, The Language. In the 
^^Noiivelles et Melanges’’ are some interesting papers or 
notes by MM. Guyard, Eisenlolir, Brosselard, Imhault 
Huart, and Duval. 

Vol. XX. part 1, Juillet, 1882, contains M. R&an’s Annual 
Report, and List of the Members of the Society. In part 2, 
Aout-Sept., M. Senart continues his [fetude sur les Inscriptions 
de Piyadasi: — M. Bergaigiie publishes the general report of 
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the Committee (MM. Barth, Bergaigiie, and Senart) on M. 
Aymonier’s Sanskrit Inscriptions from Cambodia ” : — M. 
Barth gives his interpretation of them in an article entitled 
Sur les Inscriptions Sanskrites du Oaraboge and M. 
Aimaud, ‘^IJne Inscription non-Semitique de Hamniourabi/’ 
In the Melanges, etc., are many interesting brief reviews, 
notes, etc., by MM. Mon Feer, SiouiE, Halevy, E. J. de 
Dillon, and the Editor. 

[Part 3, Oct.-Nov.-Dec., has for >01116 reason not yet been 
published.] 

In the vinth Series, No. 1, Janvier, 1883, are papers by M, 
G. Maspero, Les Chants d’Amor du Papyrus de Turin et 
du Papyrus Harris, No. 500; ” and by M. Clement Huart, 
‘‘Notes sur quelques Expressions du Dialecte Arabe de 
Damas.” In the “ M41anges,” etc., are, as usual, useful 
notes, etc., by MM. J. Oppert, Bergaigne, Halevy, Devic, and 
the Editor. 

German Oriental Soeiety , — Since the last Report, vol. xxxvi. 
parts 2, 3, and 4, and vol. xxxvii. part 1, have been published, 
and contain a large number of valuable articles — by MM. 
Roth, Aufrecht, De Goeje, Wieseler, Goldziher, Socin, Dozy, 
Ethe, Spiegel, D. H. Muller, BiUiler, Gildemeister, Noldeke, 
and others. Some of these will be noticed hereaftex* under 
their appropriate heads. 

Archeology, — Major-General Cunningham has issued two 
more vols. of his “ Archaeological Survey of India '' — vols. 
xiii. and xiv.—in the first of which he gives Mr. J. D. 
Beglaris Report of Tours- in the South-Eastern Provinces in 
1874~5 and 1875-6 ; and, in the second, a Report of a Tour 
by himself in “ The Punjab in 1878-9/^ both of these vols. 
being illustrated by a large number of plates, plans, and maps, 
some of considerable interest, though it must be admitted tlxat 
the lithographic art of the Surveyor-GeneraPs Office in 
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Calcutta is more' rude than beautiful, though, general^, suffi- 
ciently good to tell its story. In the first of these volumes 
Mr. Beglar has dealt with comparatively speaking little ex- 
plored places in the S.E. Provinces lying between Ohattisgarh 
and Eatak, with many interesting notices of places in Eiwa, 
in the Central Provinces in the West, and in Orissa in the 
East. Some of these were previously quite unknown, as, for 
instance, Chandrehi on the Son river in Eiwa, Turturia in the 
Central Provinces, and Eanipur-Insul in the State of Kariind. 
At the last-named place is a very fine example of an Indian 
hypcBthral temple. The most ancient of the sites visited by 
Mr. Beglar are those of Khandagiri, Udayagiri, and Dhauli, 
the last well known for the rock inscriptions of Asoka. The 
uninseribed Caves of Mara, also visited in this tour, are 
chiefly interesting from their great extent. Of much later 
date are the fine Brahmanical Temples of Chandrehi and 
Turturia, showing, as they do, that, when they were built, the 
arts and architecture of the Central Provinces were quite on a 
par with those of any other part of India. The temples at 
Markandi, on the Wen-Ganga river, and of Boran Deo, in the 
Kavvai’da State of Ohhattisgarh, bear witness to the same fact. 
From these data General Cunningham concludes that the 
wffiole of this part of the country must, at that time, have 
belonged to the Kalachari Rajas of Ohedi, and not, as had 
been previously supposed, to the aboriginal Gonds. 

In the second of these volumes, vol. xiv., General Cunning- 
ham states that the .chief object of his tour in the Panjab 
1878-9 was to visit ‘Hhe rather out-of-the-way places, which 
had not been previously visited.’’ With this view, he examined 
all the sites to the South of MS,nikyala, proceeding thence to 
Shah~Dheri, the ancient Taxila, and, through the hills by 
Chasa or Fatehjang to Kalabagh, on the Indus ; surveying on 
the way the hill Fort of Mari, now K&firkot. Further on, 
he visited the site of Rokri, where the encroachments of the 
Indus had laid bare the remains of an old Stupa, with numerous 
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Buddhist figures and heads in stucco. Thence, he passed to 
the ancient sites of Bhera and Vijhi, on the Jheluin, and of 
Sohdara on theOhinab, and, proceeding viS, Sialkot and Parsarur, 
explored the group of old mounds on the Bagli-bacha river. 
From Lahore, he visited the lofty mound of China, the 
Ohinapati of Hiouen-Tsang, which Kanislxka made the winter 
residence of the Chinese hostages. Thence, crossing tlie Bias 
river, the old sites of Sult&npur, Nakodar, and Furmalial in 
the Jalandar Doab, together with the yet more ancient sites 
of Junit and Janer, to the East of the Sutledge, were duly 
examined. The old city of Sadhora, to the East of Ambala, 
and the famous place of pilgrimage, named Kapalmoelian, 
came next under review; General Cunningham disco vering, 
South of this last place, the site of Topi-a, or Tobra, wlieuce 
Firuz Shah removed the stone pillar of Asoka, now preserved 
at Dehli. 

General Cunningham’s tour ended with a visit to Thaneswar, 
where he explored in detail the sites of the chief places on the 
great battle-field of Kuruksheti’a. Many of these places are 
connected traditionally with the eighteen days’ fight between 
the Pandus and Kaurus, with which almost every Hindu is 
familiar. Indeed, the whole of the country round about 
Thaneswar abounds with names famous in early Hindu 
History, and referring more or less directly to the legends 
preserved in the Mahabharata. 

The Inscriptions and Coins recorded by General Cunning- 
ham in these two volumes will be noticed later on under their 
respective heads. 

But by far the most important book of the year is 
Mr. Burgess’s Eeport on the Buddhist Cave Temples and 
their Inscriptions, and on the Elura Cave Temples, in 
two volumes, which has been published during the last few 
days. These two beautiful volumes comprise the results 
of Mr. Burgess's Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
during the Season-operations ” of 1876-1880, and are, prac- 
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tically, supplementary to the volume on the ^VOave Temples 
of India/' edited by Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess, in 
1880, and indeed to Mr. Ferguson's oHginal work (1845) 
the Eock-Cut Temples of India." Tlie chief object 
of them has been to add much additional material in 
illustration of Buddhist Cave Architecture, which could not 
be comprised within the limits of the preceding work. With 
this view, engravings (with the woodcuts, more than 80 in 
number) accompanied with descriptions more or less full, 
have been given of fourteen groups of caves, including Bhaja, 
Kondane, Pitalkhora, Kuda, Junnar, Nasik, Ajanta, Kanheri, 
etc., with good notices of the inscriptions discovered in them, 
and a useful Sheet of Alphabets, dating from the earliest of 
Asoka at Girnar, b.c. 250, to about A.n. 800. The second 
j volume has been devoted to a more special description of 

i the Elura caves, and of the Brahmanical and Jaina caves 

I of Western India. These three volumes, therefore, taken 

i together, very fairly illustrate the Cave Temples of Western 

India, so far at least as the Archaeological Survey of the 
Bombay Presidency is at present concerned, and though, in 
no sense, exhausting the subject, they may be considered as 
giving a fair presentation of it. The inscriptions in the 
Kanheri caves (which more strictly belong to the preceding 
volume) have been carefully edited by Dr. Biihler, his well- 
known scholarship affording ample warranty for the accuracy 
i of their translations. It is hoped that it may be possible 
to publish two future volumes, one to contain the Mediaeval 
I temples of the Oanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency ; 

! the other, the Architectural remains in Gujarat and other 

districts in the Northern part of the Presidency. 

I Mr. Burgess, the account of whose researches at Amravati, 
had not reached us in time for the Eeport of 1882, has now 
{ published in full the result of his labours, with the title 

t ‘‘ Archaeological Survey of Southern India — No. 3, The 

Amravati Stiipa, Madras, 1882," with a folding plate of 
if' 
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the state of the ruins, taken from a survey made in March, 
1880 ; and seventeen smaller plates, giving various details 
of the sculptures, etc. In this paper, Mr. Burgess gives 
a good summary of what has been done since Mr. Sewell 
began work at the Tope in May, J87I, not omitting the 
needless injury done to it, by the ill-advised visit to it of 
the then Governor of Madras, in January, 1880, owing 
chiefly, no doubt, to the carelessness, or ignorance, of the 
people subsequently left in charge of it. Mr. Burgess adds, 
that “the recent excavations have converted the site of 
the Tope into a large pit, roughly circular, and about 75 
yards in diameter, but with extensions outside the cir- 
cumference at the four cardinal points wdiich render the 
area somewhat like a square with very irregular sides. 
The removal of all the central portion of the debm of the 
Tope for ever destroys the possibility of getting any idea 

of its size or structural arrangements The stones 

were numbered from the south round by the w^est and north, 
but many of them have been omitted from this enumeration, 
for what reason is hard to say.” Mr. Burgess then gives 
a detailed account of all the stones (about 360 in number) 
he met with, inscribed or uninscribed, with transcripts of 
their inscriptions, where legible, which was often not the 
case, together with a notice of the stones excavated by Mr. 
Sewell, and of others removed, for the sake of preservation, 
from Masulipatam to Bezwada. He adds some translations 
of the Inscriptions, furnished to him by Dr. Hultzsch of 
Vienna, together with a brief account of his own excavations 
in the Jaggayyap^ta Sthpa (first discovered by Mr. Sewell), 
to which some allusion was made in last year’s Report. 

The Government of Madras has recently printed an import- 
ant work, drawn up by Mr. Robert Sewell, with the title 
“Archaeological Survey of Southern India — Lists of the 
Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras,'' voL I 
Mr. Sewell had previously issued “ Chronological Tables for 
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Southern India fiwi tlie sixtli cento (Madras, 1881), 

a paper the value of which (for chronological purposes) has 
been disputed by some competent scholars. 

Ill his pi'esent volume, Mr. Sewell states that his object lias 
been “ not only to produce lists of antiquities in each district 
for the use of the Archmological Surveyor, but to furnish 
general information for the guidance of the many residents in 
Southern India, who might be, as yet, uninterested in the 
subject, with the view of enabling them, if their tastes so lead 
them, to join in the work of historical research/^ With this 
purpose, Mr. Sewell has given a brief account of all he lias 
been able to discover himself, or to find elsewhere recorded in 
each taluk or sub-province, into which the Presidency is at 
present divided (with especial reference to the inscriptions 
existing or known to have existed there), viz. Ganjam, Yizaga- 
patam, Godaveri, Kistna, Karnool, Bellary, Anantapur, 
Cuddapah, Nellore, Arcot, etc., in all twenty-one, with the 
native states of Cochin and Travancore. Mr. Sewell has 
added a Table of Transliteration for the Devanagari, Graiitha, 
Malayalam, Telugu, Ganarese, Tamil, and English Alphabets; 
with Appendices on the Antiquities of the Palnad Taluk of 
the Kistna District, on the dates assigned to the South 
Indian Temples, etc., from the works of Messrs, Fergusson 
and Burgess, and (what will certainly prove very useful) a 
complete list of the villages referred to in his Report. Such 
a work cannot be considered, nor does the writer consider it, 
as complete ; but it is a good and sound beginning, and, as 
such, will form an excellent basis for further research. With 
Mr. SewelFs work in his hand, each or any District Collector, 
who will, can supplement it largely by his own local know- 
ledge, and this, especially, in matters of detail which it was 
impossible for Mr. Sewell to obtain, during the brief period 
during which he has been in charge of this Archaeological work. 

The Bombay Government Central Press has also issued a 
valuable work by Mr. J. F. Fleet, The Dynasties of the 
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Kanarese Districts frora the earliest historical Times to the 
Muhammadan Conquest A.B. 1318/' which have been chiefly 
compiled from the inscriptions which abound in Western 
India. The first systematic attempt to collect these in- 
scriptions was made by Sir Walter Elliot, K.O.S.L, P.R.S., 
M.R.A.S., by the compilation of no less than 595 Oanarese and 
old Sanskrit stone tablet inscriptions from the Oanarese country 
alone, together with a large number of others in Telugii. . 

The Indian Antiquary has continued its useful labours 
during the last year, but there is, perhaps, less of strictly 
Antiquarian research in it (always excepting the numerous 
papers by Mr. Fleet and others on inscriptions) than in former 
years. There seems a tendency to admit, as noticed last year, 
a number of papers, such as those on Folklore, etc., which 
necessarily appeal to a limited and special class of students. 
We may, however (in the June Number), mention a visit to 
Pandharpur by Dr. J. Murray Mitchell, a supplementary 
paper to one on Tukartoi in a former number of the Anti- 
quary^ with an interesting account of a sacred festival held on 
the spot twice a year and the suggestion (probably a just 
one) that Pandharpur was most likely, of old, a gathering 
place of the Buddhists, which has been usurped and gradually 
Hincluized. Mr. Burgess has contributed (August) a valuable 
paper on Siipara, Surparaka, Zovirdpa^ which he identifies with 
the village of Supargi, a determination of value as forming a 
firm basis for other and subsequent identifications. 

Mr. Burgess gives also a reply to a paper on the same sub- 
ject by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, originally published in the 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, but since reprinted— 
a valuable criticism of the whole subject. Capt. E. 0. Temple 
gives, also, a paper of some interest (though it is not strictly 
Archeological), entitled LAMIA or AAMIA (August), 
in which he shows that, this name or title does not beiorio* to 

a ; 

India only, but is the property of the whole of Europe. In 
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fact it would seem to be a survival from the earliest Aryan 
Mythology. 

Dr. Klatt, of Berlin^ contributes a useful paper (September)^ 
bemg ‘^Extracts from the historical records of the Jainas,’’ 
with the chief dates in the Pattavalis of the two chief sects 
of the Jainas, the Kharatara, and the Tapa-gaetta. Capt. 
Temple writes on Sarika-Maina, Kepfcimv^ the name of a talk- 
ing bird, common now, as in the days of JElian, in the N. W. 
Provinces and Panjab: — Dr. Thibaut (November) has given 
an useful paper ‘‘On General Cunningham’s new method of 
fixing the initial point of the Gupta Era,’’ the chief point 
being the ascertainment, so far as is practicable, of the chrono- 
logical or astronomical system, the authors of the Inscriptions 
on the Copper Plates, etc., generally made use of. The Eev. 
J. D. Bate contributes an interesting account of the “ Oracle 
of .Hubal,’^ one of the idols of the pre-Islamic period of Arabian 
history, a huge image made of red granite, in the shape of an 
old man with a long heavy beard, which a certain Amrfi, King 
of Hij^z, placed near or on the top of the Kaaba, so that he 
became the presiding God in the temple, and the principal 
Deity of the Quraishites. Hubal was closely connected with 
the old Arabian system of divination by arrows. 

To tlie veteran Archmologist, Sir Walter Elliot, we owe a 
brief paper (with a plate, February), “On a Buddhist Tope in 
the Pittapur Zamindari,” w^here, in the course of some excava- 
tions (in 1848), the workmen discovered five stone vessels with 
covers of the same material, each containing a small crystal 
box or casket, within which were splinters of precious stones, 
a small pearl, a bit of coral, and a piece of gold leaf. These 
objects are now in the Central Museum of the Madras 
Government, and are evident proofs of the hold taken by 
the Buddhist Faith in the Doab of the Krishna and Godavari. 

The Rev. Joseph Edkins, in a paper “ On the Earnestness 
of Chinese Buddhism” (April), has given an account, from 
personal examination, of the cuttings on stone at a hill called 

ji » ' 
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Siau-si"tien, near Pekin, of the Buddhisfc Sacred Books, a 
work which can hardly be called anything else but marvellous. 
On this hill are eight caves, in which the stone tablets, bearing 
the Buddhist books, are piled up. Many of these caves are 
closed with strong stone gratings, through which, however, 
the inscribed tablets can be seen. At length the visitor 
arrives at an open cave, around the four sides of which are 
fixed on its walls the limestone tablets with their inscriptions. 
Each tablet has 988 characters, and, as there are 150 of these, 
the total number of characters amounts to 148,200 in all. 
Four octagon pagodas support the roof, and more than lOOO 
images of Buddha are placed in small niches, in sixteen rows, 
upon the surface of these pagodas, the rows reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling. 

The history of these remarkable works is as follows : — About 
A.n. 1030 (under the Liau .Dynasty) the caves were opened 
and a careful register made of the Tablets, which were found 
to be in all, 1560 in number. From the dates and names, 
it appears that about a.d. 620 (in the Sin Dynasty) a 
priest named Tsing-wan-tsing commenced the work of inscrip- 
tion, and toiled at it till his death in a.b. 639. Other 
monks succeeded him in this labour for 130 to 150 
years ; but, after this, there was a pause in the work for some 
centuries. As stated, about a.b. 1030, the labours of the 
• then forgotten monks were discovered, and the admiration 
of them was so great, that it was resolved to complete the 
unfinished work from the public funds. New Tablets were 
cut, to the number of 360, and in a.b. 1058, an inscription 
was set up to commemorate their completion, giving these 
details. Dr. Edkins adds, To give a more definite idea 
of the work done, it may be mentioned that the cave we 
saw contained 150 tablets, w^hich were large enough to 
admit of the New Testament being twice written upon them, 
in characters of the same size and of the book-laniifuas^e 
version. But there are, in all, 2730 tablets enclosed in 
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these seven caves. Of these, 2130 were cut by the five 
priests working alone in succession for more than a century, 
without public money, and the amount they completed would 
be equivalent to about thirty New Testaments.^’ The favourite 
books of the Northern Buddhists are those of the Mahayana 
or Great Development. It was for these that Hiouen-Thsang 
had an attachment, and it was of these that he brought a 
large supply from India, about a.d. 646, when these tablets 
were being cut. It is these that are engraved on these 
Tablets, and that here continued to be favourites with the 
Buddhists of China. Hiouen-Thsang and the Priest- car vers 
may be compared together. The one desired to add to the 
Buddhist books,, the other to preserve them from all danger 
of destruction. The one was recognized by the Court and 
the Nation as a hero the others toiled on a mountain, at 
a long distance from the capital, which was then in North- 
Western China, at the southern end of Shansi. 

In the Antiquary for May, 1883, is a paper by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, on an inscription referring to a hitherto 
unknown Tadava Dynasty — whose dominion at one time 
extended over the present Nasika %iUas, The inscription is 
on a copper plate, the preservation of which is due to our 
member, the Hon. J, Gibbs, C.S.L, of the Council of Bengal. 
The discovery and interpretation of this inscription shows 
well how much valuable mediaeval history may be made out 
satisfactorily by the collection of the copper grants of the 
frontier rulers, many of whom, at present, quite unknown to us. 

Mr. Howorth adds his xxth paper ‘‘On Chingiz Khan and 
his Ancestors,” which has this much antiquarian interest that 
there is in it a notice by Timkofski of the famous Wall 
of China. 

Besides the papers, above referred to, are many of much 
interest by other writers, such as Capt. R. C. Temple, Prof. 
Forchhammer, H. C. Bell, Dr. F. Muller, E. W. West, E. 
Hultzsch, Prof. Buhler, Prof. W. D. Whitney, W. W. 
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Eockhill, E. Thomas, Lewis Eice, and others, some of which 
will be noticed elsewhere under their appropriate heads. 

In the same periodical are some good notices or reviews 
(not, indeed, all antiquarian), of which the following may be 
mentioned here. Thus, of M. Barth’s Eeligions of India, a 
work of considerable research, but remarkable for the writer’s 
denial of the antiquity of the Vedas: — of Mr. Eobert Sewell’s 
Chronological Tables for Southern India : — of Dr. K. T. 
Holle’s Tahel van oud- en niew-Indische Alphabetten, a 
valuable book, suggested, as already stated, by the late Dr. 
Burnell’s work:-“Of the late Eev. E. M. Wherry’s Compre- 
hensive Commentary on the Quran : — and of Dr. W. Geiger’s 
“ Ost-Iranische Kultur im Alterthum.” M. Geiger’s work is 
illustrated by an excellent map. It may be noted that this 
writer derives the name of Mount Elburz from ‘‘Haraberezaiti,’’^ 
meaning ‘‘lofty mountain.” 

In the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society^ vol. lii. part i. 
No. 1, Major-General Cunningham gives a further account of 
the “Eelics from Ancient Persia, in Gold, Silver, and Copper” 
(see ante J. B. A. S., vol. 1. part 1, 1851), which wwe found 
on the banks of the Oxus, about two marches from Eunduz. 
The place is one of the most frequented ferries on the Oxus, 
and has always been the chief thoroughfare on the road to 
Samarkand. The objects, recently discovered, are a gold 
circlet, 4 J inches each way, with two winged and horned 
gryphons at the end, worth, intrinsically, from 600 to 700 
rupees (it has been described in the Illmtrated London 
News by Sir George Birdwood), and belongs now to Major 
Burton: — a small figure in solid gold, weighing about 518 
grains, representing a Magus in full costume, which, with one 
previously shown in voL 1. plate 14, confirms the accuracy 
of Stobo’s description of the Magus : — a gold seal, with 
deeply cut symbols : — a thin gold ring, representing a lion 
coiichant: — a circular boss, 3| inches in diameter, weighing 
851 grains, and ornamented with a hunting scene of three 
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liorseraen, one of them parsumg two stags, at which he is 
preparing to hurl a spear. General Cunningham conjectures 
that this object was the boss of a shield. Besides these, were 
three gold br^icelets, weighing, respectively, 1310, 3555, and 
3600 grains, terminating in antelopes’ heads, and two lions’ 
heads from similar bracelets. From the coins found, he 
concludes that the deposit was made not later than b.c. 200 
or 180. 

In voL li. Nos. 3 and 4 (1882), is a brief paper by P. N. 
Bose, On some Earthen Pots found in the Alluviuni at 
Mahesvara (Mahesar), showing clearly the site of an ancient 
city (perhaps the Mohishifalopulo of Hioiien-Thsang) on the 
banks of the Narmada, many traces of which can be seen 
from the river. At this spot there would seem to have 
been extensive pottery works, enclosing several round wells. 
The vessels found are not unlike those described by Major 
Mockler in Proc. As. Soc. Beng. for July, 1877, and may 
have been dedicated for some funereal feast, as suggested by 
him. 

In the Jotmial Asiatlqiie^ vol, xx. (Aug.-Sept.), are two 
papers, essentially antiquarian. On the Sanskrit Inscriptions 
from Oambodge, procured by Captain Anmonier. The first 
is a general report from M. Bergaigne, who, with MM. Barth 
and Senart, had been appointed the Committee for their 
examination. In this report he gives details as to which 
inscriptions were taken up by the three examiners, separately, 
for study ; with a brief notice of the places where each of 
them was discovered. Of these inscriptions probably the most 
important is one found at Ang-Ohamnlk in the Southern part 
of Oambodge, on the left bank of the Mekong, as it bears 
a date, 589 — almost certainly of the Saka era. It records the 
erection of a Siva linga by the Governor of Adhyapura 
(whose ancestors had been for three generations Eoyal 
Ministers) for King Jayavarman. This inscription remark- 
ably confirms the accuracy of the date of a.d 600 assigned by 
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Dn Kern to another inscription from Hancliey.^ Saka 589 
corresponds with a.b. 667, the 67 years being sufficiently near 
to represent the three generations. M. Bergaigne gives the 
names of four kings, who may or may not have reigned 
actually in succession to one another, befoi’e Saka 589 —a.b. 
667, and, from the evidence before him, draws the general 
conclusion, that a.d. 825 is the oldest date to which we can 
carry up the buildings of the great edifices at Angkor. If 
this be so, we obtain an important date for the history of art 
in Cambodge. 

The characters used are those of the most ancient inscrip- 
tions, on stone, in the Dekkan, and agree, essentially, with 
those of the first Chalukkyas, from the 6th to tlie 8th century, 
engraved on the walls of the Temples at Badami, Aihole, and 
Pattadakal. The work of the lapieide has been most careful, 
and the orthography is, therefore, correct. The second paper 
gives M. Barth’s readings and translations of the inscriptions,, 
of which M. Bergaigne has provided the general history. 

Before the Academie des Inscriptions, M. Ganneau has 
described a curious female figurine in bronze, perfectly naked, 
with a diadem in the form of a crescent, and her left arm 
extended towards what may, perhaps, have represented the 
rudder of a ship, bearing an inscription in ordinary Phoenician, 
“To the Sidonians.'^'^ There can be no doubt 
that the figure is that of the Astarte of the Sidonians. In 
a later paper, the same scholar gives an interesting resume 
of his archaeological researches in Syria and Palestine, with 
a notice of his discovery, at Gezer, of carved stones, marked 
with the Hebrew word for ^Vboundary ’’ : he thinks that these 
may very possibly indicate the limit of the Sabbath-day's 
journey. 

M. Dieulafoy has given a valuable report of the results of 
his “ Mission Archeologique ’’ to Persia, the chief object of 
which was to study the existing remains of the Achaemenid 
and Sassanian Dynasties, and, especially, of the monuments in 
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tlie plain to the N. of Persepolis, at Meshed Muzzab (Mur- 
ghab), and Mader-i-Suleiman. M. Dieulafoy considers that 
the Takht-Mader-i-Suleiinan — the unfinished remains of a 
structure of vast squared stones (not unlike those at Segesta 
or Selinus)— was originally commenced by Cyrus, and intended 
for his capital. Hence, naturally, the name for it, Parsakarta^ 
which would be easily corrupted into Pasargadae, or translated 
into Persepolis by the Greeks. The existing Persepolis, built 
by Cyrus’s son Darius, was, on this theory, some 25 miles to 
the S. of the earlier building, the previous work at Parsakarta 
having been the model of the great Terrace at Persepolis. 

In connection with these researches of M. Dieulafoy, M. 
Oppert has read at three meetings of the Academie des In- 
scriptions, a long and exhaustive paper (at least, from his 
point of view), entitled “ Le Pretendu Tombeau de Cyrus,” 
his principal argument being, that, while the well-known 
Inscription, am Cyrus the Achaemenid King,” suggests 
the probability that the pillars on which this legend has been 
carved, together with the tomb, were executed by the order of 
Cyrus, it does not follow that the tomb itself was intended 
to contain or ever did contain the actual body of the king. 
Moreover, M. Oppert considers that the form of the tomb is 
certainly that of one intended for a woman. With this view 
he thinks that the previous tradition assigning it to the 
mother of Solomon ought not to be altogether neglected. The 
existence of this tradition suggests to him, therefore, the 
probability that it was constructed for Cyrus‘*s wife, Cassan- 
dane. M. Oppert further holds that Pasargadee could not 
have been at Murghab, but somewhere to the S.E. of 
Persepolis, the historian distinctly relating that Alexander 
the Great, on his return from India, passed Pasargadee before 
he came to Persepolis — a view, he argued, which was sup- 
ported by the Behistun Inscription, where it speaks of the 
false Smerdis leaving Pasargadee, a town situated close to 
a mountain ; there are, however, no mountains at or near 
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Murghab. His Pasargadse must therefore be sought towards 
the Eastern frontiers of Persia. 

From the Acachmij (Aug. 19) we obtain a very full account 
of the curious Buddliist relics which have been recently dis- 
covered at Basseiu near Bombay, and already noticed in 
the Indian Antiquary. The origin of their discovery was 
the following : Mr. J. M. Oaiiipbell, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, went with the well-known scholar, Mr. Bhagvaiilal 
Indraji, to Sopi,ra, near Bassein, to investigate a mound 
known as Burud Eaja Killa. On examining this fort, Blessrs. 
Campbell and Indraji were satisfied that it was a Buddhist 
tope or relic mound, and, also, that in all probability it had not 
been previously opened. They resolved, therefore, to make 
some excavations, which were carried out by cutting a passage 
through the mound about four feet wide, the result being that, 
in the centre, they discovered a small chamber about 2ft, 9in. 
square. Above the chamber they met with a dark circular 
stone coffer or box, in the middle of which stood a copper 
casket six inches high and wide, and, about two inches from 
the casket, eight copper images of Buddha seated, each about 
six inches high. Inside the copper casket was a silver one, 
inside this again a stone one, inside this further a crystal one, 
and inside the crystal a little round dome-shaped gold box. 
Within the gold box, covered with gold flowers as fresh as the 
day they were made, were thirteen small shreds of earthenware, 
possibly pieces of Buddhas begging bowl, or what was 
supposed to be such. Many other curiosities were found, infer 
alia, a small silver coin, which Mr. Bhagvaiila! supposes to be 
one of the Shatakarni kings, who ruled in the Konkan in the 
latter part of the second century a.d. The mound measured 
seventy yards round the base, and was about thirty feet in 
height. It is also stated in the same Journal (Sept. 30) that 
General Cunningham has recently found at Muttra (Mathura) 
a statue more nearly resembling Greek art than anything that 
has as yet been discovered. It represents Hercules with the 
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usual lion-skin. All will rejoice to hear that the GoYernment 
of India have appointed Mr. J. F. Fleet as Epigraphist to the 
Archaeological Survey of India for at least three years. Mr. 
Fleet, who was a pupil of the late Dr. Goldstiicker, is suffi- 
ciently well known from the many (more than one hundred) 
Sanskrit and old Oanarese Inscriptions which he has published 
in the pages of the Indian Antiquary. No more efficient 
pex’son could be found for the duties he is to perform. 

General Progress of Oriental Studies. — Aryan Languages. 
Sanskrit. — Many valuable reviews, essays and books have 
appeared during the past year. Thus^ in the Journal of 
this Society, Yol. XIV. Part 2, Mr. Edwin Arnold, M.E.A.S., 
has contidbuted a paper entitled ‘‘How the Mahabharata 
begins’’: — in Vol. XIV. Part 3, Prof. Monier Williams 
writes “ On the Vaishnava Religion with especial reference 
to the SikshS-patri of the modern Sect called Svami-Narayana, 
giving also in Part 4 of the same volume, the Sanskrit text 
of the Sikshd-patri, with a translation into- English ; and, in 
Vol. XV. Part 2, Prof. Cowell publishes “The Tattva- 
muktavall of Gauda-purnanda-chakravartin,” and “ Two 
modern Sanskrit Slokas.” In the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. li. part 2, Mr. G. A. Grierson has 
published a paper called “ Manbodh’s Haribans,” in the 
Maithiii (Hindi) dialect of the Bihar! language (text only); 
and the Society has printed, as supplementary to its 
usual publications, an Introduction to the Maithiii Language, 
and a Grammar with a Chrestomathy and vocabulary, the 
first in 1880, and the second in 1882, both by the same 
scholar. In lii. part 1, Rajendralala Mitra prints “A 
note on a Sanskrit Inscription from the Lalitpur District,” 
of the date of about a.d. 1424. In the Aladras Journal 
of Literature and Science Dr. Gustav Oppert has printed 
“ The Nitiprakasika,’" or “ Expounder of Policy.” In 
the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, No. xL are 
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two papers translated from the Sanskrit by the Eev. A, 
Bourquin, ‘‘On Dharma Sindhu or the Ocean of Religious 
Rites by the Priest Kasinatha/^ and two papers by the 
Rey, Dr. A, Fiihrer, entitled Manustodhanima sattham, 
the only one existing Buddhist Law Book, compared with 
the Brahminical Manavadharma sastrani.” In the Trans- 
actions of the D. M. G, xxxyi. 2, Pref. Roth gives a 
paper entitled “Der Adler mit dem Soraa/^ from the 
Rig-Veda, iv. 27: — Prof. Anfrecht (xxxyL 3-4), “Beitrage 
zur Kenntniss der Indische Dichterj’V in two articles, with 
some remarks [p. 361] by Prof. Bdhtlingk : — P. v. Bradke 
writes, Leber das Manava-Grhya-Sutra:— and Prof. G, Biihler 
adds a note “Ueber die erklarnng des Wortes Agama im 
Yakyapadiya ii. 1-6.’^ In xxxvii. 1, 0. A. Danielsson prints 
Die Einleitung des Mahabhasya, and Prof. Roth, Losung 
eines Rathsels im Veda. In the Journal Asiatique (August 
and September), M. Bergaigne gives his report “ Sur les 
Inscriptions Sanscrites de Cambodge/’ and M. Barth his 
translation of them (see ante^ Archaeology). At a meeting 
of the Society on November 10*, M. Bergaigne read a paper 
“On a Vedic hymn relating to the descent of Boina on the 
Eagle/^ in which he stated that the text did not need cei’tain 
corrections suggested by Prof. Roth; and, on March 9, M. 
Darmesteter read an essay “Sur Torigine de lalegende mystique 
du Rig-Veda, qui fait naitre la lune de la pensee de FEtre 
Supreme et la Soleil de son regard.^^ 

In the Beviie Critiqxw, are full reviews by M. Barth, of 
Adolph Holtzmann‘'s “Ueber das Alte Indische Epos,"" of Prof. 
Whitney’s “Index Verborum to the published text of the 
Atharva Veda,” of Dr. H. Brunnhofer’s Ueber den Geist 
der Indisclien Lyrik,” of T. Zachariae"s “ Qacvata's Anekartha 
samuccaya, ein homonymisches Sanskrit Worterbuch,"’ and 
a notice by M. Havet, of Mr. Bloomfield’s “ Final as before 
consonants in Sanskrit^’ (see Amer. Journ. of Philology, iii. 9). 
In the D. Literatur-zeitung, No. 26, is an article by Prof. 
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A. Weber, biglily praising the edition by Dr. J. Jolly of the 
Vislmusmriti or Institutes of Vishnu, in the Bibliotheca Inclica; 
in No. 32 of the same, of Prof. Zachariae’s work; and in No. 8 
(1883), of Prof. Weber's Das Septacatakam des FI ala. In 
the 4th voL of the Annales du Musee Guimet, M. Paul 
Regnaud has given a paper on the Pantcha-tantra." In 
La Museon^ part 1, M. 0. de Harlez has printed Une lecoii 
de Philosophie dans ITnde Antique (Ken6panishad) : — M. 
Felix Neve writes, Sur la periode de la Composition 
Dramatique dans Flnde ; and ‘‘ Sur les Drames heroiques et 
mythologiques." The same Journal has also published a 
translation of a Hymn to Agni (from the Rig Veda) by M. 
Gius. Turrini, and states that the same scholar has recently 
translated the Samaveda. At the meeting of the Amei’ican 
Orientalists at New York, in Oct. 1882, papers were read by 
E. W. Hopkins, On words for colour in the Rig- Veda " ; by 
Prof. Bloomfield, ‘‘On differences of use in the Present- 
systems from the same Root in the Veda*”; and by Prof, 
W. D. Whitney, “ On Eggeling’s Translation of the 
Qatapatha-Brahmana for the Sacred Books of the East." 

In the Athenmim^ No. 2853, we have a very interesting 
letter, partly in answer to a review in No. 2850, from the 
Rev, Bunyiu Nanjio, M.R. A.S., as Prof, F. Max Muller calls it, 
“ the reply of a I’eal Buddhist Priest to an English Reviewer " : 
and a review of the excellent translation by Messrs. Cowell 
and Gough of M&dhava Acharya'^s Sarva Darsana Sangraha, 
an account of the different systems of Hindu Philosophy. 
Madhava is better known by the name of Sayanach^rya, and 
has been almost certainly identified by the late Dr. Burnell as 
the famous commentator on the Rig-Veda. He was elected 
head of the Smarta order in the monastery of Qringeri in 
Mysore, a.d. 1331. There is, also, an able review of the 
Translation for the “Sacred Books of the East," of the 
Bhagavad-gita, by K. T. Telang, and of Prof. Eggeling's 
Qatapatha Brahmana, all books well worth preserving in 
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an Englisli dress, and with the best translation available, 
though it may be reasonably doubted whether some of these 
works can be called Sacred Books/’ In its present 
form (for the dialogue is obviously the composition of diiTerent 
ages) the Bhagavad-gita can scarcely be considered the Text- 
book of ally sect, but rather as a sort of Philosophical dialogue 
between Arjuna, the hero of the Mahabharata, and Krishna, 
befoi'e the commencement of the great battle. — We also learn 
from the same Journal that a very old MS. recently discovered 
and sent by the Panjab Grovernment to Dr. Hoernle for his 
examination, turns out to be a mathematical work in an 
ancient form of the Gatha Dialect of Sanskrit, and, perhaps, 
the only Buddhist work on Arithmetic known. Dr. Hoernle 
will, it is understood, print an edition of this work with an 
English translation and full introduction. It is also stated 
that Mr. Cecil Bendall will edit for the University of Cam- 
bridge a catalogue of Mr. Wright’s Nepal MSS. ; that the 
late Mr. Burnell had nearly completed a metrical version of 
Manu for Triibner’s series; and that Dr. G. Blihler, of 
Vienna, is engaged to translate the Laws of Manu, for the 
^"Sacred Books of the East.” 

From the Academy we learn that Anundoram Borooah 
proposes publishing a comprehensive Sanskrit Grammar in 
12 volumes, the size and cost of which, however, will, we 
fear, be beyond the means of most purchasers — though 
such a work might be fairly carried out by adequate Govern- 
ment support : — that Eaja Sourendro Mohun Tagore, who 
has done so much on the subject of Hindu Music, has under- 
taken to set to native music God Save the Queen : ” — and 
that a pupil of Dr. Kern, M. van der Uliet, has published 
a Dutch translation of Kalidasa’s Play Malavikagnimitra,” 
originally published by Prof.'H. H. Wilson. In this edition, 
the editor gives full credit to Shankar P. Pundit’s edition in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series, and agrees with him in his 
vindication of Kalidasa’s authorship, against the doubts 
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expressed by Wilsoii. A letter is also gi yen by Prof. F. 
Max Mtiller on “Prof. BiiMeFs Sanskrit Grammar/’ in 
whicli the learned Professor at Oxford admits that the work 
done by Prof Biihler, and by his colleague Dr. Hultzsch^ 
“contains several important improvements^ and is not dis- 
figured by any ungrammatical forms.” 

Among miscellaneous essays or papers may be mentioned 
by Prof A. Weber, Ueber ein altes Kurzlich in Punjab 
gefundenes Sanskrit MS. (Berl. Akad. Dec. 1881) : — and 
Deber den Kupakscher Kaucikaditya des Dharma-Sagara- 
Streitschrift eines Orthodoxen Jaina von Jahre 1573 [Ibid, 
July, 1882) : — and Ueber Bhavanupala’s Commentar zuHala'’s 
Saptacatakam (Ibid.) — and, in the Folk-lore Journal, part 4, 
a paper by Mr. A. Lang, On the Anthropology of the Vedas. 

A very important work has been completed, the catalogue 
and description of the Sanskrit MSS., etc., collected by one 
of our senior members, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, by Babu 
Kajendralala Mitra, with a long and interesting preface. The 
total number of the MSS. presented by Mr. Hodgson to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was 86 bundles, including 170 
separate works on various subjects. The great bulk of the 
works refers to the history, philosophy, morality, and rituals 
of the Religion of Buddha. Most of the works are narrative, 
the author in each case relating what he had heard himself 
It is right to add that the first idea of this woi-k was due 
to Mr. Arthur Grote, when President of the Bengal A>siatic 
Society, and that the mode whereby it has been carried out 
by Rajeiidralala and his assistant Pandits was also suggested 
by him. The work itself has been printed at the cost of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 

The following may be noted among books recently published, 
though perhaps not all have been issued from the press since 
the Anniversary of 1882, Some too are also in progress. 

Apte, V. S., Student’s Guide to Sanskrit Composition : — 
Avery, J., Polyandry in India and Tibet (American Antiq. 
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Oct. 1881): — Bolitlingk, O.^Sanskrit-WorterbucIi im Kiirzen 
fassung iv* s, 1-263 Brunnhofer, IJeber den Greist der 
Indisclien Lyrik : — Biihler, TJeber eine Kiirzlich fiir die 
Wiener Bniversitat erworbene Sammlung von Sanskrit und 
Prakrit Handscr. : — Do., Leitfaden fur den Elenientar-cursus 
des Sanskrit: — Zachariae, Th., Qafvata’s AnekS-rtba Samue- 
caya, ein homonym. Sanskrit. Worterbuch: — Hultzsch, 

Third Book of Sanskrit, Bomb. Ed. Dept. : — Vasconcellos- 
Abreu, G. de, Manual para o estudio do Saoskrito Classico 
Ohattopadhyaya, Nisikanta, Indische Essays (miscellaneous) : 
— Knauer, Deber die betonung d. composita im. Sanskrit:— 
Uarahari^s Raganighantu Varga xiii. ed. by R. Garbe : — 
Ludvig, A., Eig-Veda, voL 5, completing the first German 
translation of the Rig- Veda: — Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature of Nepal : — Kielhorn, F., Vyakarana- 
Mahabhashya of Patanjali, vol. 2, part 1 : — Bhavana 9 andra 
Vasika, Sannyasimate-Ayurveda-Sangraha, or Hermit system 
of Medicine : — Benfey (the late Prof.), Die quantitats verscliie- 
denheit in d. Samhita u. Pada Texten d. Veda., Abth. 6: — 
Leumann, E., Das Aupapatika Sutra erstes Upanga d. Jaina ; 
— The Pandit, new series, of Benares, vol. iv. : — Panini's 
Grammatical Sutra in eight books, edited by W. Goonetilleke : 
— Malavika en Agnimitra, Toonel stuck van Kalidasa ; — 
N. 0. Paul, Treatise on the Yoga Philosophy : — Neisser, W., 
Zur Vedischen Verbal-Lehre : — and Deussen, S., Das System 
d. Vedanta. Among books printed in Calcutta, may be noticed 
— Astanga Hridaya, Hindu Medicine, by Bhag Bhata : — The 
Gitagovinda by Jayadeva Goswami: — The Kavyadarsha, by 
Sridandi: — Eavya-Sangraha, a Sanskrit Anthology: — Pancha- 
dashi, a Treatise on the Vedanta Philosophy, by Bharatitirtha 
Vidyaranya : — and Vachaspatya, a Comprehensive Sanskrit 
Dictionary, by Prof. Taranatha Tarkavachaspati. 

SindL — In the Gahutta Revmo (July), Mr. Syamacharan 
Ganguly writes on Hindi, Hindustani, and the Behar Dialects, 
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and Mr. Grierson writes a paper, entitled Self-Defence/’ 
in reply to Mr. Ganguly. The following books may also be 
noted: Brown, J. F., A Hindi Primer in the Roman character: 

Pincott, F., M.E.A.S., Hindi Manual, literary and provin- 
cialj with complete vocabulary: — By Harischandra (Pandit), 
Andher Nagari, a drama :—Bharatajanari, Do. :— Niladevt, 
Do. :— Gitagovinda, with a life of Jayadeva : — a History of 
the Boyal Race of Bundi: — and, Madhuinukala, or Songs 
sung at the Holi Festival. 

Bengali — The following books may be noticed as having 
been recently published — -Muhammad Muhsiner Jiban Charit, 
a translation from the English of a biographical notice of 
the founder of the Mohsin Fund: — Swarnalata, by Dmesh 
Chundra Nandi, 3rd ed. : — Arya-Gatha, by Dwijendra- 
M1 Raya : — Sabhar Karya Nirbuha Bisuyak Bidhi, a transla* 
tion of Mr. Palgrave’s Chairman’s Handbook ” : — Koran 
Shureef, a translation of the Koran: — Aitihdsik Patha, Studies 
in Indian History, by Rajani Kanta Gupta: — The Sanhitas, 
Nos. 1-5, translated by Hara Sundara Tarkaratna : — Sakun- 
tala-tattwas, or a Review of Kalidas’s Drama of Sakuntala, 
by Chandra Nath Basu : — Sandhya Sanyit, by Rabindra Nath 
Tagore : — Parlbarik Prabandha, Essays on Hindu Domestic 
Life, by Kashi NS,th Bhatt&chaijya : — The Meghaduta, trans- 
lated into Bengali Verse by Raj Krishna Mukharji: — and 
Human Physiology, with a chapter On the Preservation of 
Health, by Ashutosh Mitra. 

Hinchistani — The late Mr. Fallon’s New English-Hindu- 
stani Dictionary is progressing satisfactorily, the eleventh 
part to the word “Root” having reached us: — Mr. Phicott 
has published Alif-Laila-wa-zubani Urdu (the Arabian Nights 
in Hindustani, but with Roman transcription) : — and the Rev. 
T. Craven has printed “ The Popular Dictionary in English 
and Hindustani and Flindustani and English : — Mr. J. T. 
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Platts is also publishing a Hindustani Dictionary, of which 
part 1 is out. Mr. A. H. Keane has been appointed Professor 
of Hindustani at University College, Gower Street* 

Pal% Smhaleseyeto,—Among^ 2 i,-^BVB or books may be noticed; 
Gray, J., Dhammapada or Scriptural Texts, a book of Budd- 
hist Proverbs, from the Pali : — Jayatilaka, S., Sinhalese 
Omens (Oeyl. Journ. vii. 24) : — MinayeflF, J., Pali or Magadhi 
Grammar, translated by 0. G, Adams: — Muller, E., Con- 
tributions to Sinhalese Grammar [Ind, July- Aug.) 

Oldenberg, Dr., Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, 
translated by W.Hoey, M.R.A.S. : — Do., Vinayapitakam, one 
of the principal Buddhist Scriptures, vols. iv. and v. Of 
special interest is a translation by Mr. Donald Ferguson, of 
Colombo, of an article by Dr. Kuhn in the Munich Sitzungs- 
berichte, with the title “ On the Oldest Aryan Element of the 
Sinhalese Yocabulary.” In this paper the general view that 
Childers and others since him have maintained, viz. that 
Sinhalese is distinctly of ilryan origin, is supported, though it 
is also shown that many non- Aryan words have crept into it, 

KonkmiL — ^MafFei, A. F. X,, has published a Grammar of 
Konkani, with Chapters of the Old and New Testament in 
the Kanarese character: — and, Gerson da Cunha, J,, M.R. A.S., 
Konkani Language and Literature {Bombay Gazette), 

Bibliotheca Indioa , — In this Series the following' works 

■ .O' 

appear to have been published during the last year, but there 
are probably some others which have not reached the Library 
of the Society, as their issue is not as regular as it might be: 
Hemadri, Ohaturvarga Chintaraani, edited by Yogesvara Smri- 
tiratna, vol. hi, part 1 : — Vishnu, Institutes of, by J. Jolly, 
fasc. 1, 2: — Katha Sarit Sagara or Ocean of Streams of Story, 
by C. H. Tawney, Fasc. 8, 9, 10: — Lalita Vistara, or 
Memories of the Early Life of Sakya Sinha, by Rajendralala 
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Mitra, fase. 2 : — The Mimamsa Darsana, with the com- 
mentary of Savara Svamin, by Mahesacliandra Nyayaratna, 
fasc. xvi. : — The Nirukta, with Commentaries by Satyavrata 
Samasrami, yoI. i. fasc. 3. 4 : — The Srauta Sutra of Apas- 
tamba, belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, with the Com- 
mentary of Eudradatta, edited by Prof. Garbe, fasc. 1, 2, 3 : 
* _The Tayu Parana, a system of Hindu Mythology and 
Tradition, edited by Eajendralala Mitra : — The Sanhita of the 
Black Yajur Veda, with Commentary by Madhava Acharya, 
edited by Mahesachandra Nyayaratna : — and the Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali, with the Commentary of Bhoja Eaja, 
and an English translation by Eajendralala Mitra. 

Sacred Boohs of the East. — The following works in this 
Series have been issued during the past year: — Vol. XIV. 
Sacred Laws of the Aryans, by Prof. G, Biihler, 1882. — 
Vol. XVIL Vinaya Texts, part 2. Mahavagga v.-x. Kulla- 
vagga, i.-iii. By T. W. Ehys Davids and H. Oldenberg, 
1882.— Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts, part 2, by E. W. West, 
1882. — -Vol. XIX. The Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King, by the Eev. 
Prof. S. Beal, M.E.A.S. — Vol. XXIIL The Zend- Avesta, part 
2, by M. J. Darmesteter, 

Indian Institute at Oxford. — The Indian Institute continues 
to make the progress its best friends hope that it will, and the 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Prof. Monier Williams, Hon. 
M.E.A.S., may be congratulated on the success which has at- 
tended the earnest labour he has given to its advancement. A 
considerable portion of the structure has now been built, and the 
visitor to Oxford is able to form an idea of the character of the 
building at the end of Broad Street, one of the best, if not the 
best, sites that could have been selected for it. On Jan. 1, 1883, 
the total sum received from contributions with interest and profit 
on investments had reached £20,149 19s. 4^., about £2400 being 
yet to be received. This year, on May 2, H.E.H. the Prince 
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of Wales "was pleased to attend at the ceremony (nominal) of 
laying the foundation stone, and was supported in this good 
work by a large number of gentlemen, who, from their long 
practical life in India, were well aware of the value of the 
institution they were thus called upon to support. To 
Professor Williams justly belonged the chief honour of this 
interesting occasion, and every true Oriental scholar will 
wish that for the future there may never be wanting to 
the support of the Institute friends as faithful, and ad- 
ministrators as large-minded as its virtual founder. His 
Eoyal Highness truly said, “that the building it had been 
their privilege to see begun this day would be a monu- 
ment to the Professor’s energy and influence,” and that 
“ he looked upon this work with special interest because 
it was a part of that which Oxford was particularly called 
upon to perform. It had seemed good to those who were in 
charge of their Indian Empire, that those civil servants who 
were appointed to take part in its government should have 
the advantage of special training, and the University of 
Oxford had stepped forward and secured for itself no small 
share in that enviable duty. It was their desire that those 
who were sent forth to that splendid task should caiuy to 
the civilization of the East all the knowledge, the culture and 
the civilization which our older Universities offer. When 
the restrictions of Caste, which had in the past separated 
India from this country, grew less and less, a large number 
of the youth of our Eastern Empire wonld be found receiving 
education on our shores ; and it was well, that, by the eSbrts 
of Prof. Monier Williams and the energy of his friends, a place 
of welcome had been provided for them at this University.’’ 

The Calcutta Review for the last year has many good papers 
and essays, of which the following may be specified : — Two 
papers by H. G. Keene, OJ.E., “The Aryan Germ” and 
“ Mediaeval India ” ; two papers by Syaraacliaran Ganguly, 
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“Hindi, Hindustani, and the Behar Dialects and “The 
Language Question in the Panjab ” ; two papers by Capt. E. 
C. Temple, “Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the 
Villages in Northern India,-’ and “ Legends of the Murree 
Hills Indigenous Schools in Oudh and the N.W. Pro- 
vinces,'’ by J. 0. Nesfield ; two papei's by E. 0. Dutt, “Modern 
Eesearches into Early Civilization,” and “ The Aboriginal 
Element in the Population of Bengal ” ; “ In Self-Defence,” 
by G. A. Grierson ; three papers by Mr. B. Eehatsek, “ The 
Monastic and Secular Clergy of Portuguese India,” “Man- 
delslo and Thevenot, their Travels in India,” and “ Carvalho 
Count of Oyuras ” ; “ Vedantisin,” by the Eev. T. J. Scott ; 
“N.W. Settlements,” by J. S. McIntosh; “Phases in the 
Fortunes of the East India Company,” by G. W, Chine; 
“Chronicles of the Marava Country,” by J. L. W. ; “The 
Chronicles of Ohandrakona,” by 0. S. B. ; “ The Shiahs,” by 
the Rev. E. Sell ; “ The Aristocracy of Behar,” by G. P. S. ; 
“Public Works Polity in France, and its application to local 
self-government in India,” by A. J. Hughes ; and “Economic 
Reform in Rural India,” by Arthur Harington. 

Semitic LiteratureSehrew and Chaldee.— valuable 
papers have appeared in different periodical Journals during 
the last year, some of which it is advisable to notice here. 
Thus, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archmo- 
logy, June 6, Mr. Sharpe has pointed out that in the Hebrew 
Inscription from Ravenna, noted by Mr. Fotheringham, 
(see Report of 1882), the Hebrew word ought to be read 
instead of as it seems impossible to get out of 
the first letter, while, on the other hand, it is exactly like an 
3, except that the opening at the foot is closed, which often 
happens in writing. In the Athenceum (pp. 80, 113, 174), 
are long notices by M. Shapira, the obtainer of them, of a re- 
markable collection of Hebrew MSS. written by Karaite Jews, 
who hold to the faith of the founder, Anan, who lived in the 
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8th century A.B., and protested, on two chief points, against 
the accepted doctrine of the Rabbis : 1. That the whole of the 
twenty -four books of the Old Testament are given by Ood; 
and 2. That only the written word of Grod is to be obeyed, not 
traditions, etc. The number of M. Shapira’s MSS. is, in all, 
138. The collection may be considered as supplementary to 
those brought to England by him last year, and which were 
for the most part Rabbinical documents. Inter alia/m this 
collection is a large fragment, of more than 300 pages, of an 
unique Arahie-Hebrew Lexicon, in which many difficult words 
in the Bible and the Mishnah are explained. The whole of 
M. Shapira's collection has been now purchased by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 

There are also good reviews of many important works, 
such as M. Renan’s L’Ecclesiaste traduit de l’H4breu” 
(p. 138), the date of which he places shortly before the 
birth 'of Christ, at the same time strenuously opposing the 
idea that there are Grsecisms in the hook, though these 
have been previously accepted on the authority of such com- 
mentators as Drs. Graetz and Plumptre: — of M, Lenor- 
nianfs ^‘Histoire d’apr^s la Bible,” vol. S (p. 204), which, 
like his first volume, is interesting, learned, and suggestive 
— even if it 'Contains fewer startling novelties. There 
can be little doubt that his views have been considerably 
influenced (perhaps unintentionally) by his theological pre- 
possessions, as where, in his Appendix, he controverts Prof. 
Delitzsch’s argument that the plain of Babylonia was the 
Eden of Genesis. The Indian myth of Meru, surely, has 
little to do with this matter ; moreover, it is, we believe, held 
by the best authorities to be Post-Vedic: — of the Rev. W. 
Lowe’s “Commentary on Zechariah” (p. 304) for the use of 
candidates for honours in the Theological tripos : — of Dr. 
Graetz’s “Commentar zu dem Psalmen’’ (p. 456), in which 
he suggests that, taken altogether, the Psalms comprehend 
a literature of eight centuries from David to the Queen 
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Salome- Alexandra. Dr. Gfraetz considers these poems to be 
of a national religious character, and that they may be 
arranged in five books, corresponding, in this respect, with 
the five books of Moses : he further believes that David was 
not the author of any one of them, though some may have been 
composed by some of his descendants, who lamented the loss of 
his kingdom of Dr. J. Landsberger’s excellent and elegant 
translation of Kalonymos ben Kalonymos's work ‘‘ Iggerith 
Baale Hayyim, Abhandlungen liber die Thiere^’ (p. 494) — 
itself a translation from original Arabic sources by Ealony- 
inos, a Jewish scholar of Provence in the fourteenth century. 
At the end of this work are copious critical notes, of value for 
the comparative philology treated of in them, as well as for the 
history of the migration of Fables. 

For Talmudic Literature, comparatively little seems to have 
been accomplished during the past year, but we may notice 
the translation by the Eev. E. G. King of the ‘‘ Yalqut 
‘collection’) by E. Simon, on Zechariah,” with the aid of 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, the learned “Eabbinical Eeader^' at 
Cambridge (p. f505). This compilation contains, under the 
head of the Biblical books, all the Agadic passages bearing 
on them, scattered through the Talmud and the Midrashim. 
Mr. King has had at his disposal all the editions of the 
Yalqut, but, unfortunately, no MSS. of the Midrash are 
known to exist. 

It may be added that Dr. Wunsche is fast progressing 
with his German translation of the Midras Eabboth on the 
Pentateuch — the notes at the end by Drs. Fiirst and O. 
Straschun being valuable for many corrections and elucida- 
tions of the translation. 

As separate notices, attention may be called to M. Neu- 
bauer’s interesting account (p. 698) of a Hebrew Deed, dated 
at Colchester, in a.d. 1258, a transcript of which he has dis- 
covered in the fly-leaf of Miinster’s Diet. Chaldaic, Basle, 
1527, now in the Bodleian Library fp. 598), and to a further 
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note Mi\ S. L. Lee (p/ 628)^ in whick he that 

eighteeen years previously to Dr. Neubauer’s document (ie. in 
A.D. 1240), Henry HI. sumraoned a Jewish Parliament to 
Worcester, three members of which are stated to have been 
deputed by the Jews of Colchester. A writ, also, of a.d. 
1268, mentions Jewish schools in Colchester (ibicl). It 
maybe added that, recently, Mr. H. S. Cuming exhibited at 
a meeting of the Arch. Institute (p. 702), a Jewish horn 
(sliofar) found in the Thames, and of mediaeval date, exactly 
resembling those still in use in the synagogues ; that Hr. Fischl 
Hirsch, of Halberstadt (p. 347), has recently discovered in 
Spain, MSS, of the Jerusalem Talmud, part Zeraim, with the 
commentary by Sirillo, as well as the Babylonian Talmud, 
part Nashim, and Tract Eduyoth ; and that the National 
Library at Paris has lately acquired a MS. of the Mishnah 
and Babylonian Talmud, containing the Tracts Babu 
Bathra,'’ ‘‘ Abodah Zerah/Vand Horayoth,’’ its date being, 
probably, about the twelfth century (1883, p. 55). Lastly, Dr, 
Ginsburg has contributed (p. 409) a letter of great value, on 
a MS. of the Old Testament, lately acquired by the British 
Museum, consisting of three large quarto volumes, of 184, 
278, and 186 folios respectively. The MS. is of late date, 
having been finished at Lisbon in a.b. 1483, but is of great 
beauty and interest, its illuminations exhibiting a mixture, not 
only of French and Flemish art, but of German and Italian, 
interspersed with decorations of an Oriental character, more 
especially Persian. It is, no doubt, a careful copy of an 
ancient codex, the various readings given in the margin 
clearly showing that it has been compiled from ■well- 
known and accepted recensions. It cannot be doubted 
that this codex is of great importance for the criticism of 
the text. 

In the Academy (p. 436) we have a curious paper by 
Prince L. L, Bonaparte on the Hebrew y and the nasal 
guttural consonant,^’ in which, after an elaborate statement 
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of details, lie suggests “that the corrupted Jewish European 
pronunciation of [_n] for y ” is possibly “ due to the Celtic, 
a language which, even in its Bardic Alphabet, was in posses- 
sion of a symbol peculiarly shaped, and exclusively expressing 
this non-radical nasal sound. We have, also, notices of the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne^s “Micah,^^ a new volume of the 
“ Cambridge Bible for Schools/’ in which the writer maintains 
the divisions and dates of the several prophecies, as suggested 
first by Ewald, but modified by Wellhausen. The text is 
admitted to be in many places hopelessly corrupt : — of tlie 
Rev. W. Lowers “ H ebrew Studeiit^s Commentary on Zachariah 
(p. 26), and Mr. H. J. Mathews’s “Rabbi Saadiah in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, voL i. part 1, both 
previously noticed : — of Dr. H. L. Strack’s “ Pirque Aboth ” 
(p. 27), the most popular and the most interesting of the 
Treatises of the Mishna : — with a brief sketch of the Shapira 
MSS. (p. 53), and an interesting notice by Mr. C. J. Ball of 
the Rev. B, Spiers^ “School System of the Talmud” (p. 61), 
which shows much good common sense on the part of the 
Rabbi teachers. We have, also, a notice by Dr. Driver, 
Reg. Prof, of Hebrew at Oxford (from the Journal of 
Philology), of some alleged linguistic afiBnities of the “Elohist,” 
his argument being that the reasoning of Giesebrecht does 
not prove that the date of the “ Elohist ” writings must be 
between A.D. 700 and 450, 

To the Revue Critique M. James Dafmesteter contributes a 
paper on some new Judmo-Persian MSS. lately discovered by 
M. Neubauer in Paris, the important nature of which was 
pointed out by M. Munk, forty years ago. In the same 
Journal (Sept. 25) are notices of a paper read before the Acad, 
d. Inscriptions by M. Halevy, entitled “ L’lmmortalite de 
Tame chez les Semites,” in which he referred to the descent 
of the goddess Astarte to Hades in search for Tammuz, etc., 
and one, in reply to the preceding (Oct. 9) entitled “ Llmmor- 
talite de Tame chez les Juifs,” by M. Derenbourg. There are^ 
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also, excellent reviews by M. Hal4vy (Feb. 12) of Gliwolson’s 
Corpus Inscript. Hebraicarum, the great importance of wbich 
he points out to be the final settling of the extent to which 
Firkovieh had carried his forgeries, while the paper is an 
adequate amswer to the virulent denunciations of MM. 
Harkawy and Strack. There are dates, unquestionably 
genuine, for the years A.n. 240, 289, and 330. To these 
may be added notices of M. SchureFs La communaute 
Juive de la Rome antique'^— a very curious history; of 
Ascoli’s Inscriz. inedite, Hebraichi, etc, (noted in former 
reports) i and by M. Olermont-Ganneau of M. Ohwolson^s 
‘‘Corpus.’^ 

Besides these, is an excellent review (Jan. 22), by M. 
Maurice Vernes, of Dr. Eeuss’s valuable “ Geschichte der 
Heiligen Schriften Aliens Testaments,’^ now, at length, 
brought to a completion : — a curious paper read to the 
Acad. d. Inscr. by M. Derenbourg, “Sur les usages funeraires 
des J uifs ” (Feb. 12), with special reference to the true sense 
of the Hebrew word “ Nefesch,^^ which led to some discussion 
at the time (though fully accepted by M. Renan), but has 
since been opposed in England by Mr. Cheyne and Prof. 
Robertson Smith {Acad. March 10 and 17, 1883) : — an 
excellent review (March 12) by M. Halevy, of M. Ledrain’s 

Histoire dTsrael,” 2^^® partie, extending to the Revolt of the 
Jews in the time of Hadrian, a.d. 135, a work well worth 
reading, though disfigured by a large number of erroneous tran- 
scriptions and translations: — and by M. Uernes of M. Horst's 
‘^Leviticus xvii.-xxvi. und Hezechiel." M. Horst is a pupil 
of Dr. Reuss. In the Mm4on (Tome i. pt. 1), M. Lenormant 
writes of ‘‘ Og et Magog, etude Ethnographique " (Gen. x) : — 
and Tome ii. p. 2, on ‘‘Les peuples de Toubal et de Mes- 
chech,'^ and M. Ch. de Motais has a paper on “Le Second 
Chapitre de Gen4se." In the Rev* Arclieologique (May), 
M. Ledrain has a paper “Sur deux Sceaiix portant le m^nie 
noin Hebreu : — and M, Lenormant in the Journ* d* Savants 
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(Aug. Oct.) has written De populo Javan.’’ To the Reme 
cles Ettdes Juives, MM. Renan, Derenbourg, Nenbaner, Moses 
Schwab, Steinsclineider, Bloch, Loeb, and others have con- 
tributed valuable articles, which, however, it is not necessary 
to particularize here. 

Among Miscellaneous books issued during the last year may 
be mentioned Bacher, W., Die grammatische Terminologie des 
Jehhdaben Dawid Hajjug: — Wunsche, A., Midrasch Schemot 
Rabba, de Haggadische auslegung des zweiten buch Moses : — 
Levy, J., Neu-Hebraisches u. Ohaldaisches Worterbiich, 
Lief. 16 :— Schwarz, A., Die Tosifta der Tractatus Erubin in 
ihrem verhaltnisse zur Mischna Kritisch untersucht : — Dr. 
Ginsburg’s Massorah, 2nd vol. completing the text : — Rev. T. 
K. Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, vol. ii.: — Seymour, W. D., 
New Metrical Translation of the Psalms: — and Winer’s 
Chaldaisch grammatik fiir Bibel u. Targumim, 3 Auflage. 

There is perhaps less to record on the subject of 
Arabic pure and simple, than in former years, but there are 
some interesting matters to notice, more or less connected with 
it. Thus, in the AthencBum (1883, p. 504), there is a very 
interesting account of M. Derenbourg’s “Livre de Sibawaihi” 
(the review of this book by M. Gruyard in the Revtte Critique 
was noticed in the last Report). It appears that the idea of 
editing this, the greatest of the Arabic Grammatical works 
of the middle of the eighth century a.d., was suggested, as 
far back as 1867, to his pupil, M. Derenbourg, by the veteran 
Arabist, Prof. Fleischer; and, at length, after a long and 
careful study, extending over more than ten yeai’s, of all the 
known MSS. at Cairo, in the Escurial, at the Bodleian, in 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Vienna, etc., M. Derenbourg has 
brought out his edition, not, however, till it had been revised 
by Profs. Noldeke and Prym. The value of Sibawaihi’s work 
is that it is, in fact, a literary history of early Arabic poetry, 
embodying as it does many verses of the earliest poets, 
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together with notes of older grammarians, which now 

perished. Another work of considerable importance also 
noticed on the same page is Hr. J. Wellhausen's Muham- 
mad in Medina/^ an abridgment of A1 Wakidy“’s account of 
Muhammad’s campaigns, during the Medina-period of his 
career. The only perfect MS. of this work is in the Library 
of the British Museum. It is a pity that Dr. Wellhausen 
has adopted a plan for the transliteration of Arab names, 
which is simply disfiguring the Arabic originals. Few 
would at once recognize Muhammad in Muxaramad, Wakkas 
in Abu Vaqqac, or Ohod in Uxud. In Spain, we learn 
(p. 892) that the Arabic Text of Ibn Bashcuwal, a Hispano- 
Miihammedan Historian of the thirteenth century, has recently 
been published. It is the first of its class printed in Spain, 
since the beginning of the present century, and, at present, 
consists only of the Arabic text. The Villon Society are 
issuing to subscribers Mr. J. Payne’s translation (unabridged) 
of ‘“^The Thousand and One Nights”— and three volumes of 
this work have already appeared. We may add that in the 
Bevista Contemporanea of January, is an important paper 
by Vicente Tinajero “ On the Moallakahs,” in which he 
treats first of the Dialects and then of the life and ex- 
ploits of Amr-ul-kais, the first of them— on the same subject 
— being continued in the paper for February, the life of 
Amr-ul-kais being completed, with the translation of his 
Moallaka. That of Amr son of Kolthoum is soon to follow : 
and that in the Cornhill for March there is an interesting 
paper on the writings of the Arab Philosopher, Al-FIariri, 
who died in A.D. 1122. 

In the Academy (1882, p. 407) is a review, by the 
Rev, P. Badger, of considerable length, of Mr. W. S. 
Blunt’s “Future of Islam ”:~A notice (p, 6) of Mr. S. L. 
Poole’s “Speeches and Table Talk of Muhammad,” a work of 
real value as giving those who cannot read Arabic a clear 
idea of what manner of man the Prophet of the Arabs really 
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was, and of the true character of the Eeligious and Ethical 
teaching of the Koran. Mr. Poole’s work, which is a good 
and eSective specimen of historical criticism, shows this 
at least;, that Muhammad was neither a mere impostor 
nor a madman: — then we have a learned review Mr. 
Badger (p. 87) of the late Mr. Wherry’s Comprehensive 
Commentary on the Quran,"’ in which, however, he is com- 
pelled to point out innumerable errors in transliteration, 
arising, no doubt, from the fact that Mr. Wherry’s knowledge 
of Arabic was scarcely sufficient for the task lie under- 
took : — Mr. Poole, also, very fully reviews (p. 118) Mr. 0. J. 
Lyall’s Translations from the Hamaseh ” (originally printed 
in the Journ. of the Beng. Asiat. Soc.), and claims for him 
to be “the best translator of the earliest Arabic Poetry,” 
just as the late Prof. Palmer “had an inimitable power of 
rendering the later poetry which flourished at the Khalif s Court 
at Baghdad,” Some of the poems in this selection go back as 
far as the fifth century a.d., and “breathe the true spirit 
of Desert Poetry ” : — Mr, E. T. Rogers (Rogers Bey) has 
also contributed (1883, p. 210) an article “On Early Arab 
Monuments in Cairo.” Mr. Rogers was so fortunate as to 
see, in company with the Architect to the Ministry of 
Wakfs, a mausoleum containing marble slabs engraved with 
the titles and dates of the deaths of many members of the 
Abbasside Family, and of some of the Mamluk Dynasty. 

On p. 221, the same writer gives some valuable notes 
“On the ’Atfah, the Mahmil, and the Ark of the Cove- 
nant.” 

From the Itevue Critique (1882, June 12) we learn that M. 
H. Tassy has completed the translation of an Arabic MS. 
procured by him at Ouargla, and has transmitted the same to 
the Acadernie des Inscriptions: — M. Rubens Duval also 
(p. 141) reviews, at great length, the valuable memoir by 
M. Socin, “ Die Neu-Aramaischen Dialekte von Urmia bis 
Mosul,” a continuation, so to speak, of his former book on 
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the Aram^an Dialect of Tur-' Abdin. This, with liis previous 
work (in 1878), “ Arabische Sprichworter uud Eedens-arten,'' 
affords ample proof of his linguistic zeal. It is understood 
that he is now engaged on a collection of Kurd songs and 
texts. M. Gunzburg reviews 0. Loth’s ^‘Ueber Leben und 
Werke des 'Abdallah ibn al MMazz,” reprinted by the 
German Oriental Society, after his lamented death a year 
since. 

In the Journal Asiatique (Aug. Sept.) M. F. Siouffi gives 
a curious account of the sect of the Yezidis (a subject perhaps 
not strictly Arabic) ; and M. Clement-Huart, '' Notes sur 
quelques Expressions du dialecte Arabe de Damas (Jan. 
1883). In the Trans, of the D.M.G., xxxvi. 2-4 and 
xxxvii. 1, are papers by Dr. J. Baarmann, entitled, Abhand- 
lung iiber das licht von Ibn-al-Haitam ; — Goldziher, Ig., 
Beitriige zur erklarung des Kitab-al-Fihrist ; — A. Socin, Der 
Arabische Dialect von Mosul und Mardin:— R. Dozy (whose 
unexpected death all Oriental scholars will deplore), Leber 
einige in Granada entdeckte Arabische handschriften : — 
D. H. Miiller, Kritische beitrage zur Slid Arabischen Epi- 
graphik : — Gildemeister, J., Des Abd-al-Ghani Al-Nabulasi 
Reise von Damascus nach Jerusalem : — Sendschreiben von 
0. Lang am Prof. Fleischer ; and two further notices by 
Prof. Noldeke and F> Liebrecht on Socin’s Dialects of 
TJrmia. In " Le Mmeon ” is a paper by A. F. van Mehreii, 
entitled, "Three Treatises of Avicenna on the Soul” (in 
Swedish). In the works of the late M. de Longperier, 
now in course of publication (vol. i. p. 604, etc.), are many 
papers connected with Arabic subjects (for the most part 
Numismatic). 

In the Edinburgh Eemiv (October and April, respectively) 
are papers by Mr. S. L. Poole, on "The Ooran,” and "The 
Empire of the Khalifs.” 

The following books have been issued from the press during 
the last year. Wellhausen, Mohammed in Medina; — Devic, 
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Les Pluriels brises en Arabe ; and, by the same, Les Villes 
de la France Meridionale au moyen-age d’apr^s les Greograplies 
Arabes S. L. Poole, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages : 
a new Edition of Mr. Lane’s “Arabian Nights ” : — “ Hours in 
a Mosque,” and Speeches and Table Talk of Muhammad : — 
Dteterici, F., Die sogenannte Theologie d. Aristoteles aus 
Arabischen Handschriften zum ersten male herausgegeben : — 
Bollig, J., Brevis Ohrestoraathia Arabica : — Pertsch’s Arab. 
Handschr. zu Gotha, Bd. 4, pt. 1 : — Merx, A., Die 
Saadjanische ubersetzung des hohenliedes ins Arabische : — 
Oodera, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, vol. 1, pt. 1 : — Babelon, 
E., Du commerce des Arabes dans le Nord de I’Europe, arant 
les Oroisades Dictioniiaire Francais- Arabe, 3©* Ed.: — II 
Oorano, nuova traduzione Italiana d’ all’ Arabo : — Halevy, J., 
Essai sur les Inscriptions du Safa : — Gonzalez, Dr., Historia 
de Zeyyad ben Amir el de Quinena (del texto Arabigo) : — 
Wright, W., The Kamil of El Mubarrad, edited for Germ. 
Orient. Soc. Ilth pt. : — Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon, edited 
by S. L. Poole, vol. vii. pt. 2 :— Rosen, Baron V., Notices 
sommaires des MSS. Arabes du Mus. Asiat. de St. Peters- 
bourg, vol. 2, livr. 1 : — Trumpp, E., Der bedingungssatz 
Arabischen : — Of the new edition of the Annales de 
Tabari, Series I. No. 4, and Series III. No 4, have been 
issued. 

8ijriac. — In the D.M.G. xxxvi. 3, 4, Professor Noldeke 
reviews “The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite ” as trans- 
lated and edited by Professor W. Wright of Cambridge: 
— and Dr. Nestle reviews G. E. Hofifinann's “Julianos 
der Abtrunnige.” There is also a letter on a Syriac 
question from Dr. Imm. Low to Prof. Fleischer. In xxxvii. 
1, is a paper by Dr. F. Baethgen, entitled Syrisch (inch des 
Mandaischen, der Sinaitischen Inschriften u.s.w.) : — In the 
Revue Critique is a long notice of M. Lamy’s Ephraem of 
Edessa: — of Wright’s Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite by M. 
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Duval : — and of Prof. Nestle’s Brevis Linguae Syriaeae Gram- 
niatica. Dr. Merx is, we understand, about to publish a Syriac 
translation of Dionysius Thrax, made in the early part of the 
sixth century, which he has discovered in the British Museum. 
Of books recently published, may be noted — -Macke, C., 
Hymnen aus dem Zwei-stroineland Dichtungen d. Heil. 
Ephrenis desSyrers : — Lamy, J.T., Sancti Ephraem, Syri Hyiiini 
et Serniones (to be in 3 vols., only one of which, we believe, 
is as yet published): — and Kleyn, H. 0., Het leven van Johannes 
van Telia door Elias, Syrische tekst, etc. 

^tMojnc . — In the Z.d. D. M. G., xxxvii. 1, is a short paper 
by F. Praetorius, entitled Abessinien.’^ In the Reims 
Archliologique (August, Sept, and Oct., 1882), M. E, Dronin 
gives a very important paper, Sur les listes Royales Ethio- 
piennes et leur autorite historique,^^ in which he deals, suc- 
cessively, with the annals, inscriptions, and coins, Greek as 
well as Abyssinian, bearing on this subject; adding, at the 
same time, an useful catalogue of the kings;— and, in the 
Sitzungsberichte d, K. P. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin, is 
a paper by Prof, Dillmann, entitled ‘‘ Beitrage aus dem Buck 
der Jubilaen zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes.^^ One curious 
hook may be noticed, chiefly from the eminence of the scholar 
who has translated and annotated it — The Book of Adam and 
Eve, etc., from the Ethiopic, by the Hev. S. 0. Malan. 

Assyrian, etc . — Before the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
many valuable papers have been read and useful discussions 
raised on matters of importance. Inter alia, is a valuable 
letter from Mr. Sayce on a paper by M, Berlin On Assyrian 
Numerals,’’ in a previous part of the Trans. Bibl. Arch. 
Soc., and a subsequent one, on the same subject, by Mr. 
Pinches, with a useful list of the numerals in common use 
(p. 116) there is, also, a paper by Mr. Pinches on '"‘Some 
recent discoveries bearing on the ancient history and cliro- 
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nologj of Babyloiiic^'' most of these being the result of Mr. 
Eassam’s recent excavations at Sipara or Sepharvaiin. The 
chief importance of the tablets Mr. Eassam found lies in the 
dates on them which may enable us to check the chronology 
of the period to which they refer. Of the cylinders the 
most valuable, from the historical notices it contains, is that 
of jSTabonidus (p. 7), containing, as this does, ]!^aboiiidus\s own 
statement that Asty ages was defeated by Cjnms. From the 
same cylinder we, apparently, get for ISTaram-siii, the very 
early date of 3700 b.g. It may be added, that Dr. Oppert, 
who was present when this paper was read, assented to the 
view propounded by Mr. Pinches, while he, at the same time, 
noticed the discoveries of M. de Sarzec and gave a translation 
of one of the Statue-Inscriptions. — To the same Journal M. 
Bertin has contributed (p. 19) a paper ‘‘On the character 
and influence of the Accent in Akkadian and Assjnlan words,’* 
and Mr. Pinches has commenced (p. 21) a series of papers 
“On Assyrian Grammar, which we hope may be continued: 
in the first paper, Mr. Pinches deals with the Verb and its 
forms. Later on, Mr. Sayce has given (p. 45) a letter 
addressed to Mr. Rylands on “The Eappadokian Cuneiform 
Inscription now at Kaisariyeh,^^ engraven on a stone, bearing 
a curious piece of sculpture, representing a king seated, as on 
the Assyrian monuments, with his fan-bearers, etc. The 
forms of the characters are clearly Ninevite — what, however, is 
their meaning, is not so certain. To this letter, M. Bertin 
appended some suggestions. Mr. Pinches also contributed a 
paper (p. 67) “On Babylonian Tablets relating to House- 
holding/’ the data for which have been found by the writer 
among the “ Egibi Tablets at the British Museum \ the 
documents themselves being of the reign of Nabonidus: — 
with a further paper “ Upon the name Benhadad,” followed 
by a note from Mr. G. Bertin. At one of the meetings 
of the Society (March 6) Mr, Horrauzd Eassam gave 
an interesting personal narrative of his own researches, 

VOL. XY. — [new SEEIBS.l 
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entitled On recent disco’veries of Ancient Babjlonian Cities,’’’ 
the most important site investigated being a mound called 
Abu-liabba, on the grand canal of Babylonia. This mound 
has now been identified with Sippara. Excavations were also 
carried out by Mr. Eassam at Tel-Ibrahim, possibly the 
ancient Kutha; and a description was added of the Palace of 
the Birs-i-Nimrud, where Nabonidus is believed to have been 
residing when Gyrus captured Babylon. Quite recently 
(Api'il 3, p. 103) Mi% Pinches has described a small contract 
tablet (found at Babylon by Mr. Eassam, with the names of 
the contracting parties in twenty -three lines of cuneiform 
writing. What is most curious is, that, immediately before 
the name of the scribe, is a line of writing very clearly 
expressed, in what are called unknown characters, which is 
certainly true of some of them; others, on the other hand, 
have a remarkable resemblance to Phoenician : — and (p. 120) 
Mr. Pinches and M. J. Oppert have written letters on the same 
subject. 

In the Athenceum (June 17, p. 762), is a notice of an 
article by M. Guyard in M. Maurice Vernes’s ‘‘Eevue de 
THistoire des Eeligions,^' entitled La question Sumero-Acca- 
dienne,” in which he gives a clear account of Dr. Haupt’s 
discovery of the two distinct dialects found on the Assyrian 
tablets, to which the names of Accadian and Sumerian have 
been given. It should be remembered that M. Guyard has 
lately changed his mind, and now supports M. Halevy's 
doctrines : — there is also (December 9) an important article 
by Sir H. 0, Eawlinson on the “Cylinder of Nabonidus/^ 
to the description of which by Mr. Pinches we have already 
called attention. In this paper, the Director E.A.S. gemralUj 
confirms the views enunciated by Mr. Pinches and supported 
by M. Oppert, at the same time pointing out that Naboiiidus 
was not only a king, but an antiquary, and that, however 
dijSScult it may appear at fiirst sight, to accept the dates he 
gives, there is no reason to suppose that the Eoyal chronology 
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is other than trustworthy. Sir H. C. Eawlinson adds, 
that the Bahylonians certainly used “the Flood as an 
accepted historical epoch.’’ “ At present,” to use his own 
words, “ the Era of Sargina and its connexion with the Flood 
is the most interesting point in ancient Babylonian history.” 

In the Academy (June 24, 1882, p. 451), M. Halevy 
deals at length with the question of “ Sumir and Accad,” 
which we might have thought had been pretty completely 
worked out long ago. Obviously the line adopted by M. 
Halevy cannot be followed by any one of the eminent scholars 
to whom we really owe every practical advancement in the 
study of Assj^riology. M. Halevy’s view can only be called 
an hypothesis, for which he has the present aid of M. Guyard, 
There is, also, a well-reasoned letter by M. de Lacoiiperie 
(July 1), On the Accadian and Sumerian Dialects, in which 
he firmly maintains the existence of these two leading non- 
Semitic dialects of Babylonia, as well as that of several other 
local dialects, which is really no more than might have been 
reasonably expected. Much more on the same subject has 
been advanced by the chief leading writers who have paid 
attention to this branch of Cuneiform research ; but it is only 
possible here to indicate the place where their papers may be 
found, and the titles of them.' — -Thus M. de Lagarde discusses 
(July 18) the parts severally taken by MM. Hommel, 
Haiipt, and Lenormant, on the question of “ Sumir and 
Accad,” and Mr. Sayce adds a note thereon : and Mr. Pinches 
deals fully with the whole subject (July 22), pointing out 
clearly what Dr. Hommel’s views really are, which were 
by no means so intelligible in his own letter of May 20, 
1882. Later on (Dec. 30) Mr. Sayce gives a too bidef account 
of the Cuneiform Antiquities lately found in tlie Vatican, 
where they had remained unnoticed for the last forty years. 
Of these monuments, one of the most interesting would seem 
to be a fragment m relief oi the inscription found on Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s bricks. In the same letter, Mr. Sayce gives an 
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interesting report on his examination of the remains of Monte 
San Giuliano (the ancient Eryx), and shows that much of the 
structure still existing is due to the original Phcnnician 
architects. 

In the Revue GriUqtm are several notices bearing on 
Assyrian matters, many, if not most of them, reports of 
papers read before the Acad, des Inscriptions, Of these 
a brief summary may be given. Thus (in No. 27) it is stated 
tijat M. Oppert has continued, before the Acad. d. Insc., 
his paper, the Inscriptions of King Gouclea, found by M. do 
Sarzec : — and that the second volume of MM. Perron and 
Chipiez’ “Histoire de FArt is progressing, and will nlti- 
mately contain a complete representation of all the Assyrian 
objects obtained by M. Sarzec In No. 28 is a paper by M. 
Oppert on “Tin poids Medique au Louvre/^ in which ho 
thinks may be read in Cuneiform characters, “ Un Sixi^rae, 
Maison Eoyale, Cent drachmes,’^ but this reading he admits 
to be, at present, conjectural : — In No. 29, M. Guyard deals 
with the Assyrian word ‘‘Tamkara^^ or “Darakara,” either 
of these being (according to him) a derivative from a root 
‘^makara^’: — M. Halevy, in No.- 30, adds some further 
remarks, ‘‘Sur la langue Sumeriemie,’’ and M. Ledrain, the 
translation of an niiedited brick of the Sarzec collection, on 
which he recognizes the name of “ Lik-Papsoukal, son of 
Goudea,’^ and M. Lenormant; replies to the charges of Dr. 
Homrnel against Dr. Haupt In No. 31, M. Halevy enforces 
his usual anti-Accadian views: — Lastly, to No. 33, M, Heiizey 
contributes some notes on the ‘^‘Sarzec Collection,’’ readiufj 
on one of the tablets the name of a King of Sirtella. Sub- 
sequently, he seems to have found the names of four other 
rulers of this place. These sub-rulers are, he thinks, later 
than the King whose name has been read Goudea: — M, 
Henzey contributes also a paper on the same subject in 
No. 38 : — M. Oppert (in Nos. 38-9) contributes notes, Sur 
la plus ancienne date Chaldeenne connue jusqu^ici,” in which 
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lie refers, at some length, to Mr. Pinches’s paper, already 
noticed, on the remote date of Naran-Sin, adding, at the 
same time, a few remarks on the discovery in the Vatican. 
Two of the fragments found there, he says, are portions 
of inscriptions of Sargon, and one, probably Hamathite or 
Hittite. He adds that these objects were brought from 
Mosul by a certain Father P^yllo, S.J. 

M. Oppert has also read at a recent meeting of the 
Acad. d. Insc. (March 2, 1883) a Memoir, ‘‘Sur deux tres 
ancieiis textes de la Chaldee,” from the Sar^sec Collection 
The name of the King, Sirtella, as read by M. Heuzey, for 
the present he proposes to call ‘‘Ur-Nina:” — Again (on 
April 6), he gave a notice of two cylindres-cacliets,” 
belonging to M. Tyskewitch, bearing Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions. M. Oppert is of opinion that the language of these 
Inscriptions is Phoenician. — In the Journal Amdique 
(Aug.-Sept. 1882) M. Amiaud prints a paper entitled Une 
Inscription non-Semitique de Harnmourabi tracluite en As- 
syrien.” — There is nothing bearing on Cuneiform research 
in the Zeitschrift d. Mr. Pinches has contributed 

to the Philological Society a very useful Report on the 
Progress of Cuneiform Research, which is printed in the 
Address of its President, Mr. A. J. Ellis, p. 77. — In 
3Iitseo}iJ Tome I. part 3, Dr. Philipp Keiper has reviewed at 
some iengtli the new edition of Dr. SpiegeFs Alt-Persische 
Keil-Inschriften : and M. Patkanov has a paper in the same 
periodical (Tome I. part 4), “ De quelques Inscriptions de 
Van” (printed before he had received Mr. Sayce’s article) : — 
there is also a notice on the same subject by M. Emile J. 
Dillon. This writer, like his predecessor, has not seen the 
whole of Mr. Sayce's article. — In the first volume of the 
‘‘(Euvres de M, Longperier” are many articles by him on 
Cuneiform matters, the detailed list of which it is not necessary 
to reprint here. A man of versatile talents, with a special 
devotion to Numismatic Archeology, it is simply true to say 
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that Assyrian research was not his It should be added 

that in the Transactions of the Oriental Congress of Berlin 
are many papers relating to Cuneiform research, which need 
not, however, be specified here individually. 

Among separate works published during the last year, or 
in course of publication, may be mentioned the following : 
Schrader, Prof., New Ed. of his Keil-Inschriften nnd das Alte 
Testament : — by the same, Die Sargon-Stele d. Berlin. Mus. ; 
— Stolze, P., Persepolis, etc., 2nd Band, with 77 plates 
Ohossat, E. de, EepertoireSumerien : — Haldvy, J., Docuinents 
Heligieux de PAssyrie Aures, A., Essai sur le syst^me 
Metrique Assyrien : — Evans, G., An Essay on Assyriology : — ^ 
Hommel, P., Die Vor«Semitische Kulturen in ^Egypten u. 
Babylonien, 2nd part: — Kaulen, Assyrien u. Babylonien nach 
den Neuesten Entdeckingungen Menant, J., Fouilles de M. 
de Sarzec en Mesopotamie: — Do., Eeinarques sur les Portraits 
des Pi,ois Assyrio-Chaldeens : — and, in progress, the Assyriolo- 
gisclie Bibliotliek of MM. Delitzsch and Haupt, Band lY. 

China Review , — In this publication there are during the 
past year many articles of value, not only to those who are on 
the spot, hut to those who, far away, for various reasons, take 
a lively interest in China and its doings. 

Thus, in voL xi. part 1, Mr. Herbert Giles criticizes very 
freely Mr. Balfour’s Cliuang Tsze/’ and his criticism is 
probably so far just, that Mr, Balfour does not, like him, 
contend for literal translations, but seems too often to 
translate according to the ‘‘guess-at-th e-meaning^’ principle:— 
Mr. E. H. Parker continues his pleasant narrative of his 
'' Journey in North Sz Oh’uan”:— Mr. J. Warrington Eastlake 
contributes a paper, which will be appreciated by musicians, 
‘‘ On the Chinese Eeed-Organ ” ; and Mr. Calder gives some 
valuable “Notes on Hainan and its Aborigines,” from which 
it would appear that some of the Islanders, at least, are more 
connected in origin with the Malays than with the Chinese^ 
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They appear to have no written characters or alphabet: — • 
There is also a brief but good notice of Mr. Villard’s ‘‘ Etude 
sur la litterature Annamite ; and of M. Leon de Rosny’s 
“ Revue Orientale et Americaine/^ tome iv. Num. 14/^ The 
rest of the nuoiber deals with matters of comparatively little 
importance out of China. 

In vol. xi. part 2, the first article is a long one, entitled^ 
^SSoine Scraps from Chinese Mythology/^ translated by Mr. J. 
D^^er Ball, which will appeal most directly to lovers of 
Folk-lore and the like: — A notice by Mr. Kingsmill of 
Dr. Legge’s Yh King’^ in the ‘"Sacred Books of the East,” 
which can hardly be considered as favouring either the thing 
translated or the translator; and papers by Messrs. Eichier, 
Piton, and E. H. Parker, on “ The K’uan shi wan ; or, 
Practical Theology of the Chinese,” “ The Fall of the Ts’in 
Dynasty and the rise of that of Han,” and “ On the Dialects 
of Eastern Sz Ch'^uan,” respectively. Each of these are 
excellent in their several ways, but the last will be the most 
interesting to Oriental scholars, as an attempt to extend 
Sir Thomas Wade’s system of spelling to various dialects ; for, 
says the writer, “ of all spelling systems hitherto adopted to 
express Chinese sounds, his seems to be the best made and the 
best known,” In the "" Notes ” is given a translation of Prof. 
Gabelentz’s address to the Berlin Congress on the subject of 
his new “ Chinese Grammar.” 

Yol. xi. No. 3, contains some amusing extracts from the Diary 
of tlie Marquess Tseng Hon-Yeh, Chinese Minister at the Court 
of St. James, and Hon. Member R.A.S., which we hope may be 
continued in future numbers, as showing the remarkable good 
sense of the diarist : — A continuation of Mr. Eichler’s 
paper on “ The Practical Theology of the Chinese,” which 
would be the better had the notes of the writer or editor 
been, considerately for his readers, somewhat abridged : — A 
paper by M. Schaub, “ On Shang-ti, the El-eljon (whoever he 
may be) of Genesis ”: — Mr. G. H. Playfair gives some 
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pleasant ^‘Cliinese Popular Tales Mr. Eitel continues from 
a former number his useful Notes on Ohmese Porcelain ” ; 
and Mr. Piton adds another chapter to his Fall of the Ts’in 
Dynast}* /V etc. In the reviews of new books is a brief but 
U’ood one of G-. von Gabelentz’s “ Ohinesische Grammatik/’ a 

O'"'' . ' , 

work which is really much more than a mere grammar, indeed, 
an exhaustive scientific compendium and manual of reference, 
pi’incipally for the study of the classical and post-classical 
laniruaa'e; and of Dr. Chalmers’ ‘‘Account of the Structure of 
Chinese Characters.” 

In vol xi. pt. 4, Mr. J. Dyer Ball continues his “Scraps 
from Chinese Mythology,” and Mr. C. Piton, his “ Fall of the 
Ts^in Dynasty and rise of the Han” — the former of which 
contains, in the notes, a good deal of valuable matter, while 
the latter is an important historical document. Besides these, 
Mr. Don gives “The Lliu-nem, a variation of Cantonese,’’ 
which may be useful to Chinese scholars ; and Dr. Edkins 
“ Notes on some Chinese Words,” to which the same remark 
applies. The “Notes and Queries” appended contain, as 
usual, a good deal of important matter. 

China. — Besides China Mevieio, a considerable number 

of papers, essays, and books have been published wifch reference 
to this country, to some of which attention will now be called. 
Thus, in the Athenceum (Sept. 2) is a review of Dr. Legge’s 
translation of “ The Yi King ” (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol xvi.) or “Book of Changes.” The original work consists 
of sixty-four liexagrams, with short texts, and of certain 
appendices, technically called “Wings,” pretty generally, 
though not universally, ascribed to Confucius, though it would 
seem that for this ascription there is little that can be called 
evidence. Canon McClatchie, in 1876, published a version of 
this work, but the theory he put forth for its explanation has 
not been generally accepted, while it is formally condemned by 
Dr. Legge. On Sept. 9 is a notice of the same translation by 
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Mr* T. cle Laconperie, in \¥liich tlie reviewer states that the 
Yli King is a kind of vocabulary containing the meaning pf 
threescore words with a quantity of information on the writing, 
language, customs, peoples, etc., of Old China : — in Sept. 
23, Dr. Legge replies to M. T. de Lacouperie ; — ^aiid, in 
Sept, 30, there is a rejoinder from M. T. de Lacouperie. In 
Sept. 16, Mr. Hyde Clarke gives a paper in which he com- 
pares Mr. Colborne Baber's Lolo characters with the apparently 
modern alphabet of the Yei or Vy on the West Coast of Africa 
-—a comparison from which Mr. T. de Lacouperie entirely dis- 
sents (Sept. 23). In the paper for Sept. 16, are brief but 
excellent notices of Prof. BeaFs Abstract of four Lectures 
on Buddhist Literature in China;" of Mr. F. II. Balfour's 
‘‘Divine Classic of Nan-hua, being the works of Clmang-tsze, 
Taoist Philosopher ; " of Mr. H. A. Giles' “ Historic China 
and other Sketches ; '' and of Prof. Douglas' “ China, pub- 
lished for the S. P. C. K. Inter alici^ may also be noticed a 
pleasant sketch of Mr. Colborne Baber's Travels as published 
by the Roy. Geogr. Soc. (Sept. 2) : — “The question of an 
Overland Route to China from India via Assam, with some 
remarks on the source of the Irawaddi River,” by 0. H. Lepper? 
M.R.A.S. : — and of Col. YMle's “ Notes on the oldest records 
of the Sea-route to China from Western Asia," printed in 
extemo in the Report of tlie Brit. Assoc, for 1882. 

In t\i^ Aeadermj reviews of the 2nd volume of the History 
of China by Mr. D. 0. Eoulger, M.R.A.S. : — and a notice of 
a paper by Dr. W. A. P. Martin (published in the “ Revue de 
droit International," No. 3), “ On the vestiges of an Interna- 
tional Law in China." Dr. Martin is the President of the 
Tnngwen College at Peking, and the Director of a College 
established by the Chinese Government for the education 
of the sons of Mandarins, who contemplate a diplomatic 
career. There is, also, a letter from 0. T. Gardner, Bsq.^ 
H. M. Consul, Icliang, “ On the written and unwritten Laws 
of China,” and plenty of matter on the Subject of the Transla - 
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tion of the ‘^Yh King/^ as represented by Mr. Douglas’s 
Review of Dr. Legge’s Translation (Ang. 12) ; a reply by 
Dr. Legge to this review (Sept. 30) ; a further notice by Dr. 
Legge of an article in Xh^ Qimrte7'ly Eemeio which has been 
attributed to Prof. Douglas and a rejoinder by Prof. Douglas 
to Dr. Legge’s letter (Oct. 7). In Nov. 4 Prof. Beal calls at- 
tention to the remarkable similarity he has detected in the 
Yinaya Pitaka of the Chinese Collection of Buddhist books, 
with the famous Welsh legend of the dog Gelert. The Chinese 
book dates from the time of Fahian (a.d. 412), who translated 
it from an Indian original he had obtained at Pataliputra : 
lastly (Jan. 6, 1883), there is a cautious letter from Dr. 
Edkins on the views of Prof. Douglas and Mr. T. de Lacouperie 
with regard to the origin of the Yh King : — and by the same, 
Dec. 1882, a letter on the histoiy of Opium in China. Besides 
the above are notices in the same Journal (Nov. 25), Mr, 0, 
D. E. Fortnum's review of Baron Duvillier’s ‘‘ Origines de la 
Porcelaine eii Europe’’ (though bearing but slightly on 
China) : — (Jan. 20) an important letter from M. T. de 
Lacouperie on “ Chinese and Akkadian Affinities,” in reply to 
Dr. Edkins : — (April 7) a very good review by Dr. Legge of 
Dr. Chalmers'* ‘‘Account of the Structure of Chinese Characters 
under the three hundred primary forms,” We may add that 
(on Feb. 13) Mr. Colquhoun read to the Anthropological 
Institute a valuable paper “ On the xiboriginal and other tribes 
of the Yunnan and the Shan country.” From the Eevue 
Critique (Nov. 6) we learn that M. Jametet has published in 
the 32nd vol. of the Bibl. Orient. Elzevir, “L’Eiicre de Chine, 
son histoire et sa fabrication,” from an original Chinese work 
written by Ohen-ki-souen, of Soii4cheon, in a.d. 1398. In 
“ Le Museon,” Tome i. No. 3, M. G. Barone has printed 
“ Ja-z-Pam, la baton du Muet,” the translation of a Chinese 
novel.- 

Reverting to Journals of Societies, it may be stated that 
in the J.R.A.S. YoL XIY. Pt. 4, M. T. de Lacouperie has 
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printed the first portion of a paper on ^^Tlie Oldest Book of 
the Chinese (the Yh-King) and its Authors,” and the second 
portion and conclusion of it in VoL XV. Part 2; and, in the 
same Part, Mr. Gardner has given Chinese Laws and 
Gustoms ” Before the Society, too, on April 30, 1888, 
Prof. Beal has read a paper ‘‘On Two Geographical Sites 
named by Hiouen-Thsang in the Tenth Chapter of the 
Si-yu-Ki”:^ — and M. T. de Lacouperie a paper “On the 
Shifting of the Cardinal Points, as an Illustration of the 
Chaldeeo-Babylonian Culture borrowed by the early Chinese.”' 
In the Journal of the North China Branch of B, A. 8,. vol. 
xvii. part 1, are papers by H. A. Giles. “On Chinese 
Composition”; — by M. Hirth, “On the Hoppo-Book of 
1753 ” ; and, by the same, a Review of Gabelentz’s Chinesische 
Gramm atik. — ^In the Trans, of the Asiat, Soe, of Ja^ya^i^ vol. 
X. pt. 1, are papers by Dr. Edkins, “ On a Chinese and 
Japanese Vocabulary of the Fifteenth Century,” with notes 
on the above by Eimest Satow, Esq. — In the Journal of the 
Straits Branch JR. A. 8 ., June, 1882, is a paper by Mr. Dodd 
on the “Probable origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa,” con- 
tinued in the December number. 

In the Z. D. M. G. xxxvi. 3, 4, Dr. W. Grube briefly 
notices Gabelentz’s Grammar. 

In the Journal Asiatiqiie (Apr. Mai, Juin, 1882) M. 
Iinbault-Huart publishes “ Tine Excursion a la ville de Song- 
Kiaiig ” ; and “ Le siege et la prise de Sou-Tcheou en 1863,” 
In the Indian Antiquary (July) is a very important paper by 
Prof. Em. Forchhammer “ On the Indo-Chinese Lano'uao’es,” 
which well illustrates the difficulty of the acquisition of tongues 
in which the tones play such an important part. In Oct. is 
a notice of the translation by Mr. W. W. Eockhill, M.R.A.S., 
from the Tibetan of “ the Sutra in forty-two chapters,” one of 
the Canonical Books of Buddhism. This Sutra has been twice 
translated before by Schiefner (1851) and L. Peer (1878), as, 
also, by Mr. Beal more than twenty years ago, in the Journal 
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of tins Society. In Feb. is a useful paper by Dr. Kulni on 
the oldest Aryan Element in the Sinhalese Vocabulary. 

The following may be noted among books, etc., recently 
published or in course of publication : — The Six Scripts, a 
translation by L. C. Hopkins of the Preface to the Liu Sliu 
Ku, a Dictionary by Tai T’ung : — Richthofen, F. v., China, 
voL 2; Nordliche China: — ^Acheson, J., Index to Williams’s 
‘SSyllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language”: — Michels, 
A. des, Tam tu Kinli ou le livre des Phrases de trois Carac- 
teres, avec le comrnentaire de V u-o-ng-than-thang : — Barone, 
J., Z’ien-z-Wen Sue, De mille verboruni libro a Cheu Plim-S* 
(Printed at the Naples Polyglot Press) : — Schlegel, Gr., Neder- 
landsch-Chineesch Woordenboek in het Tsang-Tsin Dialect, 
voL hi. : — Chalmers, J., The Structure of the Chinese Characters 
under three hundred primary heads : — Nanjio, B,, Catalogue 
of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka : — Beal, 
Prof, AbsStracts of four lectures on Buddhist Literature in 
China : — Cordier, IL, La France en Chine au dix-huitieme 
siecle: — Giles, H. A., Historic China and other Sketclies : — 
Eosny, L. de, Les Peuples Orientaux coniines des Anciens 
Chinois : — The “ Fan Kwae ” at Canton before Treaty days, 
by an Old Resident (W. C. Hunter) : — Douglas, Prof., Le 
Ming’s Marriage (an exposure of the Laws of Marriage in 
China), Comkill Magazine : — Giles, H. A., A Chinese Cyclo- 
paedia (being a descriptive notice of the Yuen cliieii lei ban, 
in 450 books, publislied in 1716), in The Time^ the Chinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal (a periodical of Foochow) : — 
M. Oordier’s great work Bibliotheca Sinica is progressing, and 
Tome 2de Ease. 1 has just appeared. 

In M. Cordier’s Bevue de ^Extreme Orient^ No. 1, are 
the following papers referring to China : — Histoire des Etudes 
Chinoises — Notes pour servir a une Biographie de feu 
L’Archirnandrite Palladius, p. 9: — ^Wylie, A., Ethnography 
of the Han Dynasty, translated from the How Han Shoo, 
p. 52: — Cordier, H., MSS. relatifs a la Chine (London), 
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p. 112 : — Do.j La Presse Enropeenne en Cliiiie, p. 120 
Traite entre La Eussie et La Oliine, concernant Fetablissenient 
de Faiitorite du Gouvenienieiit Chinois dans le pays cFIli, 
p. 129 and Deveria, G., Mode d^Estarapage usite en Chine, 
with a plate, p. 142. In No. 2, Deveria, G., Exameii de la 
Stael de Yeii-tai. Dissertation sur les caracteres d’ecriture 
employes par les Tartares Sou-tclien, with plates, p„ 173 
Mr. Wylie continues his papers from Part 1. : — and M. 
Co rdier gives farther notes on Chinese MSS. (Vienna), p. 310. 
In the Melanges, Dr. Martin has a brief paper called Inter- 
pretation des trois caracteres composant le titre Si- 3 nien-lii, 
p. 317 : — There are, also, some brief reviews of books, chiefly 
by M. Cordier. ■ 

In No. 3 Dr, Martin continues his Expose des principaux 
passages contenues dans le Si-yuen-lu, p. 335 j and MM. 
Cordier and Wylie continue their previously noticed papers :~ 
M. Cordier adds, too, a further notice of MSS. relating to 
China in the British Museum. In the Melanges there 
is nothing of importance. 

In the part of the Anecdoia Oxomensia’’ just issued, 
Prof. F, Max Miiller and Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, M.E.A.S., 
have printed ‘‘ Sukhavati-Yjmha, descriptive of the Sukhavati, 
the Land of Bliss, which ought, perhaps, rather to have been 
classified under the head of Sanskrit. The work contains two 
appendices. 1. The Text and Translation of Saiighavarman’s 
Chinese Version of the Poetical portions of the Sukhavati- 
vy Ciha ; and 2. The Sanskrit Text of the smaller SukliS,vati- 
vyuha. — In the £iilL Soc, Tmo-Ghm, is a notice of G. Pau- 
tliier's San Tsen King, livre classique des trois caracteres 
Wang peh heou, en Chinois et Fran 9 ais. 

The two most important works on this part of the world 
recently published are — Mr. A. E. Colquhoun's ‘^Across 
Chryse,’" a narrative of a Journey of Exploration through the 
South China Border Lands, from Canton to Mandalay, in 2 
vols. ; and M. J. Moura's Eoyaume de Cambodge, in 2 vols. 
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with abundant and useful illustrations, though the engraving 
of them is rather rough. M. Abel des Michels has, also, 
published for the Ecoles des Langues Orientales vivants, 
‘‘Les Poemes d’Annamliac van Tien ca Di^n — texte en carac- 
teres figuratifs.” 

Japan, — The number of new works on Japanese matters 
seems hardly to be so large as in some former years, but there 
is no lack of reviews and shorter papers, some of which may be 
noticed here. Thus in the Atlienmm (June 10, 1882) is a 
brief review of W. G. Dixon’s Land of the Morning : — ^(July) 
of a very useful and comprehensive book by J. L. Bowes, 
entitled Japanese Marks and Seals; and (Sept.) of Mr 
Kenchio Suyematz^s Japanese novel, Genji Monogatari. We 
learn further, incidentally, that the Japanese Government has 
determined on establishing public libraries in all the principal 
towns of the Empire. In the North China Branch of the 
R.A.S. xvii. 1, are Hotes on the Geology of the neighbourhood 
of Nagasaki, by H. B. Guppy ; and Notes on the South 
Coast of Saghalien, by G. 0. Anderson : — In the Trans. Asiat. 
Soc. of Japan are Notes by J. M. Dixon, On Konodai and 
its Spots of Interest: — and by E. Satow, M.R.A.S., On the 
Early History of Printing in Japan. In the Rev. de L’Extr. 
Orient, No. 1, M. L. Metchnikoff prints La Statistique des 
Sexes en Japon: — and in Museon, Tom. 2, No. 2, M. G. 
Barone gives a notice of lasogami and Oamicoto, a Japanese 
legend. We may add that the “ Chrysanthemum still 
flourishes, and prints many interesting articles about Japan, 
They are, however, too numerous to be quoted here. 

Other miscellaneous papers are : — Duret, H., L’Art Japo- 
nais (Gaz. d. Beaux Arts, Aug. Oct.): — Maget, Sur les 
Mceurs d. Japonais (Rev. d'Anthrop. t, 4): — Pfizmaier, A., 
Erorterungen u. aufklarungen uber Aino (Sitz. Ber. Wien. 
Akad.) : — Do., W erke aus d. Zeiten der Zwei-theilung Japans 
(ibid,) : — ^Rein, J. J., Das Japanische Kuiist-gewerbe (Mont. 
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d. Orient, viii. 1, 2, 6, 7) Scheube, Bemerkungen uber d. 
Nahrung d. Japaner (ihM. 10) Chamberlain, B. H., On 
two questions of Japanese Archaeology (J.E.A.S. Vol. XY.). 

Among printed books (some of them reprints from the 
Journals of Societies) may be mentioned, Pfizmaier, A., 
Erklarungen unbekannten nnd Schwieriger Japanischer 
Wbrte:^ — Dixon, W. Gr., Land of the Morning: — Suyematz, 

K. , M.R.A.S., Genji Monogatari, the most celebrated of the 
Classical Japanese Romances Hoffman, J. J., Japanese- 
English Dictionary, ed. by J. Serrurier, vol. i., 1 Liebscher, 
G., Japan’s Landwirthschaftliche verhaltnisse: — Metchnikoff, 

L. , L Empire Japonais (Impr. de I’Atsume Gusa) ; — Satow, 
E. M., and Hawes, A. G. S., Handbook for Travellers in Central 
and Northern Japan :~Pfizmaier, A., Drei mystische Schriften 

ojo-tomi Eatsu-Tosi’s:— and, also, in the Publications of the 
Roy. Inst, of Florence, three papers on Japanese subjects. 


^ Further India and Malayo-Folynesia . — To “ the Annales de 
I Extreme Orient,” as on former occasions, we are indebted 
for the best account we can obtain of these Eastern countries 
the information being the more valuable, as generally o-iven 
by persons who are residents in the districts they describe 
Thus, in July, 1882, we have a characteristic notice of the way 
whereby the French language was introduced into Japan •_ 
Mr. Leon Feei- reviews a work by M. Ad. F. de Fontpertuis, On 
China Japan, and Cambodia, only a small part of which, how- 
ever he seems to have seen himself .—and a valuable paper is 

21 f I TMriot, who 

ms .0 have been an eye-witness of many of the facts he de- 

of 1780-2: the Chronicle deals chieflv 

numb r fst T" In the Angus; 

number is a good review of M. Holle’s » Tabel van oud- en 
nieuw-Indische Alphabetten,” by M. d’Estreys, the most im 
portant part of which is his classification of the varieties of the 
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ancient Kawi alphabet, together with those in use in Java from 
the eighth to fifteenth century. The later ones taken from 
Baffles and Oohen-Stuart are of mucli value, and the whole 
work is well worthy of careful study : the Memoir of M. 
Thiriot is also continued: — It is further stated, that in the 
Soc, de Geogr. de France here quoted is an interesting account 
of the Journey of Dr. Neis, in Indo-China, to the east of 
Mekong; and that in the Bull, de FInst. Roy. des Indes Neer- 
landaises, M. Kern gives a valuable paper, ‘VSur la laiigue 
des Negritos et des lies Philippines.'^^ 

In Sept., is an article on ^‘Manuscrits Atchinois,^^ a subject 
deserving further examination. M. van den Laiigen, who goes 
out with the warm support of Dr, Yeth, has already, we hear, 
found several Atchinese doeuments, which it is to be hoped he 
may be able to publish ; and as a commencement, is preparing 
a “ Dictionnaire Atchinois,^^ to which we wish all success. M. 
le Comte G. d’Alviella gives a pleasant sketch of a journey 
in the Eoyamne de Sikkim’^; M. de Goeje writes *‘Le 
Japon connii des Arabes’^:— we have, also, the text of 
the Treaty between the United States and Corea : — and a 
report of M. Victor de Lesseps on the Suez Canal. In the 
“ Chronique/’ M, d’Estrey gives vent to certain recent views 
on the subject of Madagascar and its future. To the October 
number, M. Eug&ie Simon contributes a long article on La 
Cite Chinoise,’^ which is wmrthy of perusal ; and M. D^Alviella 
continues his notes Sur le Eoyaume de Sikkim.’^ We learn, 
further, that MM. Deloncle and Harmand have satisf ed them- 
selves as to the possibility of cutting the long projected Canal 
through the Isthmus of Kra : and that the King of Siam will 
not grant the concession needed for this purpose to any one 
but M. de Lesseps. In the November number is a long paper 
on “L’Art Medicale en Chine, of little value, except as a 
curiosity. It was well enough known, years ago, that anything 
like Medical Science was unknown in the Middle Kingdom.’^ 
The Chronique is, as usual j too political for these pages. 
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At the Soc. de Geog. Comm, de France, M. Deloiicle lias 
given same Yaluable details of his journey with Dr. Harmand 
in the Isthmus of Kra. He states that the canal need not he 
more than thirty kilos— about twenty miles — long. At the 
Oongress of the various French Geographical Societies (at 
Jlordeaux, Sept, eth-llth, 1882) many objects of interest were 
shown in the “ Exposition Geograpliique*’’’ — such as a copy 
of the Koran, written with a sfyhoB on bamboo ; a collection of 
objects procured by M. Guimet; the fine mineralogical collec- 
tions of M. Lemaire from New Caledonia, illustrative of his 
pedestrian tour through that island; with magnificent plans 
of the ancient temple of Angkor Wat in Gamboge, and speci- 
mens of Khmer architecture. From the same paper we hear 
that M. Witti, an officer in the service of the North Borneo 
Co./^ and some of the people with him, have been slain by the 
‘‘ head-hunters of that island — another instance of a careless 
trust in or misappreciation of savages. 

In the December number the paper on Chinese Medicine is 
brought to a close. M. le Baron ^Ernouf gives a brief account 
of Baghdad and its neighbourhood, especially of Ctesiphon, of 
which an engraving is given. In the Chronique special 
reference is made to Mr. Colquhoun’s recent journey from 
Canton to Eangoon, and to the inferences drawn from the facts 
he details, in an article in the “ Times ” ; and a brief sketch is 
given of M. de Djfalvy’s Travels in Central Asia, and of his 
Ethnographical and Anthropological observations of the people 
of Kashmir, Dardistan, Jaghistan, Chitral, and Kafiristan. 
The system of Polyandria appears to be in full force in some 
parts of Tibet. 

In the number for January, 1883, is a short sketch of 
“ LTnstriiction publique en Cochin-Chine/" of, as the writer 
calls it, “ une Coionie sans Colons.” Other articles are— 
a valuable one entitled La Boute de Flnde par voie de 
Terre ” ; Progres de Gdnie Civil en Chine ” ; with a very 
interesting discussion of how the Yellow Biver and Yangtze- 
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Kiang can be made passable by railway trains, so as to connect 
Peking and Tient-sin with (ultimately) Canton ; and, generally, 
of the system which will no doubt, sooner or later, cover the 
whole of China with a net- work of railways, M. P. A. Tan 
der Lith, Prof, at Law at Leyden, gives a valuable paper 
entitled ‘‘Questions de Droit Coloniale/^ Before the Soc. 
Acad. Indo-Chinoise, M. Millot has sketched the course of 
events in Tongkin : the text is also given of a speech of Mr. 
Oolqulioun at Simla, chiefly on the nature of the Chinese 
government of the provinces to the S. and N. W. of Tongkiin 

In the Peb, number is “Le Congo et les droits de Portugal,” 
the translation of a long article in the “Correspoiidencia de 
Portugal.” Mr. A. H. Keane commences an exhaustive essay,, 
“ llapports Etimologiques et Linguistiques des Paces Indo- 
Chinoises et Indo-Pacifiqiies”: in which, with great brevity, he 
passes under review all the theories that have hitherto been 
advanced on these subjects. In this essay, Mr. Keane sug- 
gests the title of “ Indo-Pacific ” for the misleading “ Malayo- 
Polynesian,” and the adoption, for “Polynesian,” of a new 
name, “ Sawaiori ” (compounded of the first syllable of Samoa, 
the second of Hawai, and the last two of Maori), as an 
Ethnical expression embracing many distinct fundamental 
types. In the “Chronique,” further details are given with 
reference to the controversy between France and Portugal 
as to their respective claims to various portions of the West 
Coast of Africa, and to the action of what our neighbours call 
the “Traite Brazza-Makoko.” Holland, too, we learn, claims, 
though somewhat tardily, the mouths of the Congo, though it 
is clear that, in this matter, the demands of Portugal are far 
superior to those of any other nation. 

The number for March contains a brief notice by M. Vinson 
of the “Peligion des Populations isolees de FInde;” and a 
continuation of Mr. A. H. Keane's valuable essay: — in the 
‘‘Chronique” are some further details of Dr. Neis's Travels in 
Cochin-China. In the Number for April is a remarkable 
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article on the progress of Britisli Burma^ especially in the 
matter of the cultivation of rice, itself, it would appera', a word 
of distinctly Indian origin ; and by M. Sabine Mea, ‘‘ Sur les 
Monuments de Tliide.^’ M. Meignon gives an account of a 
land Joiirney from Paris to Pekin, which, at all events, shows 
that the popular views of Siberia, especially as to its agricul- 
tural possibilities, differ widely from the reality. In the 
Olironique/’ the Toiigkin question naturally takes the first 
place. Under the head of Siam, it is stated that M. de 
Lesseps has sent some French engineers to examine the 
Isthmus of Kra, with the object of cutting the long-talked-of 
Canal, and that these officers have been well received by the 
Siamese authorities. In the part for May, are good sketches 
of Les Possessions Portugaises dans TExtrerne Orient,^’ and 
of the plan of the Exposition Nationale de Calcutta,"^ which 
is to be held there next winter. In the Chronique,^^ details 
are given of the course it is hoped that the French Govern- 
ment will pursue with regard to the Annamite King, Tuduc. 
Naturally, too, the annexation of New Guinea is a sore subject. 
There is also, a report of some importance on the islands of 
the Pacific destined at present, or in the early future, to be 
French penal settlements ; and a notice of the coronation of 
the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 

In connexion with the ‘‘Extreme East must be noticed 
the publication recently of the first volume of the “Bulletin 
de la Societe Academique Indo-Chinoise,’^ which contains a 
large number of valuable papers bearing on this subject. As 
it is not possible to find space to analyse each of the articles, a 
list is given of the most important of them which future 
students can consult in the volume itself. They are as follows : 
By M. de St. Arroman, Missions Seientifiques dans ITnde 
Francaise, en Indo-Chine et eu Malaise, with a valuable list 
of the “Missions” themselves, p. 1: — ^Lorg^ou, E., Eemarque 
relative au Vocabulaire des Mou-Hona, p. 28: — M, Eavel, 
De ITnde Francaise de la Legislation, p. 60 : — Genin, E.^ 
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Docuii\ents inedites sur PHistoire et la Geograpliie de ITiide 
Francaise, Voyage de M. Thiriot, p. 69 Bouilleyate^ M. 
FAbbe, Les premiers Princes de FAnnam d’apres les Aiiiiales 
Indigenes, p. 108: — Millet, E., La France dans FExtr^me 
Orient et la concession Francaise de Cliang-Hai, p, 118 
Delavaud, L., Les Progres des Etudes Indo-Cliinoises dans la 
Charente-Inferieur (Rochefort), p. 140: — Blumentritt, Prof F., 
Organization Communale des Philippines, tod. du ‘‘Grlobus’^ 
par A. Hugot, p. 145: — Garam^ue, F., La Province de Zam- 
bales de File de Lucon. trad, par A. W, Taylor, p. 155 : — 
Dilhan, A., and Taylor, A. W., M4nioire sur FArchipel de 
Jolo, p. 170: — Gantova, A., Decouverte des lies Garbanzos 
(Garolines), transl. by E. Gibert and AW. Taylor, p. 218: — 
Soltaii, H., M.E.AS., De Bahmo d Flankow, transl. by E. 
Millot, p. 229. 

There then follow some good notices of books or essays, 
such as M. Leon Peer’s of Vasconcellos’s Eelacoes entre o 
Oriente et o Occidente, p. 235 ; M. Groizier’s of M. Lorgeou’s 
Supliasit Siamois, of Goellio’s DialectosRonianicos na Africa, and 
of M. Myners d^Estrey’s Les Langues de Gelebes d’apres Dr. 
B. P. Matthes, pp. 238-243. M. Aristide Marre notices M. 
Bading’s Spraakkunst des Maleische Taal, p. 243. Other im- 
portant works are — Prof Kern’s Oude Bouwwerken in Kam- 
bodia, p. 247 : — Gordon, R., Report on the Irawacldy River, 
p. 284: — papers by MM. Boulangieret Feiial, entitled respec- 
tively, Debit du Me-Kong and Le Bassin de Gamboge, 
291-294 : — and others of the same class too many in num- 
ber, and too technical to be given here in further detail : 
some, too, are essentially scientific. We may, however, note 
specially, Le Commerce de Yunnan par la voie du Fleuve 
Rouge, by C. de Kergaradec, p. 315: — Hamont, T., Tin Essai 
d’Empire Francais dans FInde an xviii®* siecle, a fresh 
confcribution to the history of Dupleix, p. 339 : — the 
^‘Melanges” are full of interesting matter, but can only be 
.referred to here j it may, however, be stated that, among 
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them, will be found valuable information on Tongkin, Siam, 
Tibet, Birina, the Philippine ^Islands, Borneo, etc. The 

Society Academique may well be congratulated on the 
excellence and completeness of its first yearns ‘VBulletin/’ 

It should be added that M. Cordier has brought out at 
least three numbers of his Eevue de V Extreme Orient, from 
January to September, 1882. In the first are the following 
general papers : — Documents inedites pour servir a P histoire 
Ecclesiastique de FExtreme Orient, 1. Correspondence du 
pere Foucquet avec le Cardinal Gualterio, p. 16 : — Moura, M., 
Plinom-Penh a Pursat, en compagnie du Roi de Cambodge 
et de sa cour, p. 84. In the second, MM. Cordier and 
Moura continue the papers begun in the first. In the third, 
under the head of Documents Ecclesiastiques, M. Cordier 
publishes Le Chinois de S. Foucquet, d^aprds un MS. No. 169, 
de ITnventaire des Papiers du Due de St. Simon. To these 
may be added, Bastian, A., Volker Stamme am Brahmaputra 
und verwandschaftliclie Nachbarn, Berk 1883. 

Among miscellaneous hooks, may be mentioned for Burma, 
^ printed at Rangoon, Dainasetkya Jaya, edited by Moung 
Ywet : — Datoo Wiektaya Pakeiwaaka Seinta (a work on 
Medicine) : — Heetawpadetha and other Stories (Hitopadesa, 
etc.), ed. Moung Bwa: — Kandapooya Woottoo (an allegorical 
story) ed. S. Moung Tha Zan Paramatta Maydaneekyan 
(Buddhist Metaphysics), edited by Ko Oung Shay : — and 
Sadoodamathaya and Thanwaya Pwo (two Burmese Epics), 
edited by Thaya. For the FMlippines, Tidad y Soler, S., 
Memoria sobre los montes de Filipinas, is useful as giving lists 
of books and pamphlets relating to the Far East. 

Miscellaneous Indian or Oriental ,- — Under this liead it is 
usual to place references to papers or hooks which do not so 
readily fall under any of the previous categories. Thus, in 
the Athenmum (June 10, 1882) is a very important summary 
of the work done by the Indian Survey; and, July 22, of the 
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Manual of the Geology of by V. Ball : — of Mem. of the Geolog. 
Survey: — of Palseontologia Indica: — and of Eecords of the 
Geol. Survey : — and, in Oct. 7, of Mr. H. F. Blanford’s Indian 
Meteorological Memoirs, one of the most valuable contributions 
to Meteorological Science that has ever been printed. The 
later papers of the Geological Survey of India have an especial 
value, for the scientific account given in them of the Coal- 
fields, not only of India Proper, but of Assam and Burmah— 
see, also, Dec. 30, p. 903 : — (June 17) a good notice of the 
Eev. J. Wood's Translation of M. Barth's work “ On the 
Eeligions of India June £4) Do., of Mr. Torn Butt's 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindostan : — ibid., of Mr. W. 
T. Tliiselton Dyer's report to the Linnean Society “ On the 
Caoutchouc-yielding Apocynacem of Malaya and Tropical 
Africa” :—( July 1) of E. A. Floyer's Unexplored Baluchis- 
tan: — (Aug. 19) of Mr. J. W. McCrindle, M.K.A.S., Ancient 
India as described by Ctesias the Knidian, with some judicious 
suggestions: — ^and (Aug. 26) of the admirable Handbook of 
the Bengal Presidency, by Mr. E. B. Eastwick, M.E.A.S. 

There is, also (Sept. 30), an excellent review of Mr. E. 
Thomas's “ Indian Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse wutli 
India in the Ninth and following Centuries,” by one who is, 
perhaps, better able than any one else to appreciate fully such 
research : — In Oct. £8, Miss Collett (the Editor of the Brahmo 
Year-book), in a very interesting letter, expresses the hope 
that certain missing letters and papers of Ramniolmn Eoy 
(who died in 1833) may yet be discovered. In Nov, 4 is a 
notice of Prof. Kern's Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in 
Indien, translated from the Dutch by Dr. H. Jacobi, a work, 
the learning of which is unquestioned, but which, for all that, 
will certainly not be generally accepted by Buddhist scholars, 
either here or in India ; thus, Prof. Kern concludes that Buddha 
must be the Sun-hero, and his disciples, therefore, the planets 
and other heavenly bodies ! Notices are also given of the 
beautiful work on “ Eastern Carpets," by Mr, Vincent Bobin- 
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son, M.E.A.S., and Sir George Birdwood, K.O.S.I. : — of an 
interesting meeting of the Native Ladies Association at Poona, 
in a letter from Prof. Moiiier Williams (Nov. 18) : — In Dee. 
2 there is a pleasant review of Sir M. MacGregor’s Wander- 
ings in Baluchistan : — and (Dec. 16) of a lecture given in 
Persian, at the Calcutta Madressah, on the subject of Muliam- 
rnodan Education, by one of the leading Dlemas of Cairo. 
In the same number is a report of the publications issued and 
registered in the several Provinces of India, wdiicli amount to 
about 5310. In the returns from Madras we notice two 
metrical translations in Telugu of the ‘‘Merchant of Venice/^ 
and adaptations of the “ Comedy of Errors ” and of the 
“ Winter’s Tale."' There is, also (Dec. 30), an appreciative 
review of Mr. IL B. Eowney^s Wild Tribes of India. 

In Jan. 6, 1883, is a sketch of Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Brief 
History of tlie Indian People, a condensation of the larger 
article in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,"’ which lias itself 
been reproduced as a separate volume, with the title of “ The 
Indian Empire.” Probably this volume is intended as a 
school book. In Feb. 20 is an interesting article (from the 
Allahabad Pio^ieer), giving details of Mr. Andrew Dalgleish’s 
recent visit to Kashgar and Eastern Turkestan, which seems 
to have been very successful : — in March 10, a good review of 
Mr. Boswortli Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence, and a note (p. 
315) of certain tribes in Orissa, who worship the Queen as a 
Goddess, though not under the title of Kaisar-i-Hind : — In 
April 21 is a Sketch of Prof. ITaeckers Visit to Ceylon; and, 
Jilay 12, of The Golden Chersonese and the way thitlier, by 
Mrs. Bishop (nee Isabella Bird). Inier alia, vre also 
record a notice of Mr. Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel (Asia), which has been brouglit out under the 
official editing of Sir Eicliard Temple and Mr. A. H. Keane, 
who, however, for some reason or other, do not refer to the 
•standard work on China by the Baron von Eiclithofen. 

In the Academy (June 17, 1882), Mr. A. H. Keane reviews 
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Mr. FloyeFs Unexplored Balnchistan 5 and the late Dr. 
Burnell contributes a letter On the Origin of the Indian 
Alphabets/’ in which he gives the substance of one from Prof, 
Sayce on some unknown characters on an Assyrian Contract 
Tablet. These Dr. Burnell thought tended to show a 
foreign origin of the Indian Alphabets. In J uly 8 , Dr. 
Morris reviews The Vinaya Texts of the Sacred Books 
of the East,’" translated by MM. Davids and Oldenberg 5 
and, in August 5, Prof. F. Max Miiller reviews the new 
edition of Sir George Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
originally published in 1870. In the new edition, an attempt 
is made to trace the influence of Semitic Theology on the 
Theology and Eeligion of the Greeks. Apropos of what may 
perhaps be called the lighter labours of mature scholars, Prof. 
Muller asks the pertinent question, ‘‘ Why have not Prof. 
Benfey’s numerous articles scattered about in Journals and 
the Transactions of Academies, the richest Tkesmims ever 
left behind by any Sanskrit scholar, been collected and 
published so as to remain accessible to future generations?” 

In August 12, Mr. E, Vesey Westmacott communicates a 
note on the mode of casting adopted by Indian faMfieaton. 
In August 26, Mr. Ehys Davids summarizes the more 
important recently published works on Buddhism — a sub- 
ject now surely occupying a somewhat inordinate space in 
the Eastern literature of the day, to wit, Der Buddhisnms 
of Prof. Bastian, the Mahavastu of M. Senart, the Lalita 
Vistara, and Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, und seine 
Gemeinde of Dr. H. Oldenberg. Mr. Monkhouse, also, calls 
attention to the beautiful work by Mr. Eobinson on “Indian 
Carpets,” and to the masterly drawing of some of them by 
Miss Julia Eobinson. In September, Dr. Morris furnishes 
a valuable review of Mr. Ealston’s Tibetan Tales, [a transla- 
tion from F. Anton v. Schiefner, with much additional matter 
of his own]. In October is a very important letter from Dr. 
A. Bastian in partial reply to Mr. Davids’ review of his- 
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Biidciliismus ” just noticed, in which he gives a fuller 
explanation of the object of his book. In November, Mr. 

J. S. Cotton reviews Sir Alfred LyalTs Asiatic Studies, and 
in December, Mr. A. H. Keane notices Major-General Sir 
0. AL Macgregor’s Wanderings in Baluchistan. In January 
13, are sketches of Mr. Ounaberlege’s account of the Bunjarrah 
Class; of Prof. P. J. Teths work on Java; and by Mr. 

Markham of Wessel v. Gorkom^s Hand-book of Oliinchona 
Cultivation. In January 20, by Mr. H. G. Keene of Colonel 
Malleson’s Founders of the Indian Empire, Lord Clive : — 
in Feb. 24, by the same, a thoroughly appreciative, though 
brief, review of the life of Lord Lawrence; and, also, by the 
same, a good notice of Col. Mallesotfs Decisive Battles of ! 

India. In April 21, Mr. Vincent Ball, so well known for !| 

his Geological labours in India, gives a curious paper on 
‘^ The identification of the Pygmies, the Martikhora, the Griffins 
and the Dikarion of Ctesias.^V In May 12, is an excellent 
review by Air. Oolborne Baber (no one so competent as he 
to do this) of Mr. A. E. Colquhoun's ^‘Across Chrys^;’^ 
a notice by Mr. J. S. Cotton of Mr. H. E. Busteed’s ‘‘ Echoes 
from Old Calcutta,” and, to Ethnologists at least, we believe 
to many besides, an important paper by Mr. A. H. Keane, on 
^^A Classification of the Eaces of Mankind” — the outline, we 
believe, of a future work on this subject. 

In the Remie Critique (July 31) is a brief but good notice 
of the first portion of the Transactions of the Berlin Congress ; 
and, in August 21, of the Archives de FOrient Latin, 
the publication of a Society, we fear, but little known in 
England — -yet of direct value to any one who cares to study 
in detail the History of the Crusaders. In Nov. 13, AI. 

Barth gives an excellent review of M. AVindisclPs Der 
Griechische Einfluss im Indische Drama (which was originally 
read at the Berlin Congress), a work which it must be confessed 
is more ingenious than convincing— and, in January 1, 1883, by 
the same eminent scholar, a notice of Dr. HoltzmanrFs “Ueber 
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das Alte Indisclie Epos/^ in which a theory is put forward 
which, ill spite of the learning with which it is supported, 
will hardly, we should think, be generally approved. Lastly, 
in March 26, M. Barth follows up previous reviews by him 
of Dr. W. W. Huiiter^s Statistical Account of Bengal (see 
Revue Critique, Sept. 20, 27, Oct. 4, 1880), by a brief notice 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. M. Barth points out, with 
regret, what has, indeed, been remarked bj^ other writers, that 
while the Nicobars, Laccadives and Aden, are fully described, 
Ceylon, as under the Colonial Office, though the most important 
island, adjoining India, is left unrecorded. In the Journal cL 
Savants (April and May), M. Henan reviewed very fully M. 
Senart’s various recent Buddhist works, including the Inscrip- 
tions of Piyadasi, and M. Bergaigne’s Inscript, of Cambogia. 
As individual works may be noted Prof. F. Max Muller’s 
India, what can it teach us?” and H. Mitra’s “Nepalese 
Buddhist Literature.” 


BgiflMogy . — The work of the last year, on this important 
branch of research, has not been inferior to that of the preced- 
ing ones, nor has tlie war of last autumn interfered as much 
wuth scientific excavations and studies on the spot as might 
have been expected. Much new ground has been broken np, 
in places, too, not anticipated, and a large number of valuable 
memoirs and letters have been read to, and printed in the 
Journals of, the different Societies who devote themselves to 
matters Egyptian. 

Thus, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arehai- 
■olbgy (Jane) we find that Mr. Yilliers Stuart, M.P., exhibited 
a large coloured drawing of the funereal canopy of Queen 
Isi-em-Klieb (the mother-in-law of Shisliak), which had been 
recently discovered at Thebes; and that Mr. Lund read a 
paper entitled the “Epoch of Joseph.” There is also a note 
by Prof. Lieblein on “The Phoenicians in Egypt,” and a 
valuable communication, with two Plates, by Mr, Cope White- 
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liouse >*Oii Lake Moeris, and liis recent Explorations in tlie 
Desert near the Fayonm/' a paper which has thrown altogether 
new light on the geography of this part of Egypt. These 
researches have also been well commented on in the Bulletin 
of the American Geographical Society, and before the Soc, 
Eliediv, de Geographie (See JEg^ptian Gazette, April 25, 
1883). In Nov. 7, M. E. Eevillout gives a paper, “On a 
Demotic Papyrus containing the Malediction of an Egyptian 
Mother on her son embracing Christianity : — Mr. Le 
Page Eenouf, in a letter to the Secretary, discusses, at 
some length, Di\ Brugseh's Theory of tlie Exodus: — Dr. 
Birch (Feb, 6) gives an account of a Hieratic Inscription 
(painted on a board) belonging to Mr. McCulIum, the dupli- 
cate of one published by M. Maspero in the Rec. d. Travaux, 
vol. ii. p. 13 (1880). Both these are now known to have come 
from Deir-el-Bahari. Mr. Villiers Stuart (April 3) exhibited 
two flint implements found by him in a recent excavation 
between Gizeh and Abusir, and stated that he had been able 
to lay bare the alabaster walls of a temple, on the floor of 
which were still standing nine large basins of tlie same 
material, each fifteen feet in circumference, and surrounded by 
twenty -four pilasters. One of these “ implements is exactly 
like those in obsidian from Mexico at the Britisli Museum. 
Dr. Birch, at the same meeting, gave an interesting account of 
some Canopic vases from Tel Basta, belonging to Mr. F. G. 
Hilton-Price, F.S.A. 

From the Athenmum we learn (June 10) that Mr. Loftie 
exhibited, at the Archseol. Institute, a fine bracelet of thick 
gold wire from Sakhara, together with an earthenware vase 
bearing the name of Necho (about b.c. 600), and Capt. Hoare, 
an Egyptian statuette of great beauty ^ and, further, that tlie 
Brit. Mus. has recently acquired a porcelain stafl] bearing the 
name of Kliuenatem, a monarch of the XVII. Dynasty, from 
Tel-al-Amarma. A very large number of papers, letters, 
etc., have been published in this Journal, some of which may 
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be noticed here. Thus there is a notice (July 8) of T. Birt’s 
^'Antike buchwesen in seinen verhaltniss zur literatur,” which 
contains some ingenious speculations as to the influence both 
in verse and in prose, by the material size of the Papyrus roll, 
on which these were first written. In Aug. 19 there is an 
excellent account of Mr. Villiers Stuart’s book ^yThe funeral 
tent of an Egyptian Queen/’ on which subject he read a paper, 
as already noticed, to the Bibl. Arch. Soc. In Sept. 30, is 
a review of Mr. C. W. King’s Plutarch’s Morals,” in which 
reference is made to a suggestion by Mr. King which seems 
worthy of record. Noticing that the Priests of Egypt call 
the country, which has a very black soil, ‘‘ Ohemia,” and, at 
the same time, apply the same name to the pupil of the eye, 
Mr. King asks, ‘‘Is this the long-sought-for root of ‘ Cameo ’ 
The niccolo was distinguished by the Romans as “ JEgyptilla,” 
and compared by them to the eye. 

At a meeting of the Brit. Archseol. Assoc. (Nov. 15) we 
learn that Mr. Myers exhibited a fine collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities of early date, some of the fragments of fictile ware 
bearing receipts for the delivery of wine to the garrison at 
Thebes ; and (Dec. 16) at a meeting of the same Society Mr. 
W. M. P. Petrie exhibited a collection of Egyptian bricks from 
the Eighth Dynasty to Arab times. These bricks have an 
historical value from the fact that while they are uniform 
all over Egypt for the same epoch, they regularly decrease 
in size in successive periods. In the same number are brief 
notices of Mr. R. S. Poole’s “ Cities of Egypt/’ Miss 
Whately’s “Scenes from Life in Cairo” and of the Baron 
de Malortie’s “ Native Rulers and Foreign Interference.” 
We also learn that Dr. Schweinfurth has completed a 
Geological Map of Upper Egypt, based chiefly on his own 
observations, and that it has been sent to Berlin to be en- 
graved. There is, also, (March 6) a valuable paper by Mr 
S. L. Poole “ On the preservation of the monuments of 
Cairo ” ; and a second letter on the same subject in March 
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12: in ilpril 7, the same writer gives a veiy interesting 
account of a personal visit to M. Naville’s excavations at 
Pithom, with abundant notices of his work and its grand 
results, as furnished to him by M. Naville himself. 

In the Academy usual, much attention has been given 
to Egyptian researches, and those who are interested in them 
have to thank the indefatigable Miss Edwards for more than a 
dozen communications on a subject she may well be said to 
have made her own. For convenience sake we shall take these 
in the order of date. Thus (July 1), she gives from the 
Journal de Geneve of June 22, the substance of an account 
by M. Naville of the pi*esent condition of the ruins of Tanis 
(Zoan), which he had recently visited: — in July 8, she 
reviews M. Maspero’s Les Contes populaires de PEgypte 
ancienne, some of which have already been printed: — in the 
same number is the substance of a paper by M. Lund, with a 
note on it by Miss Edwards (see also July 15) : — in July 22 
she reviews Mr. J. Yilliers Stuart's Funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen,’'’ or, as she thinks it ought rather to be 
called, *‘an heraldic pall or canopy — in Aug. 19, she gives 
the translation of a note from M. Phone, giving an account of 
M. Maspero during the Egyptian troubles of last summer: — 
in Aug, 26 she announces her discovery of the Sepulchral 
vases (Canopic jars) of Pinotern I., the Second Priest-King of 
the Her-Hor Dynasty, whose mummy was found in the 
famous pit at Deir-el-Bahari : — and, in Sept. 2, she reviews 
Lord Bute's translation of the Coptic morning service, Comm. 
Gorringe’s '' Egyptian Obelisks,'' M. Phone's “Auguste 
Mariette,” M. E. Desseile’s “ Les debuts de Mariette- Pasha,” 
and Miss E. C. Hope-Edwardes's “ Eau de Nil." 

In Sept. 23 she describes some valuable additions to the 
Boulaq Museum, viz. the flower-wreaths of some of the Royal 
Mummies from Deir-el-Behdri, most of the flowers being as 
well preserved as in a “ Hortus Siccus." Dr, Schweinfurth 
has arranged them, and illustrated them by modern examples 
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of the same flowers and plants : there is a further Tetter on 
this subject, in Nor. 18 -in Nov. 4 a second notice is given of 
the discovery of Canopic vases from Deir el Bah^ri, this time 
of a Princess Nasikhonsi. These, like the former, belong to 
Mr. McOulliini :— in Dec. 2 she gives a spirited review of Mr. 
R. S. Poole’s “ Cities of Egypt ” : and, Dec. 23, of Mr, R. 
A. Proctor’s “The Great Pyramid/’ to which Mr. Proctor 
partially replies on Dec. 30 : — in Feb. 17, 1883, is an excellent 
review by the same writer of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s 
“Histoire de TArt clans TAiitiquite, TEgypte” (which has been 
translated into English by Mr. Walter xlrmstrong | and in 
March 10 she gives valuable extracts from letters written 
by M. Naville to his family in Geneva. To March 24 she 
contributes a few “ Notes from Dpper Egypt ” : — in March 31 
she gives brief reviews of the Origin and Significance of the 
Great Pyramid by Mr. Staniland Wake ; of P. Pierret’s Le 
Livre des Morts des Anciens Egyptiens ; of Dr. Karl PiehFs 
Dictionnaire du Papyrus Harris; of M. Charmes’s Five 
Months at Cairo and in Lower Egypt ; of Miss Whately’s 
Scenes from Life in Egypt ; and of Mr. J. Baker Greene’s 
Hebrew Migration from Egypt. To this last Mr. Greene 
replies (in April 28). Lastly, Miss Edwards gives the sub- 
stance of a letter from M. Maspero, with very interesting 
details of the work he has accomplished in Upper Egypt 
during his spring campaign. 

Of other papers in the same .Journal, the following may 
be quoted : a brief notice (Sept. 23) of Mr. Ballingal’s Transla- 
tion of Prof. Tide’s “ History of the Egyptian Religion ” ; a 
notice that Mr., Flinders Petiie has given a lecture (Feb. 8, 
1883) On the Arts of Ancient Egypt before the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. Mr. E. S. Poole 
has contributed five valuable papers, On the Progress of 
Discovery in Egypt (Feb. 24, March 3, 10 and 17, and April 
7), in which the results of M. Naville’s remarkable researches 
are recorded almost in the words of the explorer himself* 
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Lastly, Eogers Bey has given (March 24) a short account of 

Early Arab Monuments in Cairo. 

Before the AeacL des Inscriptions (Sept. 15), M. Delaunay 
has read a paper by M. Anielineau ^'Sur le Papyrus Gnostique 
de BriiccP' (in Coptic), which is in the Bodl. Library, thougli 
in a bad state of preservation. M. Amelineaii has recognized 
tw^o Gnostic works, which were, apparently, known to Clemens 
Alexandriiiiis ; and M. Maspero gives an account of his recent 
Excavations (Sept. 22), and (Oct. 13) a report on the labours 
of the ‘‘Ecole Francaise/^ at Cairo. On Dec. 29, M. Gaston 
Paris communicated a note from M. Maspero, On a Papyrus 
at Turin of the Twentieth Dynasty, in which the writer 
recognizes a primitive version of the Fable of the Members 
of the Body and the Stomach, and, on March 9, LSSS, M. 
Miller gave an account of a Trilingual Decree (Hierogl. 
Demot. and Greek) found at Canopus, of which M. Maspero 
had sent him a photograph. A similar decree was found 
some years ago, and has been published by Lepsiiis and others. 
In the Revue Critique (Aug. 7) M. Decharme reviews at great 
length the first volume (on Egypt) of the Histoire de FArt 
dans FAntiquite by MM. Perrot et Chipiez. In the Jouni. d. 
Savants, M. Dareste writes on Les Papyrus Greco-Egyptiens, 
and M. Miller on the Nouveau Exemplaire du Decret de Canope. 

In Museon^ vol. i. part 1 and 4, M. Piehl writes, Sur la 
Dictionnaire Hieroglyphique de Brugsch 5 in part 2, M. 
Eobiou notices M. PiehFs Petites Etudes Egyptologiques,^ 
and M. Piehl, Maspero's Mastabas de Fancien Empire, and M. 
Eobiou, Eevue Egyptologique, Ann. 1 ®^. In Tome ii. part 1 , 
M. Piehl notices the Eevue Egyptologique for 1881-2, and in 
Tome ii. No. 2, deals with ‘‘ Questions dTIistoire Egyptienne.’’ 

Among books or papers issued during the present year is 
Part 4 of the 2 nd year of the ‘VEevue Egyptologique under 
the editorship of MM. Brugsch and Eevillout and the late 
M. Chabas. It contains a report by M. Eevillout giving the 
substance of the papers read before the Congress at Berlin,. 
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the writers or readers being MM. Brugsch- Pasha, E. Kaville, 
Lieblein, Stern, Grolenisclieff, Maspero, Wiedemann, 

Baillet, and Mgr. Bsciai. Among other books may be noted, 
Aegyptische Mon. d. NederL Mus. Afl. 28; Amici, G., 
Dictioimaire des villes, etc., de FEgypte; Berend, W. B., 
Principaux Mons. du Mus. Egypt, de Florence, P part® ; 
Brugsch, H., Hieroglyph. Demotisches Worterbuch, Band. 
7 (Schlusse) ; 'Bbers, G., Egypt descriptive, etc. (OasseFs ed,). 
vol. ii. ; Gorringe, H. H., Egyptian Obelisks (New York); 
Hommel, F., l)ie Vor-Semitischen Kulturen in Aegypt u. 
Babylon; Lanzone, E. V., Diccionario di Mitologia Egizia; 
Lanth, F. J., Die Aegyptische Ohronologie gegenliber d. hist. 
Kritik d. A. v. Gutschmidt ; Lepsius, R., Wandgemalde, d. 
Aegypt. Alterthnm in Konigl. Museen ; Poole, E. S., Cities 
of Egypt ; and Stuart Villiers, the Funeral Tent of an Egyp- 
tian Queen. 


Zend, Fahlmi, and Persimt . — In the Aihenceimi (Dec. 9) is 
a good notice of Miss Helen Zimmern's Epic of Kings — 
Stories re-told from Firdusi. We also learn that Mr. Le 
Strange is completing the English-Persian Dictionary which 
Prof Palmer left unfinished ; that the well-known Zend 
scholar, Dr, Karl Geldner, has in preparation a revised edition 
of the Zendavesta, which is to be issued in three parts by the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna ; and that the success of Mr. 
Wollaston's recently published ‘^English-Persian Dictionary” 
lias been sufficient to induce him to undertake a more com- 
prehensive work on the same general plan. We hear also 
from the Ferhan, the Journal of Isfahan, that a college, which 
was completed last year by Government aid, is now in working 
order, the Professors being either Europeans, or Persians who 
have graduated in Europe. In the Academy (June 12) is a 
brief notice of the late Prof Palmer’s Simplified Grammars of 
Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, the idea of which was pi'ob- 
3. good one, but it may be well doubted if, in practice, 
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even the Arabic one will answer the purpose its learned com- 
piler had in view (see also a fuller review by Mr. E. L. 
Brandreth in Aug. 5): and, in the same number, of Mr. 
Wollaston's English-Persian Dictionary In Aug. 5, of Prof. 
Geldner’s Studieii zum Avesta,'^ of which the first part 
consists of contributions towards a Zend Dictionary. In Sept. 
9, Mr. A. H. Keane gives an effective review of Mr. E. Stack's 

Six Months in Persia.*'’ In Nov. 4, is a brief notice of Dr. 
Gehjer's valuable woi'k, the Ost-Iranische Kultur iin Alter- 
thuni ” ; and Nov. 25, Air. S. L. Poole gives a good account 
of Miss Zimmern's clever Epic of Kings," and appraises at 
their just value M. Alma Tadema’s two etchings, which are 
no excuse ‘‘for the ungainly size of the volume” they can 
hardly be said to adorn. 

In the Trans, of the D.M.G. xxxvi. 2, M. J. de Goeje prints 
a paper entitled Die Persischen Bruchzahlen bei Beladhori ; 
in XXXV. 3, 4, Prof. H. Ethe has a paper, Auswahl aus 
NAsir Chasrau's Kasiden ; M. Chr. Bartolornae continues his 
Beitrilge zur Kenntniss der A vesta ; Prof. Spiegel writes 
Zur Text-Kritik der Awesta; C. de Harlez gives “Etudes 
Avestiques,” a paper which he says was written before 
he had seen M. Geiger's last volume ; and Mr. Eehatsek, 
under the title of “ Orientalische Rustungs-stiicke Gehornte 
Pickel-haube Arm-schiene und Schild," gives a very interesting 
notice (with an admirably executed plate) of a helmet, armlets, 
and shield of very beautiful workmanship. On one of the 
armlets is the name of Shah Abbas, who came to the throne 
A.i). 1587. This piece of work is, therefore, nearly 300 years 
old. In xxxvii. 1, Dr. F. Teufel writes on Shah Xa'hmasp I. 
und seine Denkwiirdigkeiten. 

In the Revue Critique, for Nov. 27, M. Fagnan gives a full 
and careful review of the seeoyid volume of the “Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum," which has been drawn 
up by M. Charles Eieu, the learned Keeper of the Oriental 
MSS. in that building. This volume contains an account of 
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1128 MSS, of Science, Poetry, Philology, and Belles-Lettres. 
There will be a third volume, to comprise the latest acquisitions. 
In March 19, M. Barbier de Meynard praises highly the 
''Vazirof Lanlmran,’’ adding ‘Routes les raisons, je Fespere, 
engageront les deux Orientalistes Anglais a poursuivre une 
entreprise dont le debut est aussi lieureux.^’ A short previous 
notice had been given of this little book in the Chronique'” 
of the E.O., Dec. 25, 1882, Prom the Ohinnique of April 
2, we learn that M,- Pertsch has discovered among the papers 
of the late F. Riickert a translation into verse of the Bostaii 
of Sadi, which shows an extensive philological knowledge of 
the poet^s writings. It has been just published at Leipzig, 
under the title of Saadis Bostan aus dem Pers. iibersetzt.’’'’ 

In the Museon, Tome i. part 1, Mr. E. W. West describes 
Un MS, inexplore du Farhang Sassanide ; and M, Emile de 
Dillon notices Vlillers’s Firdusii Liber Eegum, Tome i. ii. iii, 
parts I and 2 : in part 2, Prof. Spiegel has a paper entitled 
La Vocabulaire de Funite linguistique Aryaque, a propos du 
Dictionnaire comparatif des langues Indo-Germaniques par 
Pick; and 0. D. Haiiez publishes “Gyrus etait-il Eoi de 
Perse ou de Susiana?” ; in part 3, Signor Pizzi writes Cycles 
Epiqiies du Livre des Eois ; Prof. Spiegel deals with La 
cleclinaison des mots en A dans les langues Aryaques ; 0. de 
Harlez gives a brief note on GeldnePs Studien zurn Avesta ; 
and S. d'Oldenbourg treats shortly of Un passage du Yesht 
viii. Mythe de Tishtrya ; in part 4, M. 0. de Harlez has 
a paper entitled Origine de FA vesta et son interpretation, 
system© et critique de M. J. Luquiens; there is, also, a brief 
notice of Prof. Pizzi’s La morte di Rustem — episodic del Libro 
dei Ee di Firduso; and a review by Prof. Pizzi of 0. de 
Harlez’s Manuel de la Langue de FA vesta. 

In vol ii. part 1, Prof. Geiger publishes a paper entitled 
La Paysdu peuple de F Avesta dans ses conditions Physiques; 
M. E. W. West gives an account of Nouvelles Acquisitions 
de MSS. Pehlevis k Kopenhague ; M. 0. de Harle answers 
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a paper by Mr. Luquiens in the Proceedirigs of the American 
Oriental Society ; M. Van der Grheyn reviews unfavourably, at 
least, as to Ms style of writing and strictures on other scholars, 
G-eldner’s Studien zum Avesta, Erstes Heft. Lastly, M. 0. 
de Ilarlez reviews M. Dillon’s ‘‘ Dualisme dans T Avesta, 
Etude des prescriptions disciplinaires,” which, being a work 
of mark, the reviewer justly regrets is at present accessible 
only to those who know Euss. — In tome ii. part 2 (the last 
yet received) M. 0. de Harlez calls attention to Une curieuse 
Inscription Pehlevie, transcrite et expliquee par le Dr. E. 
West; and the same scholar briefly notices the third vol. of 
Jamaspji Dastur’s Pahlavi, Gruzarati and English Dictionary. 
— Mr. J. Luquiens gives also a paper on the Vendidad, as 
translated by M. J. Darmesteter in the American Journal of 
Philology, vol. ii. pp. 6, 7. 

Among works that have come out recently may be noticed 
Prof, SpiegePs Vergl. Gramm, d. Alt-Eranischen Sprache 
Bartholomae, Ohr., Handbuch d. Alt-Iranischen Dialeckte 
0. de Harlez, Le Oalendrier Avestique et le pays origiimire de 
FAvesta : — \^’'est, E. W., An Engraved Stone with Pahlavi 
Inscription from Baghdad : — Pizzi, Manuale della Lingua 
Persiana: — Do., Tishtar-Yasht, Texte, Traduction, etc.: — 
Tomaschek, W., Zur historischen topographie von Persien, 1» 
Die Strassen-zuge d. Tabula Peutingeriana : — Dillon, E. de, 
Die Draschreibung der Eranischen Sprache: — Darmesteter, J., 
Etudes Iranians, II. part L, chiefly reprints, though with con- 
siderable additions, to papers previously printed, 

Tiirkisk — W e have comparatively little to record this year 
of Ottoman w^ork. In the Athenmum^ however (Sept. 2), is a 
very full review of Ottoman Poems, translated into Engiisli 
Verse, by E. J. W. Gibb, Esq.^ M.R.A.S. — in which it is 
pointed out that a great change is coming over the study of 
languages, and that the so-called dead Turanian ” tongues 
are again making themselves heard. It seems peculiar to 
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Turkish that the same literary system and workmanship are 
in full vigour, which can be seen in compositions five hundred 
years old. Another work by the same scholar is announced 
(March 81) as in progress, but we are not aware that any pari 
of it is yet in type. It is called “ The Flistory of the Jew^d/^ 
and deals with the adventures of a young magician, who 
wanders through various countries, seeking to do good. From 
the same paper (June 3, 1882) we learn that another Turkish 
press has been set up in Constantinople, and is conducted by 
a Turkish gentleman,— one of its first publications has been 
an Almanac, the monopoly of almanacs having hitherto been 
in the hands of Government, — and that three Turkish illus- 
trated publications are now coming out at intervals (Aug. 26), 
Their names are, Mirat-i-Alem, issued fortnightly by the 
Society of Arts and Sciences; the Chojuklarara Kraat, a 
Paper for the Young; and the Felek in Turkish but with 
Armenian characters. Bedgib Bey is, also, preparing another 
French-Turkish Dictionary (March 31). 

It may be added that the late M. Grigorief, as Chief Admin- 
istrator of the border Kirghiz tribes, drew up a scheme for a 
Kirghiz school for teachers. We understand that, after a delay 
of twelve years, this project is about to be realized. 

In the Academy, also (March 24, 1883), is a good review 
of Mr. Gibb's work by Mr. 0. E. Wilson, M.R.A.S. 

From the Revue Oritique gxxly ^Q) we hear that Sebalich 
Effendi has been appointed .Director of the Libraries at Con- 
stantinople, and that he has already commenced a Catalogue 
of Printed Books and MSS. Among the latter some precious 
documents have been found. 

In the LiierarmJm Oentral-Uatt (Feb. 1883) are good 
notices of EadlofFs Phonetik der Nordlichen Tiirks-sprachen, 
and of Heintze’s Turkische Sprach-fiihrer — a book likely to be 
of much service to travellers, but not philologically scientific. 
In Macmillan's Magazine (Jan. 1883), Mr. S. L. Poole has 
written a paper on “ Ottoman Poetry.^’ 
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Of books in progress or recently published may be men- 
tioned AL Barbier de Meynard's great Dictionaryj ^Yhich is 
progressing satisfactorily : — Dictionnaire Ottoman, nouvelle 
Edition, par Hussain-Ramzi Efiendi ; — Decourdemanche, J. 
A., Fables Turques : — Heintze, W., Tiirkischer Sprach- 
fdhrer, Konversatioiis Worterbuch fur reisende : — Oourteille, 
Pav’et de, Miradj-Nameh, public pour la premiere fois d^apres 
le Manuscript Ouigour de la Bibliotheque Natioiiale. 

Epigniphj , — AIucli has been done during the past year on 
this branch of research, but two years have now nearly elapsed 
since the publication of the first part of the great French 
Corpm Inscriptionum Semiticariim^ and we are not aware that 
the second part is as yet even advertised. Possibly it may be 
laid before the next Oriental Congress at Leyden. 

In the Indian Antiqiiary Mr. Fleet has continued his 
valuable labours and has published, Sanskrit and Old Canarese 
Inscriptions, Nos. cxxiv.-cxxvi. ; he has, also, written on 
Padinant-Agrahara ’’ (see Ind. Antiq. vol. x. p. 185) and 
‘‘On Nisidlii and Cruclda’’ (see Ind. Antiq. vol. viii. p. 245) : 
—Mr. AV. Oartellieri publishes (August) An Abu Inscrip- 
tion of the reign of Bhimadeva IL dated Samvat 1265, which 
was partially translated by Prof. H. H. Wilson in As. Res. 
xvi. p. 299. The present transcript has been prepared with 
the aid of Prof. Biihler from a facsimile taken by Mr. Burgess : 
— Mr. E. Hultsch contributes three papers (Sept. Nov. and 
Dec.) on A Grant of Aijunadeva of Gujarat dated a.d. 1264 ; 
on Two Inscriptions published in General Cunningham’s 
Archmol. Survey, vol. x. (1880) ; and on a Chaulukya Grant 
dated a.d. 1207 respectively. Professor Biihler describes 
(Sept.) three Inscriptions from the Stupa of Jaggaya-petta 
found by Mr. Burgess during his excavations at that place; and 
writes (Nov.) On a grant of Siladitya II. dated Samvat 352, 
which he also obtained from Mr. Burgess. The characters 
in this Inscription dijffer in many ways from those of other 
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Valabhi Inscriptions, — The August number contains, also, 
a note by Prof. Buhler ''On the origin of the Indian 
Alphabet and Numerals,” reprinted from a paper by Sir E. 
CliYe Bayley in the J. As. Soc. VoL XIV. pp. 339“346 ; 
and Mr. E. W. West gives a plate, description and trans- 
lation of An Engraved Stone with a Pahlavi inscription from 
Baglidad ; Mr. K. B. Pathak has written (October) on a 
Kadamba Inscription at Siddapur of Saka 1080 (a.i). 1167) ; 
and (April, 1883) On an Old Oanarese Inscription at Toragal, 
of the date of Saka 1110 for 1109 (A.n. 1187-8). In Jan. 
1883 Mr. Lewis Eice, Director of Public Instruction at 
Bano’alore, aives an account of a Eastrakuta Grrant from 
Mysore of the Saka date 735=:A.n. 822. The Eastrakuta 
or Eatta kings ruled in Mysore before the rise of the Ganga 
power. In Feb. Dr. Hoernle gives Eevised Translations of 
two Kshatrapa Inscriptions (to which Prof. Bhandarkar replies 
at great length in the May number). In March, Dr. E. 
Leumann discusses Samvat and Maurya eras; lastly, in 
May, Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji calls attention to a New 
Yadava Dynasty, described from two Inscriptions, one on 
copper plate, the other on stone. 

In Proe. ofPibl ArcL Society ^ June, 1882, Prof. Sayce gives 
an important contribution of all the Coptic Inscriptions still 
legible on the walls of the tombs at Beni-Hassan and Deir al 
Medinah, which have not, previously, been published by 
Lepsius ; and (April 3, 1883), Prof. W. Wright of Cambridge, 
the decipherment of four Phoenician inscriptions on seals (with 
a plate). The Cuneiform inscriptions in this Journal have 
been already noticed. 

In the Zeitsch. D.M.G. (xxxvi. 2), Prof. Sachan writes 
Zur Trilinguis Zebedaea ; and, in xxxvi. 3, 4, Dr. Praetorius 
gives Bemerkungen fiber die Safa Inschriften Prof. Noldeke, 
Bemerknngen zu den von Sachau herausgegebenen Palmy- 
reuisehen und Edessenischen Inschriften : — and Dr. H. Guthe 
describes the Phoen. InscripL from Siloam (first noticed by 
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Mr. Sclilick), with a plate from a photograph. In xxxvii. 1, 
D. H. Muller gives a paper entitled Kritisclie Beitriige zur 
Siid-Arahischen Epigraphik, in which he criticizes the Etudes 
siir FElpigraphie de Yemen published MM. J. and IT. 
Dercnbourg in Joum, Asiat for April, May, and June, 
1882 ; and Dr. Biililer prints a very important paper, entitled 
Beitrage zur erklarung der Asoka Inschriften. In the Journ, 
Asiatdque (April, May, and June), MM. J. and H. Deren- 
bourg have printed Etudes sur FEpigraphie du Yemen (above 
alluded to); M. Senart gives the second part of his Etudes 
sur les Inscriptions de Piyadasi: — and M, Halevy brings to a 
conclusion his Essai sur les Inscriptions du Safa : — in August 
and September, M. Seiiart finishes his descriptions of Piyadasi, 
and MM. Bergaigiie and A. Barth deal (as previously noticed) 
with M. Ay monier's Oambogian Inscriptions. 

In the 2, M. E. Drouin contributes 

a letter, Sur les Inscriptions de Tunis (two, apparently, not 
uncommon Phoenician ones). 

In the Journ. As. 8oc. Bengal (Hi. pt. 1, No. 1) Babu 
Eajendralala Mitra gives a Note on a Sanskrit Inscription 
from the Lalitpur District, of the date of A.D. 1424, and 
which w^as most probably originally attached to the walls of 
a Jain Temple, near Deoghar, 

In the Journ. of the Bomhwij Branch of the R.A.S. (No. xL 
vol. XV,), Mr. J. F. Fleet publishes A Copper-Plate Grant of 
the Devagiri-Yadava King, Singhana II., dated Saka 1160 = 
A.D. 1237-8, and in the same volume is a paper, by Pandit 
Bhagvaiilal Indraji, On Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and 
Padana. In this paper are good notices of various brief 
Inscriptions found there by him and Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
with fairly executed plates (see p. 282, a broken block of 
basalt bearing a fragment of one of Asoka’s Edicts, suggestive 
of the possibility that a set of them may once have been placed 
here, pL 1) ; Vakala Hill Inscriptions, pi. 2; and, with three 
plates, others on p, 305, and pp. 317-327, 
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In the Bulletin de la BooUie Academique CMnoise are notices 
by M. Ed. Lorgeou, Snr qnelques fragments Epigrapliiqnes 
des Monuments Kmers, with four plates, from Doudart de 
Lagree’s Exploration en ludo-Chine, p. 21: — •Inscriptions 
Oambodgiens, Inscription de Prea-Khan, par M. Kern, pp. 250- 
259, and Do., Do., traduites par M. Aymonier, pp. 260~~268. 

In the Re me Archeologique (March, April, 1883) is a paper 
by M. E. Senart, Sur une Inscription Bouddhique da Cam-" 
boge: — and, in M. J. Moura’s recently published Eoyaume 
de Gamboge, translations are given in vol. 2, p. 379, etc., of 
some of the Inscriptions, and, at the end of the same volume, 
there is a useful Appendix, giving a general account of what 
has been done up to the present time. 

On the subject of the Hittite Inscriptions, Mr. Sayce has 
given a paper to the Bibh Archmol. Soc. (June 6, 1882) 
entitled On the decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions: — 
and, in the Rev. Archeol.for Dec. 1882, M. Perrot has written 
an able article on Sceaux Hittites en terre cuite appartenant 
a M. G. Schlumberger (see also, Revue Critique for Nov. 6, 
1882). In the British Quarterly Review for July, 1882, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Wright, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
lias written a long article on the Hittites and the Bible. As 
is well known, Science owes to Dr. Wright the casts of the 
Hamath Inscriptions which he presented to the British 
Museum in 1872. In the Aeaiemy (Aug. 6) is a yaluable 
letter from Prof. Sayce On a new Hittite Inscription discovered 
at Tyana by Mr. W. M. Ramsay :— In Aug. 12, the sugges- 
tion that a sculptured slab of black basalt discovered last year 
by M. Loytved, the Danish Consul at Beyriit, is of Hittite 
origin in Nov. 15, it is stated that, in M. Eeinaclris new 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, due attention has been paid to the well-known 
Hittite stones, from Hamath, preserved there : — lastly, 
Nov. 25, it is announced that two German travellers, Drs. 
Sester and Puchstein, have discovered, on a lofty cliff of the 
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Nimnicl Dagli, between Malatiyeh and Samsat, colossal blocks 
of stone covered with Hittite Sculptures and Inscriptions. 

For Ci/pnote Inscriptions, we have a paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the Eibl. Arch. Soc. for May 1, 1883, entitled On 
the origin of the Cypriote Syllabary,’^ by M. Alexander 
Enmaiin. Some other Inscriptions, such as the Cuneiform, as, 
also, those read before the Acad. d. Inscriptions, have been 
noticed under their respective heads. Dr. H. Muller’s valuable 
researches in Ceylon have just been published by Government 
ill two vols„ the first giving an account of the Inscriptions, 
etc., and the Romanized texts of them; and the second, the 
Inscriptions themselves, for the most part lithographed. 

Numismatics . — In the Numismatic Chronicle are several 
papers of much interest. Thus, in 1882 pt. 2, Sir E. Clive 
Bayley prints “Remarks on certain dates occurring on the 
Coins of the Hindu Kings of Kabul, expressed in the Gupta 
era or in Arabic (or quasi- Arabic) numerals” (with two 
Plates), with a postscript in Pt. 3 : and, in the same part, Mr. 
S. L. Poole writes “ On tlie Weights and Denominations of 
Turkish Coins.” In Pt. 3 is an extract from Mr. Plover’s 
Unexplored Baluchistan, p. 328, giving an account of the 
inodes of making silver coins, at Kirrnan in Southern Persia, 
which the writer himself witnessed. In Pt. 4 are papers by 
the Rev. H. 0. Reichardt “ On an unpublished Coin of John 
liyrcanus by J. 0. Rodgers, Esq., M.E.A.S., “ On some 
Coins of Nadir Shah struck in India ” (with one Plate) ; by 
M. Sauvaire, M.R.A.S., to S. L. Poole, Esq., M.R.A.S., 
“Lettre sur quelques Monnaies Musulmanes ” (a portion of 
the valuable collection of M. de L’Ecluse) ; by T. cle 
Lacouperie, Esq., M.R.A.S,, On Paper-money of the Ninth 
Century, and supposed Leather Coinage of China, Chinese 
Paper Money of the Tang Dynasty (with a Woodcut) ; and, 

“ On Japanese Iron Coins,” by the late W. Bramsen, Esq., 
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M.R.A.S. In 1883 pt. 1 is a paper by Edward Tliomas, Esq., 
F.R.S., Treas. E.A.S. ‘‘ On Coins of the E.I.G. in Bombay, 
under the Charters of Charles 11.” 

To the Journal of this Society, Vols. XIV. Pt. 3, and XV. 
Pt. 1, Sir E. Olive Bayley, K.C.S.L, M.R.A.S., has con- 
tributed two papers “ On the genealogy of Modern Numerals/^ 
which are not purely Xurnismatic, though closely connected 
with this subject ; and in Vol. XIV. Pt. 4, Mr. Stanley Poole, 
M.R.A.S., gives a very useful reference paper “ On the 
Successors of the Seljuks in Asia Minor” (accompanied by a 
Clironological and G-eographical Table), In Vol. XV. Pt. L 
Mr. Thomas, F.R.S., M.Pi-.A.S., prints a short paper “On 
Parthian and Indo-Sassanian Coins.” 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal vol. lii. part 
1, No. 1, 1883, Surgeon-Major G. Bidie, M.D., O.I.E., gives 
a valuable account of “The Pagoda or Varaha Coins of 
Southern India ” with three plates, well drawn and engraved : 
— and Mr. 0. J. Rodgers, M.R.A.S., publishes “Coins supple- 
rnentary to Tlioinas’’s ‘ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli,’ No. iii.,*’’ with two plates, which, as drawn by himself, 
are, of eonrse, excellent. In the Proceedings of the same 
Society, March, 1882, is a note of the Hon. J. Gibbs “On 
five Coins of the Andhrabitya Dynasty”: — (May) Dr. Hoernie 
gives an account of “Three Gupta Coins from the Rev. K. S, 
Macdonald, with a wood-cut of one not yet clearly determined. 

In (July and August) Dr. Hoernie exhibited a miscellaneous 
collection of coins which have been recently found, Gupta gold, 
and Buddhist copper specimens — he, also, read a letter from 
General Cunningham on the gold Gupta, previously engraved, 
and exhibited ten “ Satrap ” Coins. In November, there is 
a list of Specimen Coins struck from the old dies in the 
Calcutta mint. In December, Mr. J. C. Eodo*ers srave an 
account of “The Rupees of the Ilahi years of Akbar"%‘ and 
in January, the same numismatist prints “Notes on a list 
of Silver Coins of Aurangzeb, Alamgir, etc.” In the Journal 
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of the Bombay Branch of the B.A.S., Surgeon- Major O. 
Oodrington, BI.D., M.R.A.S., gives aTery interesting account 
(with four well-executed plates) '’‘Of a hoard of coins found 
at Broach.’’ From the character of the hoard, which com- 
prises about 1200 specimens with some ingots of gold, Dr. 
Codringtoii tliinks that the deposit must have taken place 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, the depositor 
being some merchant of Broach (the ancient Barygaza, 
Bapvya^a)^ who was engaged in foreign trade with the West. 
Among them are S67 gold coins of Mamluk Bahari Sultans, 
many of them in very fine preservation. 

In the Journal of the North China Branch of the R.A.8,, 
N.S. xvii. pt. 1, is a long paper On Annam and its Minor 
Ourreiicy,’’ by Mr. E. Toda, the more valuable as dealing 
with a subject little known in this country. The paper is 
illustrated by 59 plates, representing 290 distinct specimens. 
Besides the description of the coins, this article has much 
special interest at the present time, when .. the Tonquin 
question ” occupies so much attention. 

Ill the Jour, Asiatique^ vii. ser., voh 19, M. Sauvaire, 
M.E.A.S., prints two papers, entitled “Materiaux pour servir 
a rhistoire de la Numismatique et de la Metrologie Musul- 
inanes ” (since published separately) — and, in the Z. d. D.M.O., 
vol. xxxvi., pts. 3 and 4, Mr. Cecil Bendall, M.R.A.S., contri- 
butes a brief notice ‘‘ Of some Nepalese coins in the Library of 
the German Oriental Society.” 

Mr. S. L. Poole has^ this year, received the Hauteroche Prize. 

Africa, — In the Academy (July) is a brief but good review of 
Dr. KrapFs Dictionary of the Suahili language, — the work of a 
lifetime, indeed, to use the words of Mr. Oust, while a few 
sheets remained in the press, the venerable compiler fell into 
his last sleep.” Dr. Krapfs volume is far more than a mere 
dictionary 5 and the student will find in it many valuable 
notices of the manners, customs, beliefs, and superstitions of the 
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natives. In the same number is a notice of M. Leo Eeinischs 
Die Bilin Sprache in Nord-ost-Afrika, a Semitic language 
spoken by the Bogos, which, like the neighbouring Tigre, i$ 
clearly of Ethiopic origin. M. Reinisch calls this work a pre- 
liminary one; and he has since, indeed so recently as the present 
month (June), brought out a much thicker volume which he 
calls “ Text d. Bilin-Sprache,’' with tales, anecdotes, etc., and 
Biblical Legends in Bilin and Grerman, arranged on opposite 
pages. In August, Mr. Sayce reviews Mr. TheaFs pleasant 
book on Kaffir Folk-lore: — In September is an appreciative 
notice of Prof. P. W. Newman^s Libyan Vocabulary, a work 
the more valuable, as the writer has been careful to give his 
authorities for every word he records. It is the first attempt 
to make a comparative Dictionary of the Libyan tongues, and 
to reach back to that mother- tongue from which they must 
all have sprung. Prof. Newman shows very clearly the agree- 
ment between the forms of the Libyan Verb and those of the 
Semitic Parent-Speech as revealed by the Monuments of 
Assyria. From Oct. 7 we learn that a new journal has been 
started, mainly through the exertions of M. Masqueray, 
entitled “Bulletins de correspondance Africaine,’’ in the second 
number of which is a notice of a Libyan Stele recently dis- 
covered at Souama. In wishing success to this publication, 
we may express the hope that too great prominence will not 
be given to remains purely Roman. To the Academie d. 
Inscriptions, M. H. Tarry has communicated a notice of some 
ancient Berber towns in the Wady- Mya; his excavations 
having enabled him to discover remains of a Mosque, a palace, 
and some houses, dating from the time of the second inroad of 
the Arabs into Africa. 

In the Journal of the Anthro;pologxcal Imtitute (August), 
Air. Hore gives an interesting account of the Twelve Tribes 
of the Tanganyika, and Sir Bartle Frere (February, 1883) 
has a good paper “On the System of Land Tenure among 
the Aboriginal Tribes in South Africa/' Oapt. Burton and 
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Capt. Cameron have written (May) On Stone implements 
from tlie Gold Coast, and Mr. Hutchinson (ibkl) has given 
Notes on a Collection of Facsimile Bushman Drawings. 

Dr. Tiieopliilus Hahn, of the South African Library at 
the Cape, has, also, lately given a lecture there, '‘On the 
Science of Language and its Study with special regard to 
if* South Africa/^ 

Of books recently published, may be noted M. Gregorio’s 
Ceimi di gloss. Baiitu:— M. FAbbe Bouclie, Siir la langue 
Na «’0 on Yoruba :— General Faidherbe, Gramiriaire et vocabu- 
laire de langue Foul, 2^®. Ed. Olivier, Dictionnaire Fran- 
cais-Kabyle and, An Outline Grammar of the Luganda 
Language, by the Rev. 0. J. Wilson. 

The Antananari 

Rev, R. Baron, maintains its high place, and the last number 
received (V.), that for Christmas, 1881, is fully equal to any 
of its predecessors. Much attention has been paid in it to the 
origin of the Malagasy language. On this subject, reference 
should be made to a short but important paper by Prof. Kern, 
entitled " Malaiisch-Poljmesische Volker,’’ in Z. d. D.M.G* 
xxxvii. pt. 1 (Anzeigen), and "The Language and People 
of Madagascar,” a paper read to the Antlirop. Institute, 
Nov. 28, 1882. 

Selections from the Meport of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Progress in the work of Translation and Revision 
(1882-“1883 ) — Amoy CoUoqtiiaL — The printing of the Old 
Testament in portions has been continued throughout the year, 
Dr. Maxwell acting as Editor. Ezekiel, Daniel, etc., to the 
end of the Old Testament, and the Book of Genesis, have been 
published. 

Aniim , — The Gospel of St, John, the Acts, I, and II. 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, James, the General Epistles of St. 
John, and the Epistle of Jude have been translated by the 
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Eev. J. G. Patou, and an edition of 800 copies has been printed 
at Melbourne by the Bible Society Auxiliary, on the authori- 
zation of the Mission Synod, 

Armenian for the Blind . — The Committee hare resolved, at 
the request of Drs. Eiggs and Thomson, Constantinople, to 
print portions of the Scriptures in Moon’s type, for the 
numerous blind among the Armenians. The Portions to be 
printed are the Gospel of St. Luke, Epistle to the Ephesians, 
Matthew v.-vii., Exodus xx. 1-17, Psalms viii., xix., xxiii., 
1., li., xcvi., xcix., c., cxxxix. ; Isaiah i., ix., xxxv., lii.-lv. 
The Eev. Dr. Eiggs is preparing copy, and reading the proofs 
of the above Portions. 

BeiigalL— At the request of the Calcutta Auxiliary the Com- 
mittee have voted a supply of paper, on which to print a tenta- 
tive edition of 2000 copies of a version of the New Testament 
made by the Eev. 0. Bromwetsch, for twenty years a Mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society in Bengal. 

Btiffiiha.— The Eev. W. Griffith, of Uguha, Tanganyika, 
has received some critical helps from the Committee, with a 
view to the production of a version in the above language. 

Chinese {Low Wenli ). — For a considerable time there has 
been a growing desire among Chinese Missionaries for an 
edition of the Chinese Bible in a less classical and simpler style 
than the Society’s admirable Delegates’ Tension. As a first 
step towards this end the Rev. G. John has translated ten 
chapters of the New Testament, and these ar-e being circulated 
among the Missionaries, with a view to ascertain their opinion. 

Corean . — At the request of the Eev. John Eoss, of New- 
chwang, and with the consent of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, the Committee have undertaken the publication of 
the New Testament. The Gospels of St. Luke and St. John 
were published, by the assistance of the National Bible Society 
and some friends, in the Western dialect of Corea, but Mr. 
Eoss, with the aid of six native converts, has retranslated the 
two Gospels into the language of the capital, and to these have 
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been added tlie other two Gospels/ and the Acts of the Apostles. 
All edition of 2000 copies of the Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Acts of the xApostles, is being published as a Portion. 

Efate&L — At the request of the Eev. D. Macdonald, sup- 
ported by the New Hebrides Mission Synod, the Committee 
have authorized the publication of an edition of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s version of the Gospel of St. Luke and the Epistle to 
the Eomans as a Portion. The work will be printed in 
Melbourne under the care of the translator, and part of the 
expense will be paid by money raised by the natives of 
Havannah Harbour. 

Fijian , — At the request of 'the Missionaries in Fiji, the 
Committee have consented to print an edition of the Bible of 
2000 copies. 

HaJika-CoUoquiaL (Roman Character.) — At the request 
of the Rev. 0. Schott, of Basle, the Committee liave authorized 
the printing of an edition of 1,000 copies of the Books of the 
New Testament from Thessalonians to Revelation, thus com- 
pleting the New Testament. The translation was made from 
the Greek by the Rev. 0. Pitoii, and revised by the Rev. R. 
Leeliler, of Hong Kong, and the Rev. G. A. Gussmanii, who 
has been thirteen years in China, will edit the edition. 

Sebrew , — A fifth edition of Dr. Delitzsch’s New Testament 
has been sanctioned by the Committee, and all mistakes dis- 
covered in the fourth edition have been corrected in the 
stereotype plates, and many improvements have been added. 
The edition has been limited to 6,000 copies, by Dr. Delitzsch's 
request, in order that as long as he lives he may in each suc- 
ceeding edition bring the version nearer perfection. 

MncIL — The revision Committee, composed of the best 
scholars of the different missions, assisted by native Christians, 
have commenced work in earnest. 

Japanese . — The translation of the Old Testament, at the 
joint expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, and the American Bible 
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Society, has made steady progress throughout the year. The 
1st Book of Samuel, translated by Mr. Fyson, and the Book 
of Proverbs, translated by Mr. Hepburn, have been formally 
accepted by the permanent Committee, and handed over to 
the three Bible Societies to be published for the permanent 
Committee, and the translators have been appointed a sub- 
committee to carry the book through the press. The edition 
is to be printed on foreign paper, uniform with the Standard 
New Testament. Mr. Fyson has also translated I L Samuel 
and I. Kings, and he is now proceeding with the Book of 
Genesis. The translation of the Book of Psalms apportioned 
to Dr. Verbeckand Bishop Williams is fast approachino’ com- 
pletion. Dr. Verbeck has translated the first seventy-seven 
Psalms, and Bishop Williams the remainder. The Rev. J. 0. 
Blanchet, of the American Episcopal Church Mission, is com- 
pleting the Book of Isaiah begun by the Rev. W. B. Wright, 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Jb/(?/.~The edition of the Gospel of St. Matthew, prepared 
and edited by the Rev. R. Dixon, of the Wesleyan Missionarv 
Society, has been published and sent out to Bathurst, Gambia, 
for the Jolofs, who number about 50,000 souls, 

Kahyle. Roman Character. — The Committee have authorized 
the printing of the first seven chapters of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, with a view to the publication of the whole Gospel 
should the Portion prove satisfactory. 

Kdfi)\—M the request of the Wesleyan Missionaries in 
Kaffraria, supported by the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the 
Committee have agreed to reprint an edition of 10,000 copies 
of Appleyard’s version of the New Testament, the Revised 
Version having proved unacceptable owing to certain renderings. 
The Rev. W, Hunter, who edits the edition, will introduce the 
new orthography without changing the text, and three maps 
will be added. 

Kalmuck — Professor PozdnajeiSF, having made two journeys 
o Astrakhan, has succeeded in preparing two or three Gospels, 
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and tlie Committee, at the request of the Rev. W. Nicolsoii, 
have auihomed the publication of an edition of 2,000 copies 
of the four Gospels. 

lG/>Y/6^s^ or Tartar, — M. Saleman is examining the 

text of tlie New Testament with a view to a new edition, the 
previous having been exhausted. 

Kazan Tartar.— The Gospel of St. Matthew, translated by 
Mr. Saleman, has been printed at the Kazan University PresSy 
and Mr. Nicolson has obtained the Censor’s authorization for 
the entire New Testament. 

KhassL — The Missionaries of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Foreign Missionary Society are engaged on a revision of the 
New Testament, but as the revision may not be completed for 
a few years, the Committee have agreed, at the request of the 
above Society, to publish an interim edition of the unrevised 
New Testament, pocket size. ^The Rev. W. Lewis, of Wrexham, 
will edit the edition. 

Koi . — At the request of the Church Missionary Society the 
Committee have published for the Kois, who number 100,000 
souls, a tentative edition of 500 copies of the Gospel of St, . 
Luke, and the 1st Epistle of St. John. The translation was 
made by General Haig, assisted by three Kois who under- 
stood the Telugu Bible. General Haig read the proofs of the 
edition. ■ ■ 

Lifitan . — Tlie PlCv. S. M. Oreagh, of Lifu, has translated 
from Joshua to IL Kings inclusive, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and Isaiah to Malachi inclusive, and Mr. Sleigh is assistinsr 
him ill the revision of his translations. He hopes before long 
to complete the whole Bible, and to I’evise the New Testa- 
ment. 

Malagamj . — During the year the revision Committee met 
eighteen times and revised 186 chapters — from II. Samuel 
to IL Kings xvii. This is greater progress than has been 
made on any previous year. The Rev. W. E, Cousins, chief 
reviser, has begun the book of Job. 

TOL. XV.-— riSTTiW QPWT-nto 1 
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The Shilling Edition of 15,000 copies of the Bible, con- 
sisting of the revised N*ew Testament and the partially revised 
Old Testament, has been carried through the press by the 
Eev. J. Sibree, Jun., who has returned to Madagascar, and 
an edition of 25,000 copies of a Sixpenny New Testament 
is now being published under the editorship of the Eev. 
Charles T. Price. 

MakydUm . — The revision of the New Testament has been 
completed, and a series of maps prepared, and the revision 
of the Old Testament is progressing. 

Niman , — The Eev. F. E. Lawes has resumed translation 
%vork on the Book of Euth, and will proceed with the Book 
of Joshua. Pie reports rapid sale of the edition of the New 
Testament published last year. 

Molu (Port Moresby, or New Guinea). — The Eev. J, 
Chalmers’ version of the Gospel of St. Mark has been cir- 
culated, and is being more widely read than was expected. 
The Eev. W. G. Lawes has revised Mr. Chalmers'' translation 
of St. Matthew, and forwarded the MS. to the press at 
Sydney. Pie is revising St. Luke, and has begun the transla- 
tion of St. J ohu, and he hopes at no distant day to give the 
people the New Testament in their own tongue — the most 
important language of New Guinea, which he believes will yet 
be the one language of the island. 

Persian . — The Eev, Br. Bruce has finished the revision of 
the Book of Genesis, and begun the revision of Exodus and 
the Psalms. The New Testament, revised by Dr. Bruce, to 
the final revision of which the late Professor Palmer devoted 
the last six months of his life, is being favourably received. 

SuahilL — The printing of an edition of 5,000 copies of the 
complete New Testament, under the care of the Eev. A. C. 
Goldfinch, is nearly completed. The translation is the work 
of the late Bishop Steere, except the Gospel of St. Luke, 
which was the work of the late Eev, J. Eebman, of Mombas. 
Bishop Steere had translated several Books of the Old Testa- 
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rnent, and when in London, last year, expressed the hope 
of beino; soon able to give the complete Bible to the negro 

world. 

the request of the Eev, J. L. Green, sup- 
ported by the London Missionary Society, the Committee 
have agreed to publish a school edition of 15,000 copies of the 
Bible, to be sold at 2s. per copy. Mr. Green will make all 
necessary revision and read the proofs. 

Telugu . — The Committee have secured the entire services 
of the Eev. Dr. Hay for the completion of the Bible. Dr. 
Hay has returned to India, and the revisers are to meet him 
on the Pulni Hills for the revision of Leviticus, Humbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Exodus, from June 1 to July 31. 

Tibetan . — The printing of the Hew Testament has been 
somewhat delayed by the feeble health of the editor, the Eev. 
H. A. Jaeschke. At the request of Mr. Jaeschke the proofs 
will be sent out to Messrs. Heyde and Eedslob, of Kailang. 
Mr. Jaeschke will, if able, read the proofs on their return. 
TJie present edition is a revision of Mr. Jaeschke’s version by 
the Missionaries Eedslob and Heyde, aided by Hatlianiel, a 
baptized Lama. The Gospels have been printed in the square 
form common to Tibetan books, but the remainder of the Hew 
Testament w-ill be in the ordinary book form. 

TmHS‘Catmsian-Tiir^^^ — The Eev. A. Amirchanianz lias 
continued the translation of the Old Testament throughout the 
j^ear, at Tiflis, and the work is now approaching completion. 
Dr. Sauerwein is revising the Pentateuch, and it is hoped that 
the American Missionaries will join in a final revision of the 
version, which will render it current in their field as well as in 
the Caucasus. The Committee has resolved to publish an 
edition of the Books of Genesis and Psalms, to keep up the 
circulation till the entire version is ready. 

Tiirhish . — At the urgent request of the Missionaries, the 
Commitee have resolved to unite with the Arnerieaii Bible 
Society in a slight revision of the Bible, with a view to greater 
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simplicity. Dr. Herrick will give liis whole time to the work, 
and Dr. Higgs, the Rev. R. H. Weakley, and others will give 
assistance. The Osmanli character of the version, which is 
intended chiefly for Mohammedans, will not be changed. 

YoriihcL — The Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, and Daniel have been received from the Translating 
and Revising Committee at Lagos, and are now in the hands 
of the printer. These books complete the Bible, and the 
editor of the edition, the Rev. D. Hinderer, expresses his belief 
that the translation is good. 

EnoijcbpmUa BrUannioa (Ninth Edition). — In this publica- 
tion, voL xiv,, are the following Essays bearing on the History 
etc., of Asia and of the East generally. Kashmir, by G en. R. 
Maclagan, R.E., M.R.A.S. : — Khiva, by Major F. 0. H. 
Clarke, ll.A.; — Kirghiz, by A. H. Keane, Esq.: — Kurdistan, 
by Major.-Gen. Sir, H. 0. Rawlinson, K.O.B,, Dir. R.A.S. : 
Lahore, by G-en. R. Maclagan, R.E., M.R.A.S. : — Lamaism, 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, Esq. : — Laotsze, by the Rev. Prof. 
Legge, M.R.A.S. : — Lebanon, by Prof. A. Socin: — Lhasa, by 
Col. H. Yule, O.B., M.R.A.S. ; — and, in voL xv., Lycia, by 
E. H. Bunbury, Esq. : — Lydia, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M.R.A.S. : — Madagascar, by the Rev. J. Sibree, jun., 
M.R.A.S. Madras, by W. W. Hunter, LL.D., M.R.A.S.: 
Mahmud, by Gen. R. Maclagan, R.E., M.R.A.S. : — Mahrattas, 
by Sir R. Temple, Bart, M.R.A.S. : — Malay Peninsula and 
Malays, by A. H. Keane, Esq., and R. Rost, Pli.D. Libr. 
India Office: — Maidive Islands, by Col. H. Y"nle, O.B., 
M.R.A.S.: — Manchuria, by Prof. R. K. Douglas, M.R.A.S.: 
— Mandaeans, by Prof. K. Kessler, and Mecca and Medina, 
by Prof. "W. Robertson Smith. 

Oriental Congress at Berlin, Sept 1881. — In the last Report 
a brief notice was given of this Congress and of the order of 
its Proceedings, taken from the ‘^Bericht iiber die Verhand- 
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luDgeii, Ersten Tlieil/’ published in Nov. 1881. Since then, 
a second volume in two parts has been issued containing the 
papers read before the different sections of the Congress. It 
seems, therefore, worth while to give here, for the convenience of 
future reference, a complete list of them. They are as follows : 

Erde EdJfte — L Bemitkclie Section. Dieterici, F., Ueber 
die sogenannte Theologie des Aristoteles bei den Arabern : 
— Golenischeff, W,, Court resume de la notice de M. W. 
Stassoff, intitulee Eemarques sur les Rous dTbn Fadhl^ii 
et cTautres auteurs Arabes : — Spitta, W., Die Geograpliie 
des Ptolemaus bei den Arabern: — Robles, F. Guilieni, De 
Tetat actuel des etudes Arabes en Espagne : — Ethe, H., 
IJeber Persische Tenzonen : — Ginsburg, C., The Dageshed 
Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS., being an explanation of a 
difficult Massorah : — Merx, A., Bemerkungen liber die Yoca- 
lisation der Targume: — Papageorgios, Sp., Merkwiirdige in 
den Synagogen von Corfu im gebrauch befindliche Hyrnnen 
Eautzsch, E.jTJeber ein rathselhafte Inschrift aus Nord-Afrika 
(with a Plate): — Oppert, J., Die Franzosischen Ausgrabungen 
in Chaldaa (with a plate) : — Haupt, P., Die Sumerisch- 
Akkadische Sprache : — Kessler, K., Ueber Gnosis und Alt- 
Babylonische Religion : — Sayce, A. H., The Decipherment of 
the Vannic Inscriptions : — Strassmaier, J. N., Die Alt-I3abjlo- 
liischen Yertriige von Warka. 

IL Afrihanisehe Section. — Naville, E., L^Edition Tliebaino 
du Livre des Morts Maspero, G., Sur la cacliette decou- 
verte a Deir-el-Bahari en Juillet, 1881 : — Brugsch, H., Die 
Aelt-Aegyptische Yolkertafel Revillout, E., Les Monnaies 
Egyptiennes: — Lieblein, J., Ueber datierte Aegvptischo 

Teste Golenischeff, W., Sur un ancien Conte Egyptien : 

and Oust, Robert N., Ueber unsere gegenwartige Kenntniss 
der Sprachen Africa’s. 

Ziceite Edlfte. III. Indo-Germanimhe Section. — Windisch, 

E., Der Griechische Einfluss im Indischen Drama : Olden- 

berg, H., Ueber den Lalita Yistara : — Miiller, F. Max, 
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Zwei Vortrage ; — Jacobi, H., Die Epon Kalidasa’s ; — . 
Williams, Monier, The place which the Eig Veda occupies 
in the Sandhya and other daily Eeligious services of the 
Hindus ; — Bendall, C., On European Collections of Sanskrit 
MSS. from Kepal : their antiquity and bearing on Chronology, 
History, and Literature : — Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarraa, 
Sanskrit as a living language in India Williams, Monier,' 
Application of the Eoman Alphabet to the expression of 
Sanskrit and other Eastern Languages ; — Harlez, C. de, Der 
Avestische Kaleuder und die heimath der Avesta Eeligion 
Ascoli, J. G., Ueber die Ethnologisehen griinde der Urn (re- 
staltung der Sprachen Oollitz, H., Ueber eine besondere Art 
Vedischer Composita:— Marinkoviteh, L. K., Voeabulaire des 
Idiots Persans, Arabes, et Tures, introduits dans la langue 
Sorbe avoc un expose de la litterature Serbe. 

IF. Od-Asiatkche Section.— Long, J., On Eastern Proverbs, 
their importance and the best mode of making a complete collec- 
tion, classified with the native interpretations ; — Bastian, A., 
Ueber die Psyehologie des Buddhismus : — Beal, S., The 
Buddhist Councils held at Eljagriha and Vesflli, translated 
from the Chinese ; — Hunfalvy, P., Ueber das bildende 
Princip der Kationen ;-EadlofF, W., Die Laut-alternation 
und ihre bodeutung fur die Sprach-entwickelung, belegt durch 
beispiele aus d. Turksprache'n Martin, A. P., Traces of 
International Law in Ancient China: — Bushell, S. W., In- 
scriptions from the Tombs of Wis Eamily from the Tzu-yun 
Shan, Purple-Cloud Hill, 28 li south of the City of Chia- 
hiang-hsien in the Province of Shantung :_and Gabelentz, 

G. von, d. On a new Chinese Grammar, 


The next or Sixth Congress will be held at Leiden between 
Sept. 10 and Sept. 15, but it is not yet known who will act as 
President in the place of Prof. Dozy, whose sudden and 
unexpected death has thrown a gloom over the preparations 
making for it. The Council of this Society have requested 
Mr. T. H. Thornton, O.B., O.S.L, D.O.L., and their Secre- 
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tarj and Hon. Secretary to attend it as Delegates from tlie 
^Society. 

At the coiiclusioii of the reading of the Report, the follow- 
geiitleinen were duly elected, as the Council and Officers of 
the ensuing year. 

President — The Right Hon, Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, Bart., 
G.C.S.L, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Pirector,- — Major-General Sir H. 0. Rawlinson, 

D.O,L., E.E.S. ■ 

■/ Vice-Presidents. — Sir T. Edward Oolebrooke, Bart., M.P. f 
Sir H. Barrow Ellis, K.O.S.I.; James Fergusson, Esq,, O.I.E., 
D.O.L., L.L.D., F.R.S. ; Arthur Grote, Esq. 

Council. — Edwin Arnold, Esq., O.S.I. ; H. Oolborne Baber, 
Esq.; Sir E. Olive Bayley, K.O.S.L; Major-Gen. Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, K.O.S.L; Colonel Malcolm R, Haig; H. 0. Kay, 
Esq. ; Colonel Keatinge, O.B., C.S.L, V.O. ; Lieut.-Coh 
Lewin; Sir Henry B. Loch, K.O.B. ; Gen. Maclagan, R.E., 
F.R.S.E.; Henry Morris, Esq. ; Major-Gen. Sir Lewis Felly, 
K.O.B. ; Sir W. Rose Robinson, K.C.S.I. ; T. H. Thornton, 
Esq,, C.B., C.S.L, D.O.L.; Colonel Yule, R.E., C.B. 
Treasurer. — -Edward Thomas, Esq., F.R.S. 

Secretaries.— W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. ; H. F. 
W. liolL' Esq. . 

Mon. Seeretar^.—'Rohext N. Oust, Esq. 

. ' Ponations do the Libranj, — The Council have to report 
donations to the Library from — - 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

- — ~ Madras Literary Society. 

Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

• Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Straits Settlement Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

Japan Asiatic Society. 

Boyal Society of London. 

Society of Edinburgh. 

Society of Literature, 

— — Institution. 
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The Eoyal GreograpMcal Society of London. 

Horticultural Society. 

United Sernce Institution. 

Irish Academy. 

Geological Society of Ireland. 

Astronomical Society of London. 

London Institution. 

Anthropological Institute. 

— - Society of Arts. 

Society of Biblical Archreology. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire . 

Liverpool Literary and Scientific Institution. 

Philosophical Society of Manchester. 

Proprietors of the Canadian Journal of Science. 

Societe Asiatiqiie de Paris. 

Geographique de Paris. 

de la Geographie de Bordeaux. 

Acaderaie des Sciences de Montpellier. 

Eoyal Academy of Belgium. 

Academy of Turin. 

Academy dei Lincei ’’ of Home, 

Academy of Berlin. 

Academy of Vienna. 

Academy of Munich. 

German Oriental vSociety. 

Geographical S(JC3i:;ty of Berlin. 

University of Bonn. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap. 

Konigkl. Institiit. d. jN'ederlandsche-Indie. 

Hungarian Academy of Pesth. 

The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. 

Academy of iSTatural Science, Philadelphia. 
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Abt. 1,— On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. Part II. 

SmpUJication of the Ancient Indian Numeration* 

Sir E. Clive Bayley, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. 

The second part of this paper will be occupied by an attempt 
to show how the ancient Indian system of numeral signs, 
described in Part I., was simplified. In other words, it will 
be attempted to show how this old system became the parent 
of that now used in India, which employs only nine units and a 
zero, — ^indeed of that system as used not in India alone, but 
now almost universally both in eastern and western countries. 

Since this simplification of the signs was the outcome of a 
reform in the system of numeration itself, it becomes necessary 
to deal to a large extent with the latter also. In entering upon 
this question however, it is necessary to premise that, as it 
has already been the subject of long and learned discussions 
by writers of the highest ability, it cannot be pretended in the 
present paper to examine it with any degree of completeness. 
Indeed, the literature of the question is in itself so extensive 
that it would be impossible, except after years of study and 
in the compass of a very considerable volume, to attempt an 
analysis of it, — much less to discuss completely the conflicting 
views held by many competent authorities. To those who 
desire to go more deeply into the subject, Dr. Moritz Cantor's 
Mathematische Beitrage (Halle, 1869) will aflbrd a good view 
of it. From the information contained in this work it will 
be seen that I have borrowed largely, although I have not, 
in some material points, been able to accept the writer's views. 

VOL. XV.— [new series.] 
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At any rate, from the authorities cited in this work and in 
M. Woepcke^s Traite sur rintroduction de TAritiimetique 
Indienne en Occident, some notion may Be formed of the extent 
of the field over which a full and complete inquiry should 
extend. 

All now attempted will he a sketch of the leading and more 
important facts, so arranged as to sustain a consistent theory 
for their explanation. It will be endeayoured to do this 
within the compass of an ordinary paper in the Society’s 
Journal, without the omission of anything really material, 
but without entering upon any controversy* The conclusions 
formed will be submitted with the data on which they are 
based, to be accepted or rejected on their own merits. 

It may be said that on arriving at this point in the history of 
numerals, we are no longer under the necessity of depending 
almost entirely on inference and conjecture. Much positive 
evidence exists, though unfortunately on some points of a con- 
flicting nature. The task to be accomplished is to rearrange 
and reconcile it. Some of the direct testimony with which 
we have to deal is that of the early Arabic historians. This, 
with the indirect and undesigned proofs derived from the 
writings of the Arabic and Sanskrit mathematicians, forms 
by far the most important and trustworthy material avail- 
able. Other information, obtained from European sources, 
both ancient and mediaeval, will be also used, though some 
caution has to be used in dealing with the latter. 

The ground, as has been said, has long since been occupied 
by writers of the highest ability and most profound learning, 
such as Humboldt and Ohasles, and by a writer whose 
acquaintance with Oriental mathematics is probably still un- 
rivalled — the late M. Woepcke. Indeed, it may be admitted 
at once that the lines of the present paper follow closely 
those on which M. Woepcke has written his two papers 
on the subject, viz., the Traits sur ITntroduction de TArith- 
m^tique Indienne en Occident (Rome, 1859), and Sur la 
propagation des Chifires Indiennes (Journal Asiatique, ser. 6, 
tom. i.). The question has since been carried somewhat 
further by M. Leon Rodet in his papers on the writings of 
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Aryabhata in the Journal Asiatique. Little more will be here 
attempted than to bring together the main items of the already 
existing evidence, and to use them together with some little 
recently discovered matter, in enforcing and carrying out 
to their legitimate conclusion the views of these two latter 
writers. 

Before, however, dealing with the subject as one of history, 
it is necessary to clearly understand the principle of the great 
reform to which it refers. It has been shown in Part I. that 
the old Indian system, as eventually established, employed 
twenty self-contained ’’ signs which, by the aid of a system 
of differentiation, were in fact capable of expressing any series 
of numbers — those at least likely to be used in the ordinary 
concerns of life.’- These were used without any reference, 

' It is not necessary to explain here the methods by which the still higher 
numbers used for mathematical calculations -were expressed. It is sufficient for the 
present inquiry to take note of the early, and it may be said universal employment 
of the decimal arrangement. Nor is it necessary to dwell on the much wider 
question of the causes which led to its adoption. It is possible that there 
was a stage in the very early history of civilization, when mankind were more 
restricted in their pow(;r of numeration, as is the case to this day^with some of the 
savage races on the Andamanese Islands, who cannot count beyond three, — indeed 
indications may, perhaps, still be traced that such a condition once existed among 
the most highly civilized nations, and that even when this was exceeded they 
continued to count hj groups of threes, —still it is certain that the extension of this 
power must have been one of the earliest steps in the progress of civilization. The 
system of numbering by decimal stages or “ rests has been very generally supposed 
to have been suggested, at any rate, by the use of the human hand as an instru- 
ment to assist the process of reckoning numbers. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that tlie striietui'e of tlie human hand suggested not only the decimal, but the 
earli(‘r supposed methods of counting by * triads,’ or * threes,’ the quinary, 
the <piateruary, and the duodecimal modes of numeration. The first being 
suggested by the ten fingers and thumbs of the joined hands, the second by 
the ‘ three ’ joints, the tliird by the four fingers, the fourth by the fingers and 
thumb of one hand (the Akkadmn name for ‘ five ’ is synonymous with that for 
‘hand’; Pinches, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., June, 1882), and the duodecimal by the 
multiplication of the ‘ three ’ joints by the four fingers. It is singular, too, 
that the Babylonian sexagesimal unit of ‘ sixty,’ or sns, will result from the further 
multiplication of twelve by five (perhaps better of 2x2x3x5 ; see Pinches, Proc. 
Soc. Ihbl. Arch., June, 1882, p. 116), and the still further multiplication of this 
result by ‘ten,’ gives the Babylonian ‘ ner,’ or ‘ six hundred,’ At any rate, there 
are many curious facts which seem to indicate at least, this origin for the decimal 
system, and which also show the nnirersal -use of the human hand as a ^ reckon- 
ing board.’ It will suffice to mention a few of these only here. In Egypt, 
for example, in the hieroglyphic signs, the human hand and its portions 
were employed to signify measures of length. The cubit was divided into 
‘diti,’ of which twenty -eight went to the royal, and twenty-one to the common 
cubit. ^ One, two, or three ‘ diti,’ were indicated by one, two, or three fingers 
respectively ; four ‘ diti ’ by the human hand displaying four open fingers ; five 
* diti ’ by a similar figure with the thumb also displayed ; six ^ diti ’ by a closed 
fist; and eight by a reduplication of the sign for four ‘ diti.’ Again, in general 
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necessarily, to tlie position in wHcli they were written down. 
Each expressed the full number which it designated, whether 
accompanied by others or not. 

numeration, the finger with the top joint bent designated ten thousand, and there 
are perhaps in the hieroglyphics other, though less palpable reminiscences, of the 
human hand. Another curious piece of evidence is suggested by a notice piihlished 
by Mr. J. Fleet in the Juduin Antiquary for 1876, vol. iv. p. 86. Mr. Fleet 
mentions Professor Hunfaivy’s remarks at the Oriental Congress of the preceding 
year to the effect, that in a very considerable number of languages of the Turanian 
stock, the ‘ ring ’ finger is always termed ‘ the finger without a name.’ Mr. 
Fleet illustrates this by quoting a curious anecdote recorded by a Sanskrit author 
with reference to the poet Kalidasa and his eight contemporaries of literary fame 
at the Court of Kanouj, who were termed its ‘‘ Nine Gems,” and by it proves 
that a similar custom had existed for so long a period in India, that even at that 
date (the seventh century a.d.) its origin had been forgotten ; for in reckoning these 
nine gems on the fingers, the writer says Kalidasa” was always reckoned first 
(on the little finger of the left hand), hut no one was counted on the next 
(or ring finger), because none of his contemporaries could he reckoned as even 
second to him ; and, adds this author, hence wms assigned at last some reason for 
calling that finger ‘ anamika,’ or ^ without a name.’ Mr. Fleet, it is true, goes 
on to suggest that this may not be the true signification, and that the term might 
mean in ^Sanskrit ‘ unbent,’ in allusion to the difficulty of bending that finger, but 
in the face of the Turanian parallel, this explanation can hardly stand. This 
ancient custom, however, may easily be accounted for by referring back to the 
origin of decimal notation on the hand. If the ten fingers and thumbs suggested 
the' origin of the decimal notation, it is nevertheless evident that in using the 
hand as an instrument for reckoning, one linger wmiild he superfluons, nine 
symbols only being required, as the tenth became the first of the new and next 
highest stage of the decimal series. One finger, therefore, would necessarily 
he/ ‘ .skipped,’ or laid aside. It is not perhaps easy to suggest any reason 
why the ring finger should have been specially chosen for omission, hut it 
would he only natural that the omission should be by common custom of one 
selected finger, and if, as Mr. Fleet suggests, the process of counting commenced 
in ancient as it still does in Modern India, -with the little finger of the left hand, 
then it would be natural that the calculator should wish to put his calculation 
right as soon as possible, and should therefore omit the finger next after the 
initial one, wiiich would he of course the ring finger. These facts may suffice 
to illustrate the antiquity of counting on the fingers. Its wide general diffusion 
need hardly ho pointed out. The Chinese, to this day, have a mode of counting 
up to 90,999 on the fingers of one hand alone, wffiich will be seen illustrated oh 
Fig. I. Hate 1. The nine units are reckoned on the joints, commencing along 
the otitside of the little finger; then counting four, five, and six on the joints at 
the back of the finger ; seven, eight, and nine on the joints along the inside 
of the finger ; the next finger is similarly used to represent the tens ; the next 
the hundreds ; the next the thousands ; and the thumb for tlie tens of thousands. 
In England the venerable Bede describes another system, wiiich he states to be 

t reat antiquity, while the practice of concealed bargaining by pressure of the 
ngers has been used from time immemorial and is still used among tlie 
nations of the East. In India (where the hands are concealed under a ciotli), 
Tavernier (Voyages, Part II. pp. 326-7, ed. 1712) describes this mode of settling 
prices. Halhcd says that (in Bengal) the practice is limited to counting up 
to fifteen; this may he an error, but even this would enable bargains to be 
made in pies, annas, rupees, and mohurs, and a limit of fifteen mohiirs or 
240 rupees would suffice for the requirements of most Bengal markets. In 
Barbary and Arabia the hands are manipulated under cover of the long sleeves 
of the burnous. Enough has, however, been said to indicate the probability of 
the derivation of the decimal system from the strnctiire of the human hand, and 
to show that, at any rate, it is apparently the most primitive and simple and most 
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On tlie otlier liaiid, the main principle of the new method 
was the discovery, and application of, Hhe value of position ^ ; 
in other words, the discovery that the signs for the nine 
units only, when arranged in a certain strict decimal order, 
would suffice to express any number or series of numbers 
whatsoever. 

This discovery rendered it possible to dispense wdth the 
signs of the older system for expressing the higher numbers, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands, and was, undoubtedly, the 
first and main step of the reform. 

The next step, that which made the reform complete, and 
which resulted in our present beautiful and flexible system, w’-as 
the invention of the ‘2;ero,’ that is to say, a sign for 'nullity,^ 
to be employed when the number to be expressed contained no 
special indicator of any one or more of the steps in the decimal 
series represented. Not only, however, are these really inde- 
pendent discoveries, but it will be attempted to show pre- 
sently that, as a matter of fact, the invention of the zero was 

widely spread of all extant metbods of numeration. On the other hand, however, 
it is not to be forgotten that other suggestions have been made as to the origin of 
this and especially of the quaternary, quinary, and duodecimal methods of notation, 
which are in themselves not improbable, particularly those derived from astronomy 
and tlie natural divisions of time. Indeed, as regards the sign for ^ five ’ employed 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, such an origin is expressly assigned by the Egyptian priest 
Horapollo, and may be taken as correct. “Tt *A<rrcpa ypdcpovres BrjXovcri^* . . . 
rhv TTtVre dpiBpov, 7r\'{}$ovs ovros ev ovpav^ Trepre fjidvoi 4^ avrwy KivovfMsyoi 

r^}v rou uScrpLov olKovQpt,ia.y iKr^Kovffiv (Horapolio Hierog. liber i. c. 13, apud 
Cantor, I'il.B. p. 18 and note p. 17) ; that is to say, the idea of the five pointed 
stars was taken from the ‘ fire ’ planets, then alone known to Egyptian observers. 
Ao doubt, too, the Egyptians used both quinary and quaternary methods of 
notation, for eight stars‘ were used to represent ‘ forty,’ and a single star with 
two to make seven. So the Egyptians early used quaternary multiples of the 
* hen ’ or unit of capacity in their scale of measures of capacity (see Eossi, Gram- 
matica Copto-Geroglyfica, p. 89 note and p. 97). 

While thus referring back to the oldest pyramids for evidence as to the origin of 
cleciniai notation, it may not be out of place to remark that if the theory adopted by 
this pfiper be correct, all the signs of the Indian numerals may also be referred back 
directly or indirectly to tbe same source. This is even the case with the unit signs, 
which it has been proposed to derive from the Bactrian alphabet, for since Prxnsep 
assigned these characters to some form of the Fheenician alphabet, this point has 
never beenfpiestioned seriouslyby subsequent writers, and has been, indeed, supported 
by several of high autliority ‘(see Thomas, ISfum, Chron. n.s. yoI. iii. p. 229, and 
Prinsep’s Essays, voL ii. pp. 144-162 ; also Cunningham, Successors of Alexander 
in the East, pp. 30-44), though they w^ere modified to meet the requirements of 
an Aryan language, and perhaps also (as Dr. Biihler has suggested) of a Brahmanical 
liturgy. Again, the Yicomte de Eouge and M. Lenormant (Introduction a une 
memoire sur la propagation de Palphabet Phcenicien, Paris, 1866, pp. 108-9) 
have made it almost certain that file Phoenician, characters came, through the 
hieratic, from the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
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considerably later in point of time than that of the ^ value of 
position/ and for the present the inquiry will deal only with 
the latter. 

It may be said with truth that from its earliest appearance 
the Indian system was founded on a decimal principle. It 
has been shown that the units were represented by a certain 
set of signs. With ten a fresh series of signs was introduced ; 
then came a new sj^mhol for the hundred and another fresh 
one for the thousand. 

But this practice was not, as has been pointed out above, 
peculiar to the Indian system, in fact it may he said that it 
was common to all ancient systems of numeration, and is found 
in the Egyptian, Phcenician, Babylonian, Assyrian, and in all 
their derivative systems, and upon this decimal principle have 
been mainly founded all the ancient and modern systems of 
arithmetic. 

It is found in its simplest, and probably its earliest recorded 
form on the monuments of the Fourth Egyptian dynasty, to 
which reference has already been made in Part I. There a 
single stroke represents unity, two strokes represent ^ two,^ 
three strokes Hhree,’ and so on as far as ‘nine/ With ‘ten^ 
a new symbol appears ; two of these signify ‘ twenty,’ three 
‘ thirty,’ and so on up to ninety ; at a hundred another new 
sign comes into use ; another at a ‘ thousand,’ ‘ ten thousand,’ 
a ‘hundred thousand,’ and a ‘million’ respectively, that is 
to say, a fresh symbol is employed at every new decimal 
stage. 

There is, however, one point of some importance to be 
incidentally noticed. The Phoenician, and all other systems 
derived from the Phcenician of anterior date to the discovery 
of alphabetical notation, seem, at any rate up to a very late 
time, to have possessed no separate and special sign for any 
number above the hundred. The thousand seems alwaj^s to 
have been expressed by groups of the lower signs, and so on 
with higher numbers. 

But while the ancient Indian numeration was thus decimal 
in its fundamental idea, it was also decimal in another sense, 
that is to say, the method in which its signs were arranged. 
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For tlioiigli eacli niimerai sign was, as has been said, self- 
contained, and expressed absolutely the number it represented, 
without any question of its position in reference to other 
signs, still, nevertheless, these signs were in practice 
actually arranged in a decimal order, the highest numbers 
being written first {Le. to the left), and the others following 
in regular decimal procession. Thus thousands were written 
first, then hundreds, then tens, and last units. Of course, if 
there were no hundreds in the series of numbers to be repre- 
sented, then the tens followed the thousands, or if no tens, also, 
then the units would follow next upon the thousands. As a 
matter of fact, however, this arrangement had little direct con- 
nexion with the decimal piinciple, or at least was mainly 
determined by other causes. It is self-evident that a decimal 
notation by self-contained signs does not necessitate their 
being written in any fixed order at all, and is quite as con- 
sistent with an order proceeding from right to left, as with 
one proceeding from left to right. Indeed, the latter practice 
actually prevails in some methods of w'riting, notably in the 
Egyptian hieratic. The came oi the arrangement will, how- 
ever, become obvious if it be borne in mind that (as has been 
already said) all numeral signs were in their inception merely 
shorthand modes of expressing mtmeral wordSy whether written 
or expressed by hieroglyphic signs. Numeral signs, there- 
fore, wdien %vritten, followed quite naturally in their dis- 
position — (1) The arrangement which the language to which 
they belonged adopted for expressing numbers either orally 
or in wanting ; (2) The direction of the writing, whether 
from right to left, or left to right, which that language 
employed. For example, if a people (as the Indians did), in 
speaking and writing mentioned first the higher denomina- 
tions of the decimal series, and then those next lowest, and 
if also they wrote from left to right, then in putting down 
the numeral signs, they would do this in the same order in 

^ As will be presently explained, in some rare instances the Indians arranged 
numbers perpendieulaiiy one above the other — as, in fact, they did letters also ; in 
ejither case, however, the first letters and the highest numbers occupied the upper- 
most positions ; the fact does not, however, affect the general argument as respects 
the ordinary arrangement of the Indian numeral signs. 
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wliich they were spoken, and would write naturally the 
highest number first on the left, then the next highest, etc., 
as was, in fact, the case with the Indian numerals. 

It is evident, also, that a similar result must follow if all 
the conditions are exactly reversed, that is to say, if when 
numbers are spoken or written, the units are first mentioned, 
and then the other higher decimal places in their successive 
order, and if at the same time the language is icritten in 
characters reading from right to left. To give an example of 
either case, it may be instanced that the Indians in speaking or 
writing, would say one thousand two hundred and twenty-two, 
and in writing also would begin to write from left to right; the 
numeral characters following this order would stand as 1222. 
The Arabs, per contra, would write (or say) two-and-twenty 
and two hundred and one thousand; but, as in writing, they 
begin on the right hand and go on to the left, the numerals 
following the order of the writing ; the result is also 1222. 
Of course this is only an indirect effect of the decimal 
arrangement, the linguistic idiom and the mode of writing 
having at least an equal share in producing it. 

Another factor also contributed in a most important degree 
to the simplification of the ancient Indian system. This, as 
will be presently shown, was doubtless the use of the abacus. 
Indeed, so important a part did this instrument play in the 
invention of the new method of numeration, that it will be 
necessary to go at some length into the consideration of its 
character and of its history, so that its action may be fully 
understood. It was a contrivance unquestionably of great 
antiquity, as will be gathered from what has been already 
said. The popular belief among the Greeks certainly 
was that it was introduced into Greece by Pythagoras, and 
J amblichus,^ though writing at a comparatively late date, no 
doubt represented what was current both among the Greeks 
and Egyptians, when he says that it was upon the abacus 
that Pythagoras taught both arithmetic and geometry, and 

€15 apid/x<av fidBrjcrkp ica\ y$a>fx^rp(as ahrhv hireipdro ctt * 

rds iKdcrov dTroS^l^^is uoioiJ^ejS'os.-"- JaiiiblicliTis Be YitS, cap. v. § 22. 
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as the same author ^ also says that Pythagoras also first taught 
the Greeks a particular form of proportional arithmetic, which 
was a Babylonian invention, it seems very probable the abacus 
— at any rate as an arithmetical instrument— was of Eastern 
invention. Indeed, as has been already said, Radulplius of 
Leon expressly declares it to be so, and there is no reason to 
doubt the fact, especially as its use seems to have spread to 
Eastern Asia at a very early period — for it has been known 
both in India and in China for a period probably long 
anterior to the Christian era. It has been already pointed 
out that the etymology most generally received connects the 
name of the instrument with an ancient Semitic word which 
signifies fine dust, and the form, therefore, which the instru- 
ment originally assumed was probably that of a board covered 
with fine dust.^ The instrument on which Pythagoras taught 
SoifA geometry and arithmetic must have been something of 
this kind, the board having probably a raised edge to retain 
the dust or sand with which it was covered, and being used 
lying flat This latter view is supported by the fact that the 
word ^ abacus ’ is used in several other instances in which the 
leading idea seems to be that of a flat slab, board, or table. 
Thus it is used in Latin to signify a sort of side table (cf. 

^ eijpTjlna S* avT'fjs (pacriv iivai 'Qa^vXooplcov fcal Bia JJvOay^pov Tcpd^rov els 
'EAAj/yas eXOeiu. ( jaiiiblichus Conimettt. ad Nicomacli : Arith., the second word 
ou<^ht apparently to be d'avr^s ) See also Isidore Hispaliensis (Bishop of 
Seville) Urighies, liber iii. c. 2. Mimeri disciplinam primnm apud Grtecos 
Pythiip'oracis aiitiimnaiit consevipsisse et deinde a JN'icomacho ditfusius esse 
dispositairi qiiam apiid Latinos Appiileius deinde Boethius transtniisse ffor the 
quotations in this note see Cantor, pp. 369 and 391). Porphyry, in his Life of 
P;}'thaf?oras, credits the Phoenicians with the invention, or at least perfection 
ot arithmetic, while assigning that of geometry to the Egyptians, and of 
astronomy to the Chaldeans, reo/xerpfas fiku yap iK TraXaicbv iirepLeXrjdTlyat 

AiyvTrrt6vs rk Bh irepl apidpLoiLfS re Kal Xoyto'fiohs ^olpiKas' XakBaiovs de rk irepl 
rhv ovpavhp Beop^piara (Be Tit. Pythag. 66, ed. Krlssler, p. 12). But the point 
is not of importance for the present argument ; if the Babylonians or Chaldeans 
wore far advanced in astronom]^, they could hardly have made much progress 
without some considerable use of arithmetic, and Pythagoras, who is reported to 
have been earned as a prisoner into Babylon by Cambyses, and who spent a long 
captivity there, may well have learnt his arithmetic and the use of the abacus 
in that country. 

® The idea may have arisen from some such practice as still obtains in many 
a village school in India, where the smallest boys are made to lie upon the ground 
and scrawl lettep and figures^ in the ^ dust or sand of the floor (sometimes on 
the ground outside) with a hit of stick till they acquire some familiarity with 
the shape of these ; they are then promoted to the use of a writing-board. Of this 
more will be said when treating in Part III. of the Gobar numerals. 
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Cicero against Verres, Actio ii* Lib. iv. c. 15, ^^Ab hoc 
abaci Tasa omnia nt exposita fuerint abstulit ; ’’ see also Juv. 
Sat. iii. p. 264). In architecture, also, the word has a special 
significance, meaning an ornamental moulding such as would 
be produced by the projecting edge of a slab placed over the 
top of a pillar or in any other similar position.^ At any rate 
this cheap and primitive form of the instrument was early in 
vogue, and seems to have held its place down to a very late 
date. See as regards India the Preface to Taylor’s Lilawati, 
quoted by Eeinaud, ^'Memoire sur L’Inde,” in which an 
Indian instrument is described as composed of red sand on a 
whitened board, the figures thus appearing as white on a red 
ground. In classic ages the original form seems to have 
survived, at least for popular employment, even side by side 
with others of an improved form invented later on. Thus 
Persius, Sat. i. 181 : 

Ifecque abaco numeros et secto in pulvere metas, 

Scit risisse vafer. 

So also in the fifth century Martianus Capella : 

Sic abacum perstare jubet, sic tegmine glauco 
Pandere pulvereum formosum ductibus sequor. 

On an instrument thus constituted work must have been 
done with some kind of "" stilus,” but in all forms the prin- 
ciple was the same. When used for arithmetical purposes 
parallel lines were drawn, usually (as will be argued presently) 
horizontally, and each of these signified one place respectively 
in the decimal series. 

Thus the first (i.e. the lowest) line represented units, the 
second tens, and the third hundreds, the fourth thousands, 
and so forth. Probably not more than seven or eight such 
places were usually represented, though eventually lines 
were used (before, or below that which represented the units) 
to express fractions, or when (as it will be shown was the 
case) the instrument was used for monetary calculations, to 

^ (or was also the term employed in the language of ‘ decorative 

art,’ to signify the rectangular parallelograms or * pannels ^ used in painting the 
walls of rooms. 
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sliow the sub-divisions of the standard unit, in terms of 
wliich these calculations were made. On the lines thus 
made the numbers to be represented were doubtless at first 
simph' marked by scratches, in groups up to the number of 
nine; for the tenth of each series was always, of course, 
the first of the line next highest in the decimal series. But 
this simple form of the instrument was eventually replaced 
by others of a more permanent, and in some cases of a more 
portable character; boards of wood, and slabs of stone on which 
the lines which indicated the various stages of the decimal 
series were painted, or cut, were amongst the first used. On 
these, perhaps, the signs for numbers were originally marked 
by chalk or some similar material, but eventually these signs 
were replaced by pebbles or ^ calculi^ (whence, of course, the 
origin of the terms ' calculate ^ and ^ calculation ^), to which 
various references will be found in classic writers. Later on, 
especially in the days of Roman magnificence and luxury, 
the pebbles were replaced by counters, often constructed of 
the most valuable materials ; possibly, however, these last 
may have been rather used for a game, which it is known 
was played with the abacus. The use of counters was pro- 
bably already known in the second century b.c., for Polybius ^ 
has a curious passage describing courtiers as exalted or de- 
pressed in condition, at the will of the king, just as counters 
on the abacus are made to signify ‘ talents ^ or ‘ oboli ^ at the 
will of the person using the instrument. These counters 
were, apparently, at one time placed half-way between the 
two lines, to indicate an intermediate stage, and so to reduce 
the necessary number of counters, but this purpose was more 
completely effected by an invention, according to which the 
lines themselves were divided into two parts — one of which 
served to indicate half of each decimal series. This will be 
best explained by reference to the figure of an actual Roman 
abacus described in the Theatrum Arithmeticum of Leopold, 

^ yap €t(rip ovroi TaparXiicrKn raTs im rmv afiaKhov t€ 

yh.p Kara rov ^7j(pi(ropro9 fio6K‘iq<nv &pTi Kal TrapavrlKa rdhavra 

X<rxwcnv\ oT re irept ras avkds mrd rh rov vevixa p,aicdpioif Kal Ttaph 

7r65as ikempol yiyvoPTau — Polybius, t. 26, 13 (Cantor, p. 3110), 
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as preserved in the Library of St.-64nevi4ve at Paris, and of 
whicli a figure will be found on PL IIL Fig. 4. On this 
each line was divided into a long and a short part, and 
(except on the lines set apart in this case for the fractional 
parts of the *as') the long line employed four indicators, 
which each represented ^ units,' and the short line only one 
indicator, which represented * five ' ; thus four units on the 
long line represented four, without them the solitary indicator 
on the short line represented five, x^ith the four ^ nine,' with 
two the seven, etc. In this example the instrument itself is 
made of a plate of metal, and the lines are under cut grooves, 
in which the indicators (which are ‘ buttons ' of metal) slide 
backwards and forwards at will. Other peculiarities in this 
particular instrument, however, require notice ; the first set 
of lines is divided into tlireQ short, instead of one long and 
one short ; and the first of those divided into two has five 
buttons in the longer part instead of four. This set of double 
lines is marked with a Greek ‘ 0 ' or ‘ theta,' while the other 
long lines bear respectively the Roman signs for one, ten, a 
hundred, a thousand, etc. The explanation of these latter 
facts clearly is that the instrument was specially intended for 
pionetary calculations. The line marked by 'theta' repre- 
sented the 12 ' uncias,' or duodenary subdivisions of the ' as,' 
and the three short lines marked *s* (semi uncia), > (sicilica), 
and 2 (duodecima), the further subdivision, into J, the and 
of the latter respectively. Another example of the 
Roman abacus is a still nearer approach to the common form 
of the abacus usually employed at this day in India, China, 
and Russia, being a frame (of wood) on which the lines 
themselves are represented (as in the Indian instrument, 
PL I, Fig. 2) by wires, which in the Roman example are 
bent at each end so as to rise on one side above the frame ; 
and on these, as the Indian abacus, the indicators employed 
are moveable beads. This last form of instrument seems 
clearly intended for use in the hand, or hung up against a 
wall, and on this the lines mmty therefore, have been used in 
a horizontal position, for the beads could hardly otherwise 
be kept apart, to show the number to be marked. 
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A Greek example was also found at Salamis in the year 
1846, of which an engraving is given in PL III. Fig. V. 
(taken from Dr. Cantor’s work). It is a slab of marble, 
on which is cut a parallelogram, nearly double as long 
as it is broad; within, and parallel with the shorter sides 
and with each other, are cut near one end eleven lines, 
which are divided in the centre by a single line at right 
angles, and at the point of its intersection with the central 
line of the eleven is cut a star, which is repeated in the 
middle of each half of the dividing line. Separate, and at 
a little distance from this set of lines, are cut five other 
parallel lines, which are not divided by any central line: 
At one end, that apparently intended to be the top, and 
immediately above the first set of parallel lines, are cut 
eleven Greek signs, which have no doubt been correctly 
interpreted by MM. Ldtronne and Vincent to signify 1000, 
500, 100, 50, 10, 5, 1, dmc/mas, the highest sign being on 
the left; to the right of the one drachma sign are others 
intended to denote the ‘ obolos’ or 12 th part of the drachma, and 
the half and one- third of the obolos, and one which indicates 
the ' Chalchos ’ or one-sixth of the obolos. These signs are 
repeated on the side which is on the right hand if the 
inscribed end be placed opposite and furthest away from the 
spectator; on the opposite side also they are repeated, but 
with the addition of two higher signs which undoubtedly 
stand for 5000 drachmas, and for one talents 6000 drachmas. 
The signs at the sides are written with their lower ends 
towards the outside of the board, those at the top with the 
lower ends towards the inside of the board. The signs at 
the sides are not written against the several columns, but, on 
the contrary, nearly all opposite the blank space between the 
two sets of columns. The one fact which is clear is that the 
board must have been used with counters of some sort, and 
therefore lying flat. Indeed, looking to the heavy material 
(marble) of which it was composed, it was probably, if not 
permanently fixed, at any rate not intended to be much 
moved. It has been suggested that this particular instrument 
was intended either for use by a money-changer or public 
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accountant, or for playing a kind of game to which allusion 
has been already made, and said by various classical writers to 
have been played on the abacus. The suggestions have their 
rise in the feet that the instrument, from its size and the way 
in which it is constructed and marked, seems intended to be 
used by more than one person at a time. It was certainly in- 
tended primarily, as was the Eoman abacus above described, 
for monetary calculations. The division of the main set of lines 
into two parts may have been, as in the case of the Roman 
abacus already described, to reduce the number of counters 
required,^ in fact, if such were the case, three counters would 
have sufficed (as the scale was quinary), two on one side and 
one on the other. The ^ stars ’ were probably intended merely 
to assist the eye and to facilitate rapid calculations. On the 
other hand, the fact that the number of the signs at the 
upper end and on one side coincide with the number of the 
lines in the principal set, seems to show that these last were 
used for ordinary calculations ; the other group of five lines 
without division were perhaps used for the rare cases in 
which sums above 1000 drachmas were the objects of calcu- 
lation, and in which the numbers on the other side, express- 
ing terms of 5000 drachmas and the talent, would come into 
play. These considerations, perhaps, make it more probable 
that the instrument belonged, as suggested, to some public 
accountant or money-changer, who, standing at the bottom, 
would read the numbers opposite to him at the upper end, 
while those with whom he was dealing stood on either side 
according to the magnitude of their accounts or dealings. It 
is not necessary at this stage to inquire more particularly 
whether, either by Greeks or Romans, the abacus was 
generally used with the lines in a perpendicular or in a 
horizontal position or indifferently in either. The Roman 
abacus, at least, seems probably to have been sometimes used 
horizontally, as has been already shown. 

In any case it is clear that if the lines on an abacus mark- 

^ ^ The Chinese abacus, the lines of which are used horizontally, has also a 
similar perpendicular dividing line. The Chinese methods of using this instrument, 
however, are peculiar, and it is not possible to discuss them here at length. 
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ing the decimal scale be placed or held in a inTpendimlar 
position, and if the counters used to represent the numbers 
be replaced by their equivalent unit signs written at the foot 
of each column, then these last, valued according to the deci- 
mal scale of the columns in which they stand, and read from 
left to right, will give the actual sum of the entire number 
represented, in other words, it would become palpable that 
unit signs alone, arranged in a decimal order, were capable of 
representing an}’’ series of numbers. That is to say, the ‘ value 
of position ’ would at once be revealed, cf, PL I. Fig. 3. 

That the value of position was thus actually discovered is not 
a mere conjecture. For in the eazdiest known examples of its 
use in Europe it will be shown that it was employed by the 
aid of a series of lines, which in fact represented those of the 
abacus in a perpendicular position. Indeed this figure was 
then often actually designated by the name of ‘abacus,’ though 
also called the ‘arcus Pythagoreus,’ and in French the 
‘ tableau a colonnes.’ It was in fact merely an abacus 
transferred to paper. The first fact which requires notice in 
reference to it is, that while it enabled those who used it to 
dispense with any higher numeral signs beyond those of the 
units, it did not require even the assistance of the modern 
sign for zero. The next point to be remarked is that it 
palpably thus became possible to express not merely one but 
several series of numbers on the same instrument, by writing 
them one above the other, and this fact would give immensely 
increased facility for arithmetical operations. As to the first 
point it will be best to quote the exact words of M. Woepcke 
in the Journal Asiatique, series vi. vol. i. p. 38 note, “Oomme 
il sera encoi'e question a difierentes reprises . . . du tableau 
a colonnes, comme d’un moyen de remplacer Temploi du zero, 
j'ajouterai une courte explication pour ceux d’entre les 
lecteurs que ne seraient pas tout a fait familiarises avec cette 
matiere. Nous ecrivons actuellement des nombres tels que 
les suivants, 

305 

84009076 

1020084000 
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en faisant usage du zero ; mais on comprend que, si des lignes 
Yerticales etaient tracees d'avance sur la page on Ton voudrait 
ecrire ces nombres, par exemple, pour en faire Tobjet d^un 
calcul, on pourrait se passer du zero en ecrivant 



cette notation est moins commode, mais aussi claire et aussi 
precise que la notre, pourYU que Ton convienne, une fois pour 
toutes, que les chiffres signifient les unites lorsqu’ils sont 
placees dans la premiere colonne a droit ; les dizaines, dans 
la colonne suivante ; les milles dans la troisieme, et aussi de 
suite. Le tableau k colonnes fournit done un moyen d’ecrire 
tons les nombres, quelque grands qu’ils soient, au moyen des 
neuf chiffres, en donnant a ceux ci des valeurs diff4rentes 
selon leur position, et sans faire usage du zero.^’ 

While thus showing how the tableau k colonnes enables 
the nine ciphers for the units to be employed without the use 
of a zero, the example given by M. Woepeke practically also 
shows how, on this ^ abacus transferred to paper, ^ it became 
possible to deal with more than one series of numbers at a 
time, whereas on the abacus itself one set only could be 
shown. The ‘ tableau a colonnes ’ accordingly, as has been said, 
offered enormously enhanced facilities for all arithmetical 
operations, so much so indeed as practically to create an 
entirely new use for the instrument itself.^ Having arrived 
at this point, we may now pass to the actual history of the 
marvellous reform with which we have to deal. 

^ Ifc was possibly by drawing lines between each series of nnmbers that the 
< tableau a colonnes ^ was eventually transformed into the ‘ excbefpier table ' or 
* cliequers.’ Tliis last is described by an English medieval writer, Richard Fitznigel, 
as consisting of a space covered bv a black cloth mth white lines on it, drawn 
both transversely and perpendicularly about a palm apart, on which calculations 
'were made by means of counters. The calculations in the extreme column to the 
right advancing by ‘ twelves* (for ‘ pennies,* as in the case of the columns for the 
subdivisions of the ‘as* on the Roman abacus), tbe others by ‘tens.’ On tliis 
cloth the calculations of payments into the Royal Treasury were made, and the term 
‘ chequers ’ is supposed to be derived from the mediceval term for a chess-board, or 
‘ scaecum,* to which the tableau h colonnes in this shape bore a strong resem- 
blance. See Edin, Review for 1811, vol, xviii. art. vii. p. 207, 
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It may be said, in the first place, that while the credit has 
been at different times, and by different writers, claimed 
excliisively for India, for the ancient, or for tbe later Greeks, 
some writers have been disposed to believe in a double inven- 
tion both in the East and West. 

Again, a further question arises wdiether, as has already 
been suggested, the two portions of which the invention has 
already been shown to consist, i.e. that of the value of position 
and of the ' zero,’ were simultaneously discovered, or whether 
the one was older in point of time than the other. 

It will suffice to say here that the conclusion which it is 
the purpose of this paper to maintain is briefly that the 
invention was, as a prmtical invention, at any rate, wholly 
Indian ; that the discovery of the value of position, and of its 
use, was made a century or more before the discovery of the 
zero ; and that these two inventions reached Europe (also 
separately and in their turn) the first certainly, the second 
possibly, if not probably, through Egypt. 

To establish this position it is proposed to show that the 
Indians knew and used either portion of this invention at a 
date considerably anterior ^ to their use in Europe, and that 
the earliest and best authorities distinctly describe them as 
Indian. ■ 

On the other hand, it will be attempted to show that the 
Greeks, ancient and modern (though very nearly approaching 
tlioin), were certainly ignorant of either invention, or at any 
rate never put them to any practical use, till very long after 
the time when they were in full operation in India; and 
that even when they appear (in their earliest shape) in 
Europe, they bear distinct and manifest traces of an Oriental, 
indeed of an Indian origin. 

It wdll be perhaps convenient to deal with these two 
branches of the inquiry separately, and to take the claims of 
the Indian arithmeticians into consideration first. In doing 
so the direct evidence which favours their claims will be first 
cited, and of this first of all the proofs, afforded by the 


^ See M. Woepeke in Journal Asia%ue, tom. i. series 6, pp. 247-248. 

TOL. XT. — [new SEKIES.] 9 
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works of Indian and of Arab writers. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these is the evidence of the well-known traveller and 
Iiistorian, Masaudi, who visited India at the close of the tenth 
century a.d., and who, in his Meadows of Gold ’’ [French 
translation, Paris edition, 1861, voL i. chap. vii. p. 150], says, 
“Pii congres des sages reuni par ordre du roi (of India) 
composa le livre du Sind Hind [Siddhanta] ce que signifie 

‘Lhige des ages’ Ils inventerent aussi les 

neuf chiffres qui forment le sjst^me numerique Indien.’’ 
The well-known painstaking accuracy of this writer, his early 
date and his opportunities, give great weight to his tes- 
timony that the nine ciphers are an Indian invention, though 
their attribution to the deliberations of a congress of sages 
requires, perhaps, confirmation, and is in itself hardly likely. 
Moreover, the fact thus stated is quite in harmony with the 
evidence direct and indirect of other Arab writers ; at pp. 
237, 238 of M. Woepcke’s article, already cited, from the 
Journal Asiatique, will be found authorities to show that the 
Khalif Walid, who reigned from 705 to 715 a.d., forbad by 
a special edict the use of the Greek language in the public 
accounts, and directed the substitution of the vernacular 
language in the East and of Arabic in the West. He made, 
however, a special exception in favour of Greek letters as 
numeral signs, on the ground that the Arabic language pos- 
sessed no numerals of its own, and in Egypt, also, the Coptic 
equivalents of the Greek alphabetic numerals, and the Greek 
methods of bookkeeping, were adopted by the Arabs in the 
public accounts. [See the authority from Theophanes, quoted 
by Cantor, pp. 416, 417.] It was not, apparently, till some 
sixty years later, ^ viz. in the year 773 a.d., that the Arabs 
became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
Indian methods of notation and arithmetic. They obtained 
this knowledge from a book presented by the envoy of an 
Indian monarch to the Khalif A1 Mansur; I have endea- 
voured recently to show in the Numismatic Chronicle^ that 

^ See Woepcke on the authority of the T^rikh ul Hukam^, Journal Asiatique 
as above, aud also pp. 472-480. 

^ Part II. of voi. ii. 3rd series, pp. 138-146. 
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tliis monarcli was probably one of the Hindu kings of Kabul, 
at least that the modern Arabic numerals seem to be derived 
from the peculiar form of those then employed in that part of 
India. At that date the complete Indian system with the zero 
was, as will be shown presently, certainly in full use in India, 
and it must have been that system (employing the zero) with 
which the Arabs first came in contact ; this seems clear from 
the excessive eulogiums lavished by them upon the new system 
of numeration and calculation, as being infinitely superior to 
the Greek sj^stems, which we have seen were already known 
and used by the Arabs, a fact which could hardly he pre- 
dicated even of the tableau a colonnes without the zero (at 
least for all purposes), much less of the ancient Indian system. 

The Indian book thus obtained by the Arabs was translated 
by order of the Klialif, and served as the basis of an Arabic 
mathematical work by one of the learned men of his daj^, 
Mahomed bin Ibrahim al Fazari. His work again, later on, 
was abridged by Mahomed bin Musa al Khwarizmi at some date 
slightly before 205 a.h.=:820-~21 A.D., whom a later writer^ 
expressly describes as teaching in his work arithmetic, 

while Avicenna in the tenth century and other authors in- 
variably describe the modern decimal system of arithmetic, 
employing the nine ciphers and the zero, as ^ Indian/ Indeed 
tlie etymological sense of the word which is now the common 
term all over the East for a numeral cipher is 
* liindisali ’ or ‘ Lindsah,’ which means sim|)ly ^ Indian.’ 
Again, one later Arab author (Alkasadi, in his commentary 
on the Talkhis of Ibn Albannd), expressly discussing the 
Keo-Pythagoreans, describes the ciphers used by them as 
identical with the Gobar signs, which he says were of 
Indian origin (Woepcke, J. A. tom. i. ser. 6, pp. 58-60). 
The Arabic writers therefore, from the earliest times, 
without hesitation and in unbroken succession, attributed 
the invention of decimal arithmetic and of the signs 
with which it was accompanied, to the Indians. ^ Kor was 

^ TdrilcJi nl Ilukamd, See Woepcke’s TraitI smr T Introduction de rAritli- 
nieti(][ue Iiidienne en Occident, p. 19* 
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this because they were unacquainted with any rival claims 
which could be put forward on behalf of the Greeks ; for, 
as Las been seen, so early as the very beginiiing of the 
eighth century, the Arabs knew and eagerly employed the 
Greek methods of arithmetic; and even as early as 901 a.d. 
the Almagest of Ptolemy was translated into Arabic by 
Thabit bin Korrah; and it has been shown by the quotation 
from Albiruni, given from Mr. BurnelFs note in Part I., 
that the Almagest was still used and regarded as a leading 
authority in the commencement of the eleventh century a.d. 
So far, therefore, as the evidence of Arab writers is concerned 
(and this is of great value, both from its date, its coherence 
and the independent character of those who give it), it may 
be said, not only that it supports the Indian origin of the 
modern numeration both with and without the zero, but that 
it practically refutes the claim of the Greeks even to a simul- 
taneous invention. This is the more remarkable— for the 
Arabs, who were pretty certainly not ignorant of the Indian 
algebra, do not claim its invention for the Indians, but speak 
freely also of the Greek algebra, and seem to have adopted 
largely from either source. Indeed, Abul Faraj, who himself 
lived in the thirteenth century, calls Diophantus the con- 
temporary of Justinian, and speaks of him in terms which 
imply that he wms still in the thirteenth century the best of 
all known authorities on the subject of algebra.^ 

Indeed, the Indian origin of the new method of numeration, 
and of the signs which belonged to it, is not without direct 
support, even from the testimony of later Greek writers them- 
selves. Thus Planudes, who wrote in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, says, speaking of the zero (which he calls 
pa : TLdeacrif Se /cal irepov re (TyYjpba o /caXovcri r^icj^pav 
/car’ (rrjfialvov icai ra evvea n'^rifjbaTa Kal avra 

^ That the Indians not only had a knowledge of algebra at a remote period, 
hut made great progress in the employment of it, is doubtless true ; but the Greeks 
also knew it at a very early date. (Diophaatiis can hardly have been its first 
originator among the Greeks, and have advanced per saltum to a stage beyond 
even the Indian algebra.) And though it is quite possible that, through the inter- 
course between the two nations, one may have borrowed from the other algebra 
and similar inventions, yet there is notuing to prove that it was indigenous with 
either, or may not even have been borrowed by both from some common source. 
(Of. Eeinaud, Memoire snr Flnde, p. 303 .) 
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^IvBcfcd elcrcv (see Cantor, p. 373 and Reclienbuch das M. 
Planiides, Gerliardt, C. J., Halle, 18G5, p. 1). j^eopliytos 
too, writing about the same period, expressly speaks (Cantor, 
p. 418 and note 497) of tlie zero and its companion figures as 
of Indian origin^ There can therefore be no doubt, as far as 
tile signs themselves are concerned, that their Indian origin 
was known and acknowledged in Europe at that date. The 
term of ‘ Indian arithmetic ' was known, too, but it was 
also applied to certain special methods of working, which 
were later improvements on A1 Khwarizmis methods, of 
which more will be said presently, and it is possible that it 
may have been confined to these later methods only. 

It may, however, be said that, so far as direct evidence 
alone is concerned, there is a fair body of testimony, and 
of testimony above all suspicion, and from various and 
wholly independent quarters, all distinctly aflSrming tlie 
purely Indian origin alike of the ‘zero,’ of the modern 
ciphers, and of the modern methods of decimal arithmetic. 

The case, nevertheless, does not rest on direct testimony 
alone, however valuable or important. There is a still further 
and, if possible, more valuable and indirect evidence on this 
behalf, which it is now necessary to examine. Traces of the 
use of the new decimal arithmetic, at least of an arithmetic 
employing and based upon the value of position, are to be 
found in very eaidy Sanskrit writers on arithmetic. The 
first of these is Aryabhata, who is known, from his own 
statement, to have been born at Kousambhipura (a town on 
the Jumna, situated not very far above the confluence of that 
river with the Ganges), in the year 475 a.b., and who may 
therefore be fairl}?" assumed to have been writing and teaching 
in the very commencement of the sixth century a.b. 

M. Leon Kodet has shown that the method which this 
writer employs and prescribes, for the extraction of square 
and cube roots, is practically identical with that of our 

^ Eepresentations of these figures will be found on Plate I. Fig. 6. They will be 
seen to bo for tlie most part derived from an Arabic model, though one set given by 
Cantor, from a MS. of Planudes, clearly comes direct from an Indian source. 
The chain of descent of these figures, an*d of the Boethian apices will, however, 
be more fully treated in Part Hi. 
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modern arithmeticians, or at least proceeds on the same 
principles and seems to presuppose a knowledge of the value 
of position; that is to say, he prescribes the breaking up of the 
series whose root is be extracted into groups of two numbers 
(or three for cubes), to be dealt with successively, a proceed- 
ing which seems to imply a knowledge of the value of 
position, and of the force which each cipher derived from 
its place in the general series. See Journal Asiatique, series 
vii. tome xiii. pp. 397, 405-8, Those who care to contrast 
the method set out by M. Eodet with the older Greek 
methods, will find the latter stated at length by M. Delambre, 
in his treatise on Greek Arithmetic attached to Pey raid’s 
translation of the works of Archimedes, Paris, 1807. 

But there is another passage in Aryabhata’s work which 
also gives a further proof of his knowledge of position, though 
in order to show this a somewhat lengthy explanation is 
needed. He prescribes (if he did not invent) a method of 
numeration by a new set of ^aksharas,’ made by assigning 
numerical values to the letters of the alphabet arranged in 
the method of Sanskrit grammarians according to their 
*vargas’ or phonetic classes,^ and thus by means of the 
^ classified ’ consonants, twenty-five in number, the four semi- 
vowels, and the three sibilants, with the aspirate, he obtained 
signs for the decimal succession of numbers up to one 
hundred, that is, by the consonants up to twenty-five ; then, 
for 30 and the succeeding powers of ten up to one hundred, 
by the semivowels and sibilants as shown below : 

Classified Consonants. 


Gutturals 

b:=i, 

Kh=2, 

G=3, 

Gli=4, 


Palatals 

Cli=6, 

Chh = 7, 

J=8, 

Jh=9, 

N = 10 

Cerebrals 

T=ll, 

11 

.p=13, 

Ph = 14, 

N^=;X5 

Dentals 

T = 16, 

Th=l7, 

D=18, 

D1i=19, 

N = 20 

Labials 

P=21, 

Ph=22, 

E = 23, 

Bh=:24, 

M = 25 2 


Semi-vowels Y=30, E=40, L=50, T=60 

SiMaats {3h=80, S=:90, H = 100 

1 This principle was probably known to the Indians long- before. See remark 
by Dr. Biihler in Part I., bnt this particiilar application of it is new. 

^ It is evident that j)ossessinff signs both for the nnits and for thirty, for ten 
and for twenty, Le^ the intermediate places between twenty-five and thirty would 
be expressed by the use of these. 
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Tlie passage in question, however, occurs with reference to 
the use of the vowels and diphthongs. Of these ji^ryabliata 
prescribes the use of the short vowels only, that is to say 
(the being inherent in the other letters), of the I, H, r(J) 
and Ir[i), and of the double vowels e, ai, o and ou. These 
are to be employed only in connexion with the others, to 
which they add a step of two decimal places each, and the pas- 
sage is to the effect that these in succession, added to the other 
consonants, give birth each to a couple of ^khas.^ Now ^kha^ 
is a well-known term for the ‘zero,’ and is in its intrinsic 
meaning equivalent to ‘ siinya,’ the term usually employed ; 
both in their primary sense signify ‘ emptiness/ ‘ a void.’ ^ 
i^Li'yabhata also uses the word ‘ sthana ’replace, to signify 
the position of the numeral signs, a term which also may 
seem to imply a knowledge of fixed places in a decimal 
series. It was probably taken from the ‘columns’ of the 
abacus. This point however is not perhaps, in itself, of much 
force. 

Another writer, Yardha Mihira, living also in the sixth 
century a.d., hut somewhat later than Aryabhata, was the 
author of a work called the ‘ Brihat Sanhita,’ and employs 
the w^ord ‘ siinya ’ in a method which pretty certainly shows 
that he must have had some knowledge of the value of 
position. I take the liberty of using a paragraph of a private 
letter from Dr. Biihler to myself, which puts the facts in a 
singularly neat and clear manner. 

“ I conclude from the occurrence of the word ‘ stinya ’ in 
the ■writings of Varaha Mihira that he knew the modern 
system. For if a man expresses (see Brihat Sanhita, viii. 20) 
the numbers three thousand seven hundred and fifty by the 
%vords,^ the nought (emptiness), the arrows, the mountains, 
and the Ramas, it seems to me that he must have thought of 
3750, and cannot have had in his mind ^ ‘D'H 6-^ If he had 

p The force of the argument, as will be seen later on, rests mainly on the use 
of these terms. The actual employment of this mode of notation miff hi have been 
suggested by a knowledge of the Greek ‘ octads,’ as hinted by Eeinaud, Memoire 
sur r hide, p. 303, 

* These words are of course ‘aksharas* or ‘phonetic numerals.’ 

® = 3000 700 6=50, 
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the latter before his eyes, he would have said, or used words 
equivalent to, the three thousand, the seven hundred, and the 
fifty. There are of course hundreds of similar instances in 
the Brihat Sanhita/' 

In other words, by emplojdng four distinct and separate 
phonetic symbols to express a number which under the old 
system would only have required three such symbols, Yaraha 
Mihira shows that he was dealing with the modern, and not 
with the old system of numeration, and was at least acquainted 
with the value of position, w^hich demanded the use of as 
many symbols as there were decimal places in the series of 
numbers to be expressed. 

Perhaps these facts will be accepted as sufficient to show 
that the Indian mathematicians of the beginning of the sixth 
century A.n.^ were at least acquainted with the value of 
position, and wnth the use to which it could be put for arith- 
metical purposes; and that the simplification of the Indian 
numeral system had at that date advanced by the initial and 
most important step. But was it then complete 1 did the 
writers then employing the terms ‘sunya^ and *kha’ use 
them in their more recent sense of ‘ zero ^ ? and were they 
acquainted with that part of the invention also ? 

This is a point of very considerable importance. If it be 
conceded that they had ?w such knowledge, it will no doubt 
clear up a good many of the difficulties which have hitherto 
obscured the history of the simplification of the numeral 
system ; an attempt will therefore here be made to show that 
such a supposition is at least rendered probable by the facts 
which are now known. 

M. Woepeke, in the passage already cited, has shown 
that it is quite possible to use the value of position by 
means of the * tableau k colonnes ' without any zero ; and, 
as will be explained later, there can be no doubt that it 
was first known in Europe under this form. But he seems 
to have taken for granted, that in India the zero was in- 

^ It is, no doubt, possible that similar evidence may be discovered as to the 
hnoT-vled^^e of still earlier writers ; but it is enough for the purpose of this inquiry 
that the case goes back even as far as the first half of the sixth century a.d. 
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vented simultaneously with the value of position. Hum- 
boldt/ while he claimed for the ancient classic nations a know- 
ledge of the value of position, admits that it was 'sterile/ 
and attributed the latter fact to the want of the knowledge of 
the zero. So far as I am aware, M. Leon Eodet - in the ' avant 
propos ’ of his paper in the Journal Asiatique of 1880, first 
suggested that Aryabhata might have known the value of 
position without being acquainted with the zero, or at least 
might have known the value of position only as exhibited on 
the abacus; though even he seems to have inclined to a 
contrary opinion. 

As Dr. Biihler and M. Woepeke both point out, the words 
'siiiiya’ and 'kha^ mean 'emptiness,^ and il. Eodet, J. A., 
series vii. tome xvi. p. 463, goes on to suggest that the word 
had originally reference to the 'place vide,' on the abacus, by 
which the function of the modern zero was certainly once 
fulfilled. " Les deux noms indiens de zero gunya ' vide ' 
et surtout ' kha/ et ses synonymes ' vy6ma ' 

' viyat/ ' ambara ' (que j'ai releves dans le Surya 

Siddhanta), I'atmosphere, Fair, Tespace, conviennent admi- 
rahlement a Texpressioii d’une ' case vide ' beaucoup mieux 
qii'au nom dhm signe quelconque. Aben Ezra, dans son 
' Traite d’arithmetiqiie,' appelle le z4ro (qu'il fait tout rond) 

^ “ Tlie method of the Pythngorean abacus as we find it described in Boethius’ 
Geometry, is almost identical with the positive value of the Indian system, hut 
that method, long’ unfruitful with the Greeks and Eomans, first obtained general 
es: tension in the middle ages, especially after the zero sign had superseded the 
vacant space” (Kosmos, Miyray’s ed. vol.ii. p. 164). ** Even the existence of the 
cipher or character for ^ 0’ is not a necessity for the simple positive value, as the 
scholium of Aeophytus sliows ” (Kosmos, Murray’s ed. voh ii. p. Ixxxi). What 
a royolutiou would have been eifectecl in the more rapid development of matlie- 
inatical knowledge .... if the Brahman Sphines, called by the Greeks Calanos, 
or . ... the Brahman Bargosa had been able to communicate the knowledge of 
the Indian system of nimihors to the Greeks ” (Kosmos, Murray’s ed. vol. ii. 

“ Au moment que j’allais conclure et attribuer 'k Aryahhfita P usage de notre 
systeme decimal ecrit, un scrupule m’est-venu: les calculs qu’il enseigne a faire 
pen vent s’efieetuer conformemeiit ^ son regie sur un abaque ; le nora que les 
Indiens ses suocesseurs comme iui donnait an zero, a du etre invente ^ une 
epo((uo on Ton faisait usage d'un abaque sur lequel le zero n’est marque que par 
ua<.^ place vide. Aryabhata effectuait il ses calculs sur I'abaque, et, . . . . se 
cqntentait et de transcrire les resultes a I’aide d’un systeme de chifi'res decimaux 
mixtos . . . ? Voila un point capital que je suis contraint de laisser sans solution, 
atteudaut quo des documents nouveaux viennent nous fournir des eclaireissements 
qui nous manqiient.”— Journal Asiatique, series vii. vol. xvi. p. 443. 
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bhy ' Ene roue, un rond. J amais on u'a rencontre en 

Sanscrit le 2 :ero^ designe par ‘'cakra' (cliakra) un cercle, ni 
par 'bindn’ ^un point/ Ainsi ce nom de Wide^ et 

d^espace fait forteinent pencher la balance du cote de Tabaciis, 
du tableau a colonnes/^ 

Other similar equivalents are given by Albiruni (J. A. 
series vi. tome i. p. 284), ‘akasa/ 'gagana,’ 'abra/ all mean- 
ing ' the heavens,’ and in the Nouveau J. Asiatique, vol xvii. 
p. 16, ^ananta’ or ‘space’ given as another term. It is 
hardly too much to say, therefore, all the various ‘ aksharas,’ 
by which the zero is designated in Sanskrit, convey one idea, 
and one only, under various dijSEerent forms, viz. ‘empty 
space,’ and do not certainly indicate the use of any particular 
sign or figure. While therefore the use of these terms as 
arithmetical expressions wherever they are found, though 
it certainty involves at least a knowledge of the ‘place 
vide,’ and therefore of the value of position, does not by 
its own force seem to imply any knowledge of the sign 
for ‘zero/ Dr. Biililer, indeed, informs me that he has 
found the word ‘sunya’ used in inscriptions in the sense 
of a ‘lacuna’ in a MS., and has found sometimes actual 
lacunse designated in documents of very ancient date by the 
points or dots which are now sometimes used for the ‘ zero,’ 
but neither fact seems to derogate from the force of the 
argument above stated ; indeed, the former rather strengthens 
it; as to the latter, it will be dealt with further on when 
treating of the original sign for zero. 

If, however, the fact be admitted that at least as early 
as the time of Varaha Mihira, that is to say, some time 
before the close of the sixth century a.d., the value of 
position was fully known and taught and used in India, it 
is a somewhat remarkable fact that, for all official purposes, 
such as grants, inscriptions, etc., the old system of notation 
was employed till well into the second quarter of the seventh 
century. A number of inscriptions of the Valabhi kings, 
executed in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, exist, and 

^ This remark refers to the later forms of the Sanslirit zero the ‘ o " and the 
♦ * — As to this, more will he said immediately. 
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even some of the Chaliikya dynasties, all dated in figures, 
many of which are certainly of later date than Yaraha 
Mihira; two of the Valabhi grants, indeed, of Siladitya V. 
and YI., are probably of 631 and 637 a.d.,^ and all belong to 
the old system. 

iS^ow if the use of the value of position icitli the zero was 
known, and publicly and generally taught as early even as, 
say, 575 a.d., it is hardly likely that so convenient a system 
would have been ignored in official use for more than half a 
century, if not for more than a century. Indeed, it does not 
make its appearance in actual use for nearly half a century 
later still. The earliest example at present known is dated 
in 738 A.B,^ On the other hand, when the new S 3 ^stem with 
zero was once introduced, it seems to have almost immediatel}^ 
and completely to have superseded and swept away the older 
system, except, indeed, in one or two remote places not open 
to much external intercourse, such as Nepal, where neither 
the value of position, nor the newer and more convenient 
Western form of the numerals seem to have been introduced 
for several centuries later on. There is, however, one very 
remarkable exception to be made to this assertion; for among 
the Tamil and Malayalam speaking populations of Southern 
India the old system of notation was retained, is indeed 
retained to the present day ; subject, however, to one for- 
tunate modification, that is to say, that while the Tamil and 
Malayalam s}’'stems of numeration know nothing even now, 
(in their proper indigenous forms) of either zero or value of 
position, they have yet rejected the old signs for the powers 
of ten, rejdacing them bj’* compounds of the several units 
difierentiated by the sign for ten, the ten not being used 
however as a zero, but in one integral group with the unit 
which it differentiates. This change is important, and will 
supply a material link to the argument further on. Putting 
aside these exceptions, I have only been able to trace two 

* These are dated in 441 and 447, wMeii I have given in the Numismatic 
Chronicle reasons for believing to he in an era dating from 189 or 190 a.j>. 

^ ® 'this grant, ivhieh is yet unpublished, is in the possession of Dr. Biililer, who 
kindly furnished mo with a facsimile. It is one by Taika Eashtrakdta of Bharuj 
and is dated in 794 * VikramayaA It was found at OkamandeL 
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instances later tlian 738 a.d. of the use of the old method, one 
in a grant^ of GovindallL, Eashtrakuta of Malkhed, d. 730 
Saka=:808 a.d., in the body of which the old symbol for 
twenty occurs (in a slightly modified form). The other 
instance is a carious one, which was brought to light by Dr. 
Kielhorn, in his report on Sanskrit 'SISS. at Bombay for 1880-1. 
The oldest MS. which he found was written at the end of the 
eleventli century, and other MSS., all on palm-leaves, bore 
dates of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He says, ‘‘ In 
nearly all of them the leaves, in addition to being numbered 
on the right-hand side with the ordinary numeral figures now- 
in use, are also numbered on the left-hand side with the more 
ancient numerals mentioned by Pandit Ehagwanlal Indraji, 
in the Indian Antiquary, vol. vi. p. 42.^^ - matter of 

fact, however, this system is not the oiil system, but a singular 
medley of the old and new, employing the ^aksharas^ for 
100 and 200, written in modern Devanagari, and in some 
cases the aksharas for the units. With these appear the old 
numeral signs for the powers of ten, while in some cases these 
are all mixed with the ^ zero’ and wdth modern units ! 

In all these cases the separate numerals are placed perpen- 
dicularly one over the other, the hundreds uppermost, the 
* tens ' ill the middle, and the units lowest. Thus : 

^ ^ H ^ 

Os. ^ VA >» 

w=281 8g=199 9=140 0 = 101 
8 i O C) 

It will be seen that the hundred place is in every case repre- 
sented hr ‘ su/ the akshara for 200, or ‘ su,’ the akshara for 
100, but rendered into the modern Devdnagari. The tens are 
represented by the old signs in every case but one, in which 
they are replaced by the modern zero, while the units are 
sometimes shown, in the Devdnagari ‘ aksharas,’ but usually in 
modern figures ! Dr. Kielhorn says that there are indica- 
tions that this system had ceased to be understood even when 

■ Found at EMtaapfir in 1873-4. See Indian Antiquarv, vol. vi. for 1877, 
p. 59. 

X^rofessor J ac6bi has kindly favoured me witli otlier similar examples from 
Jain books. 
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these SrSS. were being written.^ This remarkable survival, 
therefore, may to some extent be looked upon as a kind of 
mechanical imitation — retained perhaps out of some supersti- 
tious feeling — ^but no longer serving any useful purpose, and 
replaced for practical objects by the modern numerals which 
accompany it. The most remarkable point in it is the fact 
that the old letters are written one over the other, as if the 
idea of the value of position, which to some extent they 
possess, had been borrowed from the horizontally-held 
abacus. 

Except in these isolated cases, however, the adoption of 
the new system, when once it is found in its perfect state, 
seems to have been singularly prompt and complete, and it 
is hardly comprehensible that if iLiyabhata and Varaha 
Mihira, and their immediate successors, had known and 
publicly taught the complete system in the early part or 
middle of the sixth century a.b., and had employed it in their 
written wmrks, that its general adoption should have been so 
long delayed. On the other hand, if the value of position was 
known and used in India without the zero, it can only have 
been used with some such contrivance as the tableau colormes, 
and if the tableau a colonnes with its value of position was 
at first known alone, it is of course palpable that, how’ever 
useful it might have been as an instrument for effecting 
arithmetical calGulations, it was too clumsy a method for 
ordinary employment in indicating numbers and dates ; and 
this fact would easily explain why, for a century or more, the 
two systems remained in full parallel use, though for different 
purposes.^ 

It may of course be objected that in no existing Sanskrit 
MS. is there any instance of the use of the tableau a 
colonnes; but in reply it must be said that no MSS. are 
extant of a date prior to, or indeed in any way approaching 

^ Dr. Ivielliorn i^nvcs facts which seem to hear ont this statement, in the 
succeeding pages of his report, to which it is only necessary to refer in this 
place. 

It may be remarked that Dr. Biihler has more than once drawn attention to 
a similar fact — disclosed hy recently discovered inscriptions — wiz. that the early 
Indimis certainly employed two modes of writing contemporaneously— one stin 
and formal for otheial purposes, the other cursive for general use. 
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tliat, wlien we hnoio that the jzero was actually in use, viz. 
738 A.I). Of course, when the perfect system was known, 
all the older arithmetical works would ere long have been, 
when reproduced, rewritten in the form of a fresh recension, 
adapted to the new discovery. There are, however, some 
positive indications still traceable which seem to show that 
the ‘ tableau k colonnes ^ ivciB once, and at a very early date, 
in use in India, but that it was also dropped at a com- 
paratively early date. The first of these has been pointed 
out by M. Rodet in his paper, already quoted (J. A. vol. xvi. 
series vii. p. 463), in the following words: '"Un autre fiiit 
sur lequel mon attention a 6te appelee tout recemment, 
vient encore, a mon avis, appuyer cette mani^re de voir 
{Le. the view that the word ‘siinya^ originally indicated only 
the 'place vide’ on the abacus). On salt que dans la grande 
majorite des manuscrits arabes et persans ou Ton rencontre 
des calculs arithmetiques, ces calculs sont effectues dans des 
tableaux a colonnes,^ auxquel il ne manque pour les rendre 
identiques aux ‘ abaci ’ des calculations occidenteaux, que les 
‘areeaux’ ^arcm^ qui surmontaient chaque colonne et les grou- 
paient trois par trois. M. Cantor a qui je dois de connaitre la 
presque universalite de cet usage, que je n’avais eu lieu 
de remarquer encore que sur quelqiies manuscrits, Fattribue 
a un emprunt fait par les Arabes aux Occidentaux. Get 
emprunt serait d’autant plus etrange que ce mode de calciil 
assez pea commode a ete de bonne heure abandonne eii 
Occident, et que, des le xv® siecle, les auteurs de traites de 
calcul out supprirne les barres de separation des colonnes, et 

^ L’ernploi est formellemcnt present dans \m traite d’Aritlimetiqne, probablo- 
ment assez ancien, qiii fait partie dtt maunscrit 169 fonds persans de la Bibiiotbeque 
nationale. L’auteur (Mahmud ben Mohammed ’Qiwam ui Qazy, de Yalisthun, 
snrnomme Mahmud de Herat), ne manque pa.s de dire a chaque operation: “ T^triq d 
^amul Unan ast^ he Jaduli raam Jciimud^ he ^adad h mtur e tuU <l u maUcsiwi e 
^adad i nwfaradilt e an ^adad shavad he^' **la maniere de faire cette operation est 
celle-ci: on trace un tableau dont le nombre des lignes (colonnes, bandes) en 
longitude (cette a dire comprises entre deux meridians d’line carte) soit egal an 
noinbro des plaees du nombre que.” Cet auteur n’ efface pas les cbiff'res a modifier 
il ecrit le nouveau chiffre dar ztr e digar ha^ ad uz Khat i hd cm ra Khat->i~e 
mdJnj khwdnand'*'^ au-dessons de Tautre apr5s line ligne que Ton appelle ‘ liiioa 
occultaiis.’ Cette demi^re expression, empruntee a la grammaire syriaqiie, doit 
elle faire croire a ime origine syriaque de * jadul ^ de notre auteur, (may not 
‘ jaddli ’ rather mean a form for a * magical table,’ such as used for incantations, 
and amulets, from the old Persian ‘ ‘magic,’ or ‘ witchcraft 
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mipcrposent leur chifres^ en barmnt (non plus en effacant) 
ceux que ne sont qiie d' un. einploi transitoire, precede dej a 
employe par Aben Ezra k Rodez en 1156. En voyant Tusage 
dll ^ tableau ^ eolonnes ^ ^ repandu surtout en Perse et par- 
ticulitmement dans le Kbor^san, tout a cote de Flnde, je serais 
porte a croire bien plutot que Fusage de ce tableau a ete 
empruiite par les Persans orientaux aux Indiens en meme 
temps que Fusage des cbitfres. Et comme, ainsi qu^on ya 
le voir tout i Fbeure, j’ai de fortes presomptions pour admettre 
que les elemens de la notation numerique indienne out eu 
une origine egj^ptienne, tout comme, suivant Fopinion qui 
tendA prdvaloir, les apices de Boece et de ses successeurs de 
Foccident, il n^y’aurait rien d’impossible a ce que les mathe- 
maticiens de FInde aient, comme ceux des pays latins, recu 
Fusage dll tableau i eolonnes en meme temps que celui des 
ebiifres, de la meme source k laquelle les Latins Favaient 
emprunte, et que de FInde, Femploi de ce tableau ne soit 
passe en Perse, puis dans toute Fecole Arabe fondee en 
definitive par des Persans. Pent etre si nous arrivons jamais 
£1 posseder le texte arabe du traite d’arithmetique d’AlkbvA- 
rizrai, dont Fopuscule public par le prince Boncompagni 
(Algorismi de nuinero Indorum) ne saurait etre une traduction 
fidele, pent ^tre, dis je, verrons nous se confirmer Fhypothese 
que j emets en ce moment sur Femploi, dans les pays voisins 
de FInde, et partout dans FInde elle meme, du ^ tableau a 
eolonnes/ de ibibacus, sur lequel les compartiments (sthanani) 
repondant k tel on tel ordre d'unites, qui manquait dans le 
iiombre k ecrire, restaient ^vides,’ CLlny^ai=:spacia vacua.’^ 

It will be seen from tbe above that M. Rodet has already 
divined from the facts before him that the use by the Arabs 
and Persians of the ^tableau k eolonnes^ was, in all pro- 
bability, derived from India, though he was inclined to con- 
sider that Greeks and Indians both originally derived it from 
the Egyptians with the numeral figures. How far this last 
conjecture is probable will depend on the value to he attached 
to the remarks already made in Part I. It will be now 

^ I omit here a note by M. Eodet, which I hope to reproduce when the subject 
of the ‘‘ Gobar ” ciphers comes under consideration. 
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endeavoured to adduce further evidence in support of the 
remainder of M. Rodet*s suggestion that the ‘tableau a 
colonnes ^ was in very early use in India, and that the terms 
employed by later Indian writers to designate the ^zero^ 
derive their origin from the ^ place vide^ upon it. 

Allusion has been repeatedly made to the work of Ma- 
homed bill Musa ‘ A1 Khwarizmi/ written about the close of 
the first quarter of the ninth century a.d., and Eeinaud 
(*' Memoire sur Flnde/' p, 304) has the credit of first point- 
ing out^ that the mediaeval term for arithmetical science 
‘Algorism’ or ‘Algorism us’ was really a corruption of the 
title ‘ Alkhwarizmi/ ‘the man of “Khwarizm,” by which 
this writer was distinguished. The discoveries of Prince 
Buoncampagni and others have now placed this beyond ques- 
tion, and prove that Alkhwarizmi’s work was known by Latin 
translations, at least in the twelfth century a.d.^ The work 
of Leonard of Pisa further shows that the term ‘ Algorismus’ 
was specifically used to designate a particular method of 
arithmetical working — itself an improvement on the ‘ abacus ’ 
or arcus Pythagoreus, but which also, in the time of this 
latter writer, had itself begun to be superseded by another 
yet more improved method; and this last, coming apparently 
directly from India, was specifically known as ‘Indian,’ It 
is proposed to extract from M. Woepcke’s “ Traite sur ITntro- 
duction de TArithm^tique Indienne en Occident” the descrip- 
tion of Leonard of Pisa, and to abridge M. Woepcke’s 
remarks on that passage, and then, taking the account given 
in the same work of Alkhwarizmi’s mode of multiplication, 
it will be attempted to show that, while that author employed 
the ‘zero/ yet that his method of working, ■which, as has 
already been said, was avowedly Indian, shows traces of 
having been at least invented on a tableau k colonnes, and it 

1 Tliough, as Prince Buoncampagni shoT^sS, he had been anticipated by a writer 
in the thirteenth century. 

® See M, Woepcke, Journal Asiatique, series vi. toI. i. p. 518. M, Wocpcke 
considers that it came probably through the school of Toledo, where Adt-lard of 
Bath studied in 1130, Robert of Beading in 1140, ‘William Shelly in 1145, Daniel 
Morley in 1180 (ail Englishmen), and Gerard of Cremona about the same time. 
M, W oepcke quotes Wallis, De Algebra, tract, hist, et praet. Operum Math. voi. ii. 
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will be farther shown that Alkhwarizmi’s methods were 
capable of use upon, and were indeed probably sometimes 
still employed up to a comparatively late date, with the 
^tableau d colonnes’ or chequer tables; if indeed that was 
not still their ordinary mode of employment, even when the 
use of the zero had rendered any tabular form no longer 
indispensable. 

To begin, however, with the description of Leonard of 
Pisa. Speaking of it himself, he says, Genitor mens .... 
me studio abbaci per aliquot dies , . . yoluit . . doceri. TJbi 
ex mirabili magisterio in arte per novem figuras indorum 
introductus, scientia artis in tantum mihi pre ceteris placuit, 
et intellexi ad illam quod quicquid studebatur ex ea apud 
egyptum, syriam, greciam, siciliam, et provinciam cum suis 
yariis modis, ad que loca negotiationis tarn postea peragravi 
per miiltum stadium et disputationis didici conflictum. Sed 
hoc totum etiam et algorismum atque arcus pictagore quasi 
errorem computavi respectu modi indorum.^^ Without 
going further, it may be seen that Leonard of Pisa thus 
distinguishes three distinct methods — the abacus, the algo- 
rismus, and the Indian method, which latter he proceeds 
to praise extravagantly and to announce his intention of 
describing, as, in fact, he proceeds to do. M. Woepcke 
remarks, Quant aux arcs de Pythagore ce nom design e la 
methode de FAbacus telle qu’elle est decrite par Bo6ce et 
developpee dans les traites d’auteurs chretienne du X® et 
XP siecle. En effet nous avons vu que Finvention de cette 
mthliode est attribuee par Boece aux Pythagoreens, et que 
ceux-ci appelaient, d’apr^s le meme auteur, le tableau a 
colonnes la table de Pythagore. Dans les manuscrits des 
traites de FAbacus on trouve que chacune de ces colonnes est 
surmontee d’un arc de cercle, et que de plus grands ai'cs em- 
brassent les colonnes trois £l trois. De Ik le nom d’arcus 
Pythagorae donne par Leonard de Pise k la methode de 
Fabacus/’ [Traite sur Fintroduction, pp. 15, 16.] Further 
on, at p. 46, M. Woepcke says, La valeur de position est 
commune a tout ces systemes ; aussi bien a celui de Fabacus 
et de Boece, qu^a celui des Indiens, soit dans la reproduction 

VOL. XV. — [new series.] S 
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d'Alkliwarizmi, soit dans cette de Leonard de Pise et 
de Planude. Mais le systeme de TAbacus et de Boece 
n’emploi que neuf chijBfres, tandis que les autres en emploient 
dix,” ' ' 

xls regards tbe abacus and the so-called method of Boethius, 
further remarks may be deferred till the claims of the Heo- 
Pythagoreans to the invention of the simplified decimal unit 
system come under consideration. It is with the method only 
of Alkhwarizmi that the argument is at present concerned, 
and it remains now to show that, as has been just suggested, 
while this used the ‘ zero/ and therefore had no need of the 
tableau a colonnes, yet that its forms seem to bear traces 
of having been invented to suit the latter arrangement, 
and were cajjable of being used with it ; indeed it is 
certain that they were occasionally, perhaps ordinarily so 
used. 

Without going in detail into the method of Alkhwarizmi 
(which will be found discussed in full in M, Woepcke’s two 
papers, to which reference has been made), it may suflSce 
to refer to the rules prescribed for multiplication, and 
these are set out by M. Woepcke in the forms now re- 
produced. They are not of course given as the actual tables 
of Alkhw4rizmi^s work, which unfortunately are not avail- 
able for reference. 

The first of these, however, is that which most closely 
touches the present point, and, as will be observed, according 
to it, the first products of multiplication are written down 
at the top of the form, at the hottom of which the multiplier 
and multiplicand are set forth. Now, as the rules require 
the products of multiplication to be harmoniously arranged 
With reference to the decimal places of the multiplicand and 
muUi2)liei\ it would manifestly be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to set down the two sets of figures at so great 
a distance apart, correctly and in their proper decimal places, 
without some such guide as the tableau a colonnes would 
afibrd. 
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This is not so apparent with the second form, and it is also 
to be observed even of the first, that the directions in the 
original do not seem to necessitate the method adopted of 
writing the first methods of multiplication at the topy but the 
text of the rules is rather obscure and very possibly corrupt. 


^ This maybe explained as below, thieh letters in the figni-e above expressing 
the ultimate product. The results are written without carrying the tens, etc., but 
these are set down (inentaliy) as follows : thus— 

A. 2326 X 4= 8284, wliich *vmte, carrying 1020. 

B. 2326x10=23260 (of which write only 200000 before 8284) and carry 

.■".nothmg,.. ■ ' 

C. is A+B = 2144(4, which write, omitting the last four, which is already 
entered, and carry 10100. 

I). 2326x200=464200, carrying 1000. 

Add C. 2144(4 (N.B. — This is a mental operation not shown at all.) 

Result=E : 234)8564(4, carrying 4200. 

^ Write down above 0., with the 8, however, in the line with C., and the 4 in a 
line with A., in which also the first ‘ 4 ’ will be included. JJ^ow commence to add 
the sums carried ; 1st, the 1020, from A,, which makes the 5000 and the ‘ 40 ’ in 
line E. 6000 and 60 respectively. Write the 6 of the 60 in line E., and the 6 of 
the 6000 in line P., and add the 10,100 from C. This will make the 80,000 into 
90,000, and the 600 of E. 7000. Write the 9 in line E. and 7 in line F; then add 
the 1000 from D., which makes the 6000 in line F. into 7000 ; write the 7 in line 
0. which completes the operation. 

* The figure ‘ 5 ’ is substituted for the ^ 2,’ ^ven at p. 23 of M. Woepeke’s 
Traite, whence the example is taken, and which is cleaxiy a typographical eiTor. 
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The Per>siaix MS. already described, as quoted by M. Rodet, 
seems, however, to favour the idea that the first result is to be 
set down at the top of the sum. By the first method it will 
he observed that the whole of the results of multiplication are 
fully set out from the first, and that nothing is set aside to be 
carried over to the next product, but this is not the case wnth 
the second method, by which a certain amount of carrying 
is necessitated. The use of a tableau a colonnes, of course, 
though practically necessary, renders the former method 
easy. The second is manifestly shorter and more compact ; 
still it will he seen by those who attempt to work the sum 
that it is not ea^ij even here to do so without the aid of the 
table. It seems, therefore, at least far from improbable that 
the peculiar forms which the Indian arithmetic assumed at 
first were due to the fact that the processes to which they 
ajjply were invented on, if not suggested by, the use of the 
tableau d colonnes. 

The practice of carrying, by which the modern systems 
have been so much simplified, probably was suggested by 
the continued use for arithmetical purposes of the ancient 
form of the instrument — a board covered with earth or sand. 
In fact, some of the early Arabic writers expressly describe 
the operations of arithmetic by directing the ejffacement of 
some of the results temporarily written down, and the sub- 
stitution of those which come out of the final operations. 
Finally, the two systems of multiplication given above and 
the so-called Indian system of Leonard of Pisa may be taken 
as showing the successive steps by which the carrying 
process grew up. 

But apart from this suggestion, the probability that Ah 
khwarizmf s methods were actually intended for use in the 
tableau ^ colonnes (and they were Indian methods) is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that they actually were so employed. 
For example, in Cantor’s book, at pp. 144--46, will he found a 
description of a work, entitled the Margarita Philosophica,” 
published by one Gregorius Reesch at Freiberg in 1503, where 
the 'Lilgorithmus” methods of calculation (they are described 
under that name) are applied to a table (of which a copy 
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will be found at pL iii. fig. 34 of Cantor’s work^), on wliicli 
tlie calculations are worked out with counters, and which is 
palpably a modified form of the tableau a colonnes. Again, 
it lias been seen that the English chequer board, which was 
quite clearly only a form of the tableau k colonnes, was early 
used in England with counters at a time when Algorism was 
practically synonymous with arithmetic. Indeed, Chaucer, 
speaking of the Clerke of Oxenforde in the Miller’s Story 
in the Canterbury Tales, connects the ‘^stones” or ‘^counters” 
with the augrim,” or algorismus : — 

‘‘ His almageste and his bokes grete and small, 

His astrolabe longing for his art, 

His augrim stones layen faire apart. 

On shelves couched at his beddes bed.” 

And, indeed, the practice of reckoning by counters certainly 
survived till the time of Shakespeare, who makes his clown 
in the Winter’s Tale say, ^‘Let me see ! every ’leven wether 
— tods, every tod yields — pound and odd shilling ; fifteen 
hundred shorn, what comes the wool to? .... I cannot 
do’t without counters.^’ — Act iv. Sc. 2. 

In the absence of a perfect example of Alkhw^-rizmi’s work 
with tables of examples, it may perhaps be allowable to put 
forward this inferential evidence that the Indian methods of 
arithmetic which he put forward were originally suggested by, 
founded upon, and employed upon the tableau k colonnes ; and 
if so, this fact affords additional evidence that the earlier 
Indian arithmetic, which first employed the value of position, 
can hardly have possessed also the ^ zero,’ for that would have 
quickly rendered the tableau a colonnes unnecessary ; and, 
in fact, this had disappeared in India apparently not long after 
the period when it first appeared in Europe. 

Another argument which favours perhaps the notion that 
the Indians knew and used the tableau k colonnes, in the 
first instance loithoid the zero^ for purposes of calculation, may 
perhaps be drawn from the fact established by M. Woepcke in 

^ See Journal Asiatique, series yi. yol. i. p. 497, where a quotation is given. 
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liis later essay (m Journal Asiatique, series 6, yoL i, p. 500), 
viz. that the Indians were acquainted with the proof by 
nine/^ as shown by the treatises, both of Alkhwarizmi and of 
xivicenna, and which indeed is expressly declared by the latter 
to be an Indian method. It may, perhaps, not be deemed 
a Tcry far-fetched hypothesis to suggest, that the inY'entioii of 
such a method would he most naturally prompted by a mode 
of working wherein 9 was the highest figure known, and played 
such an important part in the tableau A colonnes, as the 
highest though incomplete expression of the decimal series. 

Before taking leave of this portion of the case, it is neces- 
sary also to say that the tableau a colonnes, as first found in 
Europe, and in the hands of the ISTeo-Pytbagoreans, bears 
distinct traces in more than one respect of an Oriental origin. 
This point will be more fully set out when the case for the 
Neo-Pythagorean origin of the new decimal airithmetic pre- 
sently comes to be examined. 

If, therefore, the invention of the value of position was 
known to the Indians in the beginning of the sixth century, 
there is at least no proof that they discovered the zero simul- 
taneously, — no evidence, indeed, of its use at all, prior to the 
commencement of the eighth century a.d. On the contrary, 
there are facts which seem strongly to indicate that the value 
of position was, during that interim, put to practical use in 
India by means of a written abacus or tableau a colonnes, such 
as was afterwards employed by the Keo-Pythagoreans, and 
which would hardly have been needed if the new system 
started in life already furnished with a sign for zero. Again, 
the approval with which the Ai’abs received the new system 
may be accepted as proof that they knew nothing like it 
before. They obtained it from India only in 776 a.u. ; but they 
had already, some 70 years before, overrun and occupied the 
Indian province of Sind, and the resulting fact, that the use 
of the zero, at least, had not become generally known in Sind 
at the commencement of the eighth century a.d., is one which 
seems to limit pretty closely the earliest date of its invention. 

It remains therefore to seek the origin of the zero in India 
itself, and it will now be attempted not only to show that 
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tliis sign was of indigenous growth, Tbut to indicate the 
laaiiner in which it may have been originally suggested, the 
approximate probable period of this suggestion, and finally 
to trace it through the stages by which it reached ultimate 
perfection. 

What has been said as to the intrinsic meaning of all the 
Indian names or ^aksbaras^ for zero, and the probable con- 
nexion of the idea which underlies them all with the ^ place 
vide ’ of the tableau a colonnes, need not be repeated, though, 
of course, this evidence affords in itself a strong argument 
in favour of the Indian origin of the sign — an argument 
which is still further supported by the manifest derivation of 
all the European terms for this sign from the Arabic word 
(sifr), which it need hardly be said is itself a direct and 
literal translation of the Sanskrit ^ sunya.’ It has the exact 
intrinsic meaning, in fact, of siinya, and since, as has been 
shown, the new Arabic arithmetic was avowedly derived from 
the Indian, the derivation of ^sifr’ from siinya is beyond 
doubt. The Neo- Pythagorean ^sipos’ seems to be really 
only a partial transliteration of ^ sifr,’ or of its first syllable 
with a Greek substantive termination added, and it will be 
attempted in the sequel to show that the Neo-Pythagoreans 
in all probability derived their knowledge, of the zero at least, 
from India through the Arabs ; though it is possible that the 
actual shape of the word they used, may have been adopted 
in order to bring it into some resemblance with the Greek 
or whiqh had the same meaning ^sifr.’ 

Be this as it may, the term in Planudes and Neophytes is 
7^i(j)pa, a term which is certainly not of Greek origin, and 
can hardly be anything but an attempted transliteration of 
^sifr,^ which the Greeks had converted into ^zifr,^ either from 
a confusion between (‘swad^) ^ and (^zwad’) or from, 
inability to render the peculiar sound of the former. In 
Leonard of Pisa the word becomes ^ zephyra,^ whence the 
transition to zephiro, zefiro, zefro, and finally to 'zero,^ is 
easy. On the other hand, the Greek r^t,(f>pa would naturally 
in French become ‘ chifre ^ or ‘ chiffre,^ whence undoubtedly 
our ‘ cipher,^ or ^ cypher.^ So far as the European names of 
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the sign gOj therefore, they are clearly traceable through the 
successive stages of Latin, Greek, and Arabic to the Sanskrit, 
and no further back. 

As regards the sign itself, it is to be remarked that there 
still exist in current use in Soutliern India (as has been 
already pointed out) two systems of numeration, the Tamil 
and the Malayalam, which to this day make no use of 
the value of position or of the zero, and which preserve 
entire the principles of the old Indian notation, indeed its 
details also, with one exception only ; but that exception is a 
very singular one, and for our present purpose important and 
instructive. 

The Tamil and the Malayalam both reject the arbitrary 
signs for the powers of ten (except the sign for Hen ^ itself) 
of the older system, of which it has been suggested in Part I. 
that they were later additions to the Indian numeral system, 
borrowed or compounded from various sources. 

These signs are in both Tamil and Malayalam replaced by 
a series of symbols which perform exactly the same functions, 
but which are in effect nothing but the unit signs, from, Hwo * 
upwards, differentiated hy the sign for Hen,^ which is placed 
after them, whereas in writing eleven, twelve, thirteen, etc., 
the sign for ten is placed hefore the sign for the unit.^ 

But, as has been said, the ten, even when thus compounded, 
does not fully discharge the functions of Hero.^ The new 
combinations each form one new integral sign, and when 
used with the unit to represent such numbers as 21 , 22 , etc., 
each is written out at full length before the second unit 
signs, which are separately added. Thus, while the Tamil 
represents Hwo,^ and 60 or io stands for Hen,^ then c^Ou' 
in composition expresses ^ 20 ^ ; but it is necessary in order 
to give ^ 22 ' to write c£ 6 jc£, as if it was ^20.2/ So in 
Malayalam ^ is ‘ two/ and xn is " ten,^ ^ is ' 20 / but 
is « twenty- two.^ The hundreds are similarly treated, 

^ I do not here speak of the Cingalese ancient nnmerals, still used for some 
purposes, and which present even a still closer resemblance to the ancient Indian 
modes of numeration, and axe therefore shown in Pi. II. Table I. 
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^ IS tlie Malayalam ^ hundred ^ (almost the identical sign of 
the Valabhi or Kshatrapah periods), is ‘102,^ but 
is ^ 201V (See PL IL Table 1.) 

Some approximate deduction may be made as to the date 
of this first step towards the completion of the new Indian 
notation from the character of these signs. In the first place, 
this imperfect substitute for zero would seem necessarily to 
have been invented before the use of the true ‘zero^ was 
known ; if it had been known, so partial a reform would 
scarcely have been adopted at all ; and, as has been seen, 
the use of the zero seems to have been fully established in 
Upper India, at least, during the second quarter of the eighth 
centur}^ A.n. 

On the other hand, this use would seem from the Tamil 
form of the compounded numerals (if these have not been 
subsequently modified) to be later in date than the Valabhi 
inscriptions of the seventh century; for in these the 'aksharas^ 
had hardly quite so wholly effaced the original shapes of the 
older signs, or so completely effected the conversion of the old 
numerals into the equivalents of the alphabetical forms, as is 
the case with the Tamil numerals. The Malayalam forms, too, 
point in the same direction ; for some of the unit signs are 
palpably allied to the cursive forms, which are first found in 
official use with the new sj^stem and the zero, and can hardly 
be of much earlier date. It is true that these cursive forms 
when first employed for dates are so freely used as to lead 
to a belief that they were even then not entirely new ; and 
this is exactly what might be expected if the new method 
of notation had been for some time employed, by means of 
the ^ tableau a colonnes,’ for purposes of general calculation, 
before the time when the addition of the ‘zero^ fitted it 
for all purposes, and led to its adoption even for official 
documents. 

When, indeed, rapid calculations were thus facilitated by 
the new inv^entions, and therefore more widely applied to the 
general purposes of social life, the need of more simple and 
easily written signs than those which had grown up under the 
influence of the * aksharas ^ would be soon felt, and it may 
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be useful for purposes of illustration to anticipate a little the 
historjr of these changes, which more properly belongs to 
Part III., and to show how the three lower of the new sio'ns 
were formed, and their close identity with the modern Hindi 
forms, £1 = 1, and ^=3. The latter is a rather orna- 
mental instance, but it is clear that they are all cursive forms 
of the ancient -, =, and =, the change being effected 
merely by writing them by a continuous stroke and without 
removing the pen from the surface on which it is writino-. Jt 
is perhaps most probable that the invention took place in 
this way, and that it was indigenous. It is, however, to be 
remarked, that the same process had already long before 
established similar forms in Egypt, whence they mat/ have 
been imported into India. I allude to the numerals spe- 
cially employed in connexion with the Demotic writino- (Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson says also in connexion with the Hieratic) 
to express dai/s of the month} These wall be found in PI T 
Fig. 6. 

It may be, however, allowable, perhaps, to hazard another 
conjecture, which, if accepted, would indicate the way in 

which, the time at which, and the locality in which, this 

intermediate step towards the invention of the zero was first 
suggested. 


If the interpretation which places the initial date of the 
Gupta era at 190 a.d., or some closely approximate date, be 
accepted as cmrect, then it will be observable that this era 
only reached its fifth century in 590 a.d. Except the Sdka 
at that time hardly any other era seems to have been in use’ 
The Seleucidan and Maurya eras, to whatever extent they 
liad ever been employed, had by that time been apparently 
r otten. The Wkramdditya era, even if fas is most pro- 
bable) It were that in vogue among the Kshatrapah kings, 
had, when it had reached its fourth century, become so 
completely superseded by the Gupta and 8^ka ‘eras, that Mr. 
1 ergusson and other writers have doubted whether it ever 
had any real existence as an ancient era. The Sdka and the 


P' ^^3- «iitm 1878 ; also PiFan, 
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Gupta eras were tliose almost alone employed, and of tliese 
the monarclis who used the Saka, seem rarely to have expressed 
it; except iji uvrcis. The Yalabhi kings, who nsed pretty 
certainly the Gupta era, imariaily expressed it in numerals. 
Before 590 a.d., however, according to this view, the date of 
the century, according to the Gupta era, would liaA^e been 
expressed in the old notation by the sign for a hundred 
differentiated by the old spur-shaped side strokes; it was 
only when /owr hundred had to be written that the differentia- 
tion began to employ the units in combination with the 
hundred figure. Thus when 444 came to be written, it would 
be^yyy. 

Now to a person already acquainted with the method of 
notation according to the value of position, such a group would 
palpably suggest its simple expression by three consecutive 
unit signs for four. The difficulty would, however, still 
remain as to the expression by successive decimal places of 
the dates which had no unit place, such as 450. 

Now, as has been seen, by the example of the Hindu Kabul 
forms, the Indian arithmeticians had boldly used already their 
method of differentiation, for the purpose of creating new 
and more convenient numeral signs; it would be a very 
natural step therefore for them to conceive the idea of units 
differentiated by a sign for ten placed after them, in order to 
supply a convenient arrangement by which the number of 
decimal places could be preserved, and the use of units 
according to the value of position could be made applicable 
to the expression of dates ; indeed, for all purposes of written 
numeral notation whatsoever. 

The existence of the Tamil and Malayalam forms, crystal- 
lized, as it were, in this first stage of transition, seems to 
indicate the actual reality of some process of the kind. 

The new mode of notation, however, transferred to the 
tableau a colonnes, would at once supply a mode of filling 
the ^ sunya ^ or ' place vide ’ in the case of the ^ ten ’ ; and it 
can hardly be supposed that the Indian arithmeticians would 
have been so dull as not at once to perceive that the sub- 
stitute which sufficed to fill the ‘ place vide ’ in the case of the 
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column of tens, would fulfil the same office equally well in 
the column of hundreds, thousands, etc. ; and thus the inven- 
tion of the ^ zero ’ would be completed ! 

That it was actually so brought about, and that it was 
actually in its original form nothing hut the Indian sign for 
ten, there is some further evidence. 

In M. Woepcke’s memoir in the J. A., so often quoted, at 
p, 46*5, and in the following pages to p. 473, will be found an 
account of the method employed in certain Arabic MSS. for 
writing the sexagesimal zero. As to this zero, for the 
present it will suffice to say that Ptolemy certainly introduced 
a method of expressing the zero in the sexagesimal place 
(hit in no other) by an ‘omicron,^ which, M. Woepcke con- 
tends (J. A., p. 466, note) with great probability, was a con- 
traction of the Greek word ‘ovBev^ or ^ nothing.^ ISTow 
Ptolemy^s Almagest, as has been already said, was known to 
the Arabs, and translated as early as the year 901 a.d., and 
several Arabic treatises were written at later periods on sexa- 
gesimal arithmetic, and on Ptolemy’s astronomical methods 
employing sexagesimal notation. 

The figures given by M. Woepcke as employed in these 
treatises for the purpose of rendering the sexagesimal zero, 
though in a somewhat conventionalized form (as might be 
expected, inasmuch as the actual MSS. quoted are of a 
comparatively modern transcription), bore so strong a resem- 
blance to the several forms of the ancient Indian ^ ten,’ that 
I ventured to address M, Zotenberg, of the Bibliotheque 
Rationale, under whose charge these MSS. are placed, and 
he has at my request verified M. Woepcke’s figures by com- 
parison with the originals. In Table II. PL II. will be 
found both M. Woepeke’s figures and those of M. Zotenberg’s 
tracings, together with the signs for the Indian forms for 
ten, of which they appear to be reproductions. 

The demand for cursive signs would, as was the case with 
the symbols for the units, tend to a reversion towmrds the 
simpler forms of the older signs, and the ‘ spurred ’ circle of 
the Nana Ghat ^^ten,” may have thus become the original of 
our modern ‘ zero/ or, what is perhaps even more probable, 
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the still simpler form of the Ptolemaic ' zero/ when it became 
known to the Indians (whether through the Arabs, or by 
earlier direct intercourse, which is quite possible), ^vas finally 
adopted as the usual representative of the ‘ siinya,’ together 
with the ^bindu'' or point which, as has been said, the 
Indians appear to have used to fill up lacunm in MSSd 

The oldest figures directly derived from the Indian signs 
for ten, however, might w^ell have been retained by the 
waiters of Arabic versions of Ptolemy, and of similar works, to 
designate and, indeed, to distinguish the sexagesimal " zero,^ 
in regard to which ‘cursive^ writing was comparatively little 
needed. 

It is to be observed that the new signs are first found in 
the upper part of Western India. Indeed, they have never 
fully established themselves or the new numeration of which 
they were the exponents, in Southern India; and neither 
were known for many centuries after their first invention 
in Nepal and the extreme East. There seems some reason, 
therefore, to believe that it was somewhere on the west coast 
of India that this great reform was completed. 

Tlie Indian claims to the invention, first of the value 
of position and of the zero, and the evidence which may 
be adduced in support of them, whether direct or circum- 
stantial, have now been stated. Of course it is just possible 
that, as regards the value of position, the Indian knowledge 
of this, though certainly of early date, may relate back to 
a still earlier age than that here assigned to it, viz. the 
commencement of the sixth century a.d. It is possible 
also that this part of the invention may not be wholly indi- 
genous to India, but may have come from some other Eastern 
source. The evidence against such an hypothesis is, indeed, 
so far simply negative ; on the other hand, as will he 
presently shown, the claims made on behalf of the Greeks, 

^ The oldest actual example of the Indian ‘zero,’ with which I am at present 
acquainted, occurs on a coin in my own cabinet, of the Hindu Khbul senes, which 
seems to read 707 (Gupta according toniy view, and equal to 897 a.d.). Unfortu- 
nately the coin is in poor preservation, and the precise shape of the sign is hardly 
certain. It seems to he a kind of irregularly formed dot. See Sfumisniatic 
Chronicle, vol. ii. n.s, for 1882, p. Ill, pi. L %. 7. 
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for its first, or even for its independent invention cannot be 
sustained; it is pretty certainly of Western origin. As 
regards the ^ zero/ howeverj if the evidence adduced is 
deemed satisfactory, it must be deemed of purely Indian 
origin. In regard to the new signs of the units, moreover, 
direct evidence has been already given, which in itself 
would seem conclusive as to their wholly Indian origin. 
It will, however, be part of the subject which properly 
belongs to Part III. farther to establish this more completely 
by tracing their genealogy directly through the various 
later forms, Gobar or Indian, in each case back to the 
ancient unit forms of the Nana Ghat rocks. 

The next subject which it is necessary to examine is the 
degree to wdiich the arithmetical knowledge of the two great 
classic nations of the West— the Greeks and Eomans— had 
advanced during the time when this reform was being effected 
in India. 

It has been necessary to show that the Arab authors, who 
ascribed the invention of the present system to the Indians, 
in effect denied the claims of the earlier Greeks; but what 
has been said shows that the latter had nevertheless a good 
independent system of numeration and calculation, capable of 
very extensive practical use. Fully to understand what this 
really was, would require an examination of the exhaustive 
treatise by M. Delambre, to which reference has been already 
made. It will suffice for present purposes to make use of an 
excellent review of that work (one also already quoted), 
which ai)peared in the Edinburgh Me view of 1811, vol. xviii. 
Art. vii. (on the History of Numeration). It was written by 
the late Professor Sir John Leslie, and condenses into a brief 
space as much as will be necessary to show here. 

Professor Leslie thus describes the ancient Greek method 
of multiplication, which may be selected as typical: — "'^In 
this process the Greeks appear to have followed the same 
method as that which was formerly practised with the cross 
multiplication of duodecimals and nearly corresponding to the 
ordinary treatment of compound numbers in algebra. They 
proceeded, as in their writings, from left to right. The pro- 
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duct of eacli numeral of the multiplier with eTery numeral 
of the niultijilicand, was set down separately, and these dis- 
tinct elements were afterwards collected together into one 
total amount. For the sake of compactness these partial 
groups were often grouped or interspersed, though sometimes 
apparently set down at random. But still they were always 
noted, nor was any contrivance employed similar to that 
mental process of carrying successively tens to the higher 
places which abridges and simplifies so much the operation 
of modern arithmetic/^ These remarks will be confirmed by 
the following example : ^ 

cr|e _ 265 
crije 265 

(I.) if f’ 7 '= 40000, 10000 + 2000, 1000. 

(11.) 7’ 7 - X> I- = 10000 + 2000, 3000 4- 600, 300. 

(III.) “ , T, K 6 ... = 1000, 300, 20 + 5. 

‘Wiiicli may be thus explained more fully : — 

(I.) (TX <r = |f ... or 200 X 200 = 40000 

<r X I = g or 200 X 60 = 10000 + 2000 (12000) 

<r X e = - ... or 200 x 5 = 1000. 

i 

^ For facility of reference, it may be well to set out tbe Greek system of 
alphabetical minierals as employed by tbeir later arithmeticians, bearing in mind 
that it was not quite identical with the^ Hebrew or Arabic alphabetic methods. 
Ill tile Greek system, after the fii'st five letters, which were used to express 
the first five units, a special sign the ‘ epistenion ’ or * ^ ’ was inserted to represent 
six. The _ aiphabotieai order w'as then resumed till ‘iota’ represented 10; 
from this point the power of the letters rose by tens, k representing 20, 
A 30, and so on until ninety was reached, whicii was expressed also by a 
special sign, the ‘ koppa ’ or s ; then the p represented 100, from which 
the power of the letters rose by hundreds, thus o' =200, (/.>=o00, ;;^ = 600, 
i|^=-700, but the nine hundred had also its own special sign or termed 

‘ Bampi.’ But the thousand introduced a new mode of marking, the power 
of a thousand being given to the nine first units by inserting an iota beneath 

them, thus = 1000, - = 3000. The tons of thousands were expressed by the 
letter M (or Mv) for Mupi, similarly subjoined to the unit letters, thus ~ =10,000, 

and “ = 40,000. Of the modes of expressing yet higher numbers, whether 

by octads, or tetrads, or otherwise, mention will he made in the text, and 
special signs were also used to mark certain fractions. The mode of writing 
fractions, however, does not hear on the subject immediately under discussion. 
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(IL) 

a J3 

= M < 

or 

60 X 200 = 

10000 + 2000 (12000) 


1^1 = 7 X 

or 

60 X 60 = 

SOOO + 600 (3600) 


1 X € != T ... 

or 

60 X 5 = 

300. 

(in.) 

a 

€ X 0* " ... 

i 

or 

5 X 200 = 

1000 


6X^=T ... 

or 

5 X 60 = 

300 


e X e = ... 

or 

6 X 5 = 

25. 


The separate addition of the figures in the several groups 
gave of course the final result of the operation. Professor Leslie 
sums up the case at p, 203 thus : The Greek arithmetic, 
therefore . . , . had attained, on the whole, to a singular 
degree of perfection, and was capable, notwithstanding its 
cumbrous structure, of performing operations o£ considerable 
difficulty and importance. The great and cardinal defect of 
the system consisted in the want of a general mark analogous 
to our cipher, and which, without being of any value itself, 
should serve to ascertain the rank and power of the other 
characters by filling up the vacant places in the scale of 
numeration.” 

*‘Tet were not the Greeks altogether without such a sign, 
for Ptolemy in his Almagest employs the small ^ o ^ to mark 
the accidental blanks which occurred in the notation of sexa- 
gesimals.” ^ 

This extract will alone suffice to show that the ancient 
Greeks were practically ignorant of the employment of the 
value of position in ordinary arithmetical processes, and knew 
only a sexagesimal zero, which, though a true zero, was 
capable only of employment in a few exceptional cases, and 
was never used with the ordinary decimal arithmetic. They 
had, however, a system of ‘ octads ' and " tetrads " for express- 
ing numbers of very high value, which in its methods came 
very close upon a discovery of the value of position. In 
fact, it amounted to an assignment of value by position to 
groups of figures, which it failed to give to separate figures, 
even to those icithin the groups themselves. A further step 

^ ^ The passa<:»‘e in which Sir J . Leslie gives his views as to the origin of this 
sign is omitted, as the explanation already adopted from M. Woepeke seems, for 
the reasons he gives, preferable. . 
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towards sira.plifying tie aritlimetical treatment of tliese 
groups, by dealing with their so-called 'radicals' (or iTvd^eve^), 
approached even more closely still to the discover}^ both of the 
value of position and of the decimal zero. 

The octads constituted a method of expressing any high 
numbers by collecting the alphabetical signs in groups of 
eight or 'octads/ decimally arranged; that is to say, not 
only were the figures within the groups decimally arranged 
according to the ancient Greek method, which was the same 
as the older Indian, but the groups themselves were placed 
in regular decimal order, the group of lowest value (which, 
in fact, bore the normal values of the signs) being placed to 
the extreme right, that group which was next highest in 
value standing on the left. hTevertheless the old self- 
sufficing signs were used in the group without value of 
position. Of the octads, Professor Leslie's article says that 
Archimedes used the idea to explain how it was possible 
to denote infinitely great series of numbers, "being aw'are 
of the theorem that the product of two numbers will have 
the sum of its numbers determined by the sum of their 
separate ranks — a conclusion which he deduced from the 
nature of a geometrical progression.'^ It is, at the same 
time, clear that although the mathematical result maj?- have 
been so presented to the mind of the philosopher, yet he 
could hardly have invented the actual method of setting it 
down, had he not been aware of the mode of writing numbers 
according to the decimal arrangement, the origin of which, 
from the combination of the various methods of speaking and 
writing, has been already discussed. Professor Leslie goes on 
to say (p. 196), " The fine speculation of the Sicilian astronomer 
does not appear, however, to have been carried into effect. 
Apollonius, wffio certainly holds among the ancients the next 
rank as a geometer, revised that scheme of numeration, sim- 
plified the construction of the scale and reduced it to com- 
modious practice." 

In others words, instead of the cumbrous 'octads,' Apol- 
lonius employed 'tetrads,' or groups of 'four' figux'es. In 
actually writing the groups, moreover, these were separated 

YOL. XT.— [new series.] 
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either by brackets or by a point ; thus, to take an example of 
^tetrads’ — 

(pv) or stood for 160.7984. 

(a^Sa) (€<nB) or a^Sa,€(nS stood for 1991.5214. 

It will be observed that tdthm each group the normal method 
of notation is still retained, and the lowest figure in the 
second group was exactly one decimal place above the highest 
decimal place in the group on the right. 

The 7rvdfi6V69 were also introduced by Apollonius. Pro- 
fessor Leslie (p. 197) gives the following example, which 
sufficiently explains their / character and object.’ “Suppose 
it were required to multiply ‘/c’ and or 20 x 300. Instead 
of these, take the lower characters /3=:2 and 7=3 (the 
TTu^/ieVe?), which were called radicals, and multiply them, 
the product is the epistemon or or six, which multiplied 
successively by ten and a hundred gives % or 6000 for the 
result.” After thus explaining the functions of the Trvd/Meve^, 
Professor Leslie adds, “ As that very important office which 
the cipher performs by marking the rank of the digits was 
unknown to the Greeks, they were obliged when the lower 
periods failed to repeat the letters ^ Mv ’ or the contraction 
of Mvpia; thus to signify 37,0000,0000,0000, they wrote 
Xf MVf Mv, Mv. Where units (or monads) had to be 
expressed, Diophantus and Eutocius prefixed the contraction 
of Mu.” 

It must be admitted that with the use of the radicals (at 
least for the purpose of arithmetical calculations), and the 
use of the myriad signs to represent accumulated places of 
decimals, the Greeks came within ^almost a measurable 
distance’ of the great discovery of the value of position. 
Professor Leslie goes on to say, indeed (p. 204), “Had 
Apollonius classed the numerals by ‘triads’ instead of 
‘ tetrads,’ he would greatly have simplified the arrangement 
and have avoided the confusion arising from the admixture 
of punctuated letters expressive of the thousands. It is by 
this method of proceeding by periods of three figures, or 
advancing by thousands, instead of tens, that we are enabled 
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roost expeditiously to read off the largest numbers 

It would have been a most important step to have exchanged 
these triads into monads by discarding the letters expressive 
of tens and of hundreds, and retaining only the first class, 
which with its inserted episternon, should denote the nine 
digits : the iota, which signified ten, now losing its force, 
might have been employed as a convenient substitute for the 
cipher/^ 

But, though the evidence thus adduced shows that the 
Greeks came very near the discovery of the value of position, 
it shows also that they approached it by methods wholly 
different from that with which the Indians did actually reach 
it, as was also the case with the knowledge of the decimal 
zero; but, as has just been said, these very facts militate 
against the belief that they ever had any real practical know- 
ledge of either one or the other. For they actually approached 
the complete discovery so very closely in principle, that had 
they been acquainted with the abstract fact that numbers 
could be expressed always to any extent by a decimal 
arrangement of the unit signs only, their progress would 
hardly have been arrested at the stage to which alone it can 
be shown to have arrived, and it must ultimately have 
reached the full perfection of the Indian reformed method. 

And while there is no evidence that they ever arrived 
at this stage of knowledge, there is very strong presumptive 
proof that they did not, until at least a comparatively late 
period, for they certainly continued not only to employ the 
mode of numeration, which, as shown above, takes no real 
heed of the value of position or of the decimal zero, but it 
can be shown that they also retained in use methods of arith- 
metic which were inconsistent with such knowledge^ 

^ It is hardly necessary here to refer to the supposed discovery annonnced 
by Kiebiilir (as having been established to the satisfaction both of Playfair 
and of himself) of the Arabic numeral signs and of the zero (the decimal 
zero) used according to the true value of position, in a Greek MS. (a palimpsest in 
the Vatican Library), -which is supposed to be of the seventh century. Supposing 
even the fact as stated to have been correctly ascertained, still so far as the figures 
themselves and the value of position are concerned, these still might well, looking 
at the date of the MS., have had an Indian origin, although the discovery would 
have militated against the comparatively late date which has been assigned 
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Here it may be observed that Sir Jolin Leslie^s paper, as 
well as that of M. Delambre, on wliicb it is founded, and which 
is probably to this day the most complete sketch of ancient 
Greek arithmetic, embraced a complete survey, not only of 
the arithmetic of Ptolemy, but of that also of his successors 
and commentators, e.g. of Theon of Alexandria (father of the 
celebrated Hypatia), who flourished in the latter part of 
the fourth century a.d., and of the still later Eiitocius of 
Ascalon, whose commentaries were certainly not written 
earlier than the fifth century a.d* Ho trace, therefore, of 
the value of position or of the decimal zero, can be found 
in Greek arithmetic up to that date. The Greek mathema- 
ticians were, moreover, early studied by the Arabs. Euclid, 
Diophantus, and Ptolemy were soon known to them; the 
Almagest of the latter was translated by Thabit bin Korrah, 
who died in 288 aA = 901 a.i)., and it can hardly be 
believed that they were ignorant of the best and latest com- 
mentaries on these authors, yet they certainly were unable 
to discover among them any knowledge of either of these 
inventions, for, as has been shown, they tiniversally ascribe 
their acquaintance with them to communications from the 
Indians, the earliest of which, as we have seen, took place 
about 776 a.d* Moreover, until just before that date, they 
continued to use both the Greek alphabetic numerals and the 
Greek mode of accounting in their books of the public revenue. 

If these arguments be conclusive against the possession by 
the ancient Greeks of a knowledge of either branch of the 
reformed system of numeration till after a date when its 
use was already well established in India, the same thing 
may be practically said of the Eomans, whose arithmetic was 
avowedly derived from the Greek, as shown by the quotation 
already given from Isidore of Seville. The only ground, 
indeed for a different opinion, is a passage said to occur in 
a fragment of the Geometry of Boethius, a fuller examina- 

to the zero. Professor Spezi has, however, demonstrated by a careful re- 
examination of the_ MS. itself, that Niebuhr’s decipbcrmeait was clearly 
erroneous, and that in fact the supposed numerals, so far as they are numerals 
at all, are the ordinary Greek alphabetical numerals. Cantor, pp. 386-388 
and note p. 248. . 
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tion of which will be made in connection with the claims of 
tlio Xeo-Pjthagoreans. K’eglecting for the present, however, 
this passage, it may fai idy be said that if either Greeks or 
Roinaiis had a theoretical knowledge even of the value of 
position, or at least of the possibility of expressing any series 
of ninnbers by a distinct arrangement of units only, it was a 
knowledge justly described by ITumboldt as unfruitful. It is, 
however, quite possible that the facts which seem to have 
suggested its discoveiy in India were less prominently brought 
to general notice among the nations of Europe* Of course if 
tiie abacus was generally used pei'pendiculaiiy, the idea itself 
can hardly have altogether escaped notice. But it has been 
shown that the two Eoruan instruments which have been 
preserved seem certainly best adapted, on the rrhole, for use 
horizontally, and even the Salaminian abacus appears to have 
been used in a horizontal position by the person actually 
working it ; and, as the Indian and Chinese instruments 
have always been so used, it seems likely, at least, that this 
was the general mode of using the instrument also in Greece, 
Home, and Egypt. Even then it seems difficult to believe 
that the ordinary form of instrument can have been much 
used without suggesting the discovery. It may be remarked, 
liowever, that the scale of the Salaminian abacus is quinary 
and not decimal, and if that was the usual form of the Greek 
abacus, it would of course conceal the idea from casual 
observers. The clumsy Eoman notation, too, may in their 
case have helped to conceal the underlying principle; thus 
847,986 written as VIII.IY.VII.IX. VIILVI. would hardly 
suggest a decimal succession so clearly as ?? S f ^ 7 ; Still 
after all it is difficult to believe that the abstract idea of the 
value of position was wholly unknown to the ancients, espe- 
cially to the Greeks, even though not utilized by them ; and 
perhaps the most probable explanation is that suggested by 
M. Martin (quoted by Woepcke, Journal Asiatique, vol. i. 
series 6, p. 236) : ‘‘Oe qui a emp&h6 les Grecs d’arriver k ce 
changement si simple qui avait ^te pourtant un perfectionne- 
ment notable, c^est quhls en etaient precisement trop pres pour 
en sentir vivement le besoin.” Indeed, in the new system, 
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and especially in the new system without the zero, there 
would perhaps have appeared to the Greeks, at any rate at first 
sight, no very appreciable advantage over the method which 
they were already employing, or at least none sufficient to 
warrant tbe setting aside that which was familiar to and 
sufficient for them. Under these circumstances perhaps it 
would be not very strange if these nations should both alike 
have failed to take any practical advantage of the value of 
position, even if known to them as an abstract truth. At least 
it would be less strange than the fact, which is to this day still 
a living fact, that a large proportion (even though a minority) 
of the population of Southern India till this day adhere to the 
principle at least of the ancient Indian numeration, and neither 
employ tbe value of position nor the zero, though these both 
have been known and used by Hindu races living in close 
proximity with them, for at least a thousand years, and 
have been employed among themselves officially for many 
centuries by the Mahommedan rulers who governed them. 

Leaving the classic western nations, however, the next set 
of claimants for the honour of discovering the modeim systems 
of numeration and arithmetic are the JSTeo-Pythagoreans, of 
whom, for the immediate purposes of the argument, it will 
for the present be sufficient merely to assume that they were 
a school or sect of philosophers who professed, among other 
things, specially to represent the disciples of Pythagoras and 
to preserve or revive his doctrines and teachings. They 
especially, also, affected scientific knowledge, came into 
existence really the first century of the Christian era, 
and, like many other simdar philosophic sects, had their 
head-quarters at Alexandria, in Egypt. So much will suffice 
for the object of discussing their claim to the original inven- 
tion, or at any rate to the independent invention of the 
value of position with all its resulting advantages. Here- 
after (in Part III.), when dealing with the share which 
toese philosophers took (and it was a very important one) 
in the propagation of the new system in the West, it will 
be necessary to enter somewhat more fully into the history 
and character of the Heo-Pythagorean sect. Their claims 
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to the present discovery rest, it may be said, mainly on the 
allegations of certain mediaeval writers, and on the fact that 
they certainly did possess and teach at a ver}^ earty period, 
both the value of position and a set of special ciphers or 
signs for the units employed, of which, as will be shown, 
they probabl}" introduced the knowledge into Europe, and 
which they apparently claimed as an integral part of the 
Pythagorean teaching, or which were at least supposed to be 
such by those whom they taught. 

These claims received additional force from the discovery 
during the seventeenth century of certain MSS. of the Geo- 
metry of Boethius, containing a description of methods which 
indisputably involved a knowledge of the value of position, 
and which were accompanied by certain peculiar signs termed 
‘apices/ used to represent the units. Both these inventions 
were unhesitatingly attributed in the MSS. to the jSTeo- 
Pythagoreans. ISFow, as Boethius was certainly put to death 
in 525 A.D., it is clear that if the MSS. really represent his 
actual words, they practically decide the question, and show 
that at this early date the Neo-Pythagoreans possessed both 
the value of position and the ^apices.’ It becomes therefore 
of great importance to examine this position, and to test it 
both by external and by internal evidence. That is, external 
evidence as to the genuineness of the MSS. of Boethius, and 
the internal evidence as derived from the methods themselves 
as represented in them. As to the first question, it was soon 
pointed out by various writers that while the earlier part of 
the MSS. seem undoubtedly to represent, with more or less 
accuracy, the real teachings of Boethius, that the latter part 
of the first book of the ^ Geometry^ (to which this description 
belongs) was omitted in several of the MSS. of best authority, 
and that it was, moreover, couched in language the style of 
which did not well accord with that of the rest of the work. 
As to the second question, M. Woepcke also showed in liis 
paper of 1863 that the ^ apices,’ or peculiar numeral signs 
used, were really of Indian origin, as was proved not only by 
their manifest correspondence with the Indian signs, but by 
their express identification as Indian by an early Arab writer. 
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The ISreo-Pythagoreaiis iised also certain peculiar names for 
the units, which Radulphus of Laon considered to be of Chal- 
dean origin, and to have been introduced by P^ythagoras with 
the abacus. It will be attempted to show that these too are 
partly Indian, and all or nearly all of Oriental character, wliilo 
some of them are certainly far later than the time of Pytha- 
goras, and some of the signs even more modern than those of 
Boethius himself. Lastly, it will be attempted to show that the 
peculiar form of the arcus Pythagoreus used by the Keo- 
Pythagoreans is clearly not of Greek but of Oriental origin. 
In short, it will be attempted to show, not only that there is 
insufficient proof of the genuineness of the MSS, of Boethius, 
but that the methods of the jSTeo-Pythagoreans, as set forth 
in them and by other mediaeval writers, are essentially such 
as could not have been handed down from the date of Pytha- 
goras, or have (all of them) existed even in the time of 
Boethius, but that they bear internal and conclusive marks of 
being derived from the Indian method as it existed just before 
the invention of the zero. 

M. Woepeke, in his paper in the Journal Asiatique of 1863, 
accepting the Indian system as at once completed by the in- 
vention of the zero, was led to adopt a curious theory in order 
to account for the appearance of distinct traces of the new 
Indian notation, but without the zero, in the earliest Heo- 
Pythagorean methods (Journal Asiatique, voL i. ser. 6, pp. 78, 
79, and pp. 243-48). He thus reviews the case : — En somine, 
si Ton examine, signe pour signe, les chiffres du Manuscrit 
d’Altdorf^ d’une part, et les anciennes initiales des nume- 
ratifs Sanscrits d autre part,^ la coincidence des deux suites 
de signes me parait telle qu’il est impossible de la considerer 
comme purement accidentelle. Mais si elle est la con- 
sequence et la marque d’une affinite reelle, elle ne pent 
signifier qu'une chose, a savoir que les Neo-Pytliagoriciens 

^ Tlie MS. of Altdorf is tliat of Boethius, in ■which this passage was first 
discovered in full. 

^ refers to Prinsep’s theory that the Indian numeral signs were in reality 
the initial letters of their written equivalents, a theory which has long since been 
abandoned, and which has been dealt with virtually in the discussion as to Aksharas 
m Part I. 
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dMlesandrie out recu de Flnde les signes qiie corfains 
d’entre eiix emplojaiient dans leurs operations d’aritliinetiqiie 
pratique 

Je viens de dire que les noiivelles metliodes remplacercnt 
chez les Arabes occidentaux la tableau a colonnes par reniploi 
d’un dixieune signe, c’est a dire, du zero . • . . Cette eircon- 
stancc nous permets en me me temps de nous faire line idee 
plus exacte de la maniere dont les Neo-Pythagoriciens recurent 
de riiide la forme de leur cliiffres, fait que nous revelent les 
figures de ces cbiffres dbapres les documents, places ci-dessiis 

sous les 3 ^eiix du lecteur II faut en conclure qubl 

n^arriva a Alexandrie que des rapports plus ou moins vagiies 
toucliant le fait d^une existence de dix signes employ 6s dans 
rinde, et propres a exprimer tons les nombres imaginables, 
en prenant une valeur de position ; et que ces rapports etaient 
accompagnes de listes representant les figures des signes 
au moyens desquels on pouvait realiser un effet si extra- 
ordinaire. Les Neo-Pytbagoriciens cependant, familiarises 
aveo Tetude des nombres, devaient reconnaitre aisement que la 
nieme idee se pratiquait au fond sur les machines a compter, 
en usage depuis longtemps chez les Grecs et les Eomains. 
II ne pouvaient pas manquer de comprendre que les signes 
nierveilleux de Flnde etaient le moyen de transformer 
Fabacus manuel en un abacus ecrit, et le syncretisme Alexan- 
drin amoureux du prestige mysterieux qui entourait les 
idees et les symboles venus de loin, et surtout de FOrient, 
amalgama les figures Indiennes avec les pratiques Grecs et 
Romaines dans le systeme de numeration et de calcul dont 
nous trouvons Fexpose dans le passage de Boece. Mais il 
faut prouver encore que rien nous empeche d’admettre que 
Femploi des dix signes, ayec valeur de positron, ait existd 
dans Flnde et ait pu 6tre transport^ de la en Alexandrie, 
centre de civilization Neo-Hellenique dans les premiers 
siecles de notre ere/^ 

If, as it has been attempted to show above, the value of 
position with the ‘ abacus ecrit ' was known in India as 
early - as the very beginning of the sixth century a.d., 
and if the decimal zero was probably not known or in- 
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vented till after Alesiandria v^as already in the power of 
the Arabs, and no longer the centre of Keo-Hellenic civili- 
zation, or of Neo- Pythagorean philosophy, M. Woepcke's 
complicated suggestion becomes unnecessary ; and the natural 
deduction, that the Neo-Pythagoreans received the discovery 
in the precise shape, in which it was actually used in India at 
the time, afibrds a simple and sufficient explanation of all 
existing facts. 

This explanation, therefore, it will be endeavoured to sup- 
port by an examination in detail of the arguments already 
enumerated above* 

It is clear, at any rate, that the older Greeks and Eomans 
cannot be said to have practically timl the value of position, 
whatever theoretical knowledge they may have possessed of 
that method of expressing numbers, except so far as the 
question is affected by the celebrated passage of Boethius, to 
the existence of which attention was virtually drawn by Vossius 
and Weidler during the year 1727 from the MS. at Altdorf.^ 

The authenticity, as already said, of this passage has 
been the subject of much learned discussion, which is very 
impartially summed up by M. Woepcke at p. 89-44 of his 
Memoir in the Journal Asiatique of 1863. M. Martin, in 
the Revue Archeologique (1856-57), has maintained the 
genuineness of the passage, while it has been assailed by 
Mr* Halliwell in his Rara Mathematica, as being an inter- 
polation, which is not found in two at least of the best MSS. 
of Boethius ; and this view is confirmed by the criticisms of 
Lachman and Boeckh, founded mainly on the fact that the 
language of the whole passage differs entirely from that of 
the rest of the work. To this argument I w^ould venture to 
add another, which, if accepted, seems conclusive. It is hardly 
likely that a mere transcriber should alter the actual numerical 
signs given by Boethius, as the very signs employed by the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. They are given, that is, not as showing the 
signs in current use when the MS, was written, but as those 

^ passage had been printed as early as 1499, and again in two or three 
later editions, bnt in a corrupt and unintelligible condition. 
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specially belonging to the Neo-Pythagoreans of the time of 
Boethius himself. Now if we turn to the facsimile of them, 
which M. ‘W^oepcke has given at p. 75 of his Memoir in the 
Journal Asiatique, and at p. 10 of his Memoire sur Tlntroduc- 
tion d’Arithmetique Indienne, it will be seen that the sign for 
the cipher ^ four ^ is unquestionably a copy of the Arabic form 
of that cipher ; which, again, it has been shown, is a Mahoin- 
niedan corruption of the peculiar Northern Indian or Hindu 
Kabul form, which certainly was not knowm to the Arabs, 
even in its original shape, till 776 a.d., 250 years after 
Boethius died ! The other ciphers, as will be more fully 
shown hereafter, are all also of Indian origin. 

The evidence therefore of this passage, on which so much 
has been built, can hardly in itself be admitted as showing 
that Boethius stated that the Neo-Pythagoreans knew and 
used even the value of position at the date w^hen he lived. 
But while the statement which has thus been considered 
cannot be accepted as that of Boethius, or as showing that 
either the Romans or the Neo-Pythagoreans knew the value of 
position and the peculiar signs for the units in the fifth century, 
the general question of the internal evidence to be derived 
from the Neo-Pythagorean methods themselves remains to 
be considered, and as to these the MS. of Altdorf affords 
instruction which is of considerable value. It was probably 
actually written in the eleventh century, and the knowledge 
which it claims for the Neo-Pythagoreans may therefore be 
accepted as that which was really possessed by them at that 
period, and probably also at a considerably earlier date. This 
comprised a knowledge of the ‘tableau a colonnes,’ arcus 
Pythagoreus, or ^ written abacus ^ (involving a knowledge of 
the value of position), the use of the unit numerals only, the 
employment of peculiar signs for these (really of Indian 
origin), and the employment also of these instruments and 
methods for arithmetic£il calculation, according to modes 
based on the principles of modern decimal arithmetic. 

^ See FL IV. Table III., wlxere sets of tliese “Apices are given from Yarions 
sources. 
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The whole system of the Neo-Pythagoreans seems indeed 
to hare been at that time put forward as derived hy reo’ular 
devolution from the teaching of Pythagoras. To what extent 
this claim was based on the truth, and what part the Keo 
Pythagoreans themselves had in its invention, will be dil" 
cussed in the sequel. It is here traversed only so far as 
gards the first invention of the arcus Pythagoreus, or written 
abacus, and the value of position, the use of the forms of 
arithmetic which that rendered possible, and of the special 

These signs, it may be remembered, were not alwavs 
employed, they were replaced sometimes by counters, some- 
times by the Greek alphabetical numerals. But the 'special 
signs were also known, and owing, no doubt, to their distinct 
ness and incapability of confusion, and to the facility with 
which they were written, these always were largely employed 
and eventually superseded all the other modes of marine 
numbers, and from them it will be shown that our modern 
numerals unquestionably descend. It has already been 
asserted that these Boethian ‘ apices ’ are of Indian origin 
on the authority of an Arabic work (the Commentary of 
A1 Kalasadi, Woepeke, J. A., vol. i. series vi. p. 38) who 
particularly says that the Pythagorean signs are identical 
with those o{ the Gohar, and that these came from India. 
Ihis fact will further be established when the forms them 
selves and their descent from the Indian originals comes 
under full discussion in Part III. For the present it will 

late form 

of the Neo-Pythagorean ‘four.’ When the derivation of these 
forms comes to be more fully considered, it will be found to 
irow much light on the origin and history of the forms 
themselves and of the system to which they are attached, and 
even on the part played by the Neo-Pythagoreans in the 
introduction of these last into Europe, and even on the 
approximate date of this event. MeanwhHe, some attention 
may be bestowed on another point of some interest, viz. the 
names bestowed by the Neo-Pythagoreans on their ‘apices’ 
or unit signs. These names being entirely different from 
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tliosG belonging to any European language, have already 
been the subject of much speculation. It has been seen that 
Eadiilphiis of Laon so early as the twelfth century assigned 
both to these names, and to the abacus with which they were 
associated, a Ciialdean origin. As regards the abacus itself, 
it lias been already shown that the assertion is in full accord- 
ance with what seems the consistent course of Greek tradition, 
and there is, per se, no improbability in it. Pythagoras is 
said to have used the abacus to teach his arithmetic, which, 
in part, at any rate, is described as of Babylonian invention, 
and the abacus in its very name seems to bear traces of 
Eastern origin ; it was pretty certainly widely known all 
over the East at a very early date, and it may very possibly 
have been invented in — at all events it seems to have 
reached Greece from — Bab 3 don. The system of Pythagoras 
was, no doubt, the foundation of all the early Greek arith- 
metic, and was fundamentally the same as that wdilcli 
(though with improved methods) the earlier Neo-Pytha- 
goreans used and taught. There is nothing therefore im- 
possible in the suggestion that some reminiscence, at least, 
of the names of the Chaldean units may have survived 
also, though in a more or less corrupted form, to Neo-Pytha- 
gorean times. In fact, some of these names have already 
been pretty clearly identified with those belonging to certain 
of the Semitic languages, viz. Hebrew and Arabic, and 
through these may be traced back to ancient Assyrian 
originals. The whole of the Neo- Pythagorean names of the 
nine units will therefoi’e now be given (from M. Woepeke^s 
paper in the J. A., mainly taken from the fragments of 
Boethius; see also notes, Cantor, M. B. p. 414), together with 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and ancient Assyrian equivalents,^ and 
an attempt will be made to trace tbe connexion between these 
last, and the Neo-Pythagoreans, and to account for the 
differences when these have no resemblance to their ancient 
Assyrian or to their Arabic and Hebrew equivalents. 

^ I am a^ain indebted for tliese (in tbe form now generally accepted) to tbe 
kindness of Mr. Pinches of the British Museum. 
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Neo- 

PvTHAOOnEA>% 

Assybiax. 

HEiniEW. 

Aeabic. 

■ . . ' 'A 

1 igin 

esiui,^ Mu or 

dlihad 

“tnK 

ahad 

2 andras 

ahad 

Sana 

sliandim 


■ ■ j 

asnzn 01*1 

3 ormis 

salsu 

sMloshah 

{t)sals 1 

4 arhem 

arba or irba 

arbayaJi 

1 

arba , jujl I 

5 quimas 

hamsu, liassu ' 

kliammah 

hJicims s 

6 calcis^caltis 

or hausa 

msu ' 

shissa 

r\m 

sat 

or%aX%09 

7 ze)ik 

sibu 

shibah 


saVa 

8 temenias 

samnu 

skemonah 

{t)mmdn 

9 celentis 

tisu 

iishah 


1 tisa 

I 


1 is tlie Hebrew ^ ‘sin/ and ‘s’ tbe Hebrew Sametb or SemcathD, b is 
tbc Arabic ^ (rarely and tbe Hebrew H (klieth) and on tbe principle adopted 
in tbe Hebiw and Arabic columns, may be read as “ kb.” 

It is to be remembered that tbe language of tbe ancient Egyptians was, like 
tbc Assyrian, of tbe Semitic stock, and some of tbe Assyrian terms* for tbe numerals 
show strong resemblance to the Egyptian ; thus tbe Assyrian ‘ Sana’ two, ‘ sissu’ 
six, and ‘ samnu ’ eight, are palpably tbe same as tbeir equivalents in Egyptian 
‘ sen,’ " sas,’ and ‘ scsenmi.’ Even the Assyrian ‘ arba ’ four, ‘ sab’a ’ seven, and 
‘tisa’ nine, maybe perhaps severally identified with Egyptian ‘aft,’ or ‘avt/ 
‘ sefoeb ’ or ‘ sevech,’ ‘seebef,’ or ‘seebev/and ‘peset’ or ‘psif; tberc exists 
indeed further evidence of this connection, but important as the subject is, it is 
not possible to pursue it further here. It might be thought that tbe Neo-Pytlia- 
goreans, so closely connected by their founder and by tbob long settlement at 
Alexandria %vitb Egypt, may possibly have got these terms direct from the 
Egyptians, but the ‘arba,’ ‘quimas,’ ‘temenias,’ and still more notably tbo 
‘jicnis,’ so obviously come through tbe medium of Arabic or Jlebre-w (in all proba- 
bility tbe latter), w4icb themselves descend from tbe ancient Assyrian, that there 
seems no room fur such an hypothesis. 
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Now the resemblance between the Neo- Pythagorean 
'arbas and the ‘arba’ of the Assyrian, Hebrew, and Arabic 
vocabulary has long since been pointed out, as also that of 
‘quimas, with khams and khamissah, which come from the 
Assynan ‘ Wmsu ’ or ‘khamsu’; so also the ‘temenias ’ of the 
^ eo-1 ythagoreans is palpably the Arabic ‘tsainan,’ and the 
Hebrew ‘sliemonah,’ which are practically identical with the 
Asspian ‘samnu’ [see Woepcke, J. A., vol. i. series vi 
mm. Vincent, Martin, Bienaym^, and 
0 lers]. The ‘igm/ ‘one,’ may perhaps be derived from a 
hardened form of the Assyrian ‘estin,’ as in certain Aryan 
languages the ‘s’ and ‘sh’ pass readily into ‘k’ or ‘kh’ 
which again, in the later Semitic languages, is readily inter- 
changeable with g,’ and the ‘t’ of the root might easily 
have been dropped for euphony, and thus ‘^stin’ would 
become successively ‘ektin’ or ‘iktin,’ ‘igtin’ and ‘igin.’ 
S {’-f til® filants of ‘s^&^u’ (the Assyrian six) be 
haidened, it would become ‘khikhkhu’ or ‘khakhku,’ in Greek 
Xixv^ ov xap(y, and an ‘1’ introduced for euphony in lieu 
of the middle X would m,ake the word and with a 

Greek termination It is possible that even ‘ celentis ’ 

may come from ‘ tisu ’ by some such process, at any rate 
mere is no better derivation for it; 

Mais il faut avouer aiissi, 
qu’en venant de la jusqu^a ici, 
il a bien change sur la route/^ 

It is clear, however, that if the sibilants which prevailed in 
the oH Assyrian terms were all to be hardened after the 
same fashion, the result would be too great a similarity between 

in the case of Assyrian ‘salsu’ or three would be actually 
identacal with that arrived at in the case of the ‘ fiilsn ’ or six 
Ihe Noo-1 ythagoreans would seem, therefore, to have sought 
ekewhere for apellatives to fit the ‘two,’ the ‘three,’ and 
, 7 “Hill® tliey adopted for the latter, ZTjvt,^ or 

^enis, IS nothing but the transliteration into Greek letters 
of the Hebrew or Arabic word ‘zain,’ which in those Ian- . 
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guages designates the letter and z being tlie seTentli 
letter of their alphabet, has, when used as a numeral, 
the power of This feet shows clearly that in 

this instance the IJfeo-P^dhagoreans borrowed from one or 
other of the Semitic languages which employ the com- 
paratively recent form of alphahetie numerals. The equiva- 
lents chosen for ‘ two ^ and Hhree’ by the Neo-Pythagoreans 
are even more instructive still, for they prove almost con- 
clusively that the Neo-Pythagoreans had access to Indian 
sources and made use of them. At least the nearest, indeed 
the only parallels of the Neo- Pythagorean ^ two/ 'Andras,^ 
and of the Neo-Pythagorean ^Ormis^ or Hhree,’ in any 
knowm language, are the Tamil ^ ^ Irandu ^ and ' Munru,^ 
*two^ and Uhree’ respectively, and the resemblance is here 
so close that it is hardly to be doubted that the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans did adopt these terms from a Southern Indian source. 
Prompted by the ^syncretisme Alexandrin,’ as M. Woepche 
describes it, ^'amoreux du prestige mysterieux qui entourait 
les idees et les symboles venus de loin, et surtoiit de Torient,’^ 
the Neo-Pythagoreans seem to have followed, as far as they 
could, the traditional Pythagorean names, and when these 
could not conveniently he clad in a Greek dress, they went 
to other Oriental sources to supply the deficiency, and amal- 
gamated all into one cabalistic and mysterious series. As wall 
he shown liereafter more fully, such an arrangement was 
exactly in accordance with what might have been expected 
of them. 

Less stress need be laid on the similarity of the methods of the 
Neo-Pythagorean arithmetic with those of the earlier Indian 
methods as shown in Alkhwarizmi’s methods ; for both are 
simply the natural methods of working the value of position 
by the Arcus Pythagoreus, but there is one peculiarity of the 
latter table, as used by the Neo- Pythagoreans, to which 
attention must be drawn, as being in all probability a mark 

^ ^ H. may be objected tbat these words might have come not directly from the 
1 amil, but Irom some older Dravidian form lingering more to the AVest. But the 
words ior ‘two’ and Hhree/ in what are deemed the older Dravidiaii tongues, such 
as the Biluch, diifer almost wholly from « Aiulras ’’ and Oniiis. The Maiayalam 
approaches rather more closely, hut the Tamil affords the nearest analogues. 
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of its Oriental derivation. THs is the fact that its columns 
were connected together in groups threes f Le, the columns 
for units, tens, and hundreds are collected under one semi- 
circle, and those for the thousands, tens of thousands, 
and millions, under another arc or semi-circle, and so on. 
It is this grouping by ^ triads ^ which Dr, Cantor calls the 

Roman method, and he points out the distinction between 
this method of grouping and the ancient Greek method of 
grouping by ^octads’ or ^tetrads.’ But it seems to be found at 
an early period in Oriental countries, whither it could hardly 
have come from Rome, and where an explanation of its use is 
found in the passage already quoted in Part L, from Sibth al 
Mfi-ridini, to the effect that the primitive mode of reckoning 
comprised only units, tens, and hundreds, a remark which it 
has been said appears to refer to the ancient Phcenician non- 
alpbabetical mode of numeration, and its derivatives (chiefly 
Asiatic), in which there was no separate symbol for any 
number above the hundreds, all others being expressed by 
groups of numbers.^ It is clear that if the Arcus Pytha- 
goreus had been of Greek parentage, the grouping would 
naturally have been rather by ‘ tetrads ^ or ^ octads,' and that 
this peculiarity of its structure is therefore a palpable indica- 
tion of its Oriental origin. 

It is indeed this ISTeo-Pythagorean method of grouping in 
triads on the Arcus Pythagoreus, that has given rise to our 
modern method of similarly grouping numbers in triads, by 
commas or dots, for facility of calculation, as, for example, 
when we write 469,367,000.^ 

To sum up the case, therefore, the Indian claim to inven- 
tion of the value of position and the zero rests first on the 
distinct and direct testimony of Arab historians, and other 
Arab writers, to that effect ; on the certainty that it was 
practically used by the Indians at a date considerably anterior 
to that at which it can be really shown to have been used by 

The limit may he a survival of the primeval plan of counting by groups, but 
this question cannot he discussed now. 

^ That this trinal mode of grouping is a point of some importance may be seen 
from Professor Leslie’s words already quoted on p. dO. 
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any otlier people ; and the Indian claim to the ‘ zero ^ rests on 
exac% similar grounds. But the invention of the / zero' 
was probably subsequent to the other, inasmuch as for all 
public and official purposes the old system of notation was 
certainly used in India long after the value of position was 
known, as would naturally be the case if the former was first 
known without the zero, and capable of employment only 
■with the ^tableau a colonnes/ Moreover, the Indians appear, 
from the methods in which their early arithmetic was cast, 
thus to have used the value of position at first on a ^ tableau a 
colonnes,' which would not have been necessary if they had 
simultaneously discovered the zero. Again, the use of the 
tableau a colonnes in Persia, and especially on the immediate 
confines of India, at a very early date, had already induced 
M. Eodet to suggest that this contrivance had its origin in 
India. In addition to these facts, all the many terms by 
which the ^ zero ' is known, seem to be derived from the * place 
vide' or ‘tableau d colonnes,' and can hardly have designated 
anything else. Moreover, systems of numeration still actually 
exist in India, which seem to show the intermediate step by 
W’hich the invention of the zero was apparently suggested, viz, 
the substitution of unit signs, differentiated by the sign for 
^ ten,' in replacement of the arbitrary and cumbrous signs for 
the powers of ‘ ten ' of the older Indian system. Lastly, the 
ancient forms of the sign for ‘ten’ seem to have been re- 
tained to a late period by Arabic writers, in order to represent 
at least the sexagesimal or Ptolemaic zero, the Greek sign for 
which had (perhaps on account of its more convenient form) 
been apparently adopted at a very early period to replace, as 
the sign of the decimal zero, the clumsier forms of the old 
Indian sign for ten. 

The ancient Greeks,, whether they knew or did not know, 
as a mere abstract and curious scientific fact, the power of the 
unit signs arranged in decimal order to express any series of 
numbers, at any rate made no practical use of the fact ; and 
though they had a sexagesimal zero, it is clear they never had 
a decimal zero. Their leading arithmeticians neither used nor 
taught the use of either invention down to the sixth century, 
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bf whicli time the value of position at least was well known 
and employed in India. Indeed, it is clear that the Greeks 
knew or at least used neither commonly, down to the middle 
of the seventh or beginning of the eighth century ; for, as 
has been shown, up to the latter period their Arab con- 
querors were avowedly content to copy in their public accounts 
the Greek notation, which they found in use in Syria and 
Egypt, and which they afterwards distinguished from the new 
notation by describing the latter as ^ Indian^ ; and by the 
beginning of the eighth century the Indians had already 
commenced (or were on the point of doing so) the general 
use of the nine units tcith the zero. 

As regards the Romans, too, it has been shown that their 
arithmetic was at least in principle borrowed from the Greek, 
through Apuleius and Nicomachus ; and there is nothing 
beyond the so-called passage of Boethius on which any separate 
claim on their behalf to a knowledge of the value of position 
can be sustained. If, for the reasons given above, that passage 
is admitted to he the spurious interpolation of a much later 
writer, then the claims of the earlier Romans must stand or 
fall with those of the early Greeks. In discussing hereafter 
the real claims of the ISTeo-Pythagoreans, in connection with 
these discoveries, it will be necessary to notice the old Pytha- 
gorean methods somewhat more fully ; for the present it may 
suffice to sum up the case by saying that there is no trust- 
worthy evidence to show that the Greeks or Romans knew 
the even of the value of position, down to the time 
when, in India, both that and the zero were alike known 
and used, 

Ho doubt, as will be shown, it is probable that about this 
time the Heo-Pythagoreans learned at any rate the value of 
position ; but as it was palpably unknown to the older Greek 
and Roman writers, it is not from them that the Heo- 
P3dhagoreans could have derived their knowledge. Hor is 
it probable that it was from any esoteric tradition handed 
down from Pythagoras or his immediate successors that this 
knowledge can have come. The whole school of Pythagoras, 
old and new, seem especially to have devoted themselves to 
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the teaching of -mathematical science, and it is hardly likely 
that doing so they should have concealed its best processes, 
and kept them for esoteric use. If or, indeed, if they had 
wished to do so, could these inventions well have been handed 
down for many centuries without being ever divulged or 
employed for vulgar use. 

If then the Ifeo-Pythagoreans cannot be shown to have 
derived them from any earlier Western source, can the inven- 
tion have been made by them independently ? Unquestion- 
ably the value of position as an invention might well have 
been independently discovered by two or more sets of persons 
in possession of all the antecedent conditions, those which 
have been set out at length in the beginning of this paper, 
and wliich the Greeks and Neo-Pythagoreans possessed in 
common with the Indians. But, as a matter of fact, they 
did not apparently know, or use the invention, until a 
date by which they might well have obtained it from India, 
and for this (as will be shown presently) ample facilities 
existed. 

Again, when it appears first in Neo-Pythagorean hands, 
the new method is accompanied by various signs and tokens 
of Oriental, and indeed of Indian origin. The ‘apices^ or 
signs which the Neo-Pythagoreans claim as their special 
property, are certainly Indian in their form ; this is shown not 
only by the direct evidence of Greek and Arab writers, but 
also by the internal evidence of their shapes, as will presently 
be more fully proved. Moreover, the Neo-Pythagoreans 
employ for these signs and for the units certain quasi- 
cahalistic names, all, or nearly all of which, are apparently 
of Oriental descent, and, in two cases, of distinctively Indian 
derivation. 

M. Woepcke, as has been seen, pressed by the difficulty 
that the Neo-Pythagoreans at first seem to have been un- 
acquainted with the zero, but to have known only the value 
of position, and as he held the belief that the Indian reform 
included from the first a knowledge of the zero, was induced 
to invent a theory supposing a partial acquisition of the dis- 
covery from India by the Neo-Pythagoreans, supplemented 
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hj a partial re-diseovery on tbe part of the Heo-Pythagoreans 
themselres of the use of the nine units on the abacus. If, 
however, as it has been attempted to demonstrate, the first 
Indian invention did not include or employ the zero, while in 
all probability it did in its first stage and for some time later 
employ the ^ arcus Pythagoreus/ the very form of which 
really attests its Oriental derivation, then M. Woepcke’s 
theory is no longer needed to reconcile the undoubted facts. 
Indeed these will, more clearly than ever, favour the theory 
of a direct importation from India. The Neo-Pythagoreans 
in short will be found to have used in their early state of 
knowledge only what the Indian writers knew and taught in 
the first stage of their discovery, and to have used it, not with 
Greek forms, but with those derived altogether from Oriental, 
largely from Indian, sources. Under these circumstances it 
does not seem extravagant to claim the credit of both stages 
of the invention for the Indians. To the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
on the other hand, belongs the merit of the first introduction 
of the reformed method into Europe, and this it will be the 
main purport of the concluding part of this paper to trace 
out and discuss. But both the new notation, and the im- 
proved arithmetic which it rendered possible, were pretty 
certaiuly both Indian in their inception. Indeed it may be 
said that they were both fully developed in India, for the final 
shape in which the common arithmetical processes appear to 
have been transmitted from India, viz. those which Leonard of 
Pisa expressly distinguishes as ‘ Indian,’ really left but little 
for European mathematicians to improve, so far as the pro- 
cesses themselves extend. 

There is nothing to show to what individual, or individuals 
rather, we owe these reforms. In the passage of Masaudi 
already quoted, there is an allusion which seems to be intended 
to designate Aryabhata ; but if this be its meaning, it seems 
rather to indicate him as the great teacher of the new system 
(which he seems to have been) rather than its inventor ; 
further than this our present knowledge does not enable us to 
go. But whoever the separate discoverers of the use of the 
value of position and of the ‘ zero ’ may have been, it is hardly 
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too miicli to say tHat tteir inTentioES have probably done more 
than any others — not perhaps excepting even those of print- 
ing and of the steam engine — to advance the progress of 
scientific knowledge and of material civilization. Had modern 
students been confined to the lumbering processes of the older 
Greek arithmetic, it would hardly have been in their power to 
work out the intricate calculations on which our astronomy, 
chemistry, mechanical knowledge, indeed all branches of 
scientific knowledge and research, so largely depend. 

It has, however, been here attempted to identify, if not 
the individual inventors, the nation to which they belonged ; 
and it may be perhaps said that it is possible to indi- 
cate within certain wide limits the locality of its birth. 
As has been seen, even to this day, the new system is not 
accepted by a large minority at least of the inhabitants of 
Southern India, and it can therefore hardly have been indi- 
genous there. It was for a long time also unknown in the 
extreme East, in the hills for example of HepaL The 
inscriptions which Dr. Biihler has published from that 
province show clearly that the older system of notation 
remained long in use there, after the new one had been 
established elsewhere. It may be said therefore that the 
reform of the old system must have arisen north of the 
Vindhya and west of the Himalayan ranges. On the other 
hand, the peculiar shapes of the numerals associated with the 
new system in the earliest inscriptions seem to make it at 
least probable that it did not arise amongst a race who used 
the Northern Indian forms. It may be said, therefore, that 
the reform was matured and perfected south of the Indus. 
If any portion of the credit is to be assigned to Aryabhata as 
regards the value of position — then, since he was a native of 
Kausambhi — it is possible that this portion of the discovery 
arose somewhere in ^ Madhya-desa,^ i,e, in the valley of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. On the other hand, if the conjec- 
ture as to the connection of the first suggestion of the zero 
with the notation of the Gupta era is admissible, then this 
final step may, as has already been said, have belonged to 
Western India, and this is the rather probable as all the 
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earliest instances of the use in inscriptions of the new system, 
have come from places in the neighbourhood of the western 
coast, as Okamandal, Bharuj, Morbi, etc. 

This point, however, is not material to the general course 
of the history of the Indian numerals and of the peculiar 
arithmetic with which they are associated. They have 
now been traced from their first origin down to a stage at ^ 
which they may be called practically comj^lete. If the i 
arguments used in this paper are correct, this stage has been i 
reached, as in the case of almost all other important dicoveries, * 
by a process of gradual evolution. 

The semi-savage, who counted upon his fingers and re- 
corded the results of his calculations in rows of mere scratches 
upon the sand, gave the first hint of the abacus. So the 
rude numeral signs composed of groups of simple lines them- 
selves were gradually superseded by other more compact and 
convenient symbols. These, applied to the abacus with its \ 
primitive decimal system, led to the discovery of the value 
of position. Out of this again arose the Arcus Pythagoreus 
or ^ written abacus,^ with its accumnlation of various series of 
numbers ; and from this, in quick succession, came the new 
methods of decimal arithmetic ; and lastly the invention of 
a sign to fill the ^ place vide,^ the ‘sunya' or ^ zero’; and^^ 
the zero finally released the new notation and arithmetic from j 
the trammels of the abacus, and rendered them perfectly* 
applicable to all the purposes of social life. 

In Part III. it will be attempted to trace by external 
evidence, how in all probability the Ifeo-Pythagoreans 
received in Egypt the Arcus Pythagoreus and the value of 
position without the zero, probably not very long before the « 
Neo-Hellenic civilization of that country, and specially that 
of Alexandria, was overthrown by the Arabs. After this i 
will be attempted to demonstrate more particularly than hm 
hitherto been done the connection of their numeral signs witll 
those of the Indian system, and to indicate also the part 
played by the Arabs in the introduction of the zero, and in 
the formation of the ' Gobdr ’ numerals. 

In conclusion, it will be endeavoured, by a comparison of 
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the Indian signs with those of the other derivative systems 
to throw some light on the period at which the latter were 
received from India, and thus by the internal evidence of the 
Uigns themselves in some measure to corroborate the con- 
j elusions drawn from other testimony as to the channels and 
I period of the propagation of the new discoveries among the 
nations of the West. 
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Akt. 11.— Parthian and Indo-SaBmnian Coins. By Edwaiib , 

Thomas, F,R.S. 

This design of this paper, in the first instance, was confined 
to the description of a remarkable coin, communicated to me, 
in photograph, a year or two ago, by M. Wold Tiesenhaiiseii, 
whose comprehensive work on "‘ Les Monnaies des Khalifes 
Orientaux ’’ ^ placed him in the front rank of Oriental 
Numismatists. Subsequently, the owner of the piece, M. 
le Comte S. Stroganoff, was so good as to risk the dangers of 
International Postal deliveries, and to send me the original 
coin itself for more exact and critical scrutiny. 

Tip to this period the pages of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Societj^ have been claimed for more popular subjects ; 
80 that it is only now, that I have an opportunity of pre- 
senting this notice to the Society. The incidental delay has, 
however, enabled me to follow out, in some detail, another 
though later division of the history of proximate lands, as 
represented by the Sassanian and post-Sassanian intercourse | 
with the classic sites of the Zend Avesta and Shah Hamah, | 
on and around the waters of the “ splendid Helmand.® | 

The leading example of the former class of coin (Ho. 1) now | 
presented, in the shape of a conscientious wood-engraving by . 
Mr. Adeny, indicates a considerable advance on the pre- 1 
viously published legends and the contested interpretations 
of Ho. 2 of the same series. 

The reverse face of Ho. 2 has, likewise, been re-engraved 
for the illustration of this article, in order to exhibit frankly 
all possible discrepancies between the earlier and later read- 

^ Tyst in Enssian, St.-Petersboiirg, 1873, folio. 

^ Vaididad, 19tli Fargard, “ I praise the zom Qanirathem, the splendid Hetuniat, 
the brightly shiuiiig, the beautiful.” —Haug, p. 217. See also Antprotil, Zend 
Avesta, i (2) p. 268, ii. 392. 

YOL. XV.~[nEW series.] 
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ings. I have been careful not to interfere with the artist 
(Mr, Balcomb), who drew with his usual skill the outlines 
of both the new cuts on the wood, as I have been 
anxious that the eye and the hand of the engraver should be 
left free for public criticism, undisturbed by any tendencies 
or theories of my own. But I must distinctly uphold the 
justification of Mr, Gardner's first reading^ of the P in 
HPAOT on the margin of No. 2, which has been lost sight 
of or rather transposed in the new design. 

In the same way, few of us, expert numismatists or mechaa* 
ical art copyists, can be certain about the true form of the 
second figure or monogrammatic combination of letters, 
which succeeds the large A in the field in either instance. 

The woodcut of the third coin in the present list was 
executed in St.-Petershourg, and though apparently slightly 
hard in its obverse outline, seems to follow, with mechanical 
precision, the straggling forms of the debased reverse of its 
congeners. I have not seen the coin itself. 



No. L Silver. M. le Comte S. Stroganoff. 

Obverse . — ^Head of Scythian king, to the right, uncovered, 
but the loose hair is encircled by conventional classic 
fillets, and the neck seems to be protected by swathed 
folds of cloth ? 

Reverse . — Horseman to the right, with bow-case or quiver 
carried at the rear of the right thigh. Small winged, 
figure of Yictory crowning him, in Parthian fashion, 
from behind. 

^ JCiimismatic Chronicle, n.s. vol. xiv, 1874, p. 161. General Cimningliam 
likewise read the name, in the first instance, as HPAoT (Joiun, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1862, p. 425), but he now tells me that he prefers the initial letters MI, and 
proposes to <hite the coins in about 50 b.c. 
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Legeiids— haot ■ koipanot.v 
Below ihe legs of the horse — san. 

Li the fielf in front of the horse — AX ? in larger letters. 
The second symbol of tbis gx*oup is as uncertain in the 
original piece as it is in either of the woodcuts. 



No. 2. Silver. British Museum. 


Obverse (original cut). — King’s bust, similar to No. 1. 



Reverse (Second copy). — Scythian horseman, as above. 

Legends — Margin. 

TTPANN0TNT02 HIAOY 
KOIPANOT. 

Between the horse’s legs, 2an. 

In the field, in front, AB ? 

^ strictly Doric for Kotpams^ from xvpos, ic^pios^ a hrd, master 

The editors add, “The term rather regards the way in which the power was gained 
than how it was exereised^ being appued to the mild Pisistratus, hut not to the 
despotic kings of Persia.’' (Liddell and Scott.) The ancient Persians must have 
been fully conversant with the use and meaning of the term, in the *EKki](nrQvriiay 
pXv rvpavvot of Darius, referred tohy Herodotus, iv. cap. 137, who elsewhere seems 
to admit that its interchange with ^acriAehs was optional and unimportant. 
Objection has been taken in the Indian Antiquary (1881, p. 215) to this simple 
interpretation ; but is it not probable that the critically reiied-on Xopar :Sy, etc., 
are degradations rather than leading forms ? 
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I liad speculatively suggested that , the second letter in the 
field — ^as it was supposed to stand alone but . omitted in the 
first drawing — might constitute the niint-mark for Drangia; 
but the appearance of the second letter on No. 1 seems to 
indicate that it must be read in combination with the more 
prominent A, whether as a date or a combined mint-mark 
lias still to be determined. 

The great interest which was felt among Ifumismatists on 
the first publication of coin Fo. 2 arose from the supposition 
that the letters below the horse s legs might be read continu- 
ously as SAKA. The new coin No. 1 puts an end to this 
delusion, not only in severing, both in size and emplacement, 
the final A from the preceding three letters, but in the associa- 
tion of a second Greek letter or figure in its gwas^’-monogram- 
matic isolation, in the open field of the device. It likewise 
determines, conclusively, that the third of the smaller letters 
must now be received as an N, in lieu of the previously doubtful 
K, whose malformation sufficiently authorized the first tenta- 
tive interpretation. Thus giving us, in compact letters, the 
w’'ord XANj the exact counterpart of the Bactrian ’§ saw, 
which, in its abbreviated form of the full term of Bamvai^ so 
invariably precedes the date in the numerous lithic and other 
inscriptions in the Bactrian Pali character found in the 
Punjab and elsewhere.^ The same word, in parallel cases, 
reappears in the Indian Pali inscriptions of proximate date 
at Mathura, as san, and sammtsara, either term 

being, so to say, indifferently employed.^ 

The Bactrian § san occurs in numerous instances on the 
coins of AZAS and AZIAISA^, evidently carrying, 
primarily, a like significance,^ thongh the complicated Indo- 
Bactrian monograms succeeding it do not as yet admit of satis- 
factory explanation, even if, in some cases, the word is not 
left to stand alone, with an unfilled-in sequence, xi possible 

1 Prof. Dowson, J.R.A.S. o.s. ToL XX. pp. 221, *232, etc. ; Prinsep’s Ilssays, 
yoL L p. 145. 

2 Ancient Inscriptions from Matlinra, Prof. Dowson, I.R.A.S. n.s. Yol. Y. 

p. 182, 

3 Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 205-*211 ; Ariana Antiqua, pi. vii. 3, 13, yiii. 6. 
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mechanical record, wtose traditions have been preserved to 
our time in , the scmicdt or sondt rupees — whose coiii- 

inercial value was determined, in sitUf by tiie -very date itself 
— and which we accepted as an inheritance from the Mughal 
Emperors of India in our 19th 5m coins. ^ 

I have shown in a previous paper, on ‘‘Bactrian Coins and 
Indian Dates, ^ that the earlier Grseco-Bactrian Kings 
followed the reckoning of the Seleucidan era in the ofScial 
dating of their coins. This view has since been largely 
adopted by Indian Archmologists, and it continues to re- 
ceive support from many incidental sources; among the rest, 
Prof. Jacobi has pointed out the curious coincidence of the 
date of the ahhkheka of Chandra Gupta, in its bearing upon 
Jaina epochs, with the parallel 312 b.c. of the Gi’eek 
chronology.^ 

J Prinsep’s Essays, ii. H.T. p. 72. Begulation 1773 a.d. 

a J.It.A.S. VoL IX. N.s. 1876, p. 1. 

® Kalpa Sutra, Leipzig, 1879, p. 8 : 

These verses (reproduced at p. 15, J.E.A.S. Yol. IX. 1876, from The Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ii. p, 362), 'which are quoted in a very large number of commen- 
taries aiicl elironologicai witrliis, but tbe origin of wMch is by no means clear, give 
the adjustment between the eras of Yira and Yikraraa, and form the basis of the 
earlier Jaiiia chronology. 

The sura of years elapsed between the commencement of the era of Yikrama 
and the reign of the Mauryas, as stated by the verses just quoted, is 255 = 4-4-13 
•4-40-f60-4“30"4-108, By adding 57, the number of years expired between the 
commencement of the Samvat and the Christian eras, we arrive ut 312 b.c, as the 
date of Chandra Gupta’s abliisheka. The near coincidence of this date with tlie 
date derived from Greek sources, proves that the Yikrama of the 3rd verse is in- 
tended for the founder of the Samvat era (57 b.c.), and not for the founder of 
the Saka era (78 a.b.), because on the latter premiss Chandra Gupta’s abhisheka 
would date 177 b.c. The reigns of Piilaka (60) and of the nine Xandas (155), in 
sum 215 years, make up the interval between Chandin Gupta and the Nirviiua ; 
adding 215 to 312 b.c., we arrive at 527 B.c. as the epoch of Mahhvira’s Xirvhna, 
dihering by 16 years from the .Nirvhna of Buddha, according to the chronology of 
Ceylon, or 543 B.c.” 

Another account states that 155 years after the liberation of Maliavira, 
Chandra Gupta became king.” Adding 155 to 312 b.c. “ we find tliat the 
Nirvana of Malihvira would fall in 467 b.c.” 

Dr. Bubler, in the Indian Antiquary (vol. ii. p. 363), notices a point of much 
importance in the history of Indian dates, viz. that the Jaina sect of Swetambaras 
date in the Yikramaditya era, while the Digamharas make use of the Saka era ; 
and that the parallel systems each give the return of 626 b.c. for Mahavira. 

Prof. Jacobi adds in a note, “ I call attention to the fact that this date of 
Cliandra Gupta’s abhisheka coincides with the beginning of the Seleucidan era, 
Mr, Ed. Thomas (Records of the Gupta Dynasty in India, pp. 17, 18) believes 
that the Seleucidan era maintained for a long time its ground in Upper India, etc. 
If the correctness of Mr. Thomas’s theory could be demonstrated by direct proof, 
it would be easy to account for the rather puzzling fact that the Jaina date of 
Chandra Gupta’s abhisheka comes so near to the . truth.” 

It will be remembered that 'Wilford, in vol. ix. pp. 94, 98, Asiatic Eesearches, 
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The recently-discovered coins of the Bactrian Greeks have 
not inucli advanced our direct proofs ; hut I preserve a note 
of the sale of Gen, Srnee^s coins in July, 1878 (Fo. 368 of 
the catalogue), of pieces of Antimaclius TheiiSy bearing re- 
spectively the numeral letters PK and KP, indicating alike 
Ilio year 120 of the era of the Seleucidm or b.c. 192, a date 
which might wtII fit-in with the archaic character of the 
treatment of the devices of his issues, and his other claims 
to a contemporaneous exercise of authority in subordination 
to Diodotus himself J 

The speculative date of Antimachus Theus, obtained from 
the collocation of the dynastic lists of the Bactrian kiiio-s^ 
by Gen. Cunningham, w^as fixed so long ago as 1842 at 
]90b,c.2 

His immediate or deferred connection with Diodotus is 
testified- to by the joint legends on coin Fo. 4, in the sub- 
joined list of the associated potentates of the earlier Bactrian 
period. 


J. Agathock'S in suhordi- j Obv. AIOAOTOT SUTHPOS. 

liutioii to Diodotus | Ilev. BA:SIAET0NT0:§ ArA©OKAEOT5 AIKAIOT. 

2. Agatliodes in suhordi- ) Obv. ET0TAHIVIOT ©EOT. 

nation toEutliydenius j liev. BA2IAET0NT05 ArA©OKAEOT2 AIKAIOT, 

2. Agatbocles in subordi- ) Obv. ANTIOXOT NIKAT0P05. 

nation to Antiocbus j' Bev. BA2IAET0NT02 ArA®OKAEOT:g AIKAIOT. 


4. Antiraaclins Tbeus in 
subordination to Dio- 
dotus 


Obv. AIOAOTOv SUTHPOS. 

Bev. BA2IAET0NT0:S ANTIMAXOT ©EOT. 


I hear that General Cunningham has found, in his own 
cabinets, confirmatory examples of the dates previously cited 
by me, i.e. Or= 73 for 173 Seleucidm, or 139 b.c. for the 
reign of Eukratides, and nr=85 for 183 Sel., or b.c. 129 
for the reign of Ileliocles. And, I may add, that I am given 
to understand that Gen. Cunningham fully concurs with me, 


1S07, first aotectcd the curioiis coincidenoe “ of the expiation of Cbanaoya,” and 
• the accession ot Chandra Gupta to the throne,” in 312 n.o., as “ a famous era 
in the chronology of the Hindus,” 

‘ J.E.A.S. Vol. IX. p. 5. 

»• P- 176. numismatic Chronicle, 1842, Tails of 
D) nasties, p. l/o. See also his later papers in the same Journal, vol. ix. n.s. 
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alike in tlie definition of ' tke numbers and their application to' 
the era of the Seleucidse. 

I have more than once had to refer, in the pages of our 
Joiiniah to the contrasted import of the simple title of 
BA^IAETS as distinguished from the relative term BA!SI- 
AETONTOS* As , may be seen from my recapitulation in 
Vol. XX. 1863, o.s. p. 126, there were at that time divided 
opinions on this subject. But I am sanguine enough to 
suppose that the instances supplied by the Baetrian coins 
theinselves, collocated by me at page 19, Vol. IX. n.s., and 
now reproduced in outline results above (p. 6), may be 
held to have set this controversy at rest, in establishing the 
subordinate intention or practical application of the latter 
designation. 

So, also, with the parallel intitulation of TTPANNOTN- 
TOSi which appears on our coins, there could be little doubt 
but that it implied something short of absolute regal status ; 
and a curious confirmation of this inference has lately been 
contributed by Canon Rawlinson’s Sixth or Parthian 
Monarch)?-/^ 1 in a passage where Himerus is described by 
Posidonius as top rvpavvrjcravra ^a^vXodvimv under Phraates, 
a position which is more directly defined by J ustin (xlii. 2. 
sec. 3) as the I'icarvm^^ of Phraates. 

In another publication^ I have had occasion to examine 
the supposed identity of the owner of our coins (Xos. 1 and 
2) with the Baetrian King Mauas, and the conclusion that 
I arrived at may be recapitulated briefly in the following 
.termsv;: — ' ■ ■ 

As regards the typical details, the contrast between the 
emblematic devices of the coins of Mauas and our new king 
is most apparent. Mauas has no coins, with his own bust, 
among the infinite variety of his mint issues, nor has the 
Baetrian Azas, who imitates so many of his emblems. But, 
in the Grondophares group, we meet with busts and un- 
covered heads and loose hair simply bound by fillets, in 

1 P. 108. 

2 The Epoch of the Gnptas in India, p. 36 ; Archseologicai Survey of Western 
India for 1874-5, London, 1876, p. 51. 
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wliioli arraDgement, the Pakores, with liis flowing 

curls, follo'ws suit. But the critical test in this case is 
furnished by the small winged figure of Victory seeking to 
crowm the horseman on the reTerse, which is so special a 
characteristic of Parthian Numismatic die-illustration. 

We have frequent examples of quasi- Angels, or types of 
Nike with offertory regal fillets in the Bactrian series ; but 
these figures constitute, as a rule, the main device of the 
reverse, and are not subordinated into a corner, as in the Par- 
thian system. The first appearance of the winged figure with 
chaplet in direct connexion with the king^s head in the 
Imperial series, occurs on the coins of Arsaces XIV., 0 rocks 
(b.c. d 4-37), where the crown of conquest is borne by an 
eagle, ^ but on the reverses of the copper coinage, this duty is 
already confided to the technical figure of Victory.^ Arsaces 
XV., Phrahates IV. (37 B.C.-4 a.d.), continues the classic 
eagles for a time, but his modifications progress into single ® 
and finally into double figures of Victory, each eager to 
do him honour,^ as demonstrating his successes against 
Antony and the consequent annexation of the kingdom of 
Media.^ 

Henceforth these winged adjuncts disappear from the 
Parthian programme, so that, if we are to seek for the 
prototype of the new coins amid Imperial Arsacidan models, 
we are closely limited in point of antiquity, though the 
possibly deferred adaptation may be less susceptible of proof. 

Supposing this adoption, however, to have been contem- 
poraneous, the dates B.c. 37 to a.d. 4 will mark the age of 
Nos. 1 and 2, whereas the Bactrian Moas is speculatively 
assigned to the much earlier period of from 126 to 

100 B.C.^ 

Lindsay, History of iLe PartMans, Cork, 1852, pi. iii. %. 2, pp. 146-170 ; 
Tresorde Xurnismatique, pL %. 17. 

3 IC>ld. pi. v.^ fig. 2, p. 181. 

- I^id. pL. iii. fig. 60 ,* Y, %. 4, pp. 148, 170 ; Tresor de Hamismatique, pi. 
isYiii. %. 18 ; pi. Ixix. %. 5.: 

^ lijd. pi. iii. figs. 61-63. 

® Lindsay, p. 46; liawlinsori, The Sixth Monarchy, p. 182. 

® "Wilson, 100 B.C.; Lassen, 120 b.c,; Cunningham, after 126 before 105 b.c.; 
Prinsep’s Essays, yoI. ii. 
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No. 3. Silver. Hermitage St.-Petersbourg. 

Obmm, — King’s bead, witb cap or crown similar to the 
head-dress introduced by Sapor I., surmounted by an 
eagle’s head. ^ 

Eeverse. — ^Horseman to the right, traces of eagle monogram 
at the back. Legend . — In front AZVAoC AziUsas? 
below the horse . * Afalka ? 

No. 3 belongs to a class of coins described by me, in a 
previous Number of this Journal, under the heading of 
‘ando-Parthian.” 2 

Its novelty consists in the curious style of cap or helmet 
terminating in an eagle’s head, on the obverse — a device, 
following early Persian traditions, originally introduced by 
Sapor I. 

The reverse adds nothing positive towards the interpreta- 
tion of the legends, of which we already have better defined 
examples ; except that it seems to show chaotic traces of 
Greek letters, which may prove to have some connexion with 
the Bactrian Azas group — while retaining the hybrid Malka 
found on the other coins, 

M. Tiesenhansen, who was so good as to bring this speci- 
men to my notice and to superintend the execution of the 

^ K'uinismatic Chronicle, vol. sv. o.s. plate p, 180, %. 3; and vol. xii. n.s, 
plate iii. fig. 3. 

2 JT.Ii.A.S. YoL lY. n.s. p, 1. Eeprinted in the Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 
X. N.s. p. 139. See also a later notice of these coins in my essay on the Epoch 
of the Guptas,” p. 38, note 
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woodcut, enters into some further details, which I quote in 
his own words ; 

St.-Petersbourg, Pont de la Police, 17, 
‘■Le 11/23 avril, 1881. 

^^Pour ma part je croxs tous faire plaisir par PeuYoi des 
empreintes d’ane monnaie en argent que je viens de decouTrir 
dans les riches collections de FErmitage Imperial k St.- 
Petersboiirg et qui sans doute appartient a la meme categorie 
dont Yous ave^i parle dans votre memoire sur les moniiaies 
indo-parthes. 

^^Un exemplaire de cette monnaie (en plorab) qui se 
trouvait an cabinet d^un amateur k St.-Petersbourg et qui 
m’est ecliappe Jusqu’a present, a ete publie et ddcrit par feu 
M. Koehler. Voy. ses Gesammelte Schriften, publ. par 
FAcademie des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg, vol. i. p. 11, pL 
ii. Ko, 1. II en parle de la mani^re suivante : 

‘*‘Biiste d’un roi a grande barbe et longue chevelure, 
tournee k droite ; la tiare surmontee d’une tete d’aigle. 

^Eer. — SG3VS[VAZVflIfir. Figure du roi k cheval, 
allant de gauche k droite. 

‘ La legencle est tres-difl5cile k d&hiffrer parceque les 
iettres sont mal formees. On y decouvre cependant quelques 
lettres, VAZ F, qui renferment peut-Stre une partie du nom 
royal que Fon pourrait rapporter au nom d’Artabazus, de 
Monobazus, ou d’Artabanus,' etc. 

Ainsi Koehler croyait que Finscription etait composee de 
lettres grecques. L’exemplaire de FErmitage, dont je yous 
enroie les empreintes, nous montre clairement que les lettres 
de Finscription sont identiques aYec celies qu’on lit sur les 
pieces decrites dans yos ^Indo-parthian coins.^ 

Outre cela je me permets de fixer Yotre attention sur 
Fidentit^ des ornements marginal ooc>ooc>oo toutes ces 
monnaies. On retrouTe ces ornements aussi sur les pieces du 
pretendu Heraeus.'! 
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Latee Sassaniak a3S"d Indo-Sassaxiax Coixs. 

Wliatever tlie Arabs destroyed or burnt in the .way of 
fragmentary MSS. or more consolidated books, in the days, of 
their 'faiiatic.al ignorance, they very soon came to appreciate 
the value of the documentary evidence of the rent-rolls of 
the countries they conquered. And, so, what was of even 
more importance to invading armies, every previous record 
of distances, difficulties of transit, commercial halting- places, 
military highways and byways, wms studied and reduced to 
order in all its details. To these obligations on their part 
we are chiefly indebted for the ground-w^ork of all Arabian 
geograpb}’-. 

But whatever the motives which led them to preserve and 
translate these records of the past, the result proves to be 
singularly valuable to modern inquirers, and especially so 
in this instance, for the chance references they contain as 
to the political condition of neighbouring states bordering on 
their main lines of aggressive combat. It would seem, on the 
other hand, that our coins may, in their devices and legends, 
more clearly define and localize the details furnished by the 
Arabic MSS. as they have come down to us. 

As preliminary, therefore, to any examination of the 
extant coins, I reproduce from comparatively independent 
sources — authorities who wrote or borrowed from others 
more than a century and a half apart — two lists of the desig- 
nations and titles of a large range of local rulers, some of 
wdiich may aid us in the ultimate emplacement and determi- 
nation of the dates of those Kings whose once current money 
now appeals to us for interpretation. 

I have not thought it worth while to alter, or to attempt 
to bring under one system of transliteration, in the subjoined 
table, the continental conflict of Gex'man and French schemes 
of transcription ; the matter is indeed somewhat immaterial 
apart from the pedantic issue. 
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List^ of ' Local Kings, with their Titulae Designations 


States. 

ALBUlUNf,^ 
circa 1030 a.d. 

Ibx IiHOED,AD:BAH,2 
circa 869 a.b. 

The Turks, etc. 

Khakan 


The Glmzz Turks . 

Hanuta 


The Cliiuese . , . 

Baghbur 


India. 

Balhara 


Kauniij . . . . 

Bibi (B-af) 


The Islands of the 
Eastern Ocean . 

Maharaj 


Tabaristan . . . 

Ispahbadli 


Duiibawand . , . 

Masmaghaa 


Gharjistan . . . 

Shar 


Sarakhs .... 

Zadhawaihi . . . 

Zadave'ih 

Xasa and AbiwarcL 

Bahmana . . . ( 

(Andkho) Bahmana 

Bliasli ..... 

Tiidun ... ( 

(jSTifja) Ibnan. 

Marw . . . . . 

Mahawaihi . . . 

Mahaveih 

Marw ul rud . . 


Kelan 

x^ishhapur . . . 

Kanbar . . . . 

Kenar 

SaTiiarkand , . . 

Tarkhan .... 

Tarkhoun 

Jurjan .... 

Anahpadh . . . 


Bamiyan .... 

Sliir-i-Bamiyan. . 

Said-Bamian 

Kabul ..... 

Kabul-Shah. . . 

Kabul Shah j 

Tirmidh .... 

Tirmidh-Shah . . 

Termed Shah 1 

Khwiiiizm , . . 

Khwarizm- Shall . 

Kiiarezm Shah ! 

Shir wan . . . . 

Shirwan-Shah . . 

1 

Bukhara , , . . : 

Bukhara-Khudah . 

Khodah ^ 

Giizganan . . . 

Guzgan-Khudah . 

Gourganan 

Amoi ..... 

Anseb-Amoi-Shah 

Transoxania . . . 


Kousan Shah 

Bokkhedj, Laver 
and Kimroz , . 


LouT-na’-naah 

Seistan .... 


Eotbib 

Tardanah . . . 


Vardan Shah 

Herat, Poucheng 
and Badghis . , 


Aran 


1 Sachau's Translation, London (Orient. Tr. Fund), Allen & Co., 1879, p. 109. 
3 Text find Translation, by M. Barbier de Meynard, Journal Asiatique, 1865, 
pp. 249, etc. 
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Yakubij;wlio was a contemporary' of Ibii K'liorfkidbalij. 
frequently alludes to tlie celebrated RidhU ‘'King of 

Sejestan/’ ^ as also do both Tabari and Masaudi ; lie is some- 
times designated as “King of'Kabul/^^ others as “King 

of Sind/’i^ which would seem to imply either that his dominions 
cohered a large extent of country, or that the site of Ms 
capital was frequently changed. This latter course we know 
to have been in frequent operation with the mutable metro- 
polis of Arachosia ; and considering the Arab advances in 
so many dii'ections npon a coveted centre, the local Suzerain 
must have had an unquiet and disturbed time of it. 

The most interesting notice bearing upon the previous 
period of these lands, however, is contributed by Ibn Khalli- 
kan, who tells us, “ There was in the territory of Sijistdn a 
Turkish tribe called Dardr% and governed by a king named 
Retbil. . . . Yakub (bin Leis) slew their king and three 
princes, all bearing the title of Retbil/^ ^ 

lYe need have little difficulty in identifying %}iq DardriB 
wdth the Diiranis the populous tribe settled in and 

around Kandahar, and subsequently so famed in the history 
of the Afghan nation.*'^ 

Yakubfs text furnishes many contemporary references to 
sites and cities, as well as to names of kings in temporary 
possession, which it may be worth while for future inquirers 
to follow up. 

Before asking our modern palaeographers to accept my 
readings of the legends on the coins reproduced in the 
Autotype Plate, I am anxious that they sliould be put in 
possession of the means of checking and improving upon my 
interpretations. I have therefore reprinted, in the subjoined 

^ . Lugd. Bat. 1858, pp. 58, 61 et seq, 

2 Masamli iy. 130, 

® Tal)ari, iii. 518; iy, 123. 

^ Ibn Khaliikan, Oriental TranvSlation Fund, vol. iv. p. 302, D'Herbelot, 
imdor p. 460, speaks of “Barham*’ prince of Sejcstun; Masandi, 
however (vol. viii. pp. 41, 415), refers to “Dirhem bin JSAsr."' Yakut has 
jn^'3. — Istakhri, Goeje, p. 246. 

® Elphinstone (Kabul, p. 391) estimated the area of the Diir^ni possessions as 
400 miles by from 120 to 140, i.e. “larger than England,” with a population of 
60,000 families, at the period of Kadir Shah’s inyasion, 
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table, my early conclusions as to tlie inefficacy of the thirteen 
or fourteen graphic forms of the Sassanian alphabet, to do 
anything more than indicate in a rude way the sounds and 
inflections of their own tongue. As long as the charming 
simplicity of the old Persian remained in force, and men 
could talk to one another with few words, in i^ery primitive 
terms, when signs and motions to some extent still introduced 
speech itself, a very short-hand form of writing was sufficient 
to give eflect to all that either party had to say or record. 
Hence the earljr Pehlvi script was sufficiently embodied for 
the moment in a secondary form of Phoenician writing, with 
whose ethnic elements it had nothing in common. But when 
this alphabet was called upon to become the step-mother of 
the more copious Arabic vocabulary, its technic deficiencies 
were very soon discovered. And the earliest adaptations of 
the hybrid Eufic had to borrow new letters from Syriac 
sources, while the later Arabian grammarians of the Baghdad 
school perhaps over- elaborated their alphabetical lists to meet 
provincial or tribal utterances. 


I. CoarmrTABLE Sounds of the Eoemal Lettees on the Coins, 
IxCLIJDlNG LATEE PeESIAN AND AeABIC DEVELOPMENTS. 


1 


\ i ^ 

8 

^ (A/ t 



hf hf OT am. 

9 


2 


h, at times ^ 

10 

[ ) c? ^ (old 'form 2 = 

3 

V 

CL? , CL? J. a ■:Or- b 


o 

O 

i 

1 

t, thj dj Zy OT t. 

11 

i or ^ 

4 

ijr{ 

bid form 2 . or J t 


«V ff, or y. 

5 

s 


12 ^ ? final, or attached kdfat. 




13 

(L. ^ J j 

6 


U" ■ ■■■ 


chf /, Zj z or .9. 

7 


^ sL 

14 

^ or uJ ^ or/. 


The final ! n may be looked upon 

as a later advance on the 


Persian Cuneiform J or sign of separation; in other cases it 
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seems to follow the Sanskrit mission of a stop or Virdma a 
me h»l oi s,l»m„g ,he inherent Aryan short voivol „ infto 
lc,a,ng con„n.„t In the Pehlvi examples, it. duties are 
not ve,7 el«rly defined; but I have adopted in my an 

hlera ton. the suteequent Arabic form of. wh° I 

equally points to a silent consonant. 


II. 0 c™„„ irenEnn Psnv,, run C.,nnno„„« 

PnESlAlf AJfD EnOIIsh EclCmLEJfTS. 



M 

1 

A. 

12 


cir 

K. ' 

,,2 

— J 

B. 

la 

A 


a 

■a 



b T, T. 

14 

i 

J 

L. 

4 

♦ 


J. 

15 


r 

IL 

5 


t 


16 

) 

u 

]N^. 

6 

. A 

A or ^ 

\ 

o 

D. 

17 

1 


W. 

7 

3 

5 

J 

E. 

18 

M 


H. 

8 

J 

E. 

19 

5 

♦♦ 

kS 

I or Y. 

9 

■» or 


S. 

20 



lS 

I Jlnal, 

10 


A' ' 

LA- 

SH. 

21 


'(£ 

cm 

11 

‘L. 

t 

GH. 

22 

a 


P.. 


No. 4 . Sliver. Plate No. 1. Unique. Mr. Alexander Grant. 

OJrerse.— Sassanian head surmounted by a Buffalo crest. 
Beft.— ..-w..? 

Night. 8eham. 

Reverse. — Fire-altar, etc. 

Left. — ^0*; retrograde? 
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Right. — Siwmimi I The Pehlvi entry 
may also he read as ^ or 23, but the date 

is not usually inserted in this corner of the coin, 
y^hereas the space is specially reserved for the 
Mint. 

We gather from the Muster-roll of Xerxes’ arm}^ as pre- 
seryx^d by Herodotus (viL 61), how important a part the 
quaint head-dresses of the period played in determining 
nationalities. If the Asiatic Ethiopians already recognized 
a symbolic type, in the guise of horses’ scalps,^ the coincident 
or deferred use of a buffalo’s mask seems to point to con- 
tiguous regions. And this brings us naturally to the banks of 
the Indus, where the buffalo itself was a permanent insti- 
tution— ‘and, indeed, a measure of wealth between man and 
man. So that, even up to modern times, we find Major 
McMurdo (in 1834) ^ describing this semi-ampliibioiis ^ giver 
of milk’ as the leading test, in the sense of property owner- 
ship of the country. If, in addition to this, we might venture 
upon any association of the remarkable type of the king’s 
bust on the unique coin (xvii. 6, A. A.), and the possible 
interpretation of the Hindi legend as tfff Tri Tate{ch) 

Sliald^^ with the celebrated Brahman Chach and his revolu- 
tion in Sind, there would be another link added to existing 
coincidences. 

We have, in our Indo-Sassanian series, several groups or 
sub-sections of these Buffalo coins. 

The one family undoubtedly used some form of the Pehlvi 
alphabet, which may in certain cases be transcribed as 
^^ 0 . Pakachmalc ov PaMehmdky a name which 

suggests the coincident Parthian On the other 

^ “ And with the ears acd the mane ; and the mane served instead of a crest/’ 
— Cary, John’s ed. p. 430. The Vishim Piirima has a somewhat similar re- 
ference to lioi-se-headed creatures, i, 82, The GiiMar^ or vdid-ass, is cuminon 
in Sind, Elphinstoiie p. 7; Burnes, iii, 321; and E. Conoliy, J.A.S, BeimaL 
1840, p. 723. j » 

- J.ILA.S., I. o.s. 1834, p. 23L See also "Wood’s Oxus, Yule’s edit. p. 35. 

3 J.U.A.S., AILo,s.p.841. 

^ Trijusep’s Essays, vol. i. pi. xxxiii. %. 3, p. 410 ; vol. ii. p. 115. See also 
Ariana Antiqua, pL xvii. figs. 5, 7. 
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hatifl, many specimens read preferaWj' If 7iW// 

3hrjL 

Another minor division of the Buffalo-head type, hut 
more Cow-llke in outline, is represented by the coin ongriived 
SIS K’o. 21, pi. xxi. Ariana ilntiqua; the legend, however, 
NH}ms to be identical with the previous exam]>les. 

1 a.m not quite certain whether the letters in front of the fiice 
are designed to convey a name or a mere invocation. M. Lenor- 
mant, in liis Magic, mentions the frequent use in the latter sense 
of the term SchemJ^ ^ The import of the monogram which 

precedes the word afzud, "increase,’ to the left of the 

head of the king, still remains an enigma, in spite of the 
numerous new examples furnished by M. Bartholonuo’s col- 
lection.^ The conventional treatment of the monogram varies 
so much in different specimens that it is difficult to fix a 
normal form which may not have to be corrected by later 
exam^des. 

The first appearance of this symbol occurs on the coins of 
Hormuzdas lY. in the sixth year of his reign (Dorn, pL 

XX vi. fig. 11), where it presents the appearance of 

fiidam^ or Balamach ; in his 6th and 7th years it 

progresses into or Salman or Alman, with 

definite tracings of two J) at the end. In the 3rd year 
of Kliusru II. (Dorn, pi. xxviii. fig>s. 4, 5), the monogram 

seems to become Amach or Samach, which is here- 

after the more constant type. 

I, at one time, imagined that the word might be lield to 

^ “ Tout le momie sait quel developpemeiit la croyanee an nom toiit-piiissnnt <‘t 
eaelie de Dieu a pris clii'Z les Juifs talmudistes et kabbaiistes, conjbifin ello (?st 
fiicoro genorulc cliez les Arabes. jXous voyons aujoimfliui d'une raaniere positive 
(jii’elie venait de la Cbakleo. Au reste, paraille notion devait prendre iiaissanee 
(iaris luie eontree ou Pon concevait le nom divin, le achm, conirne done de pro- 
prietes si speeiales et si individuelles qu*on arrivait it on ftiire line liypostase 
distincte, (Test lo cas de retonrner le mot celebro de Varrun, on disant ma/en 
— Le Magie cbez les Chaldeons, Paris, 1874, p. 41. Ourionsly enongli, 
Sir A. Burnes discovered that the idols at Bami&n were called iSumach'" by the 
residents of the place. — J.A.S.B. vol. iii. p, 561. 

- Colh.'ction do j\Ionnaies Sassanides, de M. J. de Bartholomuei, par Dr. B. 
Dorn, 8t.-Petershourg, 1875. 

TOL. XV. — [new series.] 


7 
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imply a synonym of the Indian om, but tlie final Qeh is 
certainly against this interpretation,^ though the curve given 
to the final downstroke, which converts the earty into 
g c h, may after all be a die-cutter’s flourish, which meant 
nothing to tiie initiated. 

5. Copper. Plate Ko, 2. Fniqiie. Col. E. Tlhilcott, 
Bombay Army. 

Obverse. — Iiido-Sassanian type of the bust of the king, with 
a small griffin at the back of the crown. 

Legends to the left Monogram ? 

„ to the right = UjJlh or 

TurJMn ? 

Khedu\ 

J^bomsdn Malka^ 

King of Khorasan.’^ 

Reverse, — Fire altar, etc. 

Legends, left, 2. 

„ right, Zdbulkldn, 

The Emperor Babar, in his Memoirs,^ has a geographical 
note on the limits of Eabulistan, to the following effect: 
“ There is also the country of Ghazni, which is often deno- 
minated a Tumdn, It is also named Zabul, and it is to this 
country that the term Zabulistan relates; many include 
Kandahar in Zabulistan.^’ 

We need not suppose that the title of Khedke, which 
appears on this coin, is altogether a modern invention, though 
its application did not always bear the same significance in 
the contrasted kingly status. We have, from the earliest 
Persian traditions, Bats and Pesh-ddts, and further on as we 
reach the time when written records or reproductions chance 

1 J.H.A.S. ToL Y. N.s. 1871, p. 439. 

2 Erskine’s Translation, London, 1826, p. 148. 
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to siirvivoj we recognize a very old form of the' title , on the 
Bokhara coins, in swa daita ^self-’given, 

self-created/ in. Zend qa-ddta} . Hence, Khudd 

^ God ^ and king, in its Pehlvi form of llubn 

^ king/ " We may be quite prepared, therefore, to accept the 
identity of the modern Persian IDiMevwiih the Pehlvi 
■ Mutef of the later Sassanian period. The title is 

eoinmoii in the Shah Namah, and, in its Indian application, 
we find Badaoni mentioning the Sultan Bahlol Lodi (a.b, 
1451) with the prefix of cliw« j.’ 

Ifo. 6. 'Silver. Unique. Plate jSTo. 3. ' Mr. A. 'Grant. 

Obverse . — The usual Arabico-Sassanian style of bust. 

Legends. Left. Monogram -pi, 

:^ar,jin I In the name of 

: the just judge/ 

Me verse . — The usual Fire«altar and supporters. 

Left. W/A? 8th ? 

Right, Jj|j ZdhuL 

Margin. Afurddn. 

The name on this coin may be read, as usual in Pehlvi 
w-ritings, in various ways. It might even be made into 

Xmnismatic Chronicle, vol. i. x.s. 1881, p. 122. Report of Third Cor!gre?h< 
of Oiiciitulists (vSt.-l^etershoarg), 1878, M. Pierre Lercb, p. 428. Indian Anti- 
quary, 1879, p.’ 269. 

^ See coin Ahn 59, p. 318, J.R.A.S. Vol. XII. o.s. 1840. The Aunti may 
now he corrected into Untai. The original coin was struck at Herat, in a.h. 07 ‘r 
2 Calcutta Text, vol. i. p. 313. . 

^ Zend Avesta,Anqiietil,i (2)78 , '• Favun. 

Shame Bdtar Anhtwm.^ % ♦♦ / w 


1 lOiadir, Balnndn^ 
Kintr of Multan. 
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Safura ; and, from\tlie plural form used in the 


mar mil. 


i, 

it would seem to' have been, a tribal or liereditary.desioiiatiori 
such an might be associated, with, the the Vizir of Iiai 
Ivobad in the Shah Ifamah, or the later , identical name of 
Sif/rai, who, with his son Zir Mihir, played so loyal a part in 
the fortunes of Kohad (490-530 a.d.) during their refuge 
in the lands of the Ephthalites, and framed his early 
policy after he succeeded to tlie throne of Persia. More- 
over, Tabari tells us that Suferai, a descendant of Minu- 
she.her, was governor of the province of Seistan under Peroz 
(459-486 A,.n.).V But the preferential reading of the initial 
letter in its present form is incliihitably A, SyOX the optional 
Ahiy as opposed to the very similarly formed S, 

Xo. 7. Silver. Plate Xo. 4. Masson Collection.^ 
Oheerse , — Device as in Plate. 

Legends. Left, Monogram, 

Eight, Sri Varm ckm. 

Margin. 

IxL, t-i-ls i_i-4 LO 

lleverse . — ^Device as in Plate. " 

Legends. Left. 

FuncMi (capital of) Zaidistdn. 

Eight. ^ ^ Sri Vdm Dem. 

Margin. ? 

Sir H. Eawlinson notices the “successive capitals of Ara- 
ehosia, Penjwai and Tangandbad/’ » and identihes the ruins 

^ Yol. ii. p. 138. 

S"?- vol- in- pl- sxx. 6. Prinsep’s Essays, vol. i. pi. 

YiL 6. Ariana Antiqua, pL xvii. 9. > i 

• " (IS49), p. 126. AlbirOni, Sprenger’s Map, entm 

alternative capital is not noticed; Eeiuaud, from 

the same sources, "give ^ p. 114, pigments; see also 

Asiatique, vol. x. p. 94. Masaudi, vol. viii. 
p. 127. Mliot s Historians, yoI. i. pp. 48, 63, 467. 
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of the forraer at a site about 18 miles B,W. of tbe inoderu 
tovvii of Kaiidaliar.” 

It 111 list be freely admitted that the theoiy of deteriiiiniiif^ 
loealitios by the titles of their kings will not hold good in 
this instance. The designation of Bahmanu, as applied by 
the j\rabian authors aboYe quoted, severally to the rulers of 
Olid Abiwurd/’ on the bead- waters of the Atrek, or 
to the sovereign of Andkho, to the westward of Balkli, will 
certainly not accord with the site of Panjwai. The title of 

Baliinana/'^ however, whicli we read on the coin, may well 
Iiaye had some connexion with the local designation of the 
Braliman kings of EabiiL'^ 

I was at one time doubtful wliether the name of Mulkhi in 
the Pehlvi version might not be preferably transcribed as 
Manldn so as to read in tbe marginal legend 

as '^King of men,"'‘^ but the proximity of Multiin, and the 
probability that the lords of Aracliosia lield sway over the 
temple of the Sun and the magnificent income of the House 
of Gold,'^ seems to give importance to my first interpretation. 

The prototype of the reverse devices of Nos. 7 and 8 dates, 
numismatically, from the 34th year of Ivhiisru 11. Parvk, 
when he temporarily or locally changed liis ob^'el^se device 
from the authorized profile of the Sassaiiian reirjnhuj monarch 
to a full-front fece, a style of portraiture which, seems more 
or less to have had advocates among the Turanian kings. We 
need follow on, in these pages, all the incidental reier- 
encesr: but it must be noticed, as bearing upon the later 
copies, tliat the earliest outline of the female, with flaming 
hair, represents a veiy young woman.^ Whereas No. 7 of 

^ J'.R.A.S. Vol. IX. o.s. 1848, p. 177. Prinsep’s Essays, ?oL i, p. 313. Sir 
E. 0. BayEy, Xum. Chron. 1882, p. 128. 

J.E.A.S. Vol. XII. N.s. p. 343. ^ 

3 yiasaudi, vol. i. p. 151. , The autlior, writing- in 332 

A. IX., tells ns of Low “Brahman le grand” deposited in the d'or (a. 

the xistronomkul and other culcniations of the past, and the reeurds of 
the priniitive history of the laud. Bee also Elliot’s Historians, vol. i. pp. 14, 
21, etc. 

^ Longperier, Paris, 1840 pi. xi. fig. 3, p. 78 : *‘les eheveiix separcs df'.s deict 
cotes de la tote et fiamboyuiit sur le sommet.” The original coin is engraved also 
in Sir 'W. Oiiseloy’s work as Xo. 8, and hxis been reproduced in Canon ilawhiison’s 
Momirchy, vol. vii. 1S7G, p. 531. 
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our list, as has been remarked before, does not look at all 
juvenile or feminine, but rather maturely masculine. On 
the other hand, as will be soon in tire autotype of IN'o. S 
the woman is still .voimg, and retains much of the air of 
the first Sassanian design. 

As regards the flames, it would not he wise to theorize 
over-much on the rites and ceremonies of avowed Fire- 
Worshippers, who recognized and put in evidence flames on 
men s slioulders, etc. ; but a very legitimate inquiry presents 
itself, as to how the Scythie representations of Siva came to 
have the K(qianlm locks of the god arranged in a somewhat 
similar fashion, of upward concentration into a pointed 


iN o. 8. Silver, !Plcite ^N'o. 5. ]\Xiissoii Collection., 

Oircr-si?.— Scythic bust, half-profile. Crown ornamented with 
trisul-bke emblems, or modified tridents of Siva ; sur- 
mounted by the crest of a tiger’s head. 

In ihe, field, a Scythic legend ? 

Margin, in Hindi letters. 

"Sfl- 

Sri mttvi cite airan chc Pavamepcara 

^ fensTrr 

Sri Shahi tinata Leva Ndrihl 

Pcm'se.—FeradQ ? head to the front, with the hair arranged 
as xf designed to represent flames. Sassanian fillets at 
the sides. 


Legends. Left. 


gjjj 

ulA 

8if Tamnf^ 2>/. 


= Gen. Cimninfjliam prefers ‘'SJtaU tigin,” Arch. Eenort^i toI t n T>1 

..w p«, M. ^1,,; 


® The Persian i-***A' “precious,” hence Arabic ,1; 

mbica persicaj vocis eadem significatione/^ Viillers s,v. 




forma 
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Takhhim, Khormdn Malka, 

The' comhiiiatioii of the legends on these coins — in tlirce 
different languages and divergent alphabets— has constituted a 
difficulty with us all from the period of their first publieatioud 
IT we might assume that the conventional title of Hhir? 
or the Tiger ’’ of B4mian, of the Arabian lists, and whose 
palpable image crowns the regal tiara, would suffice to fix the 
locality, our task of distributing the Mint sites of these 
issues would be greatly simplified. 

The triple legends certainly seem prima facie to refer to 
a border land, or some recognized commercial trade centre, 
where various languages met and interchanged methods of 
writing. Such a position, under such conditions, would ad- 
mirably fit-in with the site of Bamian/^ both geographically 
and in view of the numerous important passes impinging 
upon its focus.^ 

There is this other merit in a recognition of a town on 
these restricted lines of intercourse, between the north and 
the south of the Hindu Khush, that the combined legends 

1 Prinsep, J.A.S.B. vol. iii. 1834, p. 439, pi. xxi. figs. 10, 11, and toI. vii. 
1838, p. 419, and plate xxii. Ariana Antiqua, p. 401. pi. xxi. lig. 22. PrinsDp’s 
Essays, vol. i. p. 4u2, vol. ii. p. 110. J.E.A.vS. Vol. XII. o.s. p. 343. 

Tliere is an uncertainty among the later Arahian authors as to the short vowels 
and the coincident meaning ol this Persian word. This question is completely set 
at rest by Yakubi, who tells us in the full terms — 

< \‘p t_* ^ ^ ^ 

And again — 

. j A/# (ST ^ 

Test,p. 1A_. Uji 

“ Lat. 24''11', Long. 6r44'. '' 

The modern Gazetteers (Thornton’s collection, Allen, 1844) describe .Bamian 
as “ a celebrated valley on the route from Kabul to Turkestan, it is generally re- 
garded as the boundary of the Hindu Khdsh. ... It is of very great importance, 
being ‘the oni?j known pass,’ across these ranges, ‘practicaSle for artillery or 
heavy carriages. It is also the great commercial route.’ . . . On the southern or 
Afgh’hn side, are four principal piisses, ... on the northern, or Knnddz side, 
three .... somewhat complicated, but ‘ that all are at Bamian restricted to one 
line, which holds its course through the Talley..’ ” 
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prove to bo eminently appropriate to the loeiility, wlic:‘r<.« 
■ptlilvi was still current in tbe ordinary course, aiid wlicu-e 
tbc Southern Hindi intruded its not Yery .well understood 
forms, supplemented in the. third place by title or the doini- 
mint authority in a quasi-Scythic form' of writing, which 
wc may now almo.st venture to define as the script of the 
Tokhari.^ While our sovereign’s claim to be King of 
Khorasan” may perhaps be accepted as, in a degree, some- 
thing more than an empty boast. 

Hioueii-Thsang (648 a.b ), in describing Bamiaii, mentions 
iliat Les caructeres de Fecriture, les reglements admiiiistra- 
tifs ot les monnaies- qii’on emploie dans le commerce, soiit le 
inmnes que dans le royaurae de Tou-ho-io (Toukhara) ; la 
langue parlco est un pen dijfferent; mais, sous le rapport des 
traits dll visage, les deux peuples ont une grande ressein- 
blanee ” (voL ii. p. r36). 

The approximate distribution of the geographical data, 
associated with the bearings of the typical devices of the 
coins, permits us to examine, with more freedom than of old, 
the difficult Hindi legend which encircles in the margin the 
typical head of the king on the obverse. 

Of course the tendency of the legend itself is obscure, not 
alone in the imperfect forms of the letters themselves, but in 
their intended application. My latest impression, on a mere 
mechanical redistribution of identities of the forms of the 
letters themselves, led me to infer that the designations of 
PitmmesH'am and the concluding I)eca Ndrl Yevy closely 
approached the essentials of Siva wmrship.- 

1 At p. 4 00 , Tol. i , Documents Geograpliiques,” the speech nitd writing oi' 
the Tokliuri is deserihed as, ‘‘Leur laiigiie parlee diherc pen de celle des fuitivs 
royaunK's; les curaeteres primitifs de leur eeriture se composent de viiigt-einij 
signes <|iii se multiplient eii se combmant ensemble et servent a expriiuer toules 
choses. Tls (kTivent horizontalcment de gauche h droite.” 

The supreme being,” though not oscIusiTely the 
Situ, is perhaps preferentially so. Biirg^i is likewise known as Faranm- 
wnri. At Benares, Siva as Vi^'mvara is “The Lord of all (Wilson's Essays, 
vol i. p. 188). But the chm female divinity,” brings 

us much nearer to Saivhm, in the Arrdha-^imrimvara “ Siva h[ilf-ieminiiie,” so 
many exemplifications of which detestable association appeiiron the Indo-Scvthian 
coinage (J.ii.A.S. Vol IX. n.s. pi ii. figs. 13, 2o, 26, p. 214). That the Sassan- 
ians tiu mselves ^yere not always averse to adopting Hiuilii gods, may bo seen hv the 
appearance of the identical reverse of ‘ Siva and his Bull ’ on the coins of Hormuz- 
das II. {Xum. Chron. vol. xv. o,s. plate, p. 180, fig. II ; and volxii. 1872, p. 115.) 
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T!ie Shiilii or without its concluding fiiisihficii.- 

tioii, ill like nuniner, might easily fall in with the nomcnela-' 
lure of a supreme power where God or King were still in a 
degree feyiioiiymous. Butj undoubtedly, the tendency of the 
con joint legends with which we hav*e to deal, might be 
uccounled ibr by a grandiloquent amount of assiimpfion on 
the p:irt of a monarch who proclaimed, in Tehhl^ that he 
was King of Khorasan, and w’hose claims, hi Hiudi^ repre- 
sented either India proper, or the larger range of Frit hid 
^‘ the world, as well as the more clear! y-detined Iran, 
wliieli sentimentally coincided with the ancient province of 
Khorasan, in its more limited sense, when the possession of 
even a section of its boundaries entitled rulers on its borders 
to assume the coveted title of the kings of okleii time. 

Ko. 9. Silver. Yery rare. Plate Xo. 6. Mr. A. Grantd 

Obverse. — The usual Arabico-Sassanian bust. 

Legends. Left. Wih Monogi*am ? 

Itiglit. (^^s^Abdalkfh Judara. 

Amir of the 

Khoreish. 

3Iargm., Knfic -id! 11 1. Contremark. SegtJdCy unread. 

Reverse.— hAt. p a.h. 75* 

Right. . Baisa or Fesa ? 

1 have not yet quite succeeded in convincing certain of my 
continental critics, that the true reading of the Pehlvi title 
on this and the earlier coins of the same type sirnph^ repre- 
sents a tribal, as distinguished from any secondary adaptations 
by the Mubammadans, of the current foimi of 

Tile occasion of the origination of the latter title arose, in 
Omar’s time, out of a per view of the inconvenienee of un- 
limited repetition, as time went on, of Ehalif upon Khalif, 

^ Tiosonlianson, No. 231 - ; Alordtmana, Zeitsclirift B.M.G. 1S70, p. 103. 

2 Arinsep’s Essays, i. p. Gi, Loudon, 18oS, 
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when it was suggested' to -liim tliat, A^tliGU... art, our com- 
mander, and we are “believers I have already 

referred to this question in' several articles in our Journal^ 

I have now only to repeat the d 2>riori probabilities of the 
use of the t ribal title. Hamza IsMiaiii ^ has a chapter headed, 
in the Latin translation, De ordiiie chronologico Corcischi- 
taruni regum gentis Arabicae Mohammedaxiae,'’ in the first 
entries of wliitdi we find the names of Abu Bekr, Omar, etc. 
But perhaps the most conclusive proof of the sentiment 
in this direction, ruling the early days of the Faith, is to be 
found in the stray passage in Masaudi, of which the following 
is the independent French translation : 

On raeonte que co khalife (Abu Bekr) fit venir un jour 
Abou Sofian Sakhr, fils de Harb . . . et rapostropha avee 
vehemence, tandis quLAbou Sofian se confondait eii marques 
de respect et d’humilite. Sur ces entrefaites, arrive Abou 
Kohafah ; surpris des cris poussds par son fils, il demande a 
un officicr a qui s’adressaient ces bruyaiites apostrophes. 
Apprenant que c'etait k Abou Sofian, il s’approche d^Abou 
Bekr et lui dit : ^Atik Allah, oses-tu bien elever la voix 
contra Abou Sofian, centre un homme qui, hier encore, avant 
la naissance de Tislam, etait le chef des Koreichites.^ ^ 

In like manner wm learn from Ockley, that so late as a.h. 
G5, in the street conflicts between Amru and Abclalmalik at 
Damascus, the women cried out to the combatants : How 
long will you fight for the government of the Koreish and 
destroy one another ? '' (p. 463). The expostulators in this 
case do not seem to have had in their minds either the faith 
of Islam or the role of Commander of the Faithful.’^ 

Katari’s Career. 

Naaraa Katari ibn al Fujaa^' maintained a promi- 
nent position in the internecine wars of the discordant 
sections of the early Muhammadan world for many years. 

^ Tol. XIIJ. 1852, p. 411, etc. Tol. V. n.s. 1871, p- 432. Ocldey, p. 141. 
Masaudi, vol. iv. p. 192. 

Text and Translation, in Latin, I.M.E. Gottwaldt, St.-Petersbourg, 1846. 

3 Masaudi, chap. Ixxv. French Translation, vol, iv. p. 179. 
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lie is first iioticeclj in history, when Mnsab bin Zebeir 
became Governor of Irak in a.h. 08. After rarying successes 
and reverses, the Khuwarijite Aiaarikites were dispersed on 
their fiutil failure to capture Isfahan. The scattered survivors 
tlieii elected Katari, a man strong in the front of the battle, 
as their chief. Ilctiring temporarily into the fastnesses 
of Ivirmaii, to recruit their ranks, they became reorganizf;d 
enough to resist in the field the assaults of the celebrated 
strategist 2Iuhftirih ibn Safrah for a period of no less than 
eighteen months. About this time, so unsettled was the 
succession to the Khilafat of tlie new religion, that we hear 
of the banners of no less than four Imams as being contein- 
I'joraneoLisly displayed at Mecca, each claiming to represent 
hldm^ and each conducting, by self or deputy, the public 
prayers, at the sacred shrine for the benefit of tliose pilgrims 
who recognized their conflicting titles.^ 

In A.H. 69 a fifth claimant to the ecclesiastical throne of 
Merwaii appeared in the person of ’Amr bin S'aid, who, 
however, was soon disposed of by the unusually base 
treachery of ^Abd al Malik. Ho wonder, then, that ^Hlie 
Separatists/^ as Ockley calls them,- assumed to elect an 
Ahw\ or commander, of their own, who should repi'esent 
their views of the imperfection of Gkli’s riglits, and saluted 
him accordingly “by the title of KhaUfr’^ And this his- 
torical record explains the grounds of his assumption of the 
designation of “Amir of the Koreish,^^ which we find on 
his coins. Subsequently dissensions arose in the Khawarijite 
camp, and Katari was set aside for another commander. He 
then retreated, with the small body who still adhered to his 
standard, into Tabaristan, where he was eventually hunted 
down and killed.^ 

^ ^‘11 y cut [cn cette annee] a la Meccrae, an temps du pelcrinage, qtiatre 
drapeaux *^diacrents, appurtenant a qxiatre Imams, donfc cliacim dtait oppose a 
Taiitre; , . . On pouvait cramdre qn’il n’y ent des luttes entre ces difttn'ents 
partis, dont eliacim sc rendait a ’ArafiU avec son drapcaii, et aecoinplissait ia 
priero separoiuent. Les pelerins dcs difierentes contrees, qiii pronaient part au 
pelcriuiige, eta lent etonnes a ee spectacle et se demandaient quel etait le veritable 
imam.”A_Tal)ari, French Edition, voL iv. p. 102. 

^ Bohn’s edit. p. 292 et aeq. 

3 Ibn Khallikan, vol. ii. p. 522. 

^ Tabari, vol. iv. p. 121. Masandi, vol. v. pp. 230, 814, 350, etc. Price, 
Mulxammadan History, p. 453. 
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Art. III. — Or (he Earhj Illdorkal TteJafiom Idwec.n Phn/^jR' 
(iRd Cappadocia, By W. M. IiA:MSAY, Esq. 

I. — The Royal Road. 

The following account of the early relations between tlie 
countries east and west of the Halys is the result of a 
journey made from Smyrna by the Hermus valley, Doghanlu, 
Angora, Boghaz Keui, and Eayuk to Sivas (May 13 to 
June 29, 1881), on which Col. Sir Charles Wilson kindly 
invited me to accompany him.^ The Roman roads of the 
district w’ere a frequent topic of conversation ; and the 
knowledge of the routeS;, on which this article rests, has been 
gciiriod Irom his skill. I afterwards found that the infor- 
mation I had thus acquired from him of the Roman road- 
system had an important bearing on the early history of 
these countries. 

There is a great obstacle to communication between the 
Aegean coast and the immense plateau, 3500 feet high, 
which forms the greater part of Asia Minor. From the 
central plateau ranges of mountains, separated by deep 
valleys, run out to the west ; rivers spring from the edge of 
the plateau, and flow to the xlegean through gorges which 
gradually open out to level fertile valleys ; but mountaiiis, 
rarely practicable except on foot, often not even on foot, 
separate the valleys the plateau. One easy path, and 
one alone, has been marked out by nature. It leads up the 
Maeander to the junction of the Lyons, and then along the 

^ The paper was intended for publication in the last Nnniher of tin's Journal, 
and was completed in all essential features last September; it was deiayul in 
ontr to j-ee wheilier a second journey in rbry<i:ia might modify or add to the 
views lH‘re expressed. The delay has enabled me to speak of the* Maeander route 
from personal knowledge, to add inserr. 4, 5, 6, 11, and 12, and to insert mujiy 
corroborative details. 
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!iVCii.‘«, Colossae, past the salt lake and the ohl town 

ofAiuiva^ to Celaeiiae and '.the fountains of the Mafia, nrler. 

ttie whole road there is no perceptible slope^ till near 
Celaenac it descends into the valley, through which the 
JlaeaTKler flows north and west. ■ Apameia-Cehieriao lies 
just below the great central plateau,: which is divided by 
a perfect moiintain»waIl from the deep-lying valley of the 
ilaeander. Under this mountain- wall comes the water from 
the lake Aulocrene on the plateau above, and gushes forth in 
many fountains, which, uniting in front of the city, make 
the Maeander at once a considerable stream. Tlie road 
ascends the mountain-side obliquely, and has then the plateau 
stretcliing open in front of it for a thousand miles Jiway. 
This road was used by trade from an earh^ time. Artemi- 
dorus describes it as it existed under the Persian empire, and 
gives all measurements from Ephesus to Susa.^ 

We learn from Hipponax that Phrygian traders came to 
Miletus (fr. 36) ; they doubtless came down the L 3 X‘us route 
to Miletus, which was tlie natural sea-outlet till its harbour 
was filled up bv" the Maeander. Herodotus liad gone up as 
far as Celaenae, but no further (Matzat, llennen vi. p. 400). 
Xerxes descended by the same route Avhen marching to 
attack Grreece; Cyrus 'went up by it to attack Artaxerxes; 
the Roman commerce with Phrygia and the mighty blocks 
of Docimian marble (Strab. p. 577) followed this route ; so 
did the caravans till lately;^ and, heiiceforth, the railway 

^ Auava (Eerod. yii. 24) was situated at tlie modem villai^^e Sari Kavak, ‘Yel- 
low INjplar,’ ail hour east of Chardak, overlookiug the lake wheuee people still 
get ‘^alt as they did in the time of Herodotus. Oousiderable traces of the city 
remain, including a curious old doorway of pre-Helieuic style. 

* In Curia 740 st., towns Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Xvvsa, Antioclieia, 
Caroura ; in Phrygia, 920 st,, towns Laodiceia, Apameia, Metropolis, C'hcli- 
donion, Holinoi ; iii Idirygia, Paroreia rather more than 500 si., to vvns Piiilo- 
melion, Tyriaion ; in Lycaonia, 840 st., towns Laodiceia Katakckaunieno, Koro- 
passos; tlumee over Caxipodocia by Garsaoura (120 st.), Soandos, Sadukora to 
Mazuka, 800st. (Strnh. p. 663). Pliny refers to tliis road, ii. 172, v. iOO, svi. 
240 ; distance from Alazaka to Ephe.sus ccecxv M. p. Xenoi>hon gives the dis- 
tances -~S;irdis to Apameia 50 parasang.s (Sardis- Apameia — Ephesus- Apameia), 
Colossac to Apameia 20, Pultae 10, Iienimon Agora 12. Kaustrou 1^'dion 30, 
Thymhrioii 10, Tyriaion 10, leonion 20, through Lycaonia 30, through Cappa- 
docia to I)aita 25 ; wdience he crossed the mountains to Cilicia. The parasang is 
30 short stadia of 480 feet measured by a hematwtes (Ilirschfeld, Apameia- 
Oelaemue^ P* ^)- 

2 Wlien the Hermus valley railway was extended to Philadelxiheia, trade from 
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will make this route the groat artery of intercourse with tlie 
interior. 

On the other hand, the Maeander Talley proper is an 
almost impassable defile above the junction with the Lycus, 
while the upper Hermus valley, tliougii not so difficult, offers 
some long and narrow gorges, which will make the proposed 
railway very expensive. 

It seems then easy to see the path by which civilization 
was carried from the east to the west of Asia Minor, and yet, 
on examination, it becomes certain that the Lycus route was 
not the one used in early time. In the explanation of this 
seeming contradiction lies the clue to the early history of 
Asia Minor. 

The legends of Marsyas, Midas and Lityerses show that 
the Greeks of the coast knew very early of the Phrygian in- 
habitants and of the remarkable natural features of Celaenae. 
But these myths form only a small proportion of the body 
of Phrygian legend, which is chiefly connected with 
Northern Phrygia. The Phrygia of legend is the Sanga- 
rius valley, the kings of Phrygia are the descendants of the 
Sangarius, and their legendary battles with the ^imazons 
are fought on its banks (Iliad iii. 186).^ Moreover, the 
Persian Royal Road from Ephesus to Susa, described by 
Herodotus (v. 49), crossed Mt. Tmolus to Sardis, and thence 
went on to the Halys over the very countiy where Phrygian 
legend has its special home. This route is very much longer 
than the other, besides being infinitely more difficult.- How 
comes it that the Persians, with the direct and easy route 
already known to commerce perhaps as early as the time of 
Xerxes’ march, preferred the longer and more difficult one ? 
The historical circumstances of the fifth and sixth centuries 
afford no answer to this question ; it can be answered only by 

tlie interior "waB diverted to this route. Xow when the Ottoman line is extended 
to the Lyeus junction, trade mil resume the old path. 

1 I have no sympathy with the view that recognizes in the Phrvgia of the 

Homeric poenis merely the diskict beside the lake' Asetmia. Iliad ih.'^ 180, and 
the piu'ase of the Hymn to Aphrodite, ^pvyiTjs seem to me decisive 

agminst it. 

2 Js^'o one who has travelled both will accuse me of overstating the difficulty of 
the Hennus route or the ease of the Lycus route. 
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going back, to an. older ti.me.wlien different centres of power 
made this route tlie necessary one. 

In the nortliem part of Cappadocia, about ten boars oasf' 
of tiie Ilalys, at the village of Boghass-keni, are the ruins of 
a great city. Its walls, w^hich are of great cireuiiifereneo, 
and include several bills, two small sti’eams, and a con- 
siderable portion of the plain in front of the hills, are 
fourteen feet thick on the hills, and were apparently still 
stronger on the plain. I need not here repeat the description 
which M. Perrot ^ has given well, though incompleteh’ ; nor 
need I again state his convincing proof that the city is tlic 
Pteria of Herodotus and Stephanus. The character of the 
city and of the immense palace or temple in it is clearly 
Oriental, and there can be no doubt that this was the capital, 
or at least one of the strongest cities of a genuinely Oriental 
power which ruled over a wide country, A place of such 
size and magnificence implies the existence of a strong 
political power. 

The situation beyond the Halys, in the northern part of 
Cappadocia, must be noted. The Ilalys has always been a 
boundary river. The expressions wnthin or beyond the 
Halys occur frequently ; we never find bej’ond the San- 
garius.^^ The Ilalys, then, was the boundary between the 
east and the west. The empire of Assyria never crossed it, 
and it %vas the limit between the Lydians and the Modes 
(Ildt, i. 72) ; wdien Croesus declared war against the iledes, 
he marched straight on Pteria, as the chief seat of his 
enemy. The road from the east to Sinope, in early Greek 
history the chief route for Oriental commerce (Curt. GescL 

^ Yoyage Archkjl, en Galatie^ etc., p. 323 U. Stein on Herod, i. 7G doubts 
that nogliaz-koiii is Pteria. In that case one would simply liave to read 
throughout the present article Boghaz-keui instead of Pteria ; the reasoning; is 
not dependent on the name. The ruins of Boghaz-keui show what its character 
was ; according to Stein, Ch-oesus must have passed by this chief scat of his 
enemy and attacked some place on the coast near the mouth of the Halys. But 
(1) it is in the highest degree improbable that a great Oriental city si> situated 
should (iither have disappeared comjdetely or escaped the notice of travtBcrs ; (2) 
llenalotus implies that I’rofsus attacked the strongest seat of die Oriental power; 
(3) it seems to me (piito certain that Boghaz-keiii was the chief seat of that power. 
Against these arguments it seems injudicious to press so much the force of /card, 
evcai admitting the interpretation of Stein, which I think misses the true character 
of the preposition. Stephanus has the form Pterion, Herodotus Pteric. 
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Or. I p. 405), imist liave passed through Pteria; ^ no doubt, 
that colony owed its great prosperity in early times to the 
fact that it was the nearest point of the coast to the gret.l 
Oriental centre. Hence, Herodotus defines tlie position of 
Ifteria for his G-reek readers by the words, ^ Se Jlrepw; ian 
ravTr]<; to l^x^poraTOv Kara ^umirrjp ttgXij/ • » • 
ficiXio-rd K7] Ketpi&rj (i. 76). 

It is not yet possible to speak of the I’elation whioh 
existed between Pteria and the great empires of the cast : 
we know not how far it was the head of an independent 
monarchy, or how often it was merely subject to Carchemish 
or Xineveh. It does not indeed lie within the scope of tliis 
p:ipcr to treat of the relation between Cappadocia and the 
East, but only of its influence on the civilization of Western 
Asia Minor; the former task must be left to abler hands. It 
will doubtless, with better knowledge of the country, become 
possible to trace the path of government, of commerce, and 
of civilization, across Cappadocia, by means of the rock-cut 
monuments, and of the important religious centres of the 
country. A little west of the Cilician gates are the rock- 
sculptures and inscriptions beside Eregli ; at Tyana we found 
a stone with similar sculpture and inscription ; further north, 
near Ghiirun are two rock-inscriptions discovered by Sir C. 
Wilson: Coman a was the greatest Cappadocian sanctuary of 
later days. 

The Eoyal Eoad dates from the time wdien Sardis and 
Pteria were the two chief cities of Asia Minor, and when tliey 
were in regular communication with one another. The 
civilization and merchandize of the east were brought from 
Pteria to Phrygia and Sardis across the Halys. The road 
could hardly be used except for peaceful communication. An 
array could scarcely traverse the gorges of the Hermus, and 
both Xerxes^ and Cjtus the Younger were obliged to take 

Tlie road between Sinope and Pteria probably went, like tlie modern path, 
due soiitli by Boiwad. It traverses a very difficult country. 

- Aecordiiig to Herodotus, Xerxes crossed the Halys into Pliry.s,da, but here he 
divero'tid south to Celaenae; if this account is correct, Xerxes followed the lioyal 
Eoad ” for some time, but came round by Celaenae in order to avoid the Hermus 
route, "which was impracticable for an army. 
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tlic Lyciis route. Can it be ■ believed that Darius would 
have eliosen tliis way for his- Royal Road unless lie had 
foiiiKl it ready made to his hand ? 

KirclihofF and Hirschfeld^ have both reeogni, 2 :ed the neecH- 
s!ty' of explaining the peculiar path taken by the Persian. 
Road ; the theory Avhich they adopt is different finni the one 
which I have given. They consider that the western pa!‘t 
of the road w’-as eoiistnicted to join the old trade road between 
Sinope and the East, but this leaves unexplained the original 
difficulty, viz. why the point of junction was placed so far 
away to the north. Nothing that I have said conflicts 
with their remarks, but I have added a new^ element to the 
theory. 

But direct proof that such a road existed before the Persian 
rule can be added to the indirect argument hitherto given.^ 
In the first place, Herodotus asserts that before 500 b.c. this 
road existed, and was kiiowm by xiristagoras. But if it 
existed before 500 n.c., it was probably made before the 
Persian rule. Darius had not as yet bad time to consolidate 
his empire and form the lines of communication on such a 
vast scale as this road implies. The earlier years of his reign 
were spent in continuous wars. 

Secondly, the bridge by which the road crossed the Halys 
existed in the reign of Croesus (Herod, i. 75) ; and a bridge 
implies a road in regular use. 

Thirdly, the Lydian kings seem to have paid some atten» 
tion to the road system of their empire, and to have perhaps 
even measured them ; this may be gathered from Herodotiis^s 
account of the roads in the Maeander and Lycus valleys, and 
the boundary pillar erected by Croesus at the fork of the 
roads in Kydrara (vii. bO). 

Fourthly, this road explains why the old Greek mytho- 
logy localizes most of its Phrygian myths in the Sangarius 
valley. 

^ Bcri. Monaisb. 1857, p. 12G f. ; Hirscbfeld, Apameia-Cthmme, p. 7 (extr. 
fr. Bert, Abhand!. 1875). 

^ It is now udniittod tliat tlie eastern half of the Royal Road existed long- 
before the rersian rule ; see Stein on Herod, v, 62, p. 52. 
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FiftBlyj all the important centres of Phrygian commeree, 
except Apameia, such as Pessinns and ' Gordium, the chief 
religions centres similar to Comana, all the most remarkable 
Phrygian monuments with one exception^ and the chief 
remains of early Phr 3 ^gia, lie along this road. 

If the Iloj^al Road was originally the road between Sardis 
and Pteria, the capitals of the West and East, its formation 
cannot be later than the accession of the Mermiiad dynasty, 
687 B.a, when the attention of the Lydians was diyerted 
from the East and turned towards the Greeks. On the other 
hand, it is well known that the Heracleid kings did not 
trouble tliemselyes about the coast-line, but looked towards 
the East. A consideration of the early history of Lydia 
makes it probable that the beginning of the power of Sardis 
is contemporaneous with the formation of a permanent road. 
It is a most important and wide-reaching fact that inter- 
course between Cappadocia and Lydia existed sufficient to 
form for itself a regular road at least as early as the ninth 
B c. ; this fact, if it be admitted, is the key to the whole 
history of the country in early time. In another place I 
have argued that the art and therefore the whole civili- 
sation of JSTorthern Phrygia is derived from Pteria ; and 
long before Greek influence began to penetrate into Phrygia 
we are obliged to consider that the civilization of Pteria 
must have been spreading westwards, and its growing 
ascendency in Phrygia and Lydia demanded facility for 
communication with the East. We shall hardly be wrong 
in tracing this advance of Cappadocian influence to the 
expansive power of its religion. It is impossible among a 
primitive people for such interchange of ideas to take place 
except under the influence of religion. Art in its earliest 
stages is hieratic, and this character certainly belongs to 
almost every rock-sculpture in Lydia, Phrygia, or Cappa- 
docia. It was therefore as the servant of religion that art 
diiiiised itself westwards. 


1 The tomb of Mygdon, at Steetorion near Ai}ameia, Pans, x. 27. 
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One iiiiglit also explain tlie resemblance of Cappaclociuri 
and Phrygian civilization by an actual conquest of Phrygia 
and Lydia. But its own proselytizing power, and not con- 
quest, spread this religion over Thrace and ilueerlonia into 
Greece; and the pt^esuraption is that it spread in a similar way 
over Phrygia and Lydia.^ It must however be loft to future 
investigation to determine whether Western xisia Minor was 
ever actually conquered by the Cappadocians. This religion 
developed wherever it went great religious centres, where a 
hierarchy of priests ruled over a district peopled by Hiero- 
douloi ; at Ephesus and at Comana, the “west and the east, 
the same character is apparent. It is now no longer a matter 
of doubt that the civilization of xisia Minor always tended to 
this character, and that secular rule was a development 
of later time, peihaps always more or less under Greek influ- 
ence. Strabo (p. 535) has described the gradual growth 
of kingly power beside that of the priesthood in Comana ; 
and we si i all probably not be wrong in believing that the 
Phrygian kings in like manner were in close relation with 
the priesthood. 

Ijet us now try to follow this road step by step, following 
the line between Pteria and Sardis ; we shall then find that 
we go along a series of great cities and priestly centres, 
some of which sank into insignificance during the historical 
period, and retained only the recollection of their former 
greatness. It crossed the Halys by a bridge^ whicli was 
strongly guarded, wyKai re erreicn,, rm Bie^eXdcrac irdtra 
dvdj/crjj Kal ovrea Sie/cirepap top rrorapbop* kclI <j)ukafcrijpiop 
IJbija eV'auTw. These jjhylcilierki^ which Herodotus mentions 
also in xlrmeiiia and at the Cilician Gates, w^ere originally, 
doubtless, barriers where every traveller crossing from one 
eountiy to another was carefully scrutinized. It is clear 

^ I liope liereafter to trace the southern road across the peninsula hy Icordum, 
and to show that it also grew through the spread ot' religion and eivilizutiun, not 
through foreign conquest. 

j'lerodotus distinguishes throughout those rivers that were crossed hy boat, 
prfvcrl TTepT^rh, and he tells us that Croesus had a bridge to cross the Halys 
(i. 75}. 
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that the road and bridge existed . when Abe Ilalys was 
a boundary river between ■ Lydia and ^ Cappadocia ; tlie 
guard-house perhaps dates from the time when the limits 
between Lydia and 'Media were fixed at, the Halys^ and 
the relations between the two countries settled by treaty, 
585 B.c. 

From the words of Herodotus, one is tempted to believe 
that the very place of the crossing may still be traced. 
A bridge made at so early a period was probably placed 
where nature offered special facility, and we might hope 
that the crossing would strike the eye of any traveller 
by some marked features. It was perhaps situated at the 
very place where we crossed by a Turkish bridge last 
June. In going from Ancjwa to Yuzgat, six hours south 
of Pteria, wc took not the north road by Kalejik, which 
Perrot followed, but another road that crosses the Halys 
further south at a very remarkable place. The broad river 
flowing north through a wide level plain is obstructed by a 
great mass of rocks, through the heart of which it forces its 
way in a deep narrow chasm. The point where the river 
suddenly contracts is, as Sir C. Wilson remarked,^ exactly 
the place where a bridge of an early period might be 
looked for. 

The north road by Kalejik is nearer the direct route 
between Ancyra and Pteria than the south road. One 
must suppose that the southern and longer route was pre- 
ferred from the facility of the bridge over the Ilalj's ; and 
the route coincides better with known remains. On the road 
leading direct south from Boghazkeui to Yuzgat, we found 
half-way an artificial mound : Sir G. Wilson said that this 
was the point where the road from Tavium would naturally 
join the road we were travelling, and that the mound might 
mark the site of a guard-house. Between the mound and 

^ ^ The remarh was made with reference to the Eoman period, when the principle 
of pie arch was thoroughly developed. Close to the eastern hank there is a large 
artiiieial mound, such as are very common in Cappadocia and Lyeaonia, and were 
called by the ancients “mounds of Semiramis.” Strabo attributes to the Syrians 
the invention of roads, bridges, and artificial mounds, p. 736 . 
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llof^lirizkoiiij ilio road gws. tbroiigb . a'long narrow gleiij and 
Pteria was placed on the hills at the point where this gleii 
fjpens to tlie north on a wide plain* The Boyal Roinl way 
liave traversed this glen, passed the artifieial inouiicl, and 
gone on straight to Taviuin,- whose cnltus of Zens was one of 
the (‘liiof religions of Eastern Galatia. From Taviura the 
so!itlH*rn route to Ancyra is roore direct than the northern, 
though it would appear that the later Roman road took the 
northern. Two mile-stones, the thirty-fifth and thirty-ninth, 
liave been found at Kalejik (CJ.L. iii. 309, 310) ; the}" must 
mark the Roman road. ; 

After crossing the Halys, the Royal Road probably went b}" 
Ancyra, the name of which marks it as an old Phrygian city, 
while its foundation was attidbuted to Midas (Pans. i. 4, 5). Some 
remains of its early art still exist (Perrot, p. 224 and pL 32). 
A fine lion in relief on a slab of stone, built into a Turkish 
foimtain, shows the peculiar art of Asia Minor at its best. 
M. Perrot also gives a photograph of a marble lion in Angora ; 
it is carved in the round, and is much decayed. At the cross- 
ing of the Ilalys, there sits by the roadside a lion also of 
marble, which may perhaps also belong to an early period. 
The natives spoke of cuttings among the rocks beside the 
bridge, but I did not succeed in finding anything except one 
small niche of peculiar form. 

From Ancyra the road 'went by Gordiura. The site of this 
town has not yet been found, but after Mordtrnann’s excellent 
discussion,^ no doubt remains that it is in the Haimaneh dis- 
trict, west from Pessinus, on the other side of the Halys. 
The Royal Road must therefore have passed close to the rock- 
cut monuments of Giaour-Kalessi in the Haimaneh, whose 
similarity at once to the pseudo-Sesostris figures near 
Nymphio and the sculptures of Pteria, is so marked. Gor- 
dium was one of the great commercial towns of Phrygia 
(Livy, xxxviii. 18). 

From Gordium the road crossed the Sangarius to Pessinus, 

^ Gordium, Fessinus, Sivri Hissar,’* ia Mimch. Gel. Anz. 1861 ; Perrot, 
p. 154. 
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the most famous of all the centres of Cjhele- worship, and also 
a great commercial city (Strab. xii. p. 567). 

Next it passed by Orcistos, the old city which, in its later 
decline, still boasted of the ancient roads that passed through 
it and of the early kings who glorified its history (see Momm- 
sen’s commentary on C.I.L. hi. No. 352, p. 67). In another 
place I have traced the gradual decay of Orcistos and 
the other ancient cities of the district, and the rise of the 
later city Nacoleia, showing the connexion between the 
prosperity of each and the road on which it lay.^ 

Thence the road went straight west to cross the Phrygian 
mountains. It passed through the rock necropolis beside the 
Tomb of Midas, and close to the important city, which has 
been described in Joiirn. Hell. Stud. 1882, pt. i. At the 
point where it entered on the valle}’' in which these remains 
are situated a strong fort on a rocky hill commanded it ; 
this fort, now called Pishmish Kalessi, has been described 
and engraved by M. Perrot (p. 144 and pL 8), The 
road can still be actually traced in the rock beneath the 
fort, and a few miles north-west, beside Doghanlii Kalessi. 
In corroboration of this bold statement, I maj?' quote a 
sentence from a letter of Sir 0. Wilson, written from quite 
another point of view: /^The fragments of a road we saw 
near the old Phrygian city . ... I could not be certain of 
without laying down my sketches ; it at any rate crossed the 
Phrygian mountains more or less at right angles.” The 
road is made like the early Greek roads, described by CoL 
Mure {Tour in Greece^ 2^1) and by Curtins {GescJi, d, 
WegehauB h, d, Gr, p. 13). Two parallel ruts for carriage- 
wheels to run easily are cut in the rock.^ I have traced 
exactly such a rock at Phocaea, coming from the old mill- 
stone quarries down to the water. This road is therefore no 
Homan work, it belongs to an older stage of civilization and 
an older system of routes. 

^ Joum. Hell. Stud. 1882 , pt. i. ‘‘Inscrr. it, iTsacoleia.” 

® I have unfortuuately no note of the breadth between the wheels. On the 
breadth of Greek waggon-roads see Mitth. Inst, Ath. iii. p. 29 . 
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It wont on sliglaly nortli of west- to Ivirka [Le. Forty 
Aglnis^^)^ wliere an old village named Poutanos was sitii- 
atofl in the Eom^aii period. At - this point it crossed the 
inouiitaiiis, wliicH form a- plateau running north and souili 
with perpendicular sides. Thence the course of tlie road 
is quite uncertain : ^ it joined the Hermus valley at some 
pointy and crossed the Katakekaumene probably near Coloe, 
the great priestly centre of the district. It entered the 
middle Ilenniis valley just . opposite Sardis, passed close 
beside lake Coloe and the Lydian neci'opoHs, and ended at 
the nearest strong point on the opposite mountains, the steep 
hill on which Sardis was founded. ' 

Such was the main road across Asia Minor in the earliest 
period to which our knowledge extends : it was maintained 
in defiance of the natural difficulties, through the necessity 
for intercourse between Sardis and the north-east; and when 
Sardis ceased to be a capital citj^ and Pteria disappeared from 
liistory, this road also sank into decay. It ^vas unsuited for 
a commercial route, and trade with the east either turned 
towards Sinope, or was under the Persians carried across 
Lycaonia to Geiaenae and the Lycus valley. The latter road 
is the one of which we hear throughout the Greek and the 
Eornan period ; but Strabo (p. 5f39) knew that it was not an 
ancient route. The red earth of Cappadocia was called 
Siriopic, being brought by Sinope before the land trade-route 
had grown. Another probable route of this early period 
has been described in the BuUetm de Corresp, IlelL 1882 
(July) ; it led from the city of the Midas-Necropolis by 
Ayazeen and Hieropoiis (Sandukli), in an almost straight 
line south to Geiaenae. 

As civilization found new centres, a new road-system w'^as 

^ It perhaps passed through Bennisoa (Altotash), wltli its priestly college, 
Bemieitai, of Zeus Benmos. This supposition coniieets it with a religions centre, 
and coincides with a route marked by nature and still followed, by Ushak and 
Kouhu It may also have gone tiixough Kouni, a still unknown site, which was 
certainly not very far from the line of the road. The name may be an old reli- 
gious one, like "Apollo Kuiineios with his hereditary priests the jiurinidai at 
Athens. The most prt)bable route however is by Ancyra, and thence down the 
liermus by Kadoi to Coioe. 
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required. The connection between Asia Minor and tlie East 
was broken. The Hellenistic and Roman periods enconraa:ed 
a systiun in wliicL Epliesus was the port where the niercliiiii- 
dize of Asia Minor was collected for transport to the West. 
Apanioia-Cclaenae and Mazaca-Caesareia were the two chief 
emporia of the interior, to which the productions of the 
country wore brought, and the great road was that which 
connected these three important cities. The foundation of 
OoDstantinople introduced a new centre and a new system of 
roads, which has lasted till the present time. The great lines 
of communication all lead to Constantinople. Apameia is 
now no longer on the direct road ; and though nothing can 
altogether neutralize the advantages of its splendid situation, 
which will become once more apparent when the railway 
reaches it, its history has been a declining one ever since the 
ibundation of Constantinople. Oaesareia-Mazaca, on the con- 
trary, continued as important as ever under the new system. 
It is as well placed for the connexion with Constantinople as 
for that with Ephesus and Rome, and it continues to be the 
great eastern centre of trade. 

Each of tliese three periods in the history of Asia Minor 
must be separately studied; in each it will be found that 
certain points are of great importance, which are of no 
consequence in the others, and hardly a case exists where 
the same city has maintained its importance through all 
three. In the first period Sinope and Miletus for the sea- 
borne traffic, Pteria and Sardis for the land roads, were the 
chief centres. In the second period, Ephesus,^ Apameia and 
Caesareia took their place. In the third period, all tend to 
Constantinople. 

^ Epliosiis takes the place whick Miletus or any port on the Maeancler Talley 
would have held had their harbours remained opeii. In later time Ephesus also 
lost its harbour, and trade passed to Smyrna. 
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IL — The RcicK-sctrLPTUEEs of Boghazkeui and Euyuk,^ 

Tlie woiiflcrful rock -sculptures near Pteria are, as 3L Pcrrot 
lias proved^ a series of religious represeutatioiLS. 1 believe 
fliat tlieir explanation has been hindered by one mi scon cf ‘pi ion 
of' Perrot^s, whose account is in general accurate and sympa- 
tbetiij. ]^Iany of tbe figures which he considers male seemed 
to me undoubtedly female, I came to Pteria fresh from the 
perusal at Ancyra of the only copy of M. PerroPs Fo//r///c that 
exists in Asia Minor; but, after two hours’ examination, Sir C. 
Wilson and I both came independently to the same conclusion, 
that the majority of the figures were female. We were for- 
tunately able to remain a second day at Pteria, and I spent about 
five .hours examining every figure specially in this regard. 
In many cases the sex is quite uncertain, but only a few are 
certainly male, and a large number are certainly female. 
Oil the wdiole, I came to the conclusion that the sculptures 
were the monument of a religion in which the female sex 
played a much more important part than the male, and that 
in various cases wdiere the sex was doubtful, the probability 
lay on the female side. Bachofen {das Mutter rcchl)^ along wdtli 
many untenable liypotheses, has shown how great an influence 
belonged to the woman in Asia Minor, and this influence is 
of course creative of or dependent on religious sanction : and 
Gelzer has proved that the liydian religion attached special 
importance to the female (Rhein. Mas. xxxv. p. 516). The 
character of the sculptures at Pteria is therefore in accordance 
with the analogy of Asia Minor.^ 

IVo facts suggest a false idea as to the sex of the figures. 
In the first place the great mass of the figures fall into twm 
long lines turned towards a central point. The series of 
figures on the left is headed by three gods, that on the right 

^ Tliese notes are printed solely from the wish to call attention to a remarkable 
series of sonlptures, which have us yet been almost completely no;i,’lected. In oar 
hurried journey there was no opportunity of examining them suifieicuitly. Xow 
IleiT Hermann has been charged witli the duty of bringing casts to tlie Berlin 
Museum, and there is every reason to hope that the sculptures will soon he acces- 
sible to study. 

This view was not suggested by a preconceived theory ; in reality it suggested 
ideas which have gradually led to the general theory of early history in Asia 
Minor here and elsewhere expressed. 
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by a goddess; almost all the figures on the right are clearl}^ 
female, several of those on the left are equally clearly male. 
Ileiice the idea arose that the figures of the right are female, 
of the left male. But this idea cannot be carried out com- 
pletely. The goddess who leads the procession on the right is 
followed immediately by a youthful god standing on a leopard ; 
and in the series to the left there are several female figures. 

In the second j^lace, the wearing of the short tunic seems 
to prove that more tlian half the figures are male. Closer 
examination makes this doubtful. Most of the figures are 
armed, and it is obvious that if women are going to fight 
they cannot wear long sweeping robes. Female warriors were 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of the religion of 
Asia Minor and particularly of Cappadocia ; and I should not 
hesitate to consider the twelve armed figures^ in the narrow 
passage opposite the most mysterious and perhaps the most 
sacred figures of the whole to be Amazons. 

The idea of women as fighting and as warlike, finds its 
religious justification in the warlike goddess who was one of 
the chief manifestations of divinity : and the masculine air, 
the short dress, the flatness of the bosom, are quite in the 
spirit of a religion, of which it is characteristic to raise itself 
above the distinction of sex. Its essence^ lies in the adoration 
under various forms of the life of nature, that life subject 
apparently to death, yet never dying, but reproducing itself 
in new forms, different, and yet the same. This perpetual 
self-identity under varying forms, this annihilation of death 
through the power of self-reproduction, was the object of the 
enthusiastic worship of Asia Minor with all its self-abandon- 
ment, its periods of complete immersion in the divine nature 
and of superiority to all moral distinctions and human ties, 
its mixture of the obscenest symbolism and the most sublime 
truths. The mystery of self-reproduction, of self-identity 
amid diversity, is the key to explain all the repulsive legends 
that cluster round that worship, and all the manifold mani- 

^ Perrot, Voyage Arclieologique, pi. 52. 

I must liere assume unproved that theory of the character of Phrygian religion 
which seems required by the facts of its history. 
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‘.stations or cinBofliiiients of. the divine life that are carvcal 
on tlic roeks of Pteria. The parent is the child, the mot her 
is the daughter, the father the son ; they seem to nieii 
(liih)rent; religion teaches that they are the same, tliat clealh 
and birth are only two aspects of one idea, and that the birth 
is only the completion of the incomplete apparent death. 

One of the central ideas in the religion is that the clJs- 
tiiiction of sex is not ultimate, is only an appearance, and 
not a real element of the divine- life. In its essence that 
life is self-complete, self-sufficient, continiiall}^ existent ; the 
idea of death comes in with the idea of sex, of incomplete- 
ness, of diversity. The goddess is the earth, the ilother ; 
the god is the Heaven, the Father ; the idtimato divinity 
comprehends both heaven and earth, both god and goddess. 
Hence arises the idea which appears in Greek art as the 
Hermaphrodite, merely a rude symbolical expression of the 
unreality of sexual distinction. Hence also arises the ten- 
dency to confuse or to obliterate the distinction of sex in the 
gods, to represent the goddess with the character of the 
man, the god as womanly and effeminate ; while tlie priest 
of the religion must be neither male nor female. 

The wearing of bracelets and earrings is of course not pe- 
culiar to women, but is practised in many countries by men. 
But I am obliged to say that I could not find them on any 
figure certainly male with one exception, and this exception 
furnishes a strong presumption that they were in Cappadocia 
a feminine ornament. It is a figure that occurs three 
times at Boghazkeui, and twice at Euyiik,^ and il. Perrot 
rightly comes to the conclusion * that it must be the high 
priest ; and it is easy to recognize in it the effeminate 
character, the soft outlines, the long sweeping dress, the 
ornaments of the eunuch high priest so well known in the 
cultus of Gybele.^ This view, to which M. Perrot inclines. 


^ Perrot, j)l 42, 47, 50, 51, 56. Eiiyak is five hoars nortli of Pteria. Here, 
out of the side of one of the large aii;ifieial “ mounds of SemiraniisA' appear the 
doorway and front, covered with sculptures, of some great ]>iilaco or temple. 

? p. 337. 

I must however add that at Ibriz both the husbaudraau-god and his bearded 
priest wear earrings. Lydian men wore earrings (Xen. id. 1, 31]. 
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is made quite certain by tbe subject of tbe following slab at 
Euyuk, which was not seen by him: Sir 0. Wilson got the 
Tillagers to turn over a block, and disclosed one of the most 
interesting scenes of the whole series. 

The accompanying plan shows the position of this slab, 
which. is kttered Z. 



It is on the right hand as one enters the great door- 
way, guarded by the two Sphinxes (9 and 10). The two 
blocks on the left side of the entrance (7 and 8) are each 
6 feet 6 inches long; so that the length of the entrance 
way is exactly 13 feet. Now Z is 7 feet 3 inches long, and 
the block (11) is 5 feet 9 inches long, so that these two 
exactly fill up the right side of the entrance way. It is 
remarkable that there is no sculpture on the side of the 
block (11); while on the short end which forms the first 
slab of the series in the front wall, the seated deity, 
Parrot, pL 66, is carved. Both the blocks (7 and 8) 
on the left side of the entrance way are adorned with 
reliefs; one of those on the right side is carved, and the 
other is left plain. I know no explanation of the apparent 
anomaly. 

At the right hand of the scene on the slab (Z) a deity 
sits with the feet resting on a footstool, one in front of the 
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ollic?r; the figure is mucli worn, but in all that remains it is 
<?xa€tlj the same as the seated ' goddess on pL 00 . Towards 
this cloity a procession advances, headed by the figure of 
ivhich wm are speaking. His dress is the same as in all the 
Kciiiies where Perrot has engraved’ him : in his riglit hand 
he, as usual, holds the lituiis, while with the loft he pours 
from an oiiiochoe a libation, which' falls on the front foot of 
the seated deity. Behind him is the ■ priestess, with her 
hands in the position that seems to be characteristic of 
women in the art of Cappadocia, The right hand holds out 
some round object in front of her face, the left hand carries 
some object to her -mouth. It is now impossible to tell 
W’hether she wore earrings. She is dressed in the long 
sweeping dress which she wears in the scene on pL 50, 
fig. 1. Behind her come two other figures, which are inuch 
worn ; they seem to have been dressed in short tunics and a 
cloak W'hich hangs so as to cover one leg and leave the 
advanced leg bare. The figures at the extremities of this 
slab have been destroyed by the small stones on whieli it has 
fallen. Fortunately the two in the middle have not suffered 
so much, and it seems hardly open to doubt that they ai'c 
the chief priest and priestess of the cultus; and the same 
view is suggested by the scene on pL 5G (Perrot). Here 
also the subject seems to be a procession approaching the 
divine presence. An altar of peculiar shape is placed in 
front of a small figure of a bull, evidently a religious symbol, 
standing on a high pedestal. The very same male and 
female figures, in the same dress, the male carrying in his 
right hand the lltuuSf approach the altar. The priestess 
wears earrings. 

At Boghazkeui the priest is seen three times (pis. 42, 47, 
50, 51). On pi. 50-1 he is represented walking beside a tall 
figure, whose arm is affectionately twined round his neck. 
Perrot would fain make this pair a man and woman, but is 
obliged to acknowledge that the little figure is clearly male. 
To our eyes the tall figure is equally clearly female. It is in 
high relief, and the face stands out from the rock with an 
exquisitely delicate contour — bold, determined, and yet femi- 
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nine. The figure is far the finest of all the series, and looks 
almost like the creation of a different art. In the midst of 
rude work and inartistic symbolism, it recalled to me the 
Amazons of the Maussolleum frieze.^ It is evidently the 
NiK}]4>opo<i 6ed of an inscription of Comana (Jonrn. Philol 
1882), the warlike goddess who was characteristic of the 
Asia Minor W’orship. Like the Lj’dian Omphale, she bears 
the weapons, and her male companion is the effeminate and 
iin warlike god. 

This companion is At\"s, at once her favourite and her 
priest, her son and her paramour. The god was the type of 
all succeeding priests, who bore at Pessiniis his name as an 
official title:- each priest wore the insignia, and was said 
to imitate the self-mutilation of the god. That priests and 
priestesses should wear the dress, bear the name, and represent 
the personality, of the god whom they served, was common 
in Greek religion also. The priests of Bacchus were Bacclioi, 
the female celebrants Bacchai; the priests of Sabos or Sabazios 
were also called Saboi; and many other examples may be 
found in Hermann, Lehrb. d, Gr. Rel. § 37, 

The frequency with which the priest appears shows how 
great w\as his importance in the religion, and his influence 
among the people. He was the embodiment of the god living 
always among his people and explaining to them always 
through the oracle, which was a never-failing accompaniment 
of the Asian religion, the will of heaven. This is in complete 
agreement with all that we know of political organization and 
government among the people of Asia Minor, before they were 
afiected by Greek influence. Either the priesthood compre- 
hended the kinghood in itself and exercised supreme power, or 
the priest was at least coordinate with the king in rank and 
social power." The same thought is suggested by the scene 

1 One wlio looks at the plates in Perrot, 50 and 51, will at once sav tliat I am 
WTon^f on tliis point, and that the figure is certainly female. But before judiring, 
one should bear in mind that the photograph on pi 5i is use] ess, and that tbe 
drawing on pi. 50, being made by one who thought the figime male, lose.s all the 
feminine character. 

‘■i See Inner, puldished by Mordtmann, Gordunn, Pessinus, and Sivrihissar ’’ 
Munch. Gel. Anz. 1862. 

3 Str. p. 667 : Curtius on Ephesian history, JSeitr, Gesch. Kleinas, 
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on pi. 47 (Perrot).:', Here ..'the. priest is reprosentcHl as of 
MiperluiiiKiii size, standing with his' feet on two large olijects, 
in siuipe like cones with rounded points; these are quite 
cliflereiit in character and form from .the mouiilairis on "which 
till* gods stand. He is evidentlj: the apparent god, coordi- 
rijit.ecl with the other manifestations of the divine nature on 
the rocks around, smaller in size than the greatest of these, 
but larger than many of them. In all the three eases where 
this figure occurs at Pteria, it is accompanied by a remark- 
able symbol: this symbol is not always the same, but the 
three are only slight modifications of one type. The varia- 
tions are doubtless of great importance, and will in time 
peihaps tlirow much light on the scenes in which tliey occur. 
They are all composed of symbols, such as occur in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions that are characteristic of the rock- 
sculptures of Asia Minor, so placed together so as to form 
something like a nauJiOs^ bounded on eacli side by two Ionic 
columns. In the example of pL 47, a figure of a man in 
peculiar dress, standing on a long boot laid on its side, is 
represented between the columns : in the example on p. 50, 
where the goddess stands beside her priest, the same position 
is occupied by what Perrot considers to be undoubtedly a 
2)h(iUm. 

It follows from the nature of tliis religion that on the 
rocks of Pteria we must expect to find in the diversity of 
divine personages many various manifestations of the one 
divine life. The attempt to explain them must begin by 
studying the cases where the same figure is repeated with 
slight variations, and must have at its disposal either the 
original sculptures or satisfactory representations of them. 
The photographs published by M. Perrot, welcome as they 
are, cannot be made the basis of a satisfiictory discussion. 
In every figure I could see numberless details which are 
quite invisible on the photographs: the light is very bad 
among the rocdcs, the apparatus can often not bo put at the 
proper position, and nothing except either a series of careful 
drawings, made with the help of photographs, or a complete 
set of casts, can supply the place of the originals. 
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The head of the series of figures on the right is a female 
deity standing on a Hon, which has its feet placed on four 
mountains. On her head is' the turreted crown, which was 
in Greece the distinguishing mark of the Asian goddess 
Cybele, but wdiich, from its frequent occurrence at Pteria, 
can hardly be more than the mark of womanhood, of the 
female sex in its properly female function and not as setting 
aside the distinction between male and female. She holds 
her hands in the attitude which is characteristic of women 
in the art of Cappadocia ; the right hand raises a symbol in 
front of her, the left holds some object towards her Hiouth. 
She is followed by a youthful god standing on a leopard, 
whose feet also are planted on naoimtains. In this pair one 
must recognize the mother and son, Cybele and Atys in one 
of bis manifestations, Demeter and Dionysos. The leopard 
on which the god stands is the favourite animal of the Greek 
Dionysos. A few other examples of the connexion between 
the sculptures of Pteria and the religion of Phrygia and 
Lydia have been given in Joiirn, Hell Stud, 18S2. But few 
of the figures on these rocks have their character so plainly 
expressed as these examples ; and without better material for 
study, the wdiole set must remain unexplained. 

III. — Akchaic Phrygian Ikscriptioks. 

The copies of these inscriptions have been made very 
carefully, and with special attention to the forms of the 
letters. I had Mordtmann^s copies of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
7, 8 and 9 in my hands, and compared them with the 
original ; in them I found more than twenty inaccuracies. 
Steuart is far more trustworthy, but he has several faults, and 
did not copy accurately the shape of the letters. Texier has 
also copied Nos. 1, 2, 7> 8 and 9d 

1 Steuart, Ancient Mommmits of Lydia ami Phrygia ; Morcltmaim, Sitzioigsb. 
Lair. Akad. 1862, p. 25; Texier, Asie Mineure. As tlio Fliryo-ian alphabet 
does not distiu<?uish long and short vowels, the inscriptions cannot be transliterated 
by the Greek symbols ; I have therefore used the Roman character to transcribe 
them. I shall often refer to M, Schmidfs remarks on these inscriptions (Neue 
Lyk. Stxid. 136), and to Fick’s discussion of the Phrygian glosses in the last 
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As ill all arcliaic Greek inscriptions, it is cllfficult to clis- 
and lamhdri, ' One. of tliese is represieuiecl. 
ahvsi}’s I)}* A, the other is given- as -F, or f', or ^ , or [Mahups 
f . It is more in accordance with' analogy to inakc 3 the 
foniier and the liiitQV lambda:^ this reading gives 

words easier to interpret in the inscriptions. For example^ 
ill A"o. 12 we have the choice hetween hnhile wai. nmtar 
bddtje^ in Ko. 1 between lamUaei and gamgtaeL 

Another diiScuit symbol occurs in two forms,' used , in. 
tlie same word in Nos. 2 and o ; the forms are 9 and 
^ d It occurs in , tlie first syllable of a word between 
htppa and hta and can therefore hardly be koppcL ' Nor -can 
it be pdii, for aspirates are not found in Phrygian, ' It must 
therefore be some symbol 'unknown in the later Greek alpha- 
bet, such as occur in the alphabets of Garia, lijoia, and 
Pa'oiphylia. The tw^o variants have very little resemblance 
to one another, but one of them is not unlike the symbol 
used ill f ity No. 7. It is not allowable to understand this 
symbol as psi^ for no symbol m is known, and xi is older than 
pd (see Iiirelih. Gr, Alplu p. 38). If the form T is a 
variant of f , the sound may perhaps be a palatal sibilant, 
like that which is represented by the symbol T or f in 
Cariim, Lycian, and Pamphylian. The oldest form must then 
be 9 or ^ , and later forms are T, Lp , Y and f . If this 
hypothesis he correct, K f in the older Phrygian inscriptions 
reprc'-sents which in No. 7 (the latest of all in my opinion) 
is represented by K 5 , 

Zefa is one of the commonest symbols. According to Fick 
it represents an original gJu It occurs frequently as the final 
letter (see 7, 8 , 9), and must in these cases represent simply 
a soft sibilant. W"e find that on coins of Brouzos, the only 

f)t Ids jRhemnlige SprashemlieiL I may add that in evory (liscrepnney 
my reading ami the published copies, the reader may understand tliut I 
specially eeinpurcd tlje older copy with the stone. I made my own i.'opics of 
2, 3. 7, 8, 0, cf>mpared them with the older copies, and then compared each with 
the st^me. Time i'aih^Mi me in the case of 4, 5, 6. 

^ The form p for hnubda occurs in an archaic inscription of Arcesine in 
Amorf^os, a Milesian colony {BtiU. Corr* MdL 1882, p. 187) : ^ and w'ere 
used tor htiubda in Arg’os, 

“ The second fonii may possibly he mors complicated, as the stone is worn. 

TOL. XV.— [hew SEBIE8,3 
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autonomous specimen spells the name with sigma, all the later 
ones with zeta : ^ and in the inscriptions, a final zcfa occurs 
very frequently in 7, 8, and 9 (the latest), rarely in any 
other. 

T/ieia and H are the only old Greek letters that are 
wanting in Phrygian. No aspirates occur either in the early 
Phrygian or in the Phrygian inscriptions of the Eomaii 
period ; and cases occur where an original aspirate is repre- 
sented by the corresponding consonant. The language had 
therefore, like Latin, lost the aspirates and did not need the * 
theta. Perhaps the want of H is accidental, and it might he 
found if longer inscriptions were kn own. 

Sigma is represented in the oldest inscriptions by a seven 
or five-barred zigzag, like a serpent : then seems to come 
a four-barred sigma, and last, a form with three bars, the 
usual one on early Greek inscriptions. In the Attic 
alphabet the four-barred sigma seems to be later than the 
three-barred, but in Naxos, where the alphabet can be 
traced very far back, the four bars occur in the oldest known 
inscriptions, wdiile the three bars are known only in those 
which are later 

It is natural to inquire how the Phrygians learned 
their alphabet. It is evident that they use the Greek 
alphabet, and not the Phoenician ; they employ the upsilon, 
and have modified the same symbols to serve as vowels 
that the Greek alphabet uses for this purpose. There- 
fore, either they learned from the Greeks or the Greeks 
from them. 

It is impossible for two reasons to believe that the Phry- 
gians originated the alphabet. In the first place the 
Phrygian alphabet has no theta, while the Greek has this 
Phoenician symbol. Secondly, the original Phoenician form 
is retained more closely, especially in the case of iota, in 
Greek than in Phrygian. It seems certain that Phrygian 
was borrowed from Greek at a particular stage of its de- 

^ Kim. ChrotK viii. p. 59: Annalu 1861, p. 149. 

* Even those which are later go back nearly to the sixth centiirv : see Frankel, 
drch, Ztg, 1879, p. 84. 
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YCilopmf3iit. If SO5 lioAY did ..tbe;;.Greek alpluibet inivfd sfi 
far away from the Greek world ' as the source of the 
Sang-iriiis ? 

Bcffiire trying to answer this question, let us look tii 
Ko. Jth wliicli is inscribed on two sides of a large blrii^k 
of the country stone in the ^ullage of Euyuk ; it is evidenily 
tlie same as that copied by Mox'dtmann in the same place 
(So, 14 ), but he did not observe that the stone was inscribed 
on two sides. It is probably hopeless to think of explaining 
this tnscriptioii ; but the fact of its existence beyond the 
Hakrs, ill a country where many inscriptions in hierogtyphies 
occur, is very remarkable. Euyuk is, as we have seen, an 
early site Avhere the art and religion of Cappadocia are 
presented in the same forms as at Pteria. The same alpha- 
bet with the same peculiar character, the same elongated 
iau with a little cross line at the top, the same five-harred 
mgmit of serpentine form, etc., occur at Euyuk and in 
Plirygiad 

In attempting to connect the scattered fragments of tim 
past history of Asia Minor, this fact is very important, and 
two inferences may be drawn from it. In the first place, 
the inscription at Euyuk must be transliterated on the 
analogy of the Phrygian inscriptions. In the second place, 
any theory as to the way in which the Phrygians learned the 
alphabet must account for the use of the same alphabet in 
Cappadocia. 

The first idea that occurs to one’s mind is that the Phry- 
gians learned the alphabet from the Greeks of Ionia. If so, 
it must have been learned by the Lydians first, and must 
then have been imparted by them to the Phrygians, and 
thence have spread into Cappadocia ; we should then have an 
instance where education propagated itself back from the west 
to the east of Asia Minor. This could not begin to take place 
before the rise of the Mermnad dynasty and the opening up 

^ I do n,ot think tbat the inscription from Euyuk in symbols partly Greek 
by ilamilton, Travels, i. p. 329, is to be relied on for the forms oi‘ tiie 
lette. iiumilton is an accimite observer in most respects, but be had mu 
roali;«ed the value of such details, as is evident from his Greek and jLatia 
inscriptions. 
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of Lydia to Greek influence, at tke very earliest 6f50-6(i0. 
Ifow all that can be gathered as to the state of the Ionic 
alphabet at this time proves that it was much more developed 
than that from which the Phrygian is borrowed. K’oiio nf 
our extant monuments go back much, if at all, beyond tlio 
year 600, but at that time it is certain that the distinction of 
the long and short vovrel e, the compound consonants | and 
the non-Phoenician symbols <j), had all been developed. 
But it is equally certain that the Phrygians learned an 
alphabet which had none of these later characteristics ; and 
it will perhaps appear that the Phrygians actually felt tlie 
want of a long vowel symbol, intermediate between a and e. 
It is therefore not possible to suppose that the alphabet 
transmitted by this route without putting it back to a period 
when we can find no warrant and no analogy to prove 
that intercourse existed between the Greeks and the inner 
country. Only the last necessity would justify such an 
hypothesis. 

The Phrygian inscriptions occur on monuments whicdi 
show no mark of Hellenic influence, but some of which are 
obviously made after the analogy of Oriental work. The 
style of these monuments, so far as he saw them, has led M. 
Perrot to the same conclusion, viz. that the country was at 
the time nnder the influence of the east, and was quite 
ignorant of Greek art. Later than these inscribed monu- 
ments, we see the art of Greece forcing its way into the 
country, and gradually establishing itself and ousting the 
Oriental character. 

Moreover, let us consider how far we are warranted in 
supposing that intercourse existed between the Ionian Greeks 
and the interior of Phrygia, even in the fifth century. It 
seems probable that Herodotus has brought together all that 
he could learn of the character and the history of Asia 
Minor in his great work. The only references w^hich he 
makes to Phrygian history are : (1) the episode of the 
refugee Adrastus at the court of Croesus, (2) the state- 
ment that it formed part of the dominion of Croesus, (3) 
the tale of the throne dedicated by King Midas at Delphi 
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the lime of Gi'ges, wliieli is a slateiiieiit tluit oiie 
ULiX lic‘fritato to accept as liistoricaL Of the geography of 
rkrygia we learn nothing from IloroflotoSj excepi’ Li.s 
jii*}*oiiiit of Celaenue and tlio Lyciis valley. This distrhl 
he had iiimwdi* traversed,^ and here his account is ininiito 
aiiil careful: the contrast with his utter silence about the 
rest id' Phrygia has alread}^ been taken, by others as a 
proof of his ignorance of the country. Of Cappadocia he 
Iniows more than of Phrygia : and here the reason is clear. 
He had gone to Sinope, had coasted along past the llalys, 
and had learned from the Greek traders about the distance 
across to Cilicia, about the course of the llalys and the 
hiidge over it, about Pteria.- Here again the contrast to his 
silence about Phrygia is a proof of his ignorance about 
the latter country. It would therefore appear that the 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks in the fifth century 
about the inteiior of Asia Minor was confined to the reports 
of traders in Sinope, and to the open valley of the Lyeus ; 
of its history they knew only the cases where it had come in 
contact with the Lydians, and vague reports about kings who 
reigned on the Saiigarius, and wdio possessed well-built cities 
(Horn. Ilijmn, A'phr. 112). One of them wms said to have 
presented his own beautiful throne to the god of Delphi 
;{■ Herod. L 

At the time of Xerxes’ expedition the Phrygians were 
armed like the Paplilagoiiians and Cappadocians, while the 
Lydians were armed like the Greeks. The distinction shows 
that the L^'dians had adopted Greek habits ranch more 
thoroughly than the Phrygians ; doubtless the W'arlike 
Merranad kings, who encouraged the Greek connexion, had 
adopted the improved Greek method of warfare. 

These considerations suffice to show that the Greek alpha- 
bet could not have travelled from Ionia direct into Phrygia 
in the seventh century. 

Let us now consider the situation of Asia Minor before 

^ Its trade witli Miletus is probably alluded to by Hippouax, /r. 36, Berprk. 

® Tlie i<leas here stated are exactly those at which Makat arrives, “Ilero- 
dotot’s Aiigabeu liber Asieu,’’ in Uertms^ vi. pp. 302-480. 
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650 B.C., as revealed to ns by tbe remains of its art and 
eivilmtion. We have found that there was a considerable 
intercourse maintained between Pteria and the west.mi 
countries, that the art of Phrygia and of Lydia is at fir^t a 
mere reproduction of and in a more developed form siill 
suggested by the art and civilization of Cappadocia, Lot us 
now compare the picture drawn by Curtius of the commer- 
cial importance of Sinope^ as the emporium of exebange 
between the east and the Greeks {Gr, Gesch. i. 405), and 
remember that Pteria is immediately south of Sinope on the 
high road between it and the east, and that the two cities 
are named in connexion by Herodotus, It is certain tlien 
that Pteria and Sinope were in constant intercourse, and it 
becomes probable that the Greek alphabet was introduced at 
Pteria through this connexion, and thence spread to Phrygia. 
This supposition is in perfect analogy with all that we know 
of the state of Asia Minor in the eighth and seventh centu- 
ries, and requires no hypothetical addition to the forces that 
we know to have been then actually at work moulding the 
history of the time. The Greeks of Sinope got from Cappa- 
docia the manufactures of the East; but they had a far 
more serviceable method of writing, which was doubtless 
of use in commercial transactions. The Cappadocians 
learned the art from the Greeks, and the Phrygians, 
learning it from tbe Cappadocians, apparently turned it 
to account far more than their teachers. The same his- 
torical phenomenon can be seen in the western colonies. 
Etruria and Latium learned the Greek alphabet - from the 
traders of Cumae, the Oeltiberians from the Greek colonies 
of Spain. 

How Sinope was destroyed, and the northern parts 
of Asia Minor, including Phrygia, were ravaged by the 
Cimmerians probably about 670 b.c. The city was not 
refoimded till 630 : and the reasons above given make 
it improbable that the alphabet was learned later than 
this date. It follows then that the Phrygian and Cappa- 

^ Sinope was a colony of Miletns. 
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clofti'ciB alpliabet reveals to us the stage at wliicli the alphabet 
of Hiiiopo and its parent city ' Miletus was in the eiglitli 
cent wry B.e. 

Did the Phrygians learn from the Milesian colonists the 
iioii-Greek symbol t or or did they invent it? Its 
oceiirrc'iice in Caria, the country where Miletus lay, proves 
that the former alternative must be adopted. We are referred 
back to a time when the Greeks were still tiyiiig to accommo- 
date the Phoenician alphabet to their own needs : it is known 
that this operation required a long time and many tentatives 
to perform. The first modification on the Phoenician alphabet 
was the institution of vowel signs : this had beeii accomplished 
before the Phrygians learned to use Greek signs. the 

need of special symbols for some consonants, and for the 
dislinetioii of long and short vowels e and o was felt. It 
required many tentatives to satisfy the w^ant, and various 
methods were tried. The Naxian and Thasian group of 
alphabets use O for the short sound, others do the opposite : 
some use Y to denote the guttural aspirate, others to denote 
psi. Finally the Ionic alphabet, completed before 600 b.c., 
gradually established itself over Greece and Asia Minor. 
At the time when the Phrygians adopted the Greek signs, 
the Ionian alphabet was still in process of formation, and Y 
had not yet acquired its final signification. The steps in this 
process have not yet been determined, but materials are 
gradually accumulating for it ; and important evidence may 
be furnished by the semi-Greek alphabets of Garia, Lycia, 
and Phrygia. Apparently, the Ionic alphabet had not begun 
to distinguish the long and short ^ and o, at the time when 
the Phrygian alphabet diverged from it ; but it was intro- 
ducing new consonantal symbols. Unfortunately the want 
of aspirates in Phrygian deprives us of all information about 
possible symbols for phi and ckL None had yet been devised 
for xi and psh 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 form a group, connected with the Tomb 
of Midas. No. 1 is engraved on the rock above the tomb. 
No. 2 on the carved work at the right-hand side : it runs 
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vertically from top to bottom*^ Botli read from right to left^ 
and tlie letters are of great size, deeply . and squarely cut. 
All the lines are beautifully regular and fine* 

1* rdes (irMaeFais altenanolafo^ midai laFallaei FfOirdivi 
edaes. 

Ales is doubtless the nominative singular of the stem afn 
or atiu^ the name of the chief Phrygian god* It 
occurs as a personal name in the Lydian royal family: 
it was the regular ofiScial name of the high-priest of 
Pessinus. Atd occurs as a feininine name in Phrygia* 
Phrygian cities are often called “Town of 
so attaxa (for attaHa), attoudda (cp. Aloudda, Clan* 
noiidda). Attea of Mysia is also doubtless derived 
from attafia or attefia. The termination -es is 
common in Phrygian, e.g, Tottes, Onnes, les, lives, 
Attes, 

arliiaeFais, The combination ae occurs frequently. It 
may be a device to represent a vowel sound unex- 
pressed by the Greek alphabet. 

almtanodaFos may be compared with Dorti-lafos or 
Dorulas, a Pontic name, implied in the Phrygian 
town Doru-la/'-io-n, and with the Greek 

AlcenmolaFos is a genitive, and the accu- 
sative occurs in Ho. 6 as ahmanolaFan, The word 
therefore belongs to the consonantal declension, the 
termination av in the Greek third declension is 
known in several dialects, especially Cypriote. We 
have an exact parallel in the very common Phrygian 
name Akulas ; this is evidently the same as the 
Lydian Akeles or a river god and hero, and 

the original of the town -name Akkila-io-n for 
AfCfctXdF-w-Vy known from coins. Akulas, Akeles, 
or Acheles is evidently the Greek ^A)(tX€v<;, or 
'"Ax^'XXev^ and Akkilaion the same as ^Axdx6F-io-% 

^ It floes not read upwards, as I^eake says : a mistake on Leake’s part is hardly 
known, hut I had his book in my hand before the Tomb. 
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Midai in evidently the dative of :Midas, wMeli wan one of 
tlic two coramon names' for the kings of Plirjgia. 

iamiifwi is perhaps the dative of an . 4 stem, like TtoXrji : 
tile stem is apparently the same as ' that of the GTeck 
licrO“Hame Laertes. 

Ffjnakiei is the dative of the word Avhieh appears dn, 
Greek as dmf . ; here it must o'bviously agree with ' 
mkki^ and it thus becomes- lavaltaei, which is , a 
dative, and a second name of .Midas. It is probable 
that two other examples of the double name occur 
on this tomb, see Ho. ■■2. 

iihws is evidently third personal singular of a verb. Tlie 
original termination -id of the present tense could 
not have become -si ov -s in Phrygian as, it did in 
Greek, for it remains in the later Phrygian inscrip- 
tions in the form addaket; edaes must therefore be 
a past tense. The is perhaps a long vowel sound, 
aiici we have in edaes the original adhcit, Greek Wy}{r ) ; 
where tlie vowel ao is a sound between a and e. ad- 
dak-H is then the third person singular present of 
a stem dhak^ which is seen in the Greek 6y]fcr]^ edfjfcay 
etc., and it is compounded with a preposition ad, 
Phrygian, like Latin, has no aspirates. 

The meaning, so far as we can guess it, is therefore, 
Ales . . . placed to Midas Laertes, the king. 

2. Baba memeFals j^roitavos h 9 izanaFezos sikeneman cgacs. 
Along with this inscription we must take Ho. 5. Bha meme- 
Fids proltaros k f ianaFezos akamJasnn egaes. 

The two inscriptions are evidently duplicates, except that 
sikeneman in Ho. 2 is replaced by akaraiasim in Ho. 5. There 
are three slight variations : Baba in Ho. 2, Bha in Ho. 5 ; 
9 ill Ho. 2, in Ho. 5 ; s, which occurs in the fourth word 
of Ho. 2, is omitted in Ho. 5. 

The first three words, Baba memeFais proitaFos^ offer an 
exact parallel to the first three words of Ho. 1, ates urklaeFais 
akenanolaFoSf and it cannot be doubted that a similar ex- 
planation applies to both. Proitatm is the genitive of a 
stem which reminds us of the Argive King Proitos 
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and Bis daugliters the Proitides : the nominative miiiBt be 
either Proitu-s or Proitas (like akuim), Mememh, arkmernh 
are nommatives going with the opening personal names; 
the similar termination suggests that they are adjectives : 
Schmidt thinks that they are examples of double name— 
Baba, o ml Memevais, son of Proitu: the double name is 
characteristic of Phrygia in later time. 

Baha is a. form of the common personal name Babas or 
Ouaouas, on which see Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882, pt. i., 
scriptions from Ifacoleia.^^ 

Bikeneman and Akamlamn are evidently accusatives 
governed hj egae^. The termination is probably neuter; see 
No. 7^ miomrni. egcm must be distinguished from edaes of 
the inscr. No. 1. There is no doubt about the readimr. 

O 

Moreover, edms has a dative after it, but there is here an 
accusative instead. We must look for a root ga, not for a 
root gha^ which would in Phrygian rather become zcu Caa 
this root be connected with the transitive sense of the root 
gam or ga seen in some parts of the Greek ^aivw, and 
perhaps in the title 

3. This inscription is engraved along the three walls of a 
rudely-formed cave in the rock on which the Midas tomb is 
cut. The cave is close to the carved front of the tomb on 
the city side. It is about five feet in breadth, and two and a 
half feet deep. At the left-hand side it is now about six feet 
high, at the right-hand side four and a half feet high ; the 
roof slopes down from left to right. The inscription begins 
on the left-hand wall at the front, and runs along it in a 
horizontal line to the back. Then it continues along the 
back wall, not horizontally, but sloping, so as to be parallel 

^ If we consider the situation of these inscriptions, one on the earred 
work of the Midas-tomb, the other facing the spectator as he ascends a flight of 
steps surrounded by rock-sculptures and rock-altars, the possibility suggests itself 
that both refer to the constmetiou of the monuments around : then the inscrip- 
tion over the tomb of Midas (Ho. 1) is the dedicatory formula, that at the side is 
the record of the building — ‘*the artist’s signature.” Sikmtman is then the 
designation of the tomb ; ahamlmun of the place where most of the interesting 
rock-monuments of the city are collected. Ko. 5 is carved on a panel, wdiieh has 
been left simply to strike the eye of the spectator ; it has no connexion either 
with an altar or a tomb, but stands upright and isolated at the side of the steps. 
I need hardly add that this is a suggestion to which I attach no special value. 
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to flic line of tlio roof. On reacliing tlio riglit-liuiicl wall, 
it is coriliiwed along it horizontally. The letters are about 
cighfoeii inches high, and have been cut one and a half fo 
two inelies deep in the rough stone. They have been cut 
apparciifly with a. square chisel, about an inch broad, so that 
tlie sides of the cut are parallel. 

The iiiseription reads: m tugleniz m esurzozoz ioihi^ and 
another word wdiicli is hopelessly gone. It consists either of 
four letters or five ; if it has five, the first is certainly /. The 
second may be either e or F or /, but as the third is almost 
certainly r (it is possible that it is i), we can hardly suppose 
that the second is /. The fourth letter is probably a {g is 
possible, but we can hardly suppose it in this place). The 
last letter is either i or probably the latter. The admissible 
readings therefore ieraz, iFraz, Fraz, eraz\ it is barely 
possible that r and s should be changed to h and /. 

There is room for % on the stone between I and c in the 
second word, and the surface is ■worn, but I could see no sign 
that it had existed. Mordtmann has i in his copy,^ but his 
authority ranks A'cry low. 

The curious word ae occurs also in the verj^ doubtful in- 
scription 13 ; and aez^ probably occurs in 8. 

is, as Schmidt saw, the accusative of Tottes, the 
name of the Phrygian wdio, along with Onnes, brought 
the mysteries of the Cabeiri to Miletus. It is doubtless 
related to the personal names Tatias, Tattion, Tata, Tataia, 
and the name of the lake Tatta. Tatias : Tatas : : Marsuas : 
Masses : : papias : papas : : aineias : aini. Tatas and Tottes 
are variants like Atreus and Otreiis, Attalos and Ottalos, 
Anes and Onnes, etc. 

4. This inscription is engraved on a rock above an altar ; 
but great part of it has been broken awa}", and tliere was 
probably a line above, and certainly a continuation of this 
line to the right. The fragment reads ahasimanaldo* It is 
probable that the words in this inscription were not divided 
by marks of separation, and that these twelve letters do not 

^ I had hiB copy before me, and compared it with the stone to verify this 
point. 
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all belong to one word ; but Sclimidt/s attempt to read Jt of 
course falls to the ground when the position of the fragment 
is explained. 

5. Is engraved on a large square vertical panel cut in 
a rock. This and the last ’ inscription are within a few yards 
of one another, just below the rock sculptures close rilied in 
the Journ. HelL St. 1882, pt. i. “Rock Cemeteries of 
Phrygia.^’ The reading has already been considered. The 
letters are about five inches high, and not finely and deepiv 
cut like the first four inscriptions. 

6. This inscription is engraved on one side of a very 
remarkable rock monument of religious character inside tlie 
Midas city (described /.c.). It is impossible to say whether 
the inscription is complete, but I think it is. The letters, 
about seven inches high, are unfortunately much worn, and 
some are very uncertain. It probably reads aimamkFun 
tizen mogro?anak a?(trz. 

The first two words are quite certain. The third is 
perhaps mogrolanah or arah ; final h occurs also in Ho. 8, 
The fourth word is probably aFarz, possibly agarz. 

7. Reads probably zosesait materez eFeteksetiz oFePin onommi 
la Y it lalxogokez FenaFtiin aFtaz materez. 

This inscription is engraved on the uncut rock over a tomb 
which is carved in a slightly sunk niche. The letters are 
very large, deeply and squarely cut : as on the tomb of 
Midas they are beautifully, shaped, the round letters perfectly 
circular, the straight lines perfectly straight. Ho. 8 is 
engraved, except three letters, on the carved front of the 
tomb, Ho. 9 is partly on the side of the niche, at right 
angles to the face of the tomb, and partly on the carved 
front, I have tried to mark by’’ means of the dotted lines on 
the plate the dijfference of level between the uncut rock and 
the face of the tomb within the niche. ^ 

This inscription apparently falls into two parts, each of 
fi've words, and each beginning with a verb in the third 
person singular present. Each part contains the word 

^ Texier’s plates make it easier to understand tlie character of this tomb and of 
the Midas tomb. 
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eneh contains an accmative ' oFePhtf FeimFf^iti^ and 
a word caifiiiig in eFeipkmiiz, gakelokez* 

iiifiiiiTz k some case of the word that means mother, T^vhitfli 
oecnirs in 11 as mrdar: it is ' perhaps plural. With the 
vowels in maierez, compare Greek pL'rjripa. 

Tin: be<‘Oiid a in nmiar is remarkable, and mav be compared 
with the Eleaii Trardpa, In a late Phrygian inscription of 
the class described at the end' of this article, I find eiiitetlh- 
umm instead of the nsiial elitietikmems eUu, If Schmidt 
is right in making the imperatiye, the indicative, 
of the substantive verb, Greek e<rTfe. The ' vocalisation in.' 
both mU and matar conflicts with the prevalent theor}” about 
the history of the vowel c. The resemblance of onoman to 
the Greek ovoptar is striking, but perhaps delusive ; tlie 
termination -manf however, is doubtless the same as -/tar, 
botli going back to the original •mmiL A similar remark 
applies to the resemblance between aFiaz and Naxian 

dFvTo^, Pampbylian d dro?, Le. motdoH (see ^^Pamph, ImerrP 
in. Journ, IleiL St. i.)* 

8. Frekiiu fegatoz godutut?? aemnoz akeuanoIaFos aez 
mf-dernu (ir^zadin honok akemi)ioJaFo\f\. 

This inscription, like the last, seems to fall into two 
parts of five words each. Each part ends with the word 
(dieiKoiokiFos, each contains an accusative Frekiin and 
vmivrriii arezmilru If a verb could be discovered among 
the other words, it might be easier to understand the con* 
strueiion of the sentence. 

Frvkiai is perhaps accusative of the Phrj^gian name, which 
is represented in Greek as ^op/cu^ leader of the Phrygians 
at Troy (IdW, ii. 862). 

9. aianhen knrzmiezou tanclerfoz. As Xos, 7, 8, and 9 are 
on one tomb, it is possible that they should be read con- 
tinuously ; in that case 8 probably gives the beginning and 
9 the end. The inscription seems metrical, 

10. Apein? o?ek((deFa}ios. The first word is either ffpdai 
followed b}^ punctuation, or apeki\ or apelan. It is not quite 
certain that punctuation marks are employed in this inscrip- 
tion. The letters on the prepared part of the rock are finely 
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and deeply cut, after the fashion of the inscriptions 1-3 
Those at the right-hand side are much worn and difficult 
to read with certainty. Apelan may recall Doric Apollon or 
Etruscan Aplun. 

11. matar hihile.........tozen. This inscription was the 

only one that we found in the necropolis at Ayazeen. It 
is cut in the rock above a rock altar ; the whole being placed 
in a deep oblong niche, about fourteen feet broad and eioht 
in height. About forty letters in the middle have been 
purposely defaced by human hands. The last five letters, 
which are more sheltered than the first, are cut with the 
same deep square fashion as inscriptions 1-3. 

It is very tempting to see here a place of worship of the 
Phrygian Cybele, and over the altar to read the invocation 
“ Mother Cybele.” 

12. I did not observe, till too late, that this inscription, 
taken from Steuart, is a poor copy of that given above, under 
Eo. 6. 

13. Is cut on a rock at the marble quarries of Docimion. 
It is doubtless Christian, like all the other rook inscriptions 
in and near the quarries. 

About an hour west from Tricomia, now Kaimaz, on the 
road to Nacoleia, now Seidi-Ghazi, is a deserted cemetery. 
In it are two broken columns of Docimian marble, very like 
others in the cemetery of Kaimaz.i Each of these tw’o has 
on one side the name of Saint Thekla, in badly-.shaped 
Byzantine letters. On the other side one of them has the 
inscription : — 

AAMAM 

OA 

the other has the inscription : — 

AMAM 

OAA 

The word Mandalo written from right to left is very remark- 
able. It is evident that there was a church of Agia Thekla 


^ Mordtmann saw one of these columns. 
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at or near TriccHBia,l}ut why Mamlaio \vsks inseiibed rctro- 
griicle ou tile coltimns. of her cliureh :is difficult to expliiiii. 
3Icir£ltiiiaiiii's idea cannot be entertained, that Maridulo wa,s 
tlie riirygian .name of Tliekla; it is improbable that the 
Piirygiaii language persisted to such a late period^ ,■ 

iiorcltmann gives two inscriptions, Ko, 7 and 8 in his 
order. They are rude graffitti scratched on the rock of the 
ll'iclas Tomb, and I have not thought it worth W'hile to give 
tlienn 

The formula of cursing the violator of the tomb was often 
added on tombs of the Eoman period in the native language, 
probably as being more holy and efficacious with the gods 
(see M. Schmidt, SttirL p. 132). I have found 

several new examples, but shall not give them as yet, us no one 
is quite perfect, and there is a hope that a decisive instance 
may be found. The protasis of the formula, however, may, 
I think, be counted cpiite certain in reading: los ni semim- 
knoiinian (or Imuman ?) i halmn addakeL Mi is once replaced 
by ke, and once omitted, m—yos, Skt. ya-s, Greek 09 . 
Bi-Mim (also ociirring semon and stmun) perhaps accus. sing, 
neut. of a stem that appears in Latin seme- 1 , simi-lis, Greek 
a/za, etc. : it is used in Phrygian as a demonstrativ^e. kmimrui 
may probably mean ^tomb’ : perhaps sikenenian in 370. 2 . 
mhkhd litis already been treated, ke may mean Gind^: it 
occurs after a sentence of Greek : or,‘^ m and ke may corre- 
spond to civ and kw, hakim may possibly be the Greek 
mmyi or ikahm may be a single word. 

^ Lydian lan.a'uage luid disappeared in Lydia tefore the time of Strabo, 
still nsed in tlie rmnote district of Cibyra *(p. 6S1). 

^ iitnd(‘rcd in Greek letters of course <r/juow. 

^ As Prof. SuYce sug'»’csted. 
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Aht. it. — The Tatim-mmhtavdU of Gmida-p4rndnanda--eh(ikm» 

mriiih Edited and Translated by Prof. E. B. Cowell. 

The following poem was written by a native of Bengal, 
named Purnananda Chakravartin. IN’othiiig is known a.s to 
his date; if the work were identical with the poem of the same 
name mentioned in the account of the Ecimanuja system in 
Madhava^s Sarvadarsanasamgraha, it w^ould be, of course, 
older than the fourteenth century, but this is very uncertain ; 

I should be inclined to assign, it to a later date. Tlie chief | 
interest of the poem consists in its being a vigorous attack' 
on the Vedanta system by a follower of the Purnaprajoa, 
school, which was founded by Madhva (or ilnandatirtha) . 
in the thirteenth century in the South of India. Some : 
account of his system (which in many respects agrees with ^ 
that of Eamanuja) is given in YVilson^s ^VHindu Sects 
but the fullest account is to be found in the fifth chapter of 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha. Both the Ramanujas and the 
Purnaprajilas hold in opposition to the Vedanta^ that 
individual souls are distinct from Brahman ; but they differ 
as to the sense in which they are thus distinct. The former 

^ Works, voL i. pp. 139-150. See also Prof. Monier Williams, J.E.A.S. 
VoL XIV. K.s. p. 304, 

" As iLe different systems are arranged iff tlie Sarva B. S. according to tbeir 
respective relation to the Veddnta, we can easily understand why Madbava there 
places these two systems so low down in the scale, and only just above tlm 
atheistic schools of the Charvakas, Buddhists, and Jainas. 

Ton. XT.— [new ssaiBs.] 
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maintain that unity and plurality are equally true 
from different points of view; the latter ff old that the relation 
between the individual soul and Brahman is that of a; master 
and a servant, : and consequently that they are absoktel? 
separate. It need not surprise us, therefore, ' to see that, 
although E&manuja is praised in the fifty-third sloka ' of this 
poem as the foremost of the learned/’ some of his tenets 
are attacked in the eightieth. 

The Sanskrit ' text of this poem was published in the 
Benares Pandit for Sept 1871, by ■ Pandit 'Vechliima: 
Sarman. An edition, with a Bengali translation, was also 
published some years ago in Calcutta, by Jagadananda 
Goswimin ; ^ but the text is so full of false readings of every 
kind, and the translation in consequence goes so often astray, 
that I have not found much help from it I have collated 
the text in the Benares Pandit (A.) with a MS. (B.) sent to 
me by my friend, Pandit Mahesachandra N}4yaratna, the 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. He has also sent 
me the readings in certain passages from two MSS. in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Library (C.D.) ; and I have to 
thank him for his help in explaining some obscure allusions. 

The poem itself seems to me an interesting contribution to 
the history of Hindu philosophical controversy,^ and so I 
have subjoined a literal English translation. I would venture 
to remind my readers of the words of the manager in the 
prologue of the MMavikagnimitra, Every old poem is siot 
good because it is old, nor is every modern poem to be 
blamed simply because it is modern.” 

^ No date is given. 

2 Dr. Banerjea has quoted and translated several stanzas in liis ‘ Dialogues on 
Hindu Pkilosopliy.’ 
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11 ^ il 

5r ’^7mra^^^5RlriTt%*rra': imi 
’^SFTrtT^^rO 
hth: ^ncw ^^tfH w?i?i I 
■’WtfW »iif: 

«S ■ . <Sv. 

Wr^Tctr^Nf^S^cTT: 11 ^ II 
f^TfTsr 

7f?rt: WT'ci'irfw ^ ^psrr i 
’^frf WS( TUTTlir 

If^T^TTT^ rl^Ttfir II ? II 

wwt fHw: ’Era: i 

Tsrrf^wfft w ’^iw^a fcfa: ii 8 ii 
iia ^ita •TO’ET^ia: i 

’aft « m ii 

?!rr^a; "aTawlfa ^Taa g ’sift^a 

wrw f’^a ^€|-^iJTafawt«tr^wr' ’Rfa*!; i 
a=^^5^rEr%a 5^ai ^ ^ ifaff ’aa: 

aif wT’ifaaT a f? airaaia nartw: « ^ « 
af’g: ^ a 

aaat afs’C'^’aaaft ’fftaW’i i 

arn: ^3*rflr a ^^aaTar 

aiaiw a ¥ wifanrar^^ fl aafaai: a: ii -o ii 

‘ -mm B. = a^aiTarfanTar: aa^ifHaa r ar: b. 
* aa^«^r b. * -faa^ a. 

‘ ^il^RtawT A. ® ^ a^a A. 
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rTf I 

f iTniwT# ’i’ar?p£rsn %ci; 

5RTi!R^ ‘ ^ 

f 'gni! ^ TjiRii; I 

»ttc( Hsrf\^ 5^1^1213^^ TrfTi: 

^RH^qT W W wil«t^ II <i ! 

wm wnfrs i 

HT^ ^ 

-m wir 

^ t%^ Hf^TT HHWr f^aiTfH 1 

^^^ sTwfH HWT Hftrwt 

wrt^ w^^sfitTOTwr fni ^nft ii «i'^ 

rT^ MwTYfTW ^TRrrfw^r 

WN ^ Trf^Tf^ Tpr t^: 1 

TJ^: % '^TTT fllH 

fVt^ ^ mu wm- n ‘i^ ii 

^ n^ II 


Trr^WT^HFq^T^cTJT^il^ iqw^i 
wwT#fH ^ ^ ^w^TfrwH: I 

Tl^ ¥#Wcrr H 

tT^frttw ff f5f5[T mu ^qr: ii 


mm: B. 
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wwr 5Et 

toV i:# ^ T 4irTO?T% 

sr II qmi 

5Hfip:ftr 

^ ^ ^ 3iw?rwt’^^^’ I 

'55^1 ^ WT«f5?wrw rffi: 5 

^sfTWr : TT^^cT H'SfT a 11 

4i^tii;34T5T5^#mtrrf^- 

w^Wjft^ipsrT 

€91 €9R!r5i3mt' ^ ff ^€€r^€: ii 'j'o ii 
9j-niTfr €Tf^T €tc|; 1 
UfiB^Tf^ €rJ%^t €Wr €€ II !1 

il4 %wr 9i€iT^9^€5«raT m: \ 

€n^€fTl(HW^€ II =1^ II 
€t5l 

H€tW«ITlET ¥T I 

fm €-g^ 

€T €W-S^f^€'‘ € f H: 11 ^0 II 

snf^r %{i:9iiiTiw wi€h i 
€!’€: €iT(i:trarr^9rf €wr ii r'i ii 
Wtiitrrfw w €wr €€t €t €tci, i 
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' A.B.C., but in one Calcutta MS. D. and in the 

Calcutta editioa. 

6 ^jf^ijTpi;. A. 
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Tkakslation, 

L Tictorioiis is tlie garland-wearirig foster-son of Xuiifloj 

tlie protector of Ids clcvoteeSj — the destroyer of the cno^l 
kiiigt — '(lark-blue like the delicate tamS^la blossoms, — Ibrniida! »le 
witli his many outspread rays, — mighty with all his atteiuluiit 
powers^ — and having his forehead radiant like the moon. 

2. This follower of the Puranas, w’ho holds by his own 
belief, reads to his heart’s content the Purana in the morn- 
ing, and he listens devotedly with profound meditation, his 
whole mind intent on the meaning of the book, 

8. Having abandoned the doctrine of the oneness of the indi- 
vidual and the Supreme Soul, he establishes by argument their 
mutual difference ; having used Sruti and Sinriti as a manifold 
proof, he employs Inference in many ways in the controvers 3 n 

4. Tins individual soul must be different from Brahman 
because it is always circumscribed, — many are the similar 
arguments which are to be acknowledged in the course of 
our reasonings. 

5. Might we not say that a jar and a web could be called 
identical becainse both are cognizable? But we cannot say 
so in regard to these two things in question, for Brahman 
alone is that which cannot be cognized. 

0. The sentence ^^Thou art That” [tat tvmn anl) wdiich is 
understood in its primary meaning as referring to the object 
of tlic Veda,'^ — the author thus explains its meaning, as ho 
knows his own doctrine, and has fixed his mind on the 
system of Dualit}"; since the word ‘that’ {fat) is here 
indeclinable and implies a difference, and the word ‘thou’ 
{tram) means that which is to be differentiated, the sign of 
the genitive case has been elided ; ^ “ thou only,” such is not 
the meaning of the sentence.*^ 

1 Tlw Bengali tranHlaticu explains these as the interna! powers {antamuf/d) 
lilihlini, etc., and ilie external [bahitangd) Prahva, etc. 

^ There, is a favourite Naiyuyik example of a IxvMnvayi middle term, “a jar 
is iiaTneuhle bec tuse it is cognizable as a weh is.’^ 

® Or rfiyr'inhaye may perhaps simply mean vede^ cf. si. 112, 

^ The author htire explains the sentence tat tvmn asi^ as really meaning iaf^ya 
iv&m mi thon art Its.’' 

^ In “Thou art that,” *thoii’ and *that’ would refer to the same subject 

{idmdnddhikar&yiya) . 
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7. He is all-knowing, all-seeing, Himself the three woihlg, 
in whose belly ihou art thyself contained,— lie causes at; once 
by a movement of- the brow the creation,, preserTatioii, and 
absorption of all beings ! Thou art ignorant, and' only seest 
relatively, He is the adorable, the one Witness of all worlds: 
thou art changing, He is One; thou art all dull and stained, 
not such is He. 

- 8. As for ike text “I am Brahman,’’ you must take the 
nominative case as only used there for the genitive by the 
licence of an inspired speaker. How, if it were otherwise, 
would there he a genitive in the illustration,"^ as in the 
sentence ‘‘ as the sparks of the fire ”? 

9. The poets call a lad fire (from his hot temper), the 
face the orb of a full moon, the eye a blue lotus, the bosom 
mount Meru, and the hand a young shoot; by a confusion 
of the superimposed appearance we may thus have the 
idea of identity where there is still a real difference; and 
so too must we deal with those words of Sruti '‘I am 
Brahman.” ^ 

10. As there are many waves in the sea, so are we many 
individual souls in Brahman ; the wave can never become 
the sea; how then wilt thou, the individual soul, become 
Brahman? 

11. In the depths of all Sastras the two things are both 
recognized, knowledge and ignorance; so too virtue and 
vice ; and thus also science, and next to it closely clinging 
behind, but other than it, appears false science ; thus every- 
w^here there are opposite pairs, and similar is the notorious 
pair, Brahman and the soul. How can these two have one- 
ness ? Let the good answer with an upright mind. 

12. Thou, 0 Soul, art the reflection of the Supreme Being, 
w^ho possesses the power of illusion and is the substratum of 

^ This is often used as an illustration in Yedanta works, as e.ff. Briliad Arany, 
Up. ii. 1. 20, ‘‘as the spider proceeds with his web, as the little sparks proce^l 
from fire, so from this Soul proceed all vital airs, all worlds, all gods, all beings.” 

This is another suggested method of interpreting the words “I am, 
Brahman.” It may be only a common case of “qualified superimponent 
indication,” as “ the man of the Banjab is an ox” (cf. Kavya Prakds'a, ii. 10-12). 
Cf. the definition of npachara in tbe Sdhitya Darpana ; upachdro hi ndmdtyantam 
vUakaHtayoh iddniydtUayamahimnd hhedaprattiisthaganamdtram. 
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all, while He, the adorable, shines forth as Himself the 
original; the one moon in 'the .sky is s.een manifold in water 
aiici the like; therefore there ..isn' difference between thee 
and Brahirian as between the reflection and its original 

Id. Yonder Brahman is described by the words oi* the 
sacred texts as not to be known, nor .to be reasoned ulnnit, 
and UkS devoid of all desire ; but, thou art. within the range of 
speech and of thought ; how shall there be oneness of thee 
and Brahman ? 

14. Thou art verily bereft of thy understanding, 0 incli- 
vidual Soul, by the dai’kness of -this doctrine of Maya, 
while thou constantly proclaimest like a madman ‘*1 am 
Brahman ; wdiere is thy sovereignty, where thy empire, 
where thy omniscience ? There is as vast a difference 
between Brahman and thee as between mount Mem and a 
mustard- seed ! 

Id, Thou art a finite soul, Ho is indeed all-pervading; 
thou stall dest only on one spot, while lie is everywhere 
alwnys ; thou, being of a moment, art happy and unhappy ; 
He is happy at all times; how canst thou say ‘*1 am He’’? 
Fie ! art thou not ashamed ? 

10, Glass is glass, and a gem is a gem ; a shell is but a 
shell, and silver is silver ; there is never seen a transposition ^ 
among them. But whei’ever other things are imagined to 
be found in something else, it is through an error ; and so it 
is when the soul utters such words as that art thou ! ” 

17. The meaning of the word {tai) is an ocean of 

immortality, filled with manifest and supreme felicity; the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ thou ” is a most miserable being, 
bewildered in mind through the burden of the fear of 
existence ; th“ese two can never be one, they are divided by 
the nature of things ; the doctrine of Hon-unity is the truth 
for all worlds, thou art but His slave. 

18. If Brahman were meant by these words, the power 
employed would not be Denotation, for their literal meaning 

^ Dr. Banerjea {Dialogues^ p. 379) reads haMpy atyayajMmm^ Le. Tyabliiehnra ; 
but all tbe MBS. wbklx I have compared read na hada vyaiyaga (or vyaiyayam) 
imnam; kada seems irregularly used for kaddpi^ as it is also in si. 113, r. 
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does not apply coiisequeBtly it must, be tlie\ second power 
of a word, Indication. 

19. Yet if so, why should it, be Indication? for lliis 
arises from some association with the primary meaning ; hut 
with what can that substance be associated which is dis- 
connected with everything and without a second ? 

20. That power of a word is Indication, by which, when 
the primary meaning is precluded, some other meaning is 
indicated in counesiioii therewith, through some motive or 
through common currency; and its causes are thus three.- 

21. I^ow if there is no Denotation in a phrase, how can 
there arise any Indication? First there should be some 
primary meaning precluded, and then there may be the 
Indication of something else. 

22. lYhere there is no accepted Denotation, how can you 
there have Indication ? If there is no village, how can there 
be a boundary ? — there is no child without a father.^ 

23. ‘‘ The lances enter, the swmrds, the bows and arrow’s,** 
— here we have Indication; for the sentence must suggest 
something else to complete itself, as there cannot be 
‘^entrance** in the case of an inanimate subject. 

24. herd-station on the Ganges,**— here we have the 
self-sacrifice of the primary to another meaning, since the 
Ganges, as being in the form of water, cannot be the site of 
a herd-station. 

25. In the example ^’^ghi is life** there is produced the 


^ In such senten'ces as “Tlmt art thou,” am Brahman,” etc., the primary 
power of the words, Le. “ Denotation” {ahhidha)^ could not express the uneon- 
ditioned Brahman destitute of all attributes ; for Denotation rests u])un the 
ordinary conventional meaning, and how could this take in an idea so far removed 
from ordinary experience ? Nor could it be the secondary power “Indication” 
iJakHhand)^ as in the well-known instance of “the herd-station on the (xaiiges,” 
■where the Ganges, by “ iudication,” means the shore and not the stream. For 
“indication” must be based on some connexion between the primary and the 
indicated secondary meaning; but how can that which is “without a second” 
be connected with anything ? 

- I suppose that these are (1) the incompatibility of the primary sense ; (2) 
the common currency of the secondary meaning, e.g. when “ Europe ” is used to 
imply its inhabitants in the phrase “ Europe makes war ; ’’ (3) a motive, as in 
“a herd-station on the Ganges,” where “Ganges ” is used instead of “ the bank 
of the Ganges,” in order to imply the coolness and purity of the spot. 

Cf. the Bengali proverb mdthd ndi tar mdthdhyathd^ “ be has no head and 
yet he has a headache.” 
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idcu of sameness of form ; ia the example this is life ” there 
urises tlie idea of identity ; ^ but the knowledge of the mean- 
iiig of tlie sentences will be produced by a melaphoi^ — there 
is not brought about a real oneness* 

2(L The doctrine of Identity is .established with, a de- 
Bperaie eilbrt, and men have recourse to the power Indi- 
cation ; but there are three things which should rise to our 
vioWj — the primary meaning, the indicated meaning, and 
their connexion.^ 

27. There is here no Denotation from the absence of 
con\'entional agreement; there is no Indication from the 
absence of any reason [to establish it] ; by what reason, on the 
theory of Maya, can Brahman be ever made known? 

28. He is described*'^ in the Yeda by the primary power 
of words [Denotation] as the Maker of the Universe; and 
by Inference we establish the conclusion that all these things 
have a Maker. 

29. The Yedas are a proof, the Smritis are a proof; there 
is a being to be proved and known there in many passages ; 
it is the great Personality which is to be made known by all 
the Yedas, — therefore it is t/iis which the Yeda takes as its 

subject. , ■ 

tlO. True verbal testimony produces knowledge even in 
regard to that which is absolutely non-existent, — then how 
much more in regard to Brahman the Lord, the maker of all 
that moves or is motionless ! 

3L It is said,^ Speech retires therefrom together with 
the Mind/' — but this is its explanation, —give ear : Together 
with the Mind Speech makes Him its object, and then retires, 
because His nature is not to be fathomed, 

32, ^‘Brahman is not to be made the object of mind or of 

^ In tlio first ex. there is ruddha-sdropa^lahhand or **pure siiperimponent 
indicationy in the seeoiid there is s'nddh&sddkpavmdna^L or “pure intro- 
huseeptive m{li(?ation,“ where the ghi is swallowed up in the “life,” Most writers, 
howevtT, disallow npachdra in suddha^lakahand. 

^ lie seeiiih to imply that each of these three requisites fails in the present 
casej—there is no primary meaning, and still less a secondaiy, and there is no 
connexion wdth any oilier object. * 

^ lie now proceeds to declare his owm opinions. 

^ Taitt, Upanish. ii. 4. 
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words/^^ — from tMs^' saying it is understood tbat lie is onlv 
to be declared by Eevelation, Eevelation bas no faltering 
action.^ 

33* who is versed in the Word-Brahman attains to 
the highest Brahman/'® — sarely such words of inspired sages 
are not mistaken babble. 

34. Assuredly the conventional meaning of the words 

existent/'^ ‘‘thought/' and “Joy" applies to Brahman, 

just as the words “pot," “cloth/' etc., refer to those par- 
ticular objects, 

35. The perception of the conventional meaning of words 
is aroused by the dialogue of the orderer and the ordered; 
and afterwards by insertion and omission the child becomes 
thoroughly skilled in the use of the words.^ 

36. So through hearing the words of the teacher and 
repeated study of the sastras the conventional meaning of 
such words as Brahman, etc., is assuredly produced in the 
pupil. 

37. This earth must surely have had a maker; for its 
having the nature of an effect is a sign, just as we sea to be 
the case in pots, etc. 

38. If it is established that the supreme Lord is the 
maker, then his having a body follows as a matter of course ; 
for in all effects, as pots and the like, the maker is seen to 
have a body and not to be bodiless. 

39. [The objector urges] “If the supreme Lord has a 
body, then he will be like to beings such as we are ; there 
cannot be a maker without an intermediate agenc^^',® — I sec 
no difference whatever." 

40. But great is the difference which is declared to exist 
between the Adorable Lord and men working with spades, 

1 Cf. the Katha Up. vi. 12, ** The soul is not to he reached by speech uor by 
the mind nor by the eye,’^ 

2 For s]chaladgat% cf. KavyapraMiay ii. 16. 

3 This line is quoted from SVuti in the Maitri Upanishad, vi. 22. 

^ Cf. Sahityadarpana, ii. On the old man’s saying, when giving direetioui: 
to the middle-aged man,” etc. The Sahitya D. uses the terms avapoddhamuy 
the Siddhdntamnktavalt (p. 801 uses Mpodvdpau. 

® This is one of the tenets ojf Eam^nujas as well as PurnaprajSas. 

® The vydpdra or intermediate agency is defined as iaj-janyatve sati iaj-janya-^ 
janaJco hi vyupdrak. 
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sickli'S^ plouglisliarcs, and liands ; these are helpiriss in flit* six 
waves ^ [of liimiari infirmity,] and wearied with the burden of 
labour,— "He effects everything by a mere motion of his brow. 

4L The Master can make, not make,- and alter; hence 
one may learn that vast is the interval between the two. 

42. If the body is called the site of enjoyment, it is well 
known that this definition will hold good [even in this highest 
case®], — there is nothing deficient but everything is present 
jQ the Lord^s body;^ since He is the husband of Lakshmi. 

43. Every body is influenced by deserts/' — if this uni- 
TCTsal law is accepted, then He who is the Maker of all 
must be impelled [to create the world] by the deserts which 
dominate over beings like us/^ 

44. ‘Mivery body must be non-eternal/'' — this is a general 
law, yet still Isvara's body may be eternal ; for earth is 
e\eryw’here seen to be non-eternal, w'hile in the form of its 
atoms it is eternal. 

45. One must not say, ^Svhy should the desert of one 
attach itself to another?" For it was in consequence of the 
respective merits and demerits of the elephaut and the 
crocodile that the holder of the discus made all haste to 
interfere in the bat tle.^^ 

40. It has been heard of old that all this universe pro- 
ceeded from the lotus of the navel of the Lord ; hence is it 
established that he has a body, for how can there be a navel 
without a bod}" ? 

^ Coriiparo tlie memonal line, 8'ohamohati jaramrityk I'shntp^Mse i^hadurmayah* 

‘ Witii tills curious use of ah ar turn (extendiug the analogy of such forms us 
akrilvu^ etc.) cf. Theognis, 621 : 

•jras ns 'KKov(noy &v5pa rlei ariei §e v€VLXp6y> 

Cf. Shilleto, Cambridge Journ. of Philology, 1876, p. 10 i, 

^ Could ioke mean that it will hold good “ of the world” as his body? 

^ Cf. “ Whose body nature is and God the soul.” 

^ I.e, he creates the world to give their deserts to the different souls. 

^ The objector urges wby should our good or evil deserts oblige Gotl to act 
in a certain way ?” lie answers by referring to the well-known legeaid given in 
the Bhagavata Purdna, viii. eh. 2-4. A certain king, nuincd Indradyiiinna, 
became an elephant through Agastya’s curse. One day, while drinking in a 
lake, he was seized by a crocodile, and the struggle lastea for a thousand years. 
At last, in despair, fie prayed to Vishnu, who came down mounted on fiaruda 
and billed the crocodile. Thus we see that, although in one sense the deserts of 
cue being cannot attach themselves to another, still they must cause certain 
actions in another being, or it would he impossible that each should receive its 
due reward or punishment. 
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47. The body of God is Tery pure,— to be enjoyed by all 
the senses, as being richly endowed with the six qualities,^ 
—and to be discovered by means of all the Vedas,— Gang4 
verily is the •water wherewith he washes his feet. 

48. Whenever by the influence of time there comes the 
increase of evil and the diminution of right, then the ador^ible 
Lord accomplishes the preservation of the good and the 
destruction of the wicked. 

49. The Lord is said to be twofold, as the Incarnation 
and He who becomes incarnate; so too the souls are two- 
fold, as divided into faithful and faithless. 

50. Now some saj’^ that th-e personal soul is only the reflec- 
tion of the Supreme ; but their opinion does not at all hold, 
since it cannot be established. 

51. For how could there arise a reflection of that Infinite 
and stainless one ? and how could an insentient [reflection] 
enjoy the pain and pleasure arising from the merit and 
demerit declared in the Veda ? 

52. There may indeed be a reflection of that which is 
limited; but how shall there he one of Him whose attribute 
is infinity ? 

53. Eamanuja, the foremost of the learned, condemned 
this theory of an original and its reflection; the fact that this 
doctrine is not accepted by the learned, will not make it 
seem more plausible. 

54. There is an eternal division between the two, from 
the words of the Yeda, ^‘two birds from the meiition 
there of two friends/^ how can there be identity between 
them? 

55. I become Brahman, that is, I cease to have mundane 
existence through beholding the soul in Brahman; the 
result of this would be the abolition of sorrow, etc., but in 
no way absolute Oneness. 

^ These six qualities, according to the Oommeritator on the Bhagavata P. i. S, 
36, are sovereignty, knowledge, glory, prosperity, dispassion, and virtue; a different 
list is given in the Sarva Bari S. p. 54, L 22 (but cf. p. 69, L 18). See also infra 
in s'l. 95. 

Big Y. i. 164, 20, ** Two birds associated together, two friends, take refuge 
in the same tree ; one of them eats the sweet fig ; the other, abstaining from, food, 
merely looks on.” 
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tS. I bt'come Braiiman also through beboldiiig liralimaii 
ill tlio soul;* tlie result would be the abolition of Ilis biiliig 
out of but in nu way Oneness. 

07. It must not be said that by continued meditation witli 
tbouglit a man becomes Brabman; there will only 

Ollier into him a little merit; as w^e see indeed in the case 
of worms, bees, and the like.^ 

08. By devotedly worshipping Brabmans without ceasing, 
a Hudra will never become a Brahman ; there may enter 
into him a little merit, but one of the SMra caste wdll never 
becciine a Brahman. 

fjO. Tile venerable author of the Aphorisms himself 
cfetahlisliod a duality w’hen lie spoke of the application of the 
terms ‘‘object'^ and '' agent thus has it been 

complained by the author of the commentary by quoting 
passages of the Yeda which imply duality, as that which says 

the two entered the caved’ 

00. The soul is also shown to be different [from Brahman] 
by the evidence of Smriti ; tlms their difference is proved 
to be essential. If it were not so, how could the Commen- 
tator have used such an expression as ‘Hhe worshipper” and 
** the worsl'iipped ” ? ^ 

01. I am sometimes happy, sometimes miserable; lie, the 
supreme Soul, is ahvays essentially happy. Such is the 
diiference, — then how can there be identity between these 
two different Bubstaiices ? 

02. He is eternally self-luminous and imobsciired, — 

^ Another rending is Irulummj aimmdnlcdianui^ 

J,r. it would be always r.idere videntem. 

5 VL Tlitopadesii, Iiitrod. si. 45. 

^ In A'edunta S. i. 2. 4, it is shown that certain passages in the Fpanishads 
refor to Brahiimn and not the einhodieii soul, because of the application tlu’roiii 
of the trrnis <»hj('et and agent ; ” as €.{/, in the passage of the Clihandogvii irpan. 
hi, M, ‘‘1 shuil attain it when I have departed from hence,” These wawds 
imply ;ui agent who attains and also an object which is attained, i.e\ Ilrahinan. 
S'aukara in his conmieiit on i. 2. 11 illustrates this by the passage in the Katha 
rpatiishad iii. 1, ‘‘The two, drinking the due reward from their w'orks, in this 
%urld entered the cave, in the highest place of the supreme soul” (sc. the heart). 

rf. Yeddiita Sutras i. 2. (i, wdiere S'ahkara quotes the passage from tlio 
Bhuguvad Gita, (xviii. 01), “The Lord of all being's abides in the region of the 
heart,— (;au.sing all beings to revolve by his illusion as though mounted on a 
machine.” 

^ He uses this very expression updsf/opdnakaHdva in his Comment, on i. 2. 4. 
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intensely pure, the one witness of the world ; not so is the 
individual soul, — thus a thunderbolt falls on llie tree of iiiu 
theory of Identity. 

63. For those who maintain the identity of the indi- 
vidual and supreme soul, the hypothesis of a ckanxlm eeni- 
pound is precluded; or, they bring forward such words 
as dmhctdupala as parallel cases the dvamlm is only con- 
sistent with “difference/’ but in no way with “identity.’’ 

64. Where identity is the meaning, there arises the 
karmadhdraya compound, — for [such a Icannadkdraya asl 
nUotpala “ the blue-lotus ” is used as implying that the two 
members of the compound refer to the same subject.^ 

65. As there are many passages in Sruti such as that 
which says “ food is Brahman,” so too this passage “ I am 
Brahman ” is to be understood as meaning worship/^ 

66. The doctrine of Identity is not true ; wherever it 
appears to be declared in Sruti, all those passages are to be 
taken as only meaning worship. 

67. There are many sentences in the ancient Teda which 
speak for non-identity as also for identity ; having expelled 
envy and discussed the truth, let the wise declare that which 
each thinks wholesome. 

68. 0 soul, bewildered by a deceived opinion, drive far 
from thy mouth these words “ I am Brahman ” ; how canst 
thou he That, 0 thou who art utterly at the mercy of fate, 
plunged as thou art in the great ocean of mundane existence 
hard to be crossed ! 

69. He who is the beloved of Lakshmi, the ambrosia- 
ocean, full of manifest supreme joy the water of w'^hose feet 
is Ganga, worthy to be worshipped by Eudra and the other 
gods ; who before creation created all instantaneously by a 

^ I.e, in the VF<Kdjkaim(knau. 

2 I suppose that this means that the dvandm compound drishadupaJa has some 
analogy to one like jivatmanau^ which involves identity, as the upper and lower 
millstone form one instrument; but there (in accordance with Fan. 2. 2. S4, 
mrtt,) the less important word meaning the upper and smaller stone [upala) is 
placed last (cf. 2. 2. 31). 

3 But jhatmmdu is a dvandva^ not a harmadhdraya compound. 

^ Brihad Aranyaka IJpan. v. 12. 1. 

® I.e, this is one of the modes of worshipping Brahman by meditating on him 
in some lower visible form, not as really expressing his real nature. 
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roovcinent of li'is brow,— Bow canst tliou 'say, 0 soul, “ I aia 
wlio art a poor beggar, not- a king. 

70. 0 slf3W of mind, bow eanst thou say, I am lie with 
wlioiii are filled all the vast stores of- this universe in ils 
C'liiirety ? Collect thy faculties calmly in thy heart and 
consider thine own power; can a host of fierce world- 
supporting elephants enter into the belly of a gnat?' 

TL Whose art thou? whence art thou come ? ho'w^ is the 
course of this mundane bondage ? Ponder this matter in 
t!iy heart and forsake the path of the erring. Say not I am 
; but worship Ilari continually in the relation of adorer 
and adored ; by this thou inayst attain the happy journey, 
but otherwise thou wilt assuredly fall. 

72. Great is the misery which thou hast experienced, 0 
Soul, while dwelling in the W’omb in various births, and thou 
hast wandered again and again in heaven or in hell ; this 
tbeory “ I am He^^ is an error of thine, — ^^worsbip thou Ilari’s 
lotus feet ; thou art His worshipper, He is the adorable, for 
He is the lord of the three worlds. 

73. llenouncing the so-called theory of identity, fortliwdth 
devote thyself to duality, if there now dwells in thy heart a 
supreme feeling of faith in Hari ; and, having learned the 
doctrine iii Kfirada’s Paficharatra and everywhere else, let 
all the hymns of the Yaishnava sacred books be thoroughly 
examined, as is truly for thy good. 

74. By what foolish teacher hast thou been instructed, that 
thou utterest these %vords I am Brahman ^^? llow" art thou 
that being who is continually worshipped by liudra and all 
the gods? O fool, confsider it and see aright. 

75. The wncked cannot understand the difference between 
the embodied and the Supreme Souls ; the great reason for 
this is a mind possessed by an evil obstinacy in favour of 
the doctrine of Illusion; just as the tongue of those who 
suffer from excess of bile cannot taste the swoetness of 
molasses, nor the eyes of those afflicted with gutta serena or 
Jaundice see the whiteness of a shell. 

70, lie by a particle of whose intellect thou, 0 Soul, hast 
been produced the foremost of intelligent beings— say not, 
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0 knave, that thon art Ee; for, who but .the ingrate cksiw 
to seize the seat of his Master ? : 

77* A particle of .intelligeoce has . been deposited in thee 
by the .supreme Lord .in His mercy, — it becomes thc 3 e not, 0 
knave, to .say that therefore thou art God ; just as if some evih 
minded man had received elephants, horses, and infantry from 
the king and then set his heart on seizing his kingdoju. 

78*. He under whose control is that mighty illusion which 
deceives the three worlds, He is to be recognized as the 
Supreme Lord, the adorable, essentially thought, existence* 
and joy ; but he who is himself always under her control 
like a camel drawn by a string through his nostrils, is to be 
recognized as the individual soul, — vast indeed is the difference 
between the two ! 

79. Having studied the doctrines of the S^hkhya, Kanacim 
and Gautama, and the doctrine of Patahjali, the doctrines of 
the Mimarnsa and Bhattabh^skara,^ — amidst all the six current 
systems, — let the wise tell the final conclusion if they can as 
to the real nature of the supreme and the individual soul,— is 
it duality, or is it oneness, or is it again a oneness in duality ? 

80. In five of the systems I have only heard peremptorily 
asserted in many places the difference between the supreme 
and the individual souls ; what is this that I hear asserted 
in the Vedanta system ? Plurality, unity, both/’ — this is a 
threefold marvel ! ^ 

8L He who is the maker of all and the Lord of the world 
is independent by reason of his essential independence ; the 
individual soul is notoriously dependent ; how can they say 
then that these two are identical ? 

82. There are various flavours in honey [existing distinct] 
through the difference of the trees [from whose flowers 

^ Colebroolce’s Essays, voL i, p. 359. 

2 This is an attack on BSmilniija’s system, as opposed to that of PCi'naprajna 
or Madhva, cf. Sarva-dars'ana S. p. 52, 1, 20, “What is the real truth r The 
real truth is plurality, unity, and both. Thus unity is admitted in saying that 
Brahman alone subsists in all forms as all is its body ; both unity and plurality 
are admitted in saying that one only Brahman subsists under a plurality of foims, 
diverse as soul and non-soul; and plurality is admitted in saying that the 
essential natures of soul, non-soul, and the Lord are dilfei’ent and not to be 
confounded.’ ' This doctrine is opposed by the followers of Madhva, see 
Ikrnaprajm-darL p. 61, 1. 11, 
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it is produecd] ; liow else could it remove tlie threcsfokl 
disorders?* So the individual souls at the world’s dis- 
solution arc absorbed in the Lord; but they do not beeoino 
ideiililicd witli Him, for they are again separated at the 
next creation. 

There is a difibrcnce between rivers and the sea, witli 
their respi.-ctive sweet and salt water ; so too God and the 
soul are different and possessed of distinct attributes.* 

84. Livers, when joined to the sea from all sides, are not 
iden titled with it nor yet do they appear to be separate; 
but from the difference between salt water and sweet water * 
there must be a real difference between them. 

8o. (Athers see not the difference when water is mixed 
witli milk, but the swan at once separates the milk and the 
water ; * so too when the souls are absorbed in the supreme 
Brahman, the Lord,— the faithful, who have received the 
Guru’s words, can at once draw a difference between them. 

86. Even when milk is mixed with milk and water witli 
water, they do not become absolutely identified, for they still 
retain their fixed measure as before; so, when the souls 
through intense contemplation are absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit, they do not become identified with Him; thus sav 
the pure-minded saints. 

87. There are certain disputants, sunk in a sea of false 
logic, addicted to an evil way, filled with a hundred iina<i'i- 
nations of idle babble, deceived themselves and deceiving 


1 those affecting the three “humours” of the body, ie. r<hm ‘\Tind ’ 
‘bile, and ‘phlegm.’ Certain flavours of the llonev eouhteract one 
dtforder and others another. The Suirutn thus describes honey fvol i n isw - 
“Mhen cooked It removes the three-fold disorders, but when raw or sour if 
causes tiiem; when used m various applications it cures many disorders - and 
since It is^compos«l ot many different things it is an excellent medium for 
inuing. But as it consists ot the jmoes of flowers which are mutually eontrarv 
in the action, potency, and qnalities of their various ingredients, and it mav 
““7 included, it is only good as a remedy for 

* la allusion to Miiad. IJpaa. iii, 2. 8. 

® Most of the MSS. and the Benares Pandit read ksJdmU; but the Calcutta 

«1. and one ol the two MSS. m the Library' of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
tml hhuoda, which seems preterable. _ If we read hahirnda, the line woufd 
rcouire to be rendered, ‘‘but trom the difference between milk mixed with water 
and piuo water,’- or perhaps “from the difference between the milk-ocean Sd 

water- ocean/ 

^ Cl S'akunt. ^1 lo5* 
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the world, — all that, they say, I am Brahman and all this 
visible universe also is . Brahman/' — is. now shown eiearlj to 
be an empty desire. 

88. If I and all this universe were Brahman, then there 
would be an identity between thee and me ; then thy wcj'ilth 
sons, and wife would ■■ be .mine, and mine would be thine, for 
there would be no distinction between us. 

89. And how then could there be injunction or prohibitioTi, 
since all are one, and there is no distinetion of caste ? If 
the doctrine of non -duality be thus held to be established, 
then what offence has the Buddhist committed? 

90. The Soul is different from the elements, the senses, 
the internal organ, and primary matter, and also from that 
which is called the individual," — thus has it been declared of 
old by Kapila to his mother in the third book of the 
Bhagavata^ (Parana). 

91. Those who study the path pointed out by the teacher, 
resting upon a foundation of naught, and maintain with an 
empty understanding that all is void and that all the recog- 
nized deities are naught, — how can many words be uttered 
about them, for language fails in a topic of naught; naught 
indeed is their wisdom, and their fruit shall be also mostly 
naught, 

92. There are words uttered hy Vyasa in the Bbarata 
condemning this doctrine of the nothingness of all things ; ^ 

their bodies are composed of the quality of darkness, and 
verily darkness shall be their end ; " ® 

93. These words which were uttered of old by Kapik in 
the presence of the sage Syumarasmi/ were afterwards 
recounted by Vyasa in the Bhirata. 

94. This theory of theirs concerning a void of qualities in 
Him who is the ocean of qualities,^ — it is but like the blind 

^ Ehag. Pur. iii. 28. 41. 

~ Tlie name is generally applied to Buddhism; here it is applied 

hy way of reproach to the Vedanta, wiiich is called in the Padma-pmana 
“secret Buddhism’^ (pmchehhmnam Bauddhmn). 

Mahahh. xii. 9690. 

^ This dialogue occurs in MaMhh. xii. 9604, ff. 

® The Eamamijas and the Madhvas deny that the Supreme Being is nirgum^^^^ 
thus there is a quotation in the Sarya Dars'ana S. p. 54, “Vusudoya is the 
supreme Brahman, endowed with auspicious attributes’^ (cf. p. 69, 1. 18 ; p. 73, 1. 2). 
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iiiirrviiig of slicep after the ewe that leads them I 
iiiailf.' ii separate coiiiiiieBtary of their own on the Sul run 
far} floeeive those who follow their doctrine, 
no. All these qualities, sovereignty, creation, and the like, 
belong to the Supreme Lord; how then can He 1 h‘ 
^‘Without qualifies^’ wdio is thus ‘‘possessed of qualitioH”*^ 
The theory of a void of qualities is mere disputation. 

llij. The adorable one possesses knowledge, volition, and 
ereaii VO power ; liow' then can he be destitute of qualities? 
er, if he is destitute of qualities, how can he be set forth by 
the ’\’'cdas? How can the absence of qualities be predicated 
of I he sea of qualities, and yet all I’emonstrance be silent? 
PuudcT it well in thine owui mind, and then determine wdiat 
is right. 

07. A substance wdthout attributes, like the sky-flower, is 
not admitted either in the Veda or in the world; if the 
knowlenlge of such a thing wx*re dcriA'ed from the A"edu, the 
Veda itself would then cease to be an authority. 

i>(S. [Tiic Vedantin may reply] “The bunch of Darbha 
grass ^ is said to be the sacrifleer, as it is the means of pei’- 
furmiug the sacrifice ; [as the Darbba grass is understood by 
this description,] even though the attributes thus ascribed are 
not found in it, so is Braiimaii understood when we ascribe 
certain qualities [as ‘truth,’ etc., even though these qualities 
are prt'clucled in a being without qualities].’’ 

[I answer] A thorough Vedantin like thee docs not 
atan-pt any where the existence of qualities or that which 
possesses qualities ; but if imagined qualities are done awuiy 
with, [by deeper insight], real qualities are nowhere done 
away with.^ 

lOO. If Brahman is understood to be destitute of qualities, 

' is the prasfara nr bundle of sacred grass, wbicli plays an important 
part iu the s-arritidal ritual, cf. Taitthiya S. i» 7. 4, yajamunah prastarah^'' 
Sayuna. roinurks, yfgamanrmfd yhgasMhamtvat prmtara yctjamnnaft'ijpa- 
This description of the gi'ass as the sacrificer is really only meant as 
metaphorical praise, since the actual attributes of the sacriiicer are evidently 
uw lit from the grass. (Cf. Mimainsa Sutras, i. 4, 2u,) 

^ " C dearer insight abolishes imagined attributes, as e.y, the supposed snake in 
tht rope; but real attributes remain untouched, and we hold Brahman’s 
attributes to be real. — 1 read abadhah iu 1. 2, 

VOL. XT. — [ifKW SEBIES.] 
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then etc,, will not. he, applicable to Him ; but, if go, 

there arises a contradiction in such passages [of Sriiti] as 

he is the truthful/' etc.^ 

101., When the existence of such a thing as a qualitv in 
admitted^ we can imagine it in, something , else ; - hit to 
imagine, that nacre is silver^ we must first know clearly wliat 
silver is." , ■ ; , 

102., This universe is based on the soul as its .'site, boio" 

imagined in it , by ignorance ; some teachers would describe 
it as an illusory emanation;,^' but this is not,, a pleasing 
doctrine to me.. ‘ , 

103. It cannot be said that all this ' universe is Mse; since 
it is really the plaything of Hari^, who is eternally eii gaged 
iirsport.'^, ■ . . ■ 

104/, The external . world is not like a dre,ani ;' for in 
dreams there is sleep and a host of imperfections ; what we 
eat or drink , in dreams gives, ns no enjoyment^ but these 
things are enjoyable in our waking state. 

105. If all that is ,seen w'ere false, then how . could it 
produce effects ? ' The carryin.g of water ' in a Jar ,is not false ; 
all we can say is that' it is transient. . ■ 

106. The idea that all this wmrld is false, is opposed to 
experience ; for of what use would be all the expiations for 
sin, prescribed in the law-books ? Why are these thieves to 
be punished even by the king? The upholder of the doctrine 
of Maya can assert anything on his oath, but all is false. 

107. Thou canst not say that the visible world is only 
like the transitory enjoyment of one who smells a wu^eath of 
flowers; however closely it is scanned, there is no over- 
powering evidence of its unreality [to preclude the pre- 

^ I do not Imow wliere tMs passage occurs, but the kindred word satyadhaman 
is applied to several deities in the Bigveda. 

2 The Tedantins hold that nothing exists besides Brahman ; and yet, although 
they thus deny the existence of any other thing or quality, they hold that certain 
qualities are imagined to exist in him, forgetting that only one who lias seen BUver 
can imagine rajatatm in nacre. 

3 It is a favourite doctrine of the Yedanta that ignorance, as being imagined 
by ignorance, is itself false. 

^ hlanu, i. SO, ‘‘There are numberless Manvantaras, creations and destnictkms 
numberless ; the being supremely exalted performs all this, as in sport, again and 
again.’ ^ 
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siimpiioii fouiifkcl on experience] ; it continually iriuiuiests 
ilsi'lf t.o li.s as eternal in its stream of successive events. 

Ill8* Tliis.worM is not false but it is reiiclerecl true by 
Vl^hijir’s protection ; ^ thou art made pure by the kiiowled^’e 
of Ilirip as all minerals shine as gold [when brought in 
eoiitaet with the philosopher’s ston^^ - 

l(l9. Dispassion . and' enjoyment vstand equally aloof as 
disinterested spectators and are lost in faith ; the par- 
taking of the ■ consecrated food is in no sense to be called an 
eri|oyiiient/’ — it is itself an act of faith. - 

110. By intense devotion ■ to his object the man of the 
world will become the devotee of enjoyment, and by the 
absence of all enjoyment a man becomes absolutely dispas- 
sionate; this is the X’eal truth. ^ 

111. By association with the good and b}^ repeatedly 
listening to the story of Krishna’s sports there has arisen in 
tlie lake of the mind the great wave of pure faith and pure 
affection ; abandoning the doctrine of unity and without 
In^sitation embracing that of duality, we worship with our 
whole heart the lotus-feet of the beloved of Lakshmi. 

112. There is a rule in the things of tlio wv>rld, that he 
who is near the king may be called the king; so too in the 
tilings of Brahman and the soul must we understand the 
various sacred texts [which at first sight appear to identify 
them]. 

lL‘j. He in whom the universe, — sun, moon, and the rest, 

Or this may mean “ since Tishnii has accepted it as the instrunient of Jiis 

sport.’^. ■ 

- “Tht} prauida is auy article of food that has been eonseeraU'd by prevloas 
prest’Utalioii to an idol, after which it is distributed umtuig the 'wov-tuppers m 
tijc spfft, or sent to persons of consequence at their own houses” (W''iIso]i’& Works, 
vol. 1 . p. 116). Cf. also the legend in p. 134, where *‘iaim Dds nt noon liaited 
uiitl bathed the god, and prepared his food, and presented it and thou took the 
and put At in a vessel, and fed upon what remained.” (The food con- 
H<‘crat« d fit the toui[»le of Puri is especially called the Mahdpnmula.) There is a 
distich current :iimnig the Bhaktas : : 

Jnihtam nirukritir, Brahma tijnhtvti bhaJdyd bhajdchyiitam | 
yatra praHdddHfVupi bhnktir anymya Jea kiiihd |j 
**K.nowledgi5 is rejection ; abandon Brahman and worship Vishnu. Here where 
evdu the homage paid to the pramda counts as faith, tyhat need to mention any- 
tbiog hesidf's r” Tims the devotee does everything by faith, and dispassion and 
enjoyment are to him alike swallowed up in faith. 

but the true den'otee is neither devoted to enjoyment nor to dispassion, 
is equally apart from and superior to both. 
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with the three worlds, — rose into being,— in whom it all 
until it perishes,— and in whom, each in its own time, it in fill 
finally dissolved, — He, the Lord, whom, being beyorifl ail 
qualities,^ even Brahman himself cannot declare in tlif* 
Vedas,' — why, 0 teacher, dost thou' teach this niisei'ablc3 niv 
the words I am He ? 

'V 114- He in whom the storehouse of the universe with jil] 
its creatures 'great and small, was all contained like a line of 
insects drowned in a ripe fruit of the glomerous fig-tree,— iij. 
whom it abides until the final destruction, — and in whom it k 
eventually dissolved,- — Ah! how can there come from niv 
mouth, 0 teacher, these words ‘‘I am He^’? 

115. Him, the Supreme Lord, by whose compassion, even 
the dumb becomes eloquent, the lame in a moment obtains 
strength to leap mountains, and even the man blind from 
his birth receives eyes beautiful like two lotuses, — or what 
still greater marvel shall I add?— Him I worship, the 
moon-feced son of Nanda, the philosopher’s stone of the 
faithful. 

116. Boimdless is time, bounteous the earth, and great is 
the family of the devout worshippers of Yislmu ; somebody 
will be found at some time or other on the earth who will 
appreciate my merits.^ 

117. Having studied under my preceptor Harayana, the 
best of teachers, his book, which bears the title of *^The 
Ornament of Faith,’’ — having read it wuth all its supplements 
and appendices, and by liis kindness to his faithful disciples 
having mastered all its mysteries, — and having become a 
receptacle of faith myself, I have now composed according 
to my ability this century of stanzas, a necklace of pearls of 
good doctrine, w^hich have for their subject the distinction 
of the individual Soul and Brahman. 

118. If we have uttered through inadvertence what is 
wrong, may the intelligent, observing it, correct all the 

^ Cf. SarTa D.S. p, 52, 1. 8 infr. ‘‘The statements that the Supreme Spirit i.s 
devoid of qualities, are intended to deny his possession of phenomenal <|ualilies 
[such as liking, disliking, etc,].” 

Cf. the s'loka in the prologue of the Malatimadhava. 
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r rrors; the feet of the traveller do sometimes stinnhle, lo.d 
s.iiiielimcs the speaker speaks through bewilderment wiial is 

liO. Ill a poem strung of all exeellences the mean man 
hiiiifs for faults and never an excellence; in a palace all 
coiiipart of jewels it is the ant that will see a flaw. 

riO. Let tliose who are envious and bereft of sense, detect 
a iu lilt if the^ will; but let the connoisseurs count the 
uiorits; they who behold the merits and not the faults,— 
these are the good, these give the highest satisfaction. 

121. Let this wmrk of the poet Purnananda be read and 
he Ijcard, which is devoted to proving the difference of the 
individual soul from the Supreme,— which is excellent wifli 
its sentences that distinguish truth from falsehood, and is 
approved by the devotees of Vishnu,— based on the doctrine 
of Madhya, and pleasing with a composition full of sweet 
words, 0 ye best of the worshippers of Bhaga vat, if faith 
be desired iu your minds. 

122. On the neck of the faithful may this Tattvamuktavali ^ 
abide for ever, — whose beauty is increased by the apt arruuge- 
iiient of sweet and soft words but which is free from 
rhetorical ornaments,- beautiful with a profusion of sentences 
sweet like milk, and with its parts all bright and elegant,— 
a special source of delight to the intelligent,— charming with 
a host of excellences and devoid of even the trace of a fault. 

’ Or “ the necklace of the pearls of truth.” 
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Aet. V . — Two modem Samliit • slohis. Communicatiacl 1)v 
Prof. K B. Cowell, 

PiiOFEssoE' Wilson left Calcutta in 1832, Baving been, 
appointed to tbe Boden Professorship of Sanskrit at Oxford 
He had been one of the leaders of the Orientalist party in tbe 
General Committee of Public Instruction, as opposed to the 
pure ‘‘Anglicists^"; and since each party held extreme views 
as to the respective value of Eastern and Western learniiigj 
his departure was naturally regarded as an evil omen to the 
cause of Sanskrit by the students and teachers of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. My old Pandit, Raman arayaiia Viclyaratria, 
was a pupil in the College at that time; and he has oiten 
described to me the scene when the pandits met to hid Wilson 
farewell, and one of them addressed him in a Sanskrit sloka, 
which is still well remembered by every native scholar in 
Calcutta. The college tradition is that Wilson"s stern face 
was softened to tears, as he heard its pathetic appeaL 

tm: ^ t 

“ The Pandit swansj who dwell in this lake of the Sanskrit 
College, are deprived of their wings by the influence of 
malignant fate, when thou art gone away; on the bank 
stand the fowlers with their arrows fixed for our destruc- 
tion,— if thou, O guardian, canst guard us from them still, 
long indeed shall thy fame endure ! 

The old controversy is now a past and almost forgotten 
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and Sanskrit continues to floiirisli in Caleuila hhh hj 
sijir‘ wkli Pkiglish education ; but-tlie lines mar bo slid woiili 
u |irriiiaiieiit record as an interesting memorial of Wiboii 
jtiit! bis great work as one of the pioneers in the reihai, 
i4' Sanskrit literature. 

Tlic^ other sloka is one to which Sir W. Jones refers in 
Ills preface to his translation of the drama Sakuniala. A 
liiOflerii epigram/^ he says, “was latel}^ repeated to me which 
(has so much honour to the author of »Sakuntala that I can- 
not forbear exhibiting a literal version of it . ^ Poetry was 
Ibo sportive daughter of Yalmiki, and, having been educated 
by Vyasa, she chose Kalidasa for her bridegroom after the 
HKainer of Tidarbha ; she was the mother of Amara, Sundara, 
Aiuikha and Dhanika; but now old and decrepit, her beauty 
luflccl, and lier unadorned feet slipping as she walks, in whoso 
cottage does she disdain to take shelter?' 'b 

I have often asked Calcutta panclits if they could remember 
tlicf Sanskrit original ; but the only one who could repeat it 
throughout wais Pandit Premachandra Tarkavaglsa, the lute 
Professor of Alahkara in the Sanskrit College. 

nwrfiirT^xrr Hl-5rR?fV 

^ arst ’srrf^mT « 

The two texts are not precisely the same and the list of 
poets in each difiers ; but the only important variation is 
probably clue to an oversight of Sir W. Jones, wdio did not 
observe that “ Poetry " herself- is ' especially described as 
“Vaidarbln/' in allusion to the VaklarhM riii^^ or “sweet 
stjde,” which is peculiarly the 'characteristic of Kalidasa, 
tlioogh of course there is also a reference to the sveajamrara 
of the princess Damayanti. 


^ Cf. Salutya-darpana, book is. 



Aet. V'L — Makigasj/ Pkee-Wames, By the Eov, Jamks 
SiBEEE, Jun. 

Place-names, it is now acknowledged, form one of tlie most 
reliable sources of information as to ancient and preliistoriti 
times, and are among the most enduring and unalteriug 
records of the past. In all the older countries of the world 
the names of the mountains and rivers, of the fields and the 
valleys, of the farms and villages and towns, as well as of all 
other geographical features, reveal the existence and succes- 
sive occupation of the soil from remote epochs by many 
different races of mankind. And in the newer countries the 
names given to places tell in the plainest terms of their dis- 
coverers, and often fix the date of their becoming known to 
the civilized world. 

An inspection of a map of the island of Madagascar 
shows a curious difference between the nomenclature of the 
coast and that of the interior. In the latter the names are 
entirely native, for no European power has ever succeeded in 
establishing itself in the country for any lengthened period ; 
but the coast is fringed with a variety of European wmrds— 
English, French, and Portuguese— as well as with Malagasy 
names. Thus we find ^ William Pitt^ Bay and Port ^ Liver- 
pool,' commemorating the leading English statesmen of tlie 
time wdien the first complete survey was made of the coast 
by Capt. W. F. W. Owen, B.H., whose ships’ names are 
also perpetuated in ‘ Leven^ Port and ‘Barracouta’ Island. 
The treachery of the native population is remembered in 
^ Murder^ and ‘Grrave Islands, where some of Owen's crews 
w^ere killed by the people; English Admiralty and other 
officials’ names were given to Port ‘ Croker,' Point ^ Barrow,’ 
^Dartmouth' Eiver, Point ^McClure,' ^Dalrymple’ Bay, 
and ^ Barlow ' Island ; and British surveys of the western 
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liavo also left tlicir mark in * Barren^ uiifl in 

^ I, Vail/ '(Jolliri/ and SSaiidr’ Islands, in the lIozuiiil)ji]iie 

f !lriiiiieL 

The efirlim^ Freneli intercourse is marked by flic names of 
Foil DaiiphiiL Port Choiseul, Foule Pointe, and L<mLsbuiiriib, 
It r*M.*ord of tlie monarcliical times, nearly two centuries a^^o, 
wiieii HO many disastrous attempts were made by the Freneli 
to establisli themselves on the eastern side of the island. 
Ami going back further, to the discovery of Madagascar by 
Europetins, the maritime enterprise of the Portuguese three 
liuiidred and seventy or eighty years ago is marked indoiiWy 
on the map, together -with their religious fervour, by tljo 
nunios of various saints which they gave to the eliief capes 
all round its sliores — St. Mary, St. Andrew, St. Yincent, and 
St. Sebastian ^ — as well as the Isle of St. Mary, the Bay and 
Iliver of St. Augustine, the Bay of St. Luce, the Slioal of 
St. Bonaventura, the town of St. Thomas (now called Tama- 
taveh an<l the name of San Lorenzo, by wliicli the island 
was known for long after its discovery. Two or three of their 
famous captains are also kept in remembrance in 'Antongil^ 
(Antonio Gil) Bay, ^ Diego Suarez^ Sound, and ^ Juan de 
Siova ’ Island. . . 

Going back earlier still, to the Arab settlements both on 
the south-east and north-west coasts of Aladagasear, although 
these have left enduring traces of their presence in the 
lungiiago of the Malagasy, they do not seem, as far at least 
us our information at present extends, to have affected the 
place-nomenclature of the country. The Arabs have given 
the names used by many tribes to the days of the week and 
of the months, the terms connected with superstition, witch- 
craft, divination, etc., and words employed in the arts of 
civilized life — dress, money, bedding, music, etc. ; but their 
influence does not appear to have extended to the names of 
towns or geographical features, with one possible exception. 
This is the name of the chief lake of Alaotra, in the Antsi- 

^ The most northerly cape of Madagascar, now known as Gape Amhro or 
AdiImt, was furinerly tailed Cape Natal, from its being discovered on Christmas 
Buy {diea A^aiaiLs Ihmini). 
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h^naka proTmce, which, . according; to; .the Rev*.L. Balile, k 
probably the Arabic AhMtat, ^ the dashing of the wuvc?^^* 
the .same word which is given as a name to the Arabs from 
beyond the Mozambique Channel, who ^are called by tlm 

Malagasy the / Talaotra/ ^ 

The object of this paper is, however, to call atteiitiori to 
the place-names in Madagascar; to show liow thcv 

illustrate the mental habits of the people and their powi?rs of 
observation ; to point out some few historical facts which are 
probably preserved in certain names; and to note a niiijibr.r 
of words of obscure or doubtful meaning which are embodie d 
in many of the names of places, and which are possibly relies 
of an occupation of the island anterior to the arrival of the 
present prominent Malay o- Polynesian element in the popula- 
tion. Our knowledge of the various dialects of the Malagasy 
language is still too fragmentary and imperfect to allow of 
much being done at present in the direction indicated in this 
last point; and one chief result aimed at in noting down 
here some of these particulars is to provoke inquiry and 
research on the subject. Madagascar will prove an exception 
to almost every other country if a careful analysis of the 
names of its mountains and rivers, valleys and plains, towns 
and villages, and other geographical features, does not throw 
some light upon the earliest occupation of the island, and the 
successive waves of population w^hich have passed over its 
surface. There are several reasons for believing that an 
earlier and less civilized race than the present iiihahit ants 
once occupied the interior of Madagascar, and it is possible 
that some of the obscurer words embodied in certain place- 
names are relics of this aboriginal people. 

There is unfortunately a peculiarity in the habits of the 
Malagasy, in common with all the Polynesian races, w'ith 
regard to names, which introduces an element of uncertainty 
into geographical nomenclature, viz., the practice of tabooing 
words or particles which enter into the composition of the 
names of their chiefs. As all personal names have some 

^ In Dumont D’ErvEle’s YocahuMre MadeJsass-Fran^aise^ alaotr is transialiod 
‘ au larg-e.’ 
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clL-tiiiiet iiieniiiiig, and are largely .composed of commoTily-iisHl 
nmim, verbs» and adjectiTes,. as wall asdlie names of animals, 
pliiits, etc.j it constantly occurs that ' the ■ names of most 
faiiijlisir objects and actions have to be changed t]]r«„iug}i 
jlrfiiiiig part of their sovereign’s or chief’s names. From 
tliLs caii^'C, writes Mr. Ilastie, British Resident at the Court 
of liiiflaina I. (1817“-182G)j ‘‘the names of rivers, places 
arifl things Lave suffered so many changes on the western 
coast, tliat fretjueiit confusion occurs; for, after being pro- 
lubiied by their chieftains from applying any particular 
term 3 to the accustomed' signification, the natives will not 
iickiioAvlodgo to h.ave ever known them in their fornier 
sense'’ (Tf/erhuai and Bemiefs, Voyages, p. 276, 2iid ed.). 
There is reason to believe, however, that this cause of change 
and uncertain ty applies much less to the place-names of the 
central and eastern districts of the country, and that the 
ifdm fXIakig. fddy) there more affects the names of objects 
and actions than those of pdaces. 

Bribre considering the names nf places «« Madagascar, a 
word or twm may be said about the name of the country 
itself. There seems much reason to believe that the word 
‘Madagascar’ is not a native name, but is one that has been 
givtm it by foreigners. There appears to be no I^Iulagasy 
rout in the word, and the combination of the consonants so, 
or k/»’, is one not allowed by the genius of the language. The 
iHlaiui used to be termed by the jieople reh'dm izao ‘This 
v'liole,’ in accordance with the belief of many insular nations 
that their own island is the principjal part of the w’orld ; and 
in the time of Eadama I., and subsequently, it was also 
described as JSy/ anlvon^ ny rhha ‘The [land] in the midst of 
tln^ flood.’ According to some accounts, an old designation 
of the country was Ndsin-ddmho ‘ Island of w^ild-boars,’ these 
animals being the largest wild creatures of the forests. The 
only attempt at explaining the derivation of the word 
‘ Madagascar ’ which I have seen is that given in one of the 
earliest books upon the island, a German work published at 
Altenhourg in Meissen in 1609, and entitled Bcschrcibung der 
Mciddtgen imd WeitherhumbUn Imul Madagascar, by Jerome 
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Megiser ; in wlncli it is affirmed that dlio African of 
Madagascar and Adel conquered the coast region of tlie 
island; that ^‘the inhabitants haTe'also been forced to swwir 
to recognize no other for their king, and the island aim li 
to bo called nothing else but Magadaxo. This word was 
afterwards corrupted into Magadascar, and at last bceame 
Madagascar, which name it kept until the Portuguese afier- 
wards gave it another name, as has been mentioned before.'' 
Whether or not this contains any historical fact, it is iidw 
difficult to decide. Besides the names for the island already 
mentioned, this. German work, also gives many others, most 
of them applied by the Arabic geographers, one being ^ Tlie 
Island of the Moon ; ’ they wrote the name either Ilainar or 
Komr, the same word which enters into the name of the 
^ Gomoro ’ Group, to the north-west of Madagascar. Tlieae 
islands are called by the Arabs Komair, or the Lesser Komr. 
Tlie name as applied to the whole island survived until the 
arrival of the Portuguese, for on one of the oldest maps, the 
Charta Marina Portugalemiim^ of the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, the name Komortiiia occurs for the iskiid 
in addition to those of Madagascar and San Loiirenco. 

Coming now to the place-names hi Madagascar, we may 
first look at those of Mountaim, the most prominent and 
awe-inspiring of all natural features, and to which the imagi- 
nation of simple peoples soon affixes descriptive epithets. 
The interior provinces of the island (from which regions all 
these illustrations are taken) constitute an extensive elevated 
mountainous region, occupying rather more than a third of 
the total area of the country, and raised from 3000 to 5000 
feet above the sea. This hilly region is composed of primary 
rocks, and the loftiest summits are of granite, gneiss, and 
basalt. It will be seen, however, that one prominent descrip- 
tive class of names for mountains in most countries is 
wanting in these Malagasy names : there are none denoting 
the whiteness given by snow. Although the highest points 
are only a little under 9000 feet above the sea-level, this is 
yet, in that part of the tropics, too low for snow to lie ; snow 
is indeed unknown in Madagascar, and so there are no 
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ix|uivalriits in its rnountam-names for tlie Snowdon, lit-n 
l\fu8, Siuifiills, or Sierra iSfevada of Europe, or for 
Ift.riiiiis, ] 4 i‘l>ariO]i, or Ilimalayali (* Abode of Snow’; of 
Asiiillc i'oiiiitries. 

It will also be noticed tliat almost all these niomifaiin 
iniiiies commence with the letters / or A. T1h 3 former is 
iiit'ivly a particle (it might almost be termed an article) 
which is prefixed to denote place-names, as well as tribal and 
porsoiial names. The other letter is part of the preposition 
Jji- (changed for euphony to Am- before certain consonants), 
giving a localizing sense to the word it precedes. 
Fiullier, it will be also remarked tliat the syllables following 
Am- are, in a great number of cases, bolii-, contracted from 
a word now iisiiall}" taken as meaning a ^ town/ and 
indeed forming the first part of a vast number of Malagasy 
towm-namesd But as there are quite as many mountains as 
towns having Amhbhi- as the first part of tlicdr names, it is 
probable that cdlitfm originally meant a ‘ liiii,’ espcHually 
w!m‘U it is remembered that the root of this word is the same 
as that from which a number of words, such as holu/, hdhlhdhi/^ 
hbh’Am, etc., are derived, all of which liave the idea of 
Sswelling,’ ^puffing/ ‘convexity,’ and ‘protuberance/ One 
of the grandest mountains in Madagascar, situated near tlio 
nortliern extremity of the island, is called ximhbhitru, and is 
said to be more than 6000 feet high. The usuid wmrd for 
TiKiuntain, tendromhohUra^ i.e. ‘point of the town’ or ‘hill/ 
also confirms this ; the old towns in the centre of the island 
were always built for security on the tops of hills, so that the 
liumes of hill and town seem quite interchangeable/ 

As might be supposed, the idea of height and prominence is 
one of the most frequently occurring in mountain- names in 
Madagascar. Thus we find several called Ang^vo ‘ The lofty/ 
and one of the grandest mountains in eastern Imdrina is 
AnguvokMy ‘ Litti to distinguish it from the Angdvo 

* Am])61iiraan*pa, * At the blue town ; ’ Amhohidava, ^ At tlie town ; * 
AinlMjliitraiidriuiia, ^ At the prince’s town ; ’ Ambohimanjuka, ‘ At the king’s 

town,’ etc., etc. 

' A iuJl is havhana^ lit. a ‘ height.* 
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wliicli forms a magnificent tower or outwork, so to speak of 
tlie moiintam wall on the eastern side of ..the upper pkliitii 
There is also Avomisina, the ^ Sacred-high ’ (place) ; and one 
of the loftiest peaks in the YlvaYato district .in soiitla^rfi 
Imeriiia is 1‘avohaika ^ The-lofty-defying-o.iie/ a irionutnifi 
nearly 7000 feet high.- The word amhdmj ^ above/ also oi‘ciir,s 
in several names, as Amboniloha * Overhead/ Amboiuvohitra 
^Above-the-town’ (or hill); as well as IdJm ^head/ in Ia\'oliVha 
' Lofty-headed/ Lbhavohitra ‘ Head-af-the-hill ^ (or town)^ 
one of the highest mountains in Tonizongo. Amndmiru 
^ raised/ ‘ exalted/ forms part of several names, as Yasaa- 
drtony; as also does drim ^set np/ lifted up/ in such 
words as Ambohimiarina. There are numerous mouri- 
tainmames in which the root ringi/^ meaning ^loftiness/ 
* conspicuousness/ comes in; thus we find Andringiringv, 
Mahakiringy, and Andringitra, a very prominent ridge four- 
teen miles north of the capital, and closely connected with 
the old idolatry ; a cave in its steep southern slopes being a 
Malagasy Delphi, the former abode of the god E.{inakaa<* 
driana. The same meaning of height and eminence is found 
in Milangana (from the root Jdnga ‘ tall, lofty ’), a lofty point 
north of the old capital Ambohimfinga. Much the same 
idea is implied in the root rdnga ‘ having the ears erect, ^ a 
word applied to animals, and found in the name Andranga* 
rdnga. The commanding position of some eight or ten 
Imerina hills is implied in their name Mahatsinjo ^ Able-to» 
gaze ’ (from), ts^fo being a word usually applied to looking 
at distant objects.^ From an almost exactly synonymous 
root, tdzana. comes the name of another mountain, Fitazaiuma 
‘ The Outlook.' The sharply-pointed peaks of some lulls 
again have suggested the idea of a * spur ' ^ (MaL 
which is accordingly given to some of them; while another 
is called Ambdhimardnitra ^Sharp-hill;' another is Antihidro 
' At-the-point ; ' and others are Itsiloabo ' Lofty- thorn,' and 
Ivatotsilo 'Thorn-rock.' One mountain name, Madiotaiidroka 

^ A liill from wliich tlie Imamo district can "be suryeyed is called Mahatsinjo - 
imamo, i,e, ‘ Able-to-look-over-Imauio.’ 

Also found in reduplicate form, as Ampantsifantsy. 
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^rkaii-liorii/ roiiiiiids one of the;" Matterliom and Sehreck- 
iiom, of the Alps. ' 

of course involves, some degree of unrl 

which ideas are accordingly embodied in. M‘M‘ral 
iiiouiituiii-iuimes. Thus w^e find Ambohijaiiahary ' (iycr.s- 
hill,' in several districts; the word Zmiahary (Creator) being 
vagiU‘ly applied by the Malagasy to many things which they 
fniiin>t understand ; as is also the other word for God, 
Andriaraanitraj as in Aiidriamanitravato ^ God s-roclv,’ and 
Aiiihuhitraiidriamanitra ‘God’s-hill’ (or town). Of names 
of this class are Imanoridrolanitra * Sky-pointingf and Itsi- 
andanitra ‘ Not-in-the-sky/ ■. A mountain in the Tanala 
(forest) region is, the Malagasy Hades, the caves in it being 
supposed to be the dwellings of departed spirits, and is called 
Iratsy (or Iraty) ^ The-evil- place/. The very few Europeans 
who have ascended the peaks of Ankaratra, the liighest 
mountain-mass in the island, have described the great re- 
luctance of the natives to accompany them, and their terror 
of some supposed malignant influence on those lofty siiiiimits 
(see Atdakdnarlco Annual, No. i. p. 62). Zdroiia ‘ mist/ 
enters into tlio composition of several mountain-names, as 
Ibezavona ‘Much-mist/ Ifotsizavona ‘ !Mist- whitened,^ and 
Manelozavona Olist-shaded ’ (?), and Tsiafujavona ‘ Not- 
from- mist, ^ the name of one of the highest peaks of 
Ankaratra. InacceHsihlUfy is involved in several other names; 
as Tsiafiibalcilu, Tsiafakallka, and Tsi'Makafo (another Anka- 
nitra peak), which three names mean resjjectively ‘Impassable 
by a locust,’ ‘by a dog,’ and ‘by fire.’ Almost exactly the 
same meaning is given in the names Tsiazombbrona, Tsiazon- 
amhua, and Tsiazompaptingo, which mean ‘Unattainable by 
a bird/ ‘ by a dog,’ and ‘ by a hawk/ The slntrp cutting wind 
on these elevated points gives a name to one hill, Sarodrl- 
votra ‘ Difficult (through) wind ; ’ while the variety of blasts 
has probably suggested another name, Imarorivotra ‘Many- 
winds/ Possibly the howling of the wind round the top 
gives the name of another hill, Ambdhimitrena ‘ Bello wing- 
hill/ 

Somewhat poetical names occur in Ambohijanamasoandro 
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^ Hill-of-claiMren-of-tlie-Sun,’ in Fonovaratra * Tliimderlioli. 
covering/ in Tdmpomboliitra ^ Lord-of-the-liills/ in Aiiflrln. 
nambo ‘ King-of-the-li eights ’ (or Kingly-lieiglit arid in 
Maliikialina Quickly-night/ the name of a liili north of 
AiTiboliimanga, whose height causes a deep gorge to the t*a>| 
of it to be soon in darkness after sundown. 

As height also involves me^ the word hi M)ig/ is fomn 
in many names, as Ambohihe and Ivohibe Big-moiuitiiin/' 
Antanambe ‘ Big- town/ Mangabe ■ ‘ Big-blue ’ (prohablv re- 
ferring to the colour of the basalt rock), Ivatobe ‘ Big-rock/ 
and BongabeA Big-hill/ The first part of the last-named 
word also enters into several hill-names ; it means a clod, a 
turf, and also a round hill, so we find Bonga, Boiigabe, and 
Bdngakely, Le, hills, big and little.^ 

It has already been noticed that the primary rocks form 
most of the highest points of Madagascar, and the word nifo 
(euphonically changed after am- to hato) ‘ stone,’ is therefore 
a very frequently occurring one in these mountain-naines, 
and in one connexion or another forms part of about a fourth 
of all the names of hills in which natural features are re- 
ferred to. Thus we find it in its simifiest forms of Aiiibiilo 
and Ivato, and then in combination with the words for the 
colours blue, black, white, red, and speckled, as Ambatonningu, 
Ambatoniainty, AmbELtofotsy, Ambatomena, and Ambatovau- 
dana ; with those for size— little, big, and immense, as 
Ambatokely, Ambatob^ and Ambatovaventy ; and with 
those for height, length, roundness, steepness, bareness (///. 
"baldness’), and wooded outline (/ft " hairiness ’), as Amba- 
toavo, Ambatolava, Ambatovory, Ambatoroihantona, Amba- 
tosola,- and Amb^tovoldma. Besides these are King’s-stones, 
Prinee’s-stones, many Famous-stones, as well as some Level- 
topped-stones, Sharply-pointed-stones, and Double-peuked- 
stones.^ Some hills, which terminate in a solitar}^ column of 

^ Probably tbe same idea of rounded convexity comes in, somewhat indelicately 
to our English notions, in Eevohoka ‘Pregnant^ {lit. ‘ Large-wonibed’), and 
Kitruka ‘ Belly/ both names of hills in Imerina. 

- Also simply as Antsola * Bald-one/ 

^ Arnbiitomanjaka, Ambutonandriaua, Ambatomalaza, Ambutomarinaj Amba« 
tofisaka, Ambatos^mpana, 
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Tork, have tkc same name as that given.-; to. the meTnorial 
i.|V‘rtf*(l sioiifs, so common .in Central' Madagascar, Yatoluliy 
(//f. *’ Male* stone ’) ; one with a' double head. is called liaka, 
tiiai. is, T-sliaped, a term applied to the horns of cattle; others, 
with three points, .are the * Three-sisters’-TO-ck ’ — AiiiliJito- 
teiomirilnivaTy {a very grand hill of this name is conspicuous 
near the eastern edge of.Imerina, and looks from some points 
like a Titanic cathedral) ; while, others again are the ^ Three- 
men- rock ' (Ambatoteiolahy) ; and one is called Ambatoraan- 
clriiidry, probably from, a root meaning Mhicklj^ studded/ here, 
of course, with boulder rocks. Others, solitarily conspicuous, 
are called Ariibatotokaiia ‘ Separated-stone ; ’ a.iid tlie idea of 
an upright column gives another name, Mahitsy, ' Straight ’ 
cr ^ Upright ; ^ and we also find Antanjombato ^Ilocky-pro- 
inoiitory.’ A veiy remarkable rocky region south-west of 
Ankaratra is termed Vavavato SStone-mouth ; ’ another hill 
is Ambatofidirana ^ Entrance-stone,’ while both in Northern 
Imerina and in Southern Betsileo are Varavfirambato ^ Stone- 
gateway/ names given to mountain-passes in those provinces. 
But it would be tedious to particularize all the varied com- 
binations into which rciio enters in Malagasy raountaiii- 
iianies, the more so as many are now obscure in meaning/ 
Anotlier word for rock, hdmna^ is also found in many 
names for hills. Ankarana is the name of the most northerly 
province in the island, and is so called on account of its 
iamous rocky fastness (see Antan, Annual^ No. iii. p. 27) ; and 
this word is probably the root of the word Ankuratra, the 
name, as already mentioned, of the loftiest mountain-mass in 
Madagascar. We also find Haranambe ‘Big- rock,’ xAnkaran- 
kely ‘ luttle-rock,’ Iharana, Iharanaiivo ‘ Thousand- rocks,’ 
Ankaramena ‘ Iled-rock,’ Iharanandriana ‘ Prince’s-rock/ 
Ankaraniaina and Iharandava ‘Dry-rock’ and ‘Long-roek,’ 
and several names include both the words for stone and rock, 
as Ambatohardiiana. 

While mountain-summits in Central Madagascar are usually 
of bare rock, here and there their names siiow that wood, 

^ ^ Olio of tlif' trilial divif^ioris of the Ilova Malagasy hears the name of Mandia- 
‘ Treaders-oi’-the-i'ock/' 

TOL. XT.'— [new SElilES.] 
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more or less extensi?%- once cohered' tLeir heiglits, and in 
many names d/a - forest/ comes into combination. TIius 
find IMaroa ‘Two-woods/ Analabe ‘Great- wood/ Ivuiiiafa!}?* 
Mlill-of-mticli-wood/ Analamanantona ‘Hanging- wood/’ Ainv 
lamiruviravy ‘OTerhanging-wood/ xinalamanara ‘Cold-wooil/ 
Anakmalutsy ‘ Upright- wmod/ Analambano ‘ Ilcroifis-wootl’ 
Analambato, and also Isomotra ‘ Beard/ , probably a faneilol 
allusion to woods; and several others, including words of 
obscure meaning. Mazo ‘ tree/ also occurs in several iiilb 
names, as Ankazotokana ‘ Solitary-tree,’ Ankazobe * Big-ire';/ 
and Ankazomirohitra (perhaps mirohotra, which would mean 
‘ a company of trees ’). The names of separate trees or grasHcs 
distinguish other hills, as Amberobe (rero is a, long grass), 
Inatobe, ‘ Much-nato,’ the name of a tree wdiose bark yields a 
red dye, Ambolobe ‘ Much-bamboo/ Ivoara ‘ Fig-tree,’ and 
xlmbiaty, the name of a tree. Fd/'f/ ‘ rice,’ and /dry ^ sugar- 
cane,’ also occur in the names of thi’ee or four hills ; Aruba- 
hibiry is a very lofty mountain in S. Betsileo; and also 
find Tamponketsa ‘ Suminit-of-rice-ground,’ and AntsAliafary 
‘ Sugar-cane-field.’ The fragrant grasses found in niany 
places have suggested names for several hills, the word 
mdyiitra ‘ fragrant,’ forming parts of the following : Isaha- 
manitra, Ivohimanitra, and Avomanitra. A beautifully 
wooded mountain in the Anativolo ^ district is called Tblii- 
lena ‘ Wet-hill ’ (?), probably from the moisture attracted by 
its numerous trees. 

The generally waterless character of the hills is however 
indicated in several of their names, as Anclranoritra * Dried- 
up- water/ Fasina ^ Sand/ Ampasimavo ‘ Brown-sand,’ Vuvo- 
tany ‘ Earth-dust; ’ while some others, which have lakes aud 
springs as the source of rivers, are called xindranofito SSeveii- 
strearns,’ IrnarorAno ‘ Many- waters,’ MAsinony ‘Sacred (or 
salt) river,’ Farihilava ‘ Long-lake/ and Manjarano, perhaps, 
‘ Dim- (coloured-) water ’ (this is also the word for plumbago). 
One hill is called Anivonir^no ‘ In-the-miclst-of- waters.’ 

The pleasant situation and pure air of many hills is re- 

^ Le, * Amongst-tlie-Bamboos.' 
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foiyriizcMl in flioir iiaines, as Amboliitsara ^ Good-’ and AiiiluV 
!}it * l{xeeediiig*ly-goofl-hill/ .Arnbohitsda ^Pleasaiit-hiil * 
<'u frri|tiniit inline), Zs'bsifaly ‘ Joyfol-islancl/ Nosisoa "Pleat^aiit- 
idiiiifl,’ IL'iiiAsoaiidro and Tekotanitsiira ^Cbnid- 

setfltaiieiit;'' while tlie steep ascents and difEciilty of dirnbiiig* 
fip their lops are shown in tlie names of others, as Ma!ia,'k»> 
tralnd Disliearteiiiiig,’ and Mahareraka PExhaustiog/ ■ The 
f!ec‘p khijf or fosses with w^hich many hills are scored, and 
dug as defences for the town on the summit, give in various 
coioliiiiations several names, as Ankadivory ‘ Circular- fosse/ 
Ankudibe ‘Big-fosse/ Ankadifdtsj ‘White-fosse/ Ihacliiriaiiga 
d’h lie- fosse/ etc. So also the wmrd-rd& an inclosure, is a 
part of a few hill-names, as Ambalahirana and Ambalafasana, 
altliough it is more, strictly and frequently, as might be sup- 
posed, a town-name. 

From the large number of extinct volcanic cones in the 
interior provinces of Madagascar, extending probably almost 
in an unbroken line from the south to the north and north- 
west, one might suppose that in the names of some of them 
at least we should find some reference to fire or heat. I can, 
however, find only two or three instances where possibly 
some remembrance of igneous forces is preserved, viz. in 
Ambutomay ^ Burnt-rock,^ and lamboafo ^ Lofty- fire, f the 
names of tw’o mountains in the Tanala province, and in 
another named Kitrdka, a word which means ‘ lavu.^ 

A considerable number of mountains are designated after 
I lie names of Animals and Birds, Most numerous are those 
called after the guinea-fowl, aMugUy there being probably at 
least a dozen named Ambatonakanga. ‘Stone-of-the-guinea- 
fowl/ Then come several called after the cock, Amhohitra- 
koholahy ; the large hawk, Ambatomboromaliery ; the 
kestrel, Ildtsikitsika ; the kite, Masiapapango, ^Fierce- 
with-kites ; ’ the dove, Ambohiboromaihila ; the cardinal- 
bird, Ilud}^; the peacock, Vorombdla; and there is one calkM 
® !Feather,^ Volombdrona. (As already .mentioned also in 
speaking of names denoting height, there are numerous hills 
called ‘Impassable’ by birds, hawks, kites, etc.) The largest 
and most valuable animal of the countiy, the humped ox. 
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dmhy, gives names to a good many hills ; in its simplest form, 
Ambohitromby ‘ Ox-hill/ and Ambdhitrdmbalaby ^Bull-hill/ 
and in Andraokomby ^ Licked-up-by-oxen/ Ant^ndrokbmby 
‘ Ox-Iiorn/ Antrdfonomby ' Ox-bump,^ and in Amboliimanbto 
‘ Butting-hill’ The words for sheep {dndry)^ goat (osy), and 
wikbhog {Idmho)y are found in several hill-names ; as Aniba- 
tonondrilahy, Antsahanondry, Ambohitrondry, Amb^tonbsy, 
and Lohalambo ^ Hog’s-head/ Even the crocodile also 
appears in these mountain-names, as in M^mba, although, 
as might be supposed, it is more frequently found in river- 
names ; and also the hedgehog, in Ambohitshkina. We also 
find ‘Many-rats,’ MarovoaMvo; ‘Many-fleas,’ Maropar^sy (a 
rather frequent and uncomfortably appropriate name for 
many villages) ; * Many-ants,’ Marovitsika ; and two or three 
* Honey-hills,’ Ambohitantely. 

A smaller number of mountains have received names 
which may almost be termed ^ Personal y and are derived 
either from some renowned king or chief, or have some 
obscure reference to people, their numbers, relationships, etc. 
Thus we find the ^mountains’ of Eatrimo, Easomotra, Eazaka 
and Eafilo ; the ^cattle-fold’ {fdhitra) of Andidamandrbso ; 
and the ^ hill ’ of the renowned chief who founded the Hova 
monarchy and supremacy, in the unconscionably long name 
of 'Bbngmdyidrianmpdmm^ ! The name of the supposed 
aboriginal tribe of the interior is contained in ^omazlmha^ 
and that of the Hovas in EamohilanyS-dm. An oriental 
exaggeration of numbers comes in in Ambbhitrarivohe ^ Hill- 
of-many-thousands,’ and in Ambohipbloalina ^Hill-of- ten-ten- 
thousands;’ we find also ^ People’s-hill,’ ‘ 8on-of-men’s-hill,’ 
^ Hill-of-the-old,’ ‘ Slave’s-hill,’ ^ Prince’s-hill,’ ^ King’s-hill ’ 
(in Manjakabe ‘ Great-king/ simply) ; and the hills of the 
^ Good-father,’ the ‘ Grandchild,’ and of ^ Sacred- chanting ’ 
{Ambbhimirary). Two or three Imerina hills have a strictly 
personal name, as Eam^narivo and E^nto^ndro. 

A very numerous class of mountain-names I have grouped 
as of ^ doubtful ’ signification, meaning thereby not that the 
words themselves are obscure in meaning, but that the reason 
for giving such names is doubtful They comprise verbs, 
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ad] ecti?es, and nouns, and while in some cases an examina- 
tion of the particular hill, or inquiry among the nearest 
inhabitants, might very likely afford some clue to the origin 
of the name given, in many cases the reason is probably 
hopelessly lost, A few examj)les may be now given ; and of 
noims used as names we find the following : Anjomba ■ Conch- 
shelV Ambbhibbla ‘ Money-hill,’ Amperifery ‘Pepper-place/ 
Betbngotra ^ Many- footed/ Antdmitra 'Matted,’ Sompatra 
'Pace-basket,’ Vin^ny 'A Guess/ Ambilany 'At-the-pot/ 
Ambbhimizdna 'Money-scales-hill,’ Ank^fotra ' At-the-h^fo- 
tra’ (tree), Laona 'Pice-mortar,’ etc. 

Of adjectives employed as hill-names there are only a few, 
as Mangidy ' Bitter,’ M6ra ' Easy,’ and Maneva ' Beautiful ; ’ 
but a large number of verbs are used as hill-names; e.g, 
Ambohitsimioza 'Not-cursing-hill,’ Manana ' Having,’ Ambo- 
himanahy 'Disquieting-hill,’ Ambbhimanoa 'Tribute-paying- 
hill,’ Ambohiradhal41a 'Knowing-hill,’ Mi,hasdrotra 'Making- 
difficult,’ Ambohimandr^y 'Receiving-hill,’ Ambohitsileo 
' Unconquered-hill,’ Manaddla ' Making-foolish,’ Manalalonclo 
(perhaps) 'Throwing-off-drowsiness,’ and Mahasda 'Benefit- 
ting/ A curious name occurs in M^ntsiho^iza, which is, 
literal^, ' Say, where to ? ’ 

It will be thus seen from these examples, from a few 
groups of Madagascar mountain-names, chiefly taken in the 
centre of the island, that there is much variety in them ; and 
that some of them give evidence of considerable imaginative 
power on the part of the early inhabitants of the country. 
I do not here attempt to speculate on the fficts possibly 
embodied (fossilized, so to speak) in another large group of 
names whose meanings are obscure, and which may probably 
in some cases prove to be archaic words, and may in others 
preserve obsolete forms of the verbs and other parts of 
speech. Written, as this paper is, away from Madagascar, 
and without the opportunity of consulting intelligent native 
Malagasy, it would be mere guess-work, in the majority of 
cases, to attempt such an investigation. I can but hope, 
however, that those Europeans ’^vho are resident in the 
country will make inquiry into this class of names, not 
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iDountain-names only, but all other obscure place-names as 
well, and so endeavour to throw light upon what will prob- 
ably prove in Madagascar, as well as elsewhere, a very 
interesting branch of philological research. I will give a 
dozen out of a hundred instances of mountain-names which 
are obsctire in meaning: Babay, Antaoldndra, Ambbhitra- 
latenina, Mar^mpona, Mahakozaiia, Kijony, Kipdtso, Mongy, 
Ambohimiangara, Nanja, lasy, Ambohilompy, Eango, Mdna- 
iningy. 

Before concluding this division of the subject, it may be 
added that almost all travellers in the interior of Madagascar 
have been impressed with the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery. Br. Mullens, in his Tivelve Months in Madagascar^ 
says: ‘‘This mass of mountains (the Vivavato) is piled up 
on the grandest scale. Each ridge is lofty, and impresses 
one with its greatness. Who can adequately describe the com- 
bination of the whole ? Their shapes were wonderfully fair ; 
their combinations and massings were strangely picturesque. 
Eo finer rocks, no masses of such surpassing grandeur, 
have I seen in any of the countries which I have visited.’’ 

And in notes of a journey made in 1877 by the Eev. J. 
Richardson to the south-west provinces, he says of the Isalo 
mountains, “ they form a most conspicuous land-mark to the 
west, and are different from all the mountains I have seen in 
Madagascar. I counted no less than fifty distinct peaks or 
distinct portions of the range, many of them being conical, 
like a maj) of the comparative heights of the mountains of 
the world.” Further on, Mr. Richardson says that the 
illustrations given in the Art Journal of 1877 of the grand 
scenery on the line of the Pacific Railway are strikingly 
similar to that of the Isalo peaks and passes, both in their 
wonderful effects of colour and in their magnificent and 
sometimes grotesque outlines. 

To these extracts may be added another from the writer’s 
pamphlet entitled South-east Madagascar, in which the moun- 
tains in Southern Betsileo are thus described : “ The grand 
and varied forms of the mountains all round the plain of 
Tsienimparihy filled one with an exultant kind of delight. 
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To the south is a crowd of mountain-tops, peak behind peak, 
with the greatest variety of outline ; one has the appearance 
of a colossal truncated spire ; another has a jagged saw-like 
ridge ; another is like a pyramid with successive steps ; and 
another like an enormous dome; but the varieties are endless, 
and as I passed along, the combinations of the giant masses 
of bare granite changed every minute. Their summits were 
never long free from clouds, and the changing effects of sun- 
light and cloud shadow could only have been caught bv a 
rapid use of photography. These hills were more like those 
round Port Louis in Mauritius than any I have seen else- 
where in Madagascar, but were far finer; and more varied 
and grand than anything I have ever seen either in Mada- 
gascar or any other country. The summits of many of the 
peaks must be at least 3000 feet above the plain. These 
‘everlasting hills,’ these ‘strong foundations of the earth,’ 
recalled many of those exultant passages in the Psalms and 
the Prophets which speak of Him whose ‘righteousness is 
like the great mountains/ 

The Eiver-names in Madagascar next claim a little notice, 
although they are less striking in their descriptive character 
than we have seen the hill-names to be. A glance at a good 
map of the island shows that the largest rivers flow to the ' 
west, the water-shed being comparatively near the eastern 
coast, so that, except the M^angoro, few very large rivers flow 
into the Indian Ocean ; but there are a great number of 
small streams, many of which have cut deep gorges in the 
chains of hills, and are broken by numerous cataracts and 
falls. Scenery of great beauty, and endless combinations of 
wood and rock and water are found in these parts of the 
island. Two words are used for ‘river’ in Malagasy: 
rMfdno, which is literally ‘mother of waters,’ and o«y,‘ a 
word which, it will be seen, is frequently combined with 
others in forming river-names. (This latter word is probably 
Malayan in origin, and is most likely the same as the 
Malayan siignie, a river; s being in both languages a very 
loose noun prefix ; u is the Malagasy o ; and the coast n is 
nasal and equal to gn.) 
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Desenptke epithets of natural features are of course found 
in a good many river-names, as in Onibe and Onive ‘Big- 
river/ Andrdnobe ‘ Much- water/ Lempona ‘ Concave " or 
‘Hollow/ Ampbiitany ‘In-tbe-heart-of-the-land/ Ampiva- 
lanana ‘ At-tbe-descending ’ (water), and Andranom^vo 
‘ Brown-water/ We also find Onimdinty and Onifbtsy 
‘Black-river’ and ‘ White-river/ OniMby ‘ Male-river/ and 
Imaintineindro ‘ Black-by-tbe-day ’ (?). The power of some 
small streams when swelled by sudden and heavy rain is 
noticed in such names as Eelimahery ‘ Little- (but) strong/ 
Kelilalina ‘Little-(but) deep ; ’ the difficulty of fording them 
in Fitamalaina ‘ TJnwilling-ford; ’ the noisy character of some, 
in Andriamambvoka ‘Dust-raising-prince’ (probably alluding 
to the spray or mist caused by the rapids or falls) ; the 
broken channels of others in Imdnandriana ‘Having-cata- 
racts,’ while another bears the ominous name of M^tiandr^no, 
le. ‘Drowned.’ The largest river in Madagascar is the 
Mania, a word meaning ‘To go astray,’ and called in the 
lower portion of its course Tsiribihina, ie, ‘The unfordable,’ 
so it is said, but probably meaning ‘ The impassable.’ Of this 
river Capt. Larsen, of the Norwegian mission-ship, says he 
believes that it brings down more fresh water than the 
Ganges ; at its mouth the sea is fresh three miles from land* 

The names of Animals are applied to a few Madagascar 
rivers, as in Mamba ‘ Crocodile ’ (almost every river swarms 
with these reptiles), Ombifbtsy ‘ White- ox,’ Amborompotsy 
‘At- the- White-bird’ (an egret), Ant^nandambo ‘ Wild-hog’s- 
foot’ {UL ‘hand’), Sahalambo ‘ Wild-hog’s-field,’ and Sahan- 
amalona ‘ Eel’s-field.’ This word sdha ‘field,’ is found in 
some other river-names, as S§.hasarotra ‘Difficult-field/ S^ha- 
bmby ‘Spacious-(?) field,’ or perhaps ‘Ox-field,’ and Isahanonja 
‘The-field- (or place) of-waves;’ also S^hafilo,/z/o=‘ needle/ 
or possibly filao^ name of a fish. 

Ambato ‘ At-the-stone,’ is found in several river-names, as 
well as in those (as already seen) of mountains and towns ; 
in these cases it probably refers to some hill or rock where 
the stream takes its rise or near which it flows, or possibly 
from its rock-impeded channel. Thus we find, Amb^tolampy 
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^ At-the-rock/ Amb^tomiMy ^ At- tbe-figbting- stone/ Amba- 
tomainty ' At-tbe-black-stone/ and Amb^totsipabina ‘At-the- 
Idcked-stone’ (probably with some reference to giant legends). 
One river is called Ank^zotsipibina, ^At-the-riiled-(or straight- 
ened) tree/ another is called Fantara, a name also given to 
meteoric stones, and another is Var^hina ^ Copper/ 

As with mountains, so also a few rivers have names 
referring to persons ; two or three have the personal prefix 
Andrian-, as AndriambiMny, and Andriamdnakely ^Prinoe- 
of-the-estate.’ One is curiously called Ikotoratsy ‘ Bad-boy,^ 
another, Zdnakolona ^ Son-of-men,^ and another, Andranonan- 
driana ' At-the-prince s-stream/ 

It must be said, however, that the above examples include 
(excepting the Mania and the Onilahy) few of the largest 
streams of the island, such as the Betsiboka,^ with the 
Ikiopa, the Mangbro, the Matsiatra, the Sofia, the Mdnanara, 
and Mdnanjdra^ (there are several examples of these two 
names), the Mabajilo,® the SisAony, and many others, the 
meaning of whose names is obscure. We probably need a 
fuller acquaintance wdth dialects other than the Hova to 
understand many of the names applied to rivers. In the 
name of the Matitanana, Le. ‘Bead-handed/ a S.E. coast 
river, a piece of legendary history of a giant having thrown 
his hand across the stream at an enemy, is said to be 
preserved ; but it is probable that the story has been invented 
to account for the name. In some portions of the east coast 
of Madagascar the names of tribes and of the rivers flowing 
through their territory are identical, and it is often difficult 
to say whether the people took their name from the river, or 
vice Tersa, Curious superstitions cling to some of the rivers, 
exg. of the Matsiatra in Betsileo, Mr. Shaw says, it is 
splendid river, though on account of the superstition of the 
people deterring them from putting a canoe upon it, it is 
one of the greatest obstacles in travelling to and from the 
capital in the wet season. In one itinerating journey, the 

^ Lit. < Many-not-Iepers.’ 

2 Lit. ‘Having-a-share.* 

® Jilo is * sharp-pointed.’ 
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only way of getting the writer s goods across was by balancing 
them upon the native water pitchers, a man swimming on 
each side propelling the cranky vessel forward/^ 

The i^A'^-names in Madagascar will not detain us long, as 
they are very few in number for so large an island. The 
largest one, of Alaotra, in the Antsih^naka province, has 
already been mentioned as probably embodying one of the 
few Arabic words in Malagasy place-names. (It will be 
remeinbered that the allied word ^ Laut ^ is largely used for 
^island,’ i.e. ^sea-surrounded,' in the Malayan archipelago; 
as Timor Laut, etc.) The next in size is Itasy, whose name 
at first sight would mean ^shallow,' the word being 
applied chiefly to plates and dishes. It is said that this lake 
is of recent formation, at least tradition goes back to a time 
when it is said to have been formed by the breaking down 
of some embankment by a Yazimba chieftain. As, however, 
a considerable stream, which in the rainy season forms a 
grand waterfall, always issues from Itasy and forms the river 
Lilia (a word of unknown meaning, to myself, at least), this 
seems a little mythical. In a map of the lake made by Mr. 
W. Johnson (see Antandnarho Anmml, IN’o. i. 1875), every 
bay and division of it has a separate name applied to it, a 
proof of the minute distinction by the Malagasy of places by 
giving appropriate names.^ The full name of the lake is 
It^si-hdnaka, the latter word being a root signifying ^ to run 
out as a liquid/ as ink on blotting-paper, for example ; the 
word is also used as a synonym for others meaning lake, 
pool, etc., but is not much employed. This word is also 
found in the name of a northern central tribe, the Sih^naka, 
probably from the character of the country they inhabit, 
with extensive marshes, and the lake Alaotra, just mentioned, 
in its north-east corner. It is worth notice that the word 
tds]/ is found in several of the Malayan island dialects, and 
there means ‘sea.' A lake in the province of Pahang in 

^ The?e are : (1) Tarazo *Hereditary(?) ; ’ (2) Ampcfy ‘ At-the-embankment ; ’ 
(rS) Kavanta, possibly ''Opening,’ as this is the point where the river issues I'roni 
the lake; (4) Amhavanandriana ‘ At-the-prince’s-mouth, or opening/ a strait 
between broad reaches ; (5) tohOloka, meaning doubtful : (6) Aniiva, ditto ; 
(7) Fitandambo AVild-hog^-ford.’ , ^ w j ; 
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the Malay peninsula is called Bera, eyidently the 

same word as in the Malagasy. A small lake south-west of 
Ankaratra is called Vin Oniony ; vinany is a word frequently 
used on the east coast for a river-opening through the bars 
of sand which partly block up the mouths of most of them, 
and means ^breach/ Mrruption.’ On the south-west coast 
are two lakes called Heotry (or Hoe try) and Tsiminampet- 
sotse, but the meaning of neither of them is clear. 

On the eastern coast of Madagascar is a remarkable chain 
of coast lakes or lagoons, into which the rivers fall. These 
have doubtless been formed by the incessant strife between 
the rivers and the ocean, for there is a constant heavy surf 
raised by the south-east trade-wind. So nearly continuous 
are these lagoons that by cutting about 30 miles of canal to 
connect them, an unbroken water-way of 260 miles in length 
could be formed along the eastern coast. These lagoons 
are distinguished hy separate names, as [N’osibe, Irdngy, 
Easoabe, etc. 

There are two or three examples of small but profoundly 
deep lakes formed in the extinct craters of some of the old 
volcanoes. One of these, Trdtriva, is said to be unfathom- 
able, and is the traditional abode of the Fanany, a seven- 
headed dragon or monster, about which marvellous stories 
are told. (See The Great African Island, p. 276.) 

"We now turn to the last division of the subject, that of 
the names applied to Towns and Villages in Madagascar. 

Before giving a few examples of these under the different 
classes into which the mountain-names have been divided, 
there are two or three points which should be kept in mind 
in considering town and village names found among the 
Malagasy, The first of these is the fiict already mentioned 
in speaking of the hill-names, viz. that on account of the 
ancient practice of the interior tribes' of building their villages 
on the summits of hills and mountains, in very many cases it 
is impossible to distinguish exactly between what are strictly 
the names of hills and what are those of the villages. It is 
possible therefore that some of the examples already given of 
mountain-names may be names really applied to the settle- 
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meixts formed on tlieir slopes or loftiest points ; while, on the 
other hand, it may be the case that some of the town or 
Tillage names to be presently mentioned are really those of 
the hills on which they are built 

Another point which should be borne in mind is, that 
while in the central and eastern provinces the population has 
a stable settled character, having remained probably for 
centuries in many of the towns or villages originally founded 
by their ancestors on their first occupation of the country, 
those on the western side, on the contrary, the S^kalAva 
tribes, are much more nomadic in their habits. They do not 
practise agriculture so much as the other peoples ; rice, 
which, in the wet method of culture, as followed by the 
Hova and Betsileo and east-coast tribes, requires a good deal 
of earth-work, embankments, aqueducts, etc., is little used 
by them; and they are more exclusively pastoral, keeping 
large herds of cattle. Besides this, their superstitious fear 
of death, or rather of some malign influence exerted by ,the 
spirits of the departed, leads them, it is said, to break up 
their villages when a death occurs, so that their settlements 
must be more like camps than villages, properly so called. 
The Sih^naka have the same superstition, hut they avoid 
most of the inconvenience by removing any one who appears 
dangerously ill out of the village, and placing him in a 
hastily-constructed hut, which is afterwards pulled down and 
left to decay. We shall therefore probably find little of 
interest in the village-names .of the SMialAva. There is, 
however, this noticeable point in the principal names, 
whether of towns or geographical features, all round the 
island, that the majority of them are distinctly recognizable 
as containing roots which are Malagasy as spoken by the 
Hova, and thus they confirm the fact, supported also on 
other grounds, of the essential unity of the Malagasy lan- 
guage, notwithstanding various dialectic differences. 

One more point may be hei’e mentioned, viz. that in many 
places there occurs a rather perplexing duality of names, 
arising from the fact that the Hova, when forming military 
posts for the maintenance of their supremacy over various 
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parts of the island which they have conquered, have gener- 
ally given them a name differing from that of the native 
village on the same site or close to it. These latter usually 
retain the original appellation, so that sometimes a stranger 
is puzzled to understand where he is going, or what place 
the i^eople are speaking about. 

A word or two may be said first about the capital and 
chief towns of Madagascar, before proceeding to classify the 
sinailer towns and villages according to the divisions already 
observed in other place-names. The name of Antananarivo, 
the capital city, signifies, somewhat in an Oriental vein of 
exaggeration, ^ The city of a Thousand,’ that is, no doubt, 
homesteads or compounds, which clustered probably for a 
long time as detached settlements round the slopes of the long 
steep ridge on which the city is built. There are no street- 
names in the city, indeed there are only three or four streets 
or principal roads through the dense mass of houses, but the 
position of most houses is ascertained tolerably exactly by 
the numerous names which are given to different portions of 
the varied and broken ground over which the capital extends, 
every prominent hollow or slope or level portion having 
some special and often very appropriate name. Thus we 
find F^ravohitra ^ Last- village ’ (or hill), at the northern 
extremity, and Ambohipotsy ‘White-hill,’ from the white soil 
of that part, at the southern end of the ridge ; while Ambo- 
himitsimbina ‘ Hill-of-observation ’ (or attention), is the 
highest point. Then there is Antsahatsiroa ‘ Not- two-fields ’ 
or valleys, a steep descent near the centre ; the precipices of 
Ampamarinana, ‘ Hurling-place,’ the Tarpman of the cajutal, 
on the western side of the hill ; the open triangular space of 
AndohAlo, the coronation ground and place of public assem- 
blies, on the upper part of the city ; and the level square 
plain of ImAham^sina ‘ Place-of-consecration,’ at the foot of 
the hill to the west, where military reviews take place and 
where some of the sovereigns were publicly recognized by 
their subjects. Near this is Anosy ‘At-the-island,’ an arti- 
ficial lake with a small island in the centre. (Each royal 
house has its proper name, as ManJIkamiadana ‘Beigning- 
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peaceMl}^’ Tr'Ano-vola ^ Silver-Tiouse/ M^sot\ndro ' Sun," 
Manampisoa 'Adding-good/ etc.) In otter parts of the city 
are Ambotitantely ' Hill-of-honey/ AnabdtonaMnga ' Guinea- 
fowl-stone/ Affip^ribe ' Much-sugar-cane/ AnAlakely ' Little- 
wood/ Zoma ' Friday," tbe great market-place, so called be- 
cause the market is held on that day; etc., etc. South -west of 
the city is a large timber palace which was built by RadAma I. 
on the site of a bill which he partly levelled, and called 
Isoanierana ' Good-for-inquiry," or consultation, Le, a con- 
venient place where he might hear complaints and dispense 
justice. To the east of the capital is Ambatorbka * Oraggy- 
rocks/ a rough piece of ground covered with boulders, and 
a former place of execution ; further south is Mahi^zoarivo 
' Having-a-thousand ; " while to the west is a rounded hill 
called AmbbhijanahAry ' God’s-hill ; " and stretching for 
many miles west, north, and south is the immense rice-plain 
of Betsimitatatra ' Great-undivided," a name evidently given 
before its enelosure and cultivation, for it is now fmch 
divided by or water-channels. 

Ambbhimanga ' Blue-hill " (or town), is the ancient capital, 
eleven miles north of Antananarivo, and probably so called 
from the mass of blue basalt which forms the highest point 
of the triangular hill on which the town is built. The slopes 
are entii^ely covered with woods, which form a refreshing 
contrast to the generally bare and treeless character of the 
greater portion of Imerina. As at Antantinarivo, various 
parts of the more ancient Capital are distinguished by special 
names, as Amboara ‘ The fig-tree " (f;odra), Ambatomitsangana 
'The standing-stone," AntsS.hamanitra 'The fragrant- field," 
Andakana ' At-the-canoe," etc. Ambohimanga is also the 
name of the chief town of the northern Tanala, or forest 
people, and is given to some other towns as well, both in 
this form and in that of Ambohimangakely (7i;c7y=: little). 
The capital of the B4tsileo province has a name probably 
given by the Hova on their conquest of the country — Fiana- 
rantsba 'Good-learning;" it is a town with about 6000 or 
7000 inhabitants. 

The chief port of the N.W. coast of Madagascar, the town 
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of Mojang^ (incorrectly called by Europeans and on charts 
Majunga) derives its name from “a colony of Swahili- speaking 
Arabs, who were the first occupants of the site. They found, 
so say their descendants, the shore lined with flowering 
shrubs, which, as the most remarkable thing about the 
place, led them to call their village mji-angaia ^ the town of 
flowers.”' This was subsequently corrupted to MojangA 
The Bay of Bembatooka takes its name from a small village 
formerly existing on its shores, and called F5mbitoka=: 
fmhy tdlmna ^ One-rofia-palm,’ and corrupted by foreigners 
into Bembatooka.^ 

Turning now to the names of Totom and Villages generally, 
we find, as with those of the mountains, that natural features 
have frequently suggested their appellations. As already 
noticed, the building of all ancient towns of the interior on 
the summit of hills has made it difficult, if not impossible in 
many cases, to be sure whether the name given to a town on 
a hill is not more strictly that of the hill itself. So that, as 
with mountain-names, we also find the ideas of ^ height ' in 
a few town-names ; as Avomalaza and Avom^nitra (dvo 
'high'), Ambodinambo ' At-the-foot-of-height,' Amboniloha 
' TJpon-the-head ; ' that of 'ascending^ in Fiak^rana and 
lak^ranosy ' Goat's- ascent ' ; and that of ‘ lifting up ' in 
Ambohimidrina, Man^rinarina, etc. The two words for 
rock, mlo and haranay form frequent combinations in village- 
names from the presence of bold rocks and precipices near 
many of the places thus named; as Iv^to, Ivatovdvy ' Women's- 
stone ' (probably from there being near to it one of the stones 
resorted to and anointed by women, from a belief in its 
virtue to give them children), Amb^tosoa, AmbodivAto ' At- 
the-bottom-of-the-rock,' Antongombato ' At-the-foot-of-the- 
rock,' Ivdtofotsy and Ambatofotsy / At- the- white -rock,' 
IvatolAvo, Amb^tof isaka, Amb^totokana ' At-the-solitarj’-- 
rock,' AmparafArav^to ' At-the-stone-bedstead ; ' this is one 
of the three Malagasy towns to which entrance is forbidden 
to Europeans by an article in the 1865 treaty, since they 


See paper ty tlie Eev. ‘W'. C. Pickersgill, 


m L.M.S. Missionary Chronicle, 
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were, then the seats of the chief idols. In the Sih^naha 
province is a town called Amp^rafiravola ‘ At-the-silver- 
hedstead/ and there are several Amb^tomalaza ‘ Famous- 
stones.’ Then there are found Ihar^ny, Ankdranila, Ank^ra- 
malaza, and Ank^ratsinanana. The colour of the soil also 
gives frequent names, as Ant^nifotsy ‘ White-earth,’ Amho- 
hipotsy ' At-the-white-hill,’ Ankadifotsy ‘ At-the-white-fosse ’ 
Ampasimena ‘ At-the-red-sand,’ Ivohimena ‘ Red-hill,’ etc. 
We also find Ambohidrha ‘Two- towns,’ and Ifitobohitra 
‘Seven-towns.’ 

Trees and woods give many town-names, as Ambblobe 
l^Inch - bamboo, Anakakondro ‘ At-the-plantain-shoots,’ 
Ambodirofia ‘ At-the-foot-of-the-rofia ’ (palm), Antapiabe 
‘ JIueh-tepM ’ (a tree with edible fruit, and used for silkworm 
culture), Ampangabe‘ Much-fern,’ Ivohidrdy ‘Bramble-town,’ 
Amboatavo ‘ At-the-gourds,’ Ank^zomd,sina ‘ At-th e-sacred- 
tree,’ Mlamalaza ‘Famous-wood,’ And.lamdizina ‘At-the-dark- 
wood,’ Ambaniala ‘Below- the- wood,’ Ber^vina ‘Much-foliage,’ 
Tamponala ‘ Top-of-the-wood,’ etc. The pleasant situation of 
many villages gives appropriate names to not a few of them, 
which contain the words tsdra (good) and sda (pleasant), 
the latter of which is especially frequent, as Antinantsdra," 

Ambbhitsara, Itsarafidy ‘ Well-chosen,’ Itsdrahonenana ‘ Good- 

for-dwelling-in,” Ambbhitsba, Ambatosoa, Am.baiasoa, Ant- 
sahasba, Ikiaujasba, Isoaririnana ‘ Pleasant-in-winter,’ and 
Soambnma ‘ Pleasant- to-d well-in.’ The latter word also 
comes in frequently in villages called Solvina and Soamdnana ; 
one is termed Soatsimdnampiovdna ‘ TJnchangeably-pleasant,’ 
and the same idea of security is expressed in Fiaddnana 
‘ Peace,’ and M^havelona ‘ Oausing-to-live.’ i The open 
position of many villages, exposed to sunlight, gives a name 
to several; as, Masodndro, Bemd,sod,ndro ‘ Much-sun,’ and 
A.mbohibemasodndro; and the extensive prospect from others 
gives their names of Mahatsinjo ‘ Able-to-overlook,’ and 
Tsinjoarivo ‘ Overlooking-a-thousand.’ 

Mew settlements, now probably very ancient (like our own 


■II ^ this name, a rather common one, is that of one of the filHiiest 

ullages I ever stayed a night in; the whole place’being 1 1t dLp in coXf 
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Kewports and N’ewcastles), have left their traces in Amholii- 
bao ^Kewtown/ a very common village name in Imerina ; 
in Antoby ^ At-the-camp/ and AndrdnovAo ‘ At-the-new- 
bonse^(?); while the advance of settlers upon ground previously 
iinoccupied seems to have given a name to the many places 
called Ambohimandroso ‘ Progressing-town/ and Mandrosba 
f Advance ^ (verb imp.). Many village-names include the 
Malagasy equivalents for our Anglo-Saxon words ion, ham, 
hiircjh, bury, etc., and the Danish hy and thorpe, in the words 
iida homestead/ as Ambalavotaka, AmbalatAny, AmbMa- 
Yola/ Ambalasakdy, and Ambala, etc.; in liadij ‘a fosse/ one 
at least of which suiTounds every old village (and homestead), 
and very frequently several deep trenches are found one 
within the other ; as Ankadibe, Ankddisarotra, AnkAdimaiii- 
tv, Ankddifotsy, Ambbdihddy, and Ankadivoribe ^ Big- 
round-fosse’ (the ordinary name for a country house is hd~ 
Aubri }) ; and in mlia ‘ field, ^ as Antsahapetraka, Antsahafilo, 
Antsaharoaloha ^ Two-headed-field,’ Isahafary ^ Sugar-cane- 
field,’ and Isclhabdto ^ Stony-field,’ etc. There are a very few 
village-names referring to roads, or rather paths, as Ants^m- 
paiiimahAzo, freely translated, ‘ You may choose your path,’ 
ajDplied to two or three places at the junction of cross-roads ; 
another bears the (probablj^ often too appropriate) name of 
Ampotaka ^ In-the-mud.’ 

From the situation of many Malagasy villages on the 
banks of rivers are derived several descriptive names, as 
Antsampandrano ‘ xit-the-branching-of-the-waters,’ Ambodi- 
riana and Amboniriana ^ At-the-foot-of- ’ and ^ IJpon-the- 
cataract,’ Ifciraluintsan a ‘Last-rapids’ (on the river Ikiopa), 
Isarahanbny (perhaps) ‘ At-the-separating-of-the-streams,’ 
Andranomandiw ‘ By-still- waters,’ Ampariln^ ‘ At-the-lake/ 
Andohatanjona ‘At-the-head-of-the-promontory/ and Inicivo- 
rano ‘Brown-water;’ wdiile we find an exact equivalent of 
‘ Oxford ’ in Ampitanomby, and an approach to ‘ Cambridge ’ 
in Tetezambdto ‘Stone-bridge.’ One name seems to complain 
of a lack of moisture, Itsimisir&no ‘ There’s-no- water ! ’ On 
the sea-coast several village-names include the word vindny 
‘river-mouth,’ as I vindny, Vinaniony, etc., and also Mdson- 
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drano, a word of similar meaning, found both in this form 
and in that of Masondrdnokely. 

A considerable number of village-names include the word 
msp, which is generally translated ^ island;^ it appears, 
however, in many cases to mean, more exactly, a rising 
ground standing up from marshes and rice-fields, and more or 
less surrounded by them, a very near parallel to our Anglo- 
Saxon ea or ‘ an island,’ as in the names Chelsea, 
Thorney, Putney, Ohertsey, etcd Thus we find Nosiv^ito 
‘ Eocky- island,’ Ifosimanjdka ^ King’s - island,’ Nosisoa, 
Nosivola, ITosiptoana, Nosikely, Anosiv^rika, Nosiz^to 
^Hundred-isles,’ Hosiarivo ‘Thousand-isles,’ and, simply, 
Hosy or Anosy. 

In the central district of Im4rina a number of village- 
names include that of the province, with some additional 
descriptive word; these are probably, in some cases at least, 
memorials of certain additions of territory or change of 
hounclary ; thus we find Irnerimandroso, Imerinav^ratra, 
Imerintsiadino, Soavinimerina, and Imerinarivo. The western 
division of Imerina, the Im^mo district, also gives a name to 
a few villages, as Arivonimamo and Tsinjovinimamo. The 
habit of the central Malagasy of assembling at large open- 
air markets for the sale and purchase of every kind of native 
product gives a name to many villages near such markets, 
according to the days of the week on which they are held. 
So we find numerous places called Alahddy (although markets 
are no longer held on Sunday in the central provinces), 
Alatsinainy, Talata, Alarobia, Alakamisy, Zomd, and Asa- 
hotsy. ■■ 

As with mountain-names, so also in those of some towns 
and villages, the words for various animals enter into their 
formation ; the words mamba and may ‘ crocodile,’ dint a 
‘ leech,’ ambda ‘ dog,’ dsy ‘ goat,’ fdza ‘ crab,’ lidla ‘ spider,’ 
and many others, all occurring ; thus, Mdmbazato ‘ Hundred- 
crocodiles ’ (no exaggeration this in numberless places) ; less 
definite, but very suggestive, is Marovody ‘Many-crocodiles,’ 


1 Cf. Words and Ilaces^ p. 367 et seq. 
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a Ilova post and Arab settlement near the mouth of the Betsi- 
boka river ; M^sombo^y, Ants^hadinta, Amboat^ny, Ambb- 
hitrbsy, Ants^hamarofbza, and AntohokMa. Most frequent 
are those compounded with bniby ^ox/ as M^miomby ‘ Sweet- 
to-oxen/ probably referring to good pastures (Soaronono 
^ Good- (for) milk/ is probably of similar meaning to the 
foregoing), Ant^ndrokbmby ^ Ox-horn,^ Lbhabmby 'Ox-head/ 
Ambohitromby ^ Ox-town/ and Ambbsitra ^ ‘ At-the-ox ^ (or 
oxen), Fdkitra, the word for the sunken pen or fold in 
which cattle are kept and fattened, enters into many village- 
names, especially places where these fdhitra were numerous 
or of great size, or made by some famous chief of former 
times ; thus, Ampahitra, Ampahitrizana, AmbbdifiS-hitra, 
Amp^himanga, etc. Here we have a similar use of the word 
to that in our English place-ending hy or byr (cf. Scot, byre 
cow-stalH). A few villages take their name from some 
prominent or numerous tree or plant growing plentifully 
near it, as Ambbatavo ^ At-the-gourds/ Ambbasdry At-the- 
lemons,^ etc. 

The most common village-names of the class already 
grouped as personal are those derived from chieftainship ; 
and our English Kingstowns, Kingstons, and Prince tons find 
a Malagasy parallel in numerous places called Ambbhiinan- 
jaka, Ambbhitrinimanjdka, Ambatomanj^ka, Manjakanan- 
driana, MiMamanjaka 'Peigning-peacefully,^ Ambbhitrand li- 
ana, Ambatonandriana, and Iharanandriana ; some of these 
being probably the chief^s village in earlier times. Of some- 
what similar meaning is Ikianjamaldza ‘ Eamous-courtyard,^ 
and Ikihijasba; while the principal village of a former petty 
state, often a very little place, is remembered in many an 
Ambbhibe ^ Big-village/ and Ivbhibe, and in fit*equent Antan- 
amalaza and Ambbhimalaza, ^ Famous- towns ’ and Snllages.^ 
We also find Ambbhitbmpo ^ Lord^s-town,’ and Ambalampit- 
s^ra ^ Judge’s-homestead.’ Other villages preserve the name 
of a former famous king or chieftain, as Ambbhidrabiby,^ 

^ Vhitra is tlie ox, strictly so called; omh^ being a wider word for cattle 
generally ; hence dmbildhy ‘ a bull/ zdnakomby ‘ a call/ etc. 

Rabiby was an early king in Imerina, wbo is said to liave slain an enonnons 
wild-boar ; and be is also remembered as tbe first w-bo discovered that beef w'as 
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Amboliidratrimo, Ambolaidrapeto/ AmbbliidratAmo, Ambb- 
liidramij3,y, and AmbAtondrazAka.^ 

Some tribal divisions or boundaries are probably preserved 
in the many village-names which include the word an'ro 
'thousand/ %dto ‘hundred/ and /dfo/ten/ as, Ivohitrarivo/ 
Amb6hi|)6loarivo (10,000), SoAvinarivo, Iharinarivo, Ambohi- 
jAto and AmbijAto, and Ampolo. Tribal names are given to 
some villages, which were formerly perhaps their chief 
settlement; as, Anjanadralambo (the ZAnadralAmbo are the 
sixth and lowest rank of andnana^ the noble or royal elans ; 
EalAmbo, their ancestor, was the same as the Eabiby just 
mentioned, and was so called from his slaying the wild-hoar 
or ldmho)\ and AmbodilAlangina (the LAlangioa are the 
easternmost division of the Betsileo people). Bits of local 
and tribal or family history are probably fossilized in such 
names as Itelolahy ‘ Three-men,^ Ivbhidraivo ' Eaivo’s-town,’ 
Imaimvavy ‘ Many- women,' ImArozaza ‘ Many-children/ 
Fierenana ‘ Dividing -place/ FierAna ‘Eefuge,' IsoanierAna 
‘ Good-for-inquiry ' (an open-air court), Ampihaonana ‘ Meet- 
ing-place,' xlmbohidray ‘ Father's-village,' AmbohijAtovo 
‘Youth's- village/ AmbohijAnaka ‘ Children's-village/ Ifeno- 
vahoaka ‘ Full-of-people,' TsArahavana ‘Good- (by) relations,' 
ItsiAzombazAha ‘ Not-taken-by-foreigners,' etc., etc. Old 
sacred places and shrines are indicated by many an Ainbb- 
himasina and AmbAtomAsina (mdsmcif mcrei), and perhaps 
in AmbohijanahAry and AmbohitrAodriamAnitra ‘ Creator’s-,' 
and ‘God’s- town/ Sacred and venei’ated trees (/^dsio) also 
give a few village-names, as AnkAzoraAsina and AnkAzobe. 

Into the other two divisions in which Malagasy town and 
village names may be classed, viz. those of “ doubtful ” or 
“ obscure " meaning, it is unnecessary to enter here, for the 
reasons given in speaking of the names of mountains and 
rivers. Some local allusions, obvious enough on the spot, 

g-ood to eat. This tradition is probably true so far as it recalls an early period 
'when the ox was considered a sacred animal, and its flesh was only eaten as part 
of a religions service. 

^ llapeto is said to have, been a giant, and to have performed marvellous feats 
of strength. 

“ The chief town of the Sihanaka province. 
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would probably explain many of the first class of names; 
wliile fuller knowledge of old and obsolete or provincial 
Malagasy, and careful inquiry among the natives, will be 
required to elucidate the meaning of many of the second 
of these classes. I hope to be able, as opportunity offers, to 
continue inquiry and research in this direction when again 
in Madagascar, as I am satisfied that much light may be 
thus thrown on obscure points of Malagasy history and tribal 
migrations, as well as on philology, by a fuller knowledge of 
the old words embodied in place-names. The native Ikn- 
guage is so flexible and euphonious that new words can be 
readily coined, and new place-names are, in fact, constantly 
being formed. 

Before concluding this paper, a few words must be added 
upon one other class of Malagas}^ place-names yet unnoticed, 
viz. those of Provinces and Districts, Here, however, a 
difficulty occurs in distinguishing many of them from those 
of the tribes who inhabit these various regions; since in 
many cases it is difficult to say whether the people take their 
name from the country they live in, or whether the country 
is called after the people. So that here the study of place- 
names is almost inseparable from that of personal, or rather, 
tribal, names. In other cases, as on the coast plains, river- 
names and tribal- names are equally difficult of exact dis- 
crimination, that is, as regards the priority of the two. These 
points cannot be now fully discussed, but a few examples 
may be given. 

The meaning of the name of the central and leading 
province of Imerina is obscure (to myself at least) ; the 
district is also occasionally termed Aiikbva, from its Hova 
inhabitants. Among the subdivisions of Imerina are Vakin- 
ankAratra, the district ‘Cut-off- (lit. “broken-’’) by-Ankaratra ’ 
(mountains), VakintsisAouy * Cut-off- by-(the river) SisAony,’ 
Imdmo, Yonizongo, VaMlafbtsy ^/White-locusts’ (a tribal 
name), and to the north, Avaradr^no ‘ North- of- the- water,’ 
Anativolo ‘ Among- the-bamboos,’ etc. But the smaller 
district names are very numerous, and would require a 
separate article for their full treatment. 
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Soutli of Vakinankaratra is the M^naiidriana district, the 
northernmost division of the populous Betsileo province, 
home of the ‘ Unconquered ^ tribe (so named, although they 
have been overcome by the dominant Hova) ; with the other 
subdivisions of Isdndra, so called from the river flowing 
through its centre, and this, again, traditionally said to be 
named after a Hova, one Andriantsdndra ; Ildlangina (literally, 
‘ Quiet-road,’ but there is probably some other meaning) ; and 
larindrano ' There-is- water,’ ^ probably from the numerous 
streams. Further south still is the Bara country. In this 
province, with its widely scattered population, there appears 
to be necessarily a good deal of change in its place-names, 
since the numerous petty kingdoms or chieftaincies are, like 
many African kingdoms,^ called after the names of the 
reigning chief. 

On the eastern side of the island, beginning at tbe northern 
point, is the Ankdrana ^the Rocky’ province, possibly taking 
its name from a remarkable rock fortress where the in- 
habitants have often held their own against an invading 
force,^ Coming south, are the districts of Yohimdro ^Many 
hills’ (?), the promontory sheltering Antongil Bay and 
called Maroa (in Hova this word is an imperative form 
meaning ‘Be many,’ it is said to he so called from a small 
river of the same name, possibly thus named from its sudden 
increase in the heavy rains of the wet season) ; and south of 
this, again, are a number of districts, some called after the 
principal town in them, some after the chief river, and 
inhabited by numerous tribes generally termed Betsirni- 
saraka, the ‘ Many-unseparated.’ Inland from these is the 
Bet^nirnena country, ‘Much-red-earth,’ while the great 
marsh district — the Malagasy fen-country — around, but 
chiefly south, of the chief lake, Alaotra, is called Antsi- 
hanaka, the ‘ Lake-people’s-district.’ South of this is the 
long open plain between the two eastern lines of forest, and 
called Ankdy, the ‘ Clearing,’ from its comparative absence 

^ See Mr. G. A. Shaw’s paper “ The Betsileo Country and People,’’ Ania- 
mnarivo Annual^ No. iil. pp. 74, 76. 

- E,g, IJrambo, after Mirambo. 

® See Antanmarwo Annual, No. iit p. 27. 
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of wood. Its inhabitants are called the Antanh^y, and also 
the Bezanoz^no ^ Bush people/ The south-eastern forest 
region is called the Tan^la country, ^home of the Foresters/ 
East of this again, on the coast plains south of the Betsimi- 
saraka district, are the regions occupied by the Taimbro 
tribe, a word of probably similar origin to an identical one 
used in the Melanesian islands, and there meaning ^ the live 
sea/ because of the active surf. The Taimbro occupy a coast 
exposed to the full force of the S.E. trade winds.^ Then 
come the Tais&ka, the Taifasy, and other districts. At the 
extreme south-east corner of Madagascar is the fertile vale 
of Ambolo, ^ At-the-Bamboos,’ and the region occupied by the 
Tanbsy, or ‘ Islanders ’ (?) ; and proceeding round the southern 
point, and turning northward along the western side of the 
island, are the territories of the Tandroy, the Mdsikbro, the 
Vezo, the emigrant Tanbsy, and the Antifiherenana ; • and 
north of these is the extensive region, extending nearly to 
the north of the island, inhabited by the various tribes 
loosely called Sakalava, because conquered by a warlike people 
of that name. This conquering race formed two kingdoms, 
that of Ibbina to the north, and M4nab4 south of it. The 
latter of these two words is probably the same as that used 
by the Hova to denote an estate held direct from the 
sovereign. 

It will be evident therefore that to treat this division of 
Malagasy place-names completely, it would be necessary to 
combine with it an examination of tribal names; and perhaps 
this may be attempted at some future time, when our infor- 
mation on these becomes more full and accurate than it now 
is. Enough has probably now been said to show how full of 
interest the inquiry is, and how much light is thrown upon 
the mental character of the Malagasy, as well as on some 
other subjects, by the names they give to the natural features 
of the country, as well as to the settlements and towuis tliey 
have formed over its surface. I have here but touched the 
fringe of the subject ; and I earnestly hope that the publica- 


^ See JLnianmanva Annual, Ko. vi, p. 25, 
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tion of this first essay at the mvestigation of the wide field 
which is yet iin worked will induce many Europeans in Mada- 
gascar — especially those who are resident in parts of the 
island away from Imerina—to pay closer attention to the 
place-names of the country, and so recover much of value and 
intei'est which lies hidden in these records of the early occu- 
pation of the great African island by its present inhabitants. 

Appendix.— Betsileo Place-Fames.^ 

Among the most common and characteristic place-names amongst 
the Betsileo are the following : — 

Tmm. — Ivohibe, Ambohibe, AmhMiimandroso, Mahazoarivo, V6- 
hitrarivo, really Yohitsarivo, Ivohitromby, really Ivohitsaombe, 
Ambbhitrbmby, really Ambbhitsaombe. The compounds with 
*arho (‘ thousand ’) are very frequent as names of towns ; e.g, Ivb- 
hitsarivo, Mahclzoarivo (the ancient capital of the IsAudra province, 
where Andriamanalina lived at the time of his famous negotiations 
with Andrianampbinimerina), Akarinarivo, Ambbhimanarivo, An- 
drainarivo, Ilanjainarivo, Tbmboarivo. As far as my own experience 
goes, towns with this noun of number (indicating great quantity 
or w^ealth of cattle, slaves, subjects, etc.) are or were invariably 
the vseat of rather superior Umpo-mmaMly {i.e. feudal land proprie- 
tors), never, so far as I have seen, mere villages included in hut 
not the capital of the memhehj (estate). Penoarivo appears to be 
an Ambanidndro (a name given to the Hbva by the Betsileo and 
southern tribes) name. There is one Fenoarivo in the MAnancIriana 
province, hut not in the Betsileo proper, i.e. south of the Matsiatra 
river; and that one Fenoarivo is a Government town, probably 
named, as undoubtedly many Government towns in the south wore 
named (^.y. Fanjakana and Fianarantsba), not by the aborigines but 
by the colonists from the capital. There is another between Ikala- 
mavbny and Modbngy ; but there are too many runaway slaves and 
Hova there to make it a real Betsileo village. The compounds 
with -dmj are also characteristic. Ony in these words is not used 
as the equivalent for river; and, indeed, it is doubtful whether 
rdyio (water) is not a more correct translation for that word at all 

^ This paper on the j>lace-names of the southern-central province of Mada- 
gascar, the Betsileo, is from the pen of ray friend and brother missionary, the 
liev. Charles T, Price, for several years resident in that part of the island, and 
which he kindly allows me to add to my own paper,— J.S. 
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times, \hQ dny being simply the confluence of the rdno. At any 
rate in place-names ony means the confluence of the people, a 
large gathering, of Rome, or ol TroXkol oi Athens. 

Thus, Nas^ndratsony (corrupted by Hova and Europeans into 
Nasandratbny) is the place that was raised up, or built, by the 
multitude— a name easily understood by any one who has seen the 
large gatherings of people in this comparatively small village 
assembled by Ramdvo, a descendant of Andiiamandlina, and cliief- 
tainess there. Other instances are Ambbhitsoadny, Ambdlamisaony 
==tlie homestead where there is a gathering of people), and Ton- 
dininony. Either by the ^ -ony^ or ^ -arivo,'^ or some other such 
addition, important towns generally have names far removed from the 
mean or common-place. One might be tolerably sure, for instance, 
that such a place as Ambbasary or Itablana was not anciently of 
great importance. 

Villager mii homesteads . — Frequently such names begin with 
the contracted place-form of vdhitra or vdla, as Ambbhibdry, or 
AmbalabA^ Vdhitra is a village or town, and although vdla is 
often used of a collection of houses numerous enough to be called 
a village, yet strictly speaking a t^dla is a homestead, the equivalent 
in Imerina being iamhdho. Our place at Fanjakana, with its house 
and outbuildings, including kitchen, school-room, scholars’ dwell- 
ings, etc., standing in a large garden, was correctly named Amba- 
tolahinandrianisiahana=‘ At-Andrianisiahana’s-'i’dioZd//^,’ or monu- 
ment (not grave), which stood at the very gateway of the premises. 
But the place was usually spoken of as a mla, occasionally as a 
vdhitra ^ and once I heard a native speak of going outside the 
compound, as going outside the tandna. This seems to indicate that 
there is no flxed law for the use of either word in forming place- 
names of villages or towns. Not so, however, with the prefixes 
I- and Am- or An-. I am not referring to the simple omission of 
the I-, as in Fianarantsba for Iflanarantsba, which is a more matter 
of habit and fashion; but to the non-interchangeability of the 
simple form with or without the and the form with the Am- or 
An-, Ybhibe or Ivbhibe, for instance, is not the same as Ambbhibe, 
nor Ivbhipbtsy as Ambbhipbtsy. Tbdisdndra is the mouth of the 
Sfindra river; Amhbdisdndra is the name of the adjacent milage. 
YdtoMhinandrianisidhana is the name of the deceased judge’s 
monument; but it would have been incorrect to call our place 
Ivatolahinandriauisidhana ; it was u^jw^atolahinandrianisiahana. 

^ Ambalavao is one of the most common, wearisomely so. 
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I have heard tenifromldhitramQ^ for : is it no 

the true vohitra was situated at the tetidromboMtra f that Ivohi- 
potsy, for instance, was the village at the top of the hill Ivoliipotsy, 
and Amhohipotsy the village on the hill-side?^ 

Phjsied features , — The compounds with hdram, a precipice, 
are very common in the more precipitous parts of the Betsileo 
province. JTaines with this compound invariably represent faith- 
fully the nature of the place. Instances are, Ankdramalaza (at 
least two in the larindrano, and one in the Il^langina), Ankdranosy 
(the ascent to which might well be termed a ‘ goat- track,’ 
goat) and Ankaratsinanana. More common still are names record- 
ing other physical features of the locality, as Ivatodvo, Ambatoreny, 
Ambatosba, Yatomitatana, Ambdtomena, Andranovbrivato, Ydto- 
fbtsy, Anjblobato, Ambatomainty, Ambdtofinandrdhana (^ the 
chiselled rock ’), Ambbhimidrina (which is ‘ perched up ’ near the 
crest of a high hill), Midbngy (on a hill in the south), and 
Modbngy (in the west; a cloud seems to be always sullenly'^ 
frowning round its overhanging brow), Ilambsina, Amp-^ina 
(=AiiipAsika), Yindny and its numerous compounds. There are 
at least three places in the Betsileo named Audrain jato, one in 
each of the three provinces, and each of them rocky hills. That 
in the Isandra is a prominent rather than lofty ridge, on which 
are many rocks curiously piled together. It is, and I believe 
always has been, uninhabited; but there are many other named 
places quite desolate. In the Sandra there is a current pi'overb, 
as follows: Andrainjato ro mo-teeny^ msandratsa ny litsiha: ho 
ny litsiha ro le4ohay sasatsa ny nitao-tanef i.e. ‘bAndrainjato is 
lofty ground because raised by the ants ; and the ants have big 
heads because they are weary with carrying earth.” 

The fUnis most plentiful or peculiar to the neighbourhood 
appear frequently to give the name to a village or uninhabited hill, 

Ikando (where the wild plant hdndo freely grows), Amhbasary, 
Ankazosbaravina, Sakaviro (? a transposition of ginger), 

EcAnana, Andrdnorbndrona, Ankafotsa {Mfotm), Aniihimalemy, 
Yahambe, Ankafina, Saha, Sahamalaza, Besakbana. There are 
two towns, both in the heart of the sweet-scented forest, named 
Ivbhimaiiitra fragrant) ; but one at least of these must 

be in the Tanala (forest region). 

Animals are represented in such names as Alambomandrevo, 
lavonomby, Yohitrbmbyj Maroparasy, Bevbalavo, larinbmby, Itao- 

^ Oa this point, cf. p. 181, ^ 2)onyy=: svlkyj morose. 
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lana, Kalalao, Ankaranbsy. Ambbliitsaiidrazanimaniba is not 
such an iiistaiioe. The mamba ox may , with the Betsileo, is not 
only the crocodile, hut the big, awe-inspiring man— king, chief, 
or governor- — ^in any place ; and Ambbhitsandrdzanimdmba was so 
named when old Andriamandlina, in dividing his inheritance among 
his sons, directed that one of them — probably the eldest — should 
leave the old Isandra capital of Mahdzoarivo and reside nt Anibbhi- 
tsanclrazana. The mamba was to midndry fanjahdm (guard the 
kingdom) there, and hence the name. When any of the family 
die, the body, in the course of the funeral ceremonies, involving a 
pilgrimage round the province lasting some weeks or months, is 
sure to lie in state for a time at Ambbhitsandrazana. The family 
tomb, and favourite residence of Eajbaka, the present prince and 
descendant of Andriamandlina, is at Ivbhitsasdky (Ivbhitsisaky= 
the ‘timid village’), so named because it lies comioletely hidden in 
a small wood at the base of the range of hills at the end of which 
stands Ambbhitsandrdzana. 

Earther on, under the same range of hills, is Isbrana, a village 
most of whose houses are built each on a separate boulder of rock 
of immense size, so that to get to a neighbour’s house quite a 
perilous journey has to be made from one boulder to the other. 
In some cases, to get from one house to the next you have to 
descend from the boulder and pass through an immense cave under 
the cliif . There are two of these large caves ; one would hold 
1000 people, and the other was used for storing rice in the old 
days of civil war. They had a spring of water there also, if I am 
not mistaken. Other of the houses are situated between the foot 
of the cliff and the boulders, almost if not quite concealed from 
view from the high road. The houses being almost the same 
colour as the rocks, and being either perched aloft in most unlikely 
situations, or else hidden by tbe huge boulders scattered about 
before them, the village was analogous to Ivbliitsasiky in respect 
of its modest and retiring situation. Even if the village were 
observed, the inhabitants, in case of alarm, would not have been 
found — they would have removed by secret paths into the cave 
behind. This power of removing themselves may have been the 
origin of the name Isbrana, or Isbrane, as the pure Betsileo would 
have it. There is a proverb wbich runs : ‘‘ Ivbhitsasaky ny aSaty 
ala: ko Isbrane ny aiiaty vato,” i.e. “ Ivbhitsasaky is within the 
forest, and Isbrane is within the rock.” The whole of the valley 
in which these two villages are situated, and at the southern end 
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of wliicli Ambohitsaiidrazana looks clown from its lofty crag, is 
typical of the condition of insecurity in which; in former times, the 
Betsileo iiyed. Between Ivohitsasd-ky and Ambohitsandrdzana the 
% 7 all of rock which shuts in the valley on the west is cleft by a 
winding gully at right angles to the valley itself. On one of the 
steep sides of this gully, perhaps 100 feet or more from the bottom, 
the rock forms a natural ledge 30 or 40 feet wide, on which stands 
a single row of houses forming the village of Ivbhibasiana {i,e, * the 
village which {only) be shot at’ — not reached in any other 
way). As you pass along the road in the valley this village is 
only perceptible from one particular spot, where, standing at 
exactly the right angle, you get in a line with that part of the 
tortuous gully in which the ledge is. Even then the path up to 
the village is unseen ; for the ledge appears to terminate abruptly, 
high up above the valley, on that side from which you would 
approach it from the road. 

It is worth while to remark that the word Betsileo would seem 
to he a Hova name applied loosely and ignorantly to any place or 
people south of the river Sisdony. Immediately south of Imerina 
comes Yakinankaratra; then Manandriana ; and after that Betsil6o 
proper — south of the Matsiatra river. But these Betsileo do not 
like to be so called ; they prefer their own name, judiciously con- 
hrmod to them by the Queen in a kahdry in 1873 — Amhbhitrbmby, 
or, more exactly and fully, Andriambbhitsaomheldhy, which, if 
shortened, should be Andriambbhitsa. They have great wealth in 
cattle; though superficial observers and new-comers have denied 
this. The fact is that the pasture-land is getting less extensive in 
the central parts of the Betsileo, and that the wealthiest landed 
proprietors now keep most of their cattle in the extreme wmst, 
bordering on the Bara country, where in one small village it is 
not at all uncommon to see 500 to 1000 head of cattle, all belong- 
ing to some rich man living far away to the east, who jdaces his 
cattle in these roomy plains under the charge of herdsmen. 

The tendency of the foregoing rambling notes, as will be seen, is 
to show that the place-names have an intimate connexion with the 
characteristics of the places themselves. Even now, with onr 
comparatively slight knowledge of Betsileo history, the connexion 
between the names and the peculiarities or distinctive features of 
the places named is traceable in most cases* 
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Aet. VII.— Namahlidra^ with TramlaUon and Coni’- 
mentary. By H. L. St. Barbe, B.C.S. 

In 1875, the Secretariat Press of British. Burma printed a 
collection of six Pali texts with a vernacular commentary and 
exposition. The fifth and most difficult, but, at the same 
time, the most interesting of all, is the one I am attempting 
to translate. The lack of critical editing and the general 
corruption of the text is sufficiently shown in the title 
NamciMra^ which may stand either for NamciMi/a ^ a collec- 
tion of panegyrics,^ or Nmnakkdra (Sansk. ^Pteve- 

rence, worship.^ The first stanza is a curious example of 
archaic punning. This ^^ekattha/^ or tautological repetition, 
as it is called by the learned author of the ^‘Subodhalahkara,^^ 
is only permissible when it is desired to express fear, anger, 
or laudation. It is employed again in the 8th, 9th, and 22nd 
stanzas. 

I may observe that the last five stanzas are evidently the 
work of a later writer. 

IST AMAKKARA. 

1. Sugatam sugatam settham | kusalam kusalam jahaiii ( 
ainatahi amataiii santaiii j asamaiii asamam dadahi 1 saranaih 
saranaiii lokaih | aranam aranaih karani | abhayaiii abhayaih 
thanaih I nayakam nayakaiii name 1| 

2. JMayana subhaga kayahgani | madhura vara saropetaiii i 
amita gunaganadharaih | dasabalam atulaih vande || 

3. Yo buddho dhitimafma dharako | samsare anubhosi 
kayikaih | dukhaih cetasikaftca lokato | tarn vande nara 
deva mangalaiii || 

4. Battiiiisati lakkhana citra dehaih 1 deha juti niggata 
pajjalantaih | pafifia dhiti sila ganogha vandam | vande 
muniih antima jati yuttam jl 

5. Patodayaiii paladivakaram va 1 majjhe yatinaiii lalitam 
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siriln 1 punnindusankasa mukliaih. anejaiii I Yandami sab- 
banaum aham munindam 

6. Upeta puilno varabodhi mule | sasena maraiii sugato 
jinitva ] abojjbi bodbim arunodayambi | namdmi tam Mara- 
jinaiii abhangaib II 

7. Eagadi cbedamala nana kbaggam 1 satisamafina bala- 
kabliigdhaiii 1 silogba laiikara vibbiisitaiii tam 1 namami 
bbifulavaraiii iddhupetam || 

8. Dayalayaib sabbadbi diikkaram karam 1 bbavaniiava 
tikkamaiii aggataih gataib | tilokanatbaiii susamabitaib 
bitaiii I samanta cakkbum panamami tam mitaih H 

9. Tabiiii tabiiii paramisancaj’^am cayam | gatam gataib 
sabbbi sukbappadam padam j naranaranam sukha sambbavaib 
bhavaib 1 namanamdnam jina purtgavaib gavaib || 

10. Magganganavam muni dakkba-ndviko | iba pbiyaiii 
nana karena gahako ( arubya yo taya babu bbayannaYa | 
taresi taiii buddham aghappahaib name 1| 

11. Samatiiiisati parami sambbaranam 1 varabodbi dume 
catusaccadasaiii | varamiddbigatain naradevabitam | tibba- 
vupasamam paiiamami jinam || 

12. Satapufmaja lakkhaiiikaiii virajam | gaganupamadbiib 
dbiti merusamaib | Jalajupama sitala sxla yutaiii | patbavi- 
sahanaib panamami jinam || 

13. Yo buddho sumati dive divakaro ya | sobbanto rati- 
janane silasanambi | dsinno siva sukhadaib adesi dbammaib | 
deyanam tam asadisarb namami niccam 11 

14. To pada pankaja-muduttalarajikebi | lokebi tibi yika- 
lebi nirakulehi | sampapuni nirupameyyatam eva natbo | tain 
sabbalokabitani asamam namami |I 

15. Buddham naranarasamosaranam dbitattaib | pafnla 
padipa jutiyavibatandbakaram 1 attbabbikama naradevahita 
vabantaib | yandami karunikam aggaib anantarianaib j| 

16. Akhilaguna nidhano yo munindo pagantva | yanarb 
Isipatanavbaib sanfiatanarb niketam | tabim akusalacbedaiii 
dhammacakkaib pavatto | tam atulam abhikkantaib yanda- 
neyyaib namami 1| 

17. Suciparivdritam suruoirappabbabi rattaib | sirivisayd- 
layam gupitam indriyebupetaib | ravisasi mandalappabbuti 
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lakklianopacittaiii 1 siiranarapujitaih sugatamadaram na- 
mami II 

18. Maggolumpena muhapatighasadikullolaviciiii 1 saiii- 
sarogkaih taritaiix abhayam parapattam pajanam | taiiaiii 
lenaiii asamasaranam ekatittbam patittham [ puiliiakkliettaiii 
paramasukhadaiii dbammarajam nam4mi || 

19^ Kandappamule pax'ahitakaro yo munindo nisinno | 
acclieraiii sigbam nayanasubhagam akulannaggijalaiii | dujja- 
laddhaiii samanibbi jahitaiii patiberaih akasi i vande taiii 
settbaiii paramaratijaiii iddhidbanimebupetam i) 

20, Mimindakko yeko dayudayaruno nana vittbinna bimbo | 
Yineyya lokanaih kamalakatbitam dbammaraiiisi yarehi | 
subodhesi suddhe tibbavakubare byapitakkittinanca | tiloke- 
kaccakkbum dukbam asabanam tain mahesiiii namami || 

21, Yo Jino aneka j atiyaiii saputtadaram angajivitaiiipi | 
bodhipemato alaggamanaso adasiyeva attbikassa | dana- 
paramim tatoparaiii apiiri sllaparamadikampi | tasam iddliiyo- 
payatam aggataiii taiii ekadipakam namami 1| 

22, Devadevatidevaiii nidhanavapudbaraiii Mara bbaiigaui 
abhaiigaiii | dipam. dipam pajanaih jayavarasayane bodbi- 
pattam dbipat taiii 1 brabraa brahma gatanaiii varagira ka- 
thitam papabinnam pahinnaiii || loka loka bhiramaib. satisani 
abbiname tarn munindaiii munindarii || 

23, Buddbo nigrodbabimbo miidukaracarano brabmagbo- 
senajangho I kosaccbadaiigajato punarapi sugato supatittbi- 
tapklo 1 raiidodatnnnalomo athamapi sugato Brabmujuggatta 
bbavo I nilakkbi dighapanbi sukhuma mala cbavi thorny a 
rassaggasaggi || 

24, Cattalisaggadanto samakalapanajo aiitaraiii sappapino | 
cakkenangitapado aviraladasano marajiissankbapado | ti than to 
Bonamanto bhayakaramudunajannukanamasanto | vatta- 
kkbandho jino gotarunapakbumako sibapubbadclliakayo II 

25, Sattapplnoca dighangulimatha sugato lomakupekalomo| 
sampannodatadatbo kanakasamataco nilamuddhaggalomo | 
sambuddbo thulajivho atba sihahanuko jalikappadabattho j 
natho unhissasiso iti guna sahitaiii taiii mahesiiii namami j] 

26, Buddbo Buddhoti ghoso atidulabbataro ka katba 
Buddhabhavo | loke tasma Tibhavi yividhabitasukhaiii 
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sadhavo patthayanti | itthaiii attliaih vahaiitam sura nara 
i3Qaliitaiii nibbliayam dakkbmeyyam | lokanaiii Bandiyadclbaih 
dasabalam asamantam namassantu niccam (| 

27. Pimnenetena soham nipimamati sato samparayeca 
titto 1 dakkho dittbujjupaniio avikalaviriyo bliogavd suiii- 
%dbhagi i tikkho suro dhitatto saparahitacaro dighajivi arogo| 
dbanfio vanno yasassi atibalavadharo Idttima khaiitupeto 1| 

28. Saddho datadgupeto paramasiri dayo dittliadbamme 
riratto 1 laj ji kalyananiitto abhii^atakusalo pancasilabhirakklio | 
appiccbo appakodho atiyujiibadayo iddbiroa appameyyo j 
pasaiiiso penaavaeo sujanaguiia-yidu mamako so bhave3^yaiii || 

29. Ettbamasadkhaye natba-gune lakkhanadipite j ga- 
thasu sucakasvekagathampi sarate budho || 

30. Caturapdya miitto so sadakattliadvayassaca batopad- 
davajaloca labhi hitasukhassaca || 

31. Adhipo naradevanam catadipissaropiva j bbaveyya an- 
tim adobe dharannaiii seta chattakaiii 

32. Bhavandydnam aruyha samam essati subbato | imas- 
mim attbabhavepi arogo djgbajiviko || 

33. Piijito sabbalokehi bb avail abbiratimano j janappiyo 
iBanapoca kd katbdkbiladbarane II 

Translation. 

1. I incline my bead in praise of tbe Lord Buddha the 
auspicious one ^ who walks in the right path ; supreme of 
beings who has left all states of merit and demerit ; who is 
freed from death and is the nectar (of righteousness) ; without 
passion peerless and giver of the peerless gift; the refuge 
and remembrancer^ of mankind: sinless himself and causing 
sinlessness ; all secure and guiding to the abode of security. 

2. I venerate the incomparable Buddha^ with limbs and 
body lovely to the eye ; gifted with a voice sweet and noble ; 
the stay of a boundless multitude of virtues. 

3. I adore Buddha the blessing of gods and men who is 
possessed of steadfast knowledge, endured for the sake of 
mankind bodily and mental anguish. 

4. I adore the Sage who has reached his final birth : who 

1 Tbe commentary translates this as ” spealdng good 'words.'’ I can find no 
trace of this meaning. Qt loJcamdu. 
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has a body adorned with the 32 divine marks and radiant 
with emanations of light : who is endued with wisdom, for- 
titude, piety— a flood, in fine, of graces. 

5. I adore the omniscient Lord of sages, wdth a face 
resembling the full moon, beauteous with splendour in the 
midst of his monks, like the guardian sun at the early dawn. 

6. I revere the invincible, the conqueror of Mara; the 
Buddha who, endued with merit at the foot of the noble 
Bodhi tree, subdued Mara with his army, and enjoyed perfect 
knowledge at the rise of dawn. 

7. I revere the being possessed of the miracle of trans- 
cendent wisdom, with the sword of spotless knowledge that 
cleaves asunder passion, holding the shield named reflection 
and adorned with the ornaments of a crowd of virtues. 

8. I adore the all-seeing infinite one, the abode of mercy 
who in each existence has overcome difiiculties and w^ho after 
crossing the ocean of life has reached perfection; Lord of 
tliree worlds, the friend endowed with exquisite beauty. 

9. I adore the overcomer of irreverent fools, ^ who has 
accumulated a store of perfection in each existence, who 
bestows the bliss reached only by the good, and has become 
the cause of happiness of all mankind. 

10. I adore the Buddha dissipator of suffering ; the sage 
who like a skilful mariner, grasping the rudder of exertion 
with the hand of knowledge, has embarked on the vessel of 
the eight-fold path, and has with it crossed the manifold sea 
of existence. 

11. I worship the conqueror, the passionless one, friend of 
gods and men, who bears the whole 33 perfections, who 
perceived the four truths beneath the glorious Bodhi Tree 
and has reached to miraculous power. 

12. I worship the conqueror supporter of the universe, 

endowed with religion of lily -like ^ purity, with intellect wide 
as the firmament and steadfastness like the stern mountain ; 
the passionless one with characteristics arising from a hundred 
virtues. , 

^ “ namanamanam jina pangaTaih gmdmP Tlie last word is remarkable 
used in tliis sense. ^ ‘ a lily.’ 

VOL. XV, — [new sekies.] 
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13. I adore perpetually the Buddha incomparable witli 
any deity, who effulgent in his wisdom, like the sun at day , 
seated on the stone ^ seat that produces delight, bestowed the 
law that leads to happiness and beatitude. 

14. I adore the unequalled one friend of the whole universe, 
the leader who with feet lily-soft in skin, and marked with 
lines perfect and clear, has reached the immeasurable void. 

15. I revere Buddha the compassionate, the supreme, oi 
infinite wisdom, the union of gods and men, the ^ firm-minded 
one, who has destroyed darkness with the splendour of his 
lamp of wisdom, and who, yearning for their happiness, 
brings benefits to gods and men. 

16. I adore the peerless chief of sages, the beauteous one 
deserving of worship, the receptacle of all the virtues, who 
having proceeded to the Issipatana forest, the home of 
ascetics, there started the wheel of the Law which destroys 
demerit. 

17. I affectionately adore the Buddha revered by gods and 
men, gleaming with resplendent brilliance, amid bis bright 
retinue, the abode and sphere of efiulgence, furnished with 
senses well restrained and an accumulation of marks dis- 
tinctive of the sun, moon and other planets. 

18. I adore the Euler of Eeligion, the abode of holiness, 
giver of supreme bliss, who with the raft of the four paths 
has crossed the flood of continued existence, billowy with the 
waves of folly, hate and lust, and has reached the further 
shore of safety, the home and refuge and haven of mankind. 

19. I adore the most excellent chief of sages giver of 
supreme bliss, who seated at the foot of the Kancla tree swiftly 
wrought for the benefit of others a miracle imlefi hij sages 
(munibhi ajahitam), — the sheen of fire and water undis- 
turbed, marvellous and pleasing to the eye and destroying all 
false glamour. 

20. I adore the Euler, the long-suffering one, the single 
eye of the universe, the sun-chief of sages, the day-spring of 
compassion, the spacious sphere of wisdom, whose fame per- 

^ Alluding (says the commentary) to Sakka’s throne, the » pandukamhala.’’ 

^ Dhitattam. 
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meates among all tlie pure of tke three worlds and who with 
the glorious rays of his religion enlightened those called the 
lily among intelligent creatures. 

21. I adore the imperial conqueror who from his love of 
wisdom gave in countless existences with unselfish mind 
freely to the aster, wife and child and limb and life itself, 
and fulfilled the perfection of charity besides the other 
perfections,^ and who from their magic might has reached 
Transcendency. 

22. I adore perpetually Buddha chief of sages, the desire 
of the universe, who has forsaken sin, more divine than all 
the gods, who has reached his final existence,^ the invincible 
one who has vanquished Mara, the lamp and shelter of man- 
kind who attained supreme knowledge on the noble couch of 
victory and announced glorious tidings to the Brahma world. 

23. Buddha whose girth is like a banyan tree, who has 
fair soft hands and feet, the voice of a Brahma, the legs of 
an antelope, limbs soft as the sheath of a lily-bud; whose 
feet are firmly set, whose hair is soft and white between the 
eyes (Burm. commentary ^Uike silver whose body is 
straight and erect as the Brahma kings, whose eyes are dark, 
whose heel is long, whose skin is delicate and whose nerves 
of sensation meet at the top of his back. 

24. Buddha w-ho has forty teeth meeting at the top, even 
and regular, a back^ rounded and plump, feet characteristically 
marked, teeth without a cavity, who standing with high 
instep can, unbending, touch his knees with, both his soft 
hands ; whose neck is rounded, whose eyelashes are delicate 
and whose body is like the upper part of a lion. 

25. Buddha who is plump in the seven parts, whose fingers 
are long^ and who has a single hair growing in each hair 
vesicle, whose canine teeth are white, whose skin is like pure 
gold, with dark hair on the summit of his head ; the All- wise 
whose tongue^ is large, who has the jaw of a lion, whose feet 

^ The 10 phramis are dana, sila, nikkhama, paMa, Tiriya, khaiiti, sacoa, 
adhitthhiia, metta, iipekkliA. 

- satisani. 3 uidhana vajm dharaih. antaram sappapiiio. 

s i.e. caa reach from its looseness from rigkt to left ear. The Burmese com- 
mentary explains this attribute as meaning tiiat his tongue can cover his forehead 
and touch his hair. 
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and hands are like a bnclder, whose head is crested ; him 
I adore, the ruler gifted with all these characteristics. 

26. In this world it is difficult to hear “Buddha’’ 
“Buddha” even as an address; what then shall be said of 
the state of a Buddha? Let the wise and virtuous therefore 
among men who desire the various forms of happiness adore 
continually the peerless Buddha, who increases the joy of the 
universe, who is all secure and worthy of oblations, worshipped 
of gods and men and accomplishing each man’s desire. 

27. By virtue of this panegyric may I in the future be 
subtle- minded and intelligent, content and clever, of far- 
seeing wisdom and of unfailing vigour, prosperous and 
generous, acute and courageous, firm -minded, helpful to my- 
self and others, long-lived and healthy, wealthy and hand- 
some, famous and valiant, renowned and endowed with 
patience. 

28. Moreover may I be faithful and charitable, of pre- 
eminent fame, compassionate and unselfish, modest and with 
virtuous friends, delighting in works of merit, observant of 
the five duties of religion, wanting little and slow to wrath ; 
of upright heart and possessed of supernatural power ; gain- 
ing infinite praise, pleasant in speech, amiable and recog- 
nizing the virtues of others. 

29. Let the wise man call to mind but one among these 
stanzas which reveal the characteristic qualities of the 
Buddha. 

30. He will then escape the four states of purgatory and 
obtain happiness in both worlds ; be will break through the 
web of adversity and obtain pleasure and happiness. 

31-2-3. He will obtain sovereignty over gods and men 
and the lordship of the four great islands and in his last 
existence having mounted the chariot of meditation, bearing 
the white umbrella of an Arahat, he will reach Nirvana. In. 
this existence also he will be healthy and long lived and 
universally respected, taking delight in meditation, beloved 
of men, and amiable; what then shall he said of one who 
remembers the whole series of stanzas ? 
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Art. VIII. — Chinese Laws and Ciisioms. By Christoplier 
Gardner, Esq. 

When I promised to write a paper for the Royal Asiatic 
Society on Chinese Laws and Customs compared with the 
primitive Laws and Customs of the Latin, Teutonic, and 
Indo-Germanic Races, I was not aware that my friend Mr. 
E. H. Parker had already written on the same subject {China 
Bevieio, voL viii. p. 67). I have now read Mr. Parker’s paper 
with great care and attention. Though he only deals with 
Comparative Family Law, yet this is so large a portion of 
my subject, and Mr. Parker’s views are so in accordance 
with my own, that I doubt whether he has left me enough to 
say so as to form the subject of a full paper. I therefore 
propose, on this occasion, only to make a few observations. 

The Chinese written Law consists of Lu ^ Codes ’ and Li 
'Constitutions’ ; the latter are compiled by Chinese juris- 
consults {Shih yell) from ' Rescripta ’ {Pi yii), ^ Decreta ’ 
{Tang and ' Edicta’ {Yu shih), and are published as 

authoritative by the Government. As far as one can coni- 
paie English with Chinese institutions, one may state that 
the Lu is a codified form of Customs and Common Law, 
whereof the memory of man goeth not to the contrary, 
while the Li represents Statute Law. Both the Lu; and the 
Li, except when dealing with fiscal and similar regulations, 
are founded on the mores customs long observed 

and sanctioned by the consent of the people. It is certain 
that the Chinese have but very slightly modified their laws 
and customs from long before the time of the Tang Dynasty, 
the seventh to the tenth century a.d. The Chinese Laws 
cannot be squared with Bentham’s and Austin’s theory of 
resolving all laws into commands imposed by a lawgiver ; 
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on the contrary, boti. the Zu md the sanetion previous^ 
existing custom, or, in Chinese words, Sht0i po hsing chi cMng 
^ follow the instincts of the people ' (literally, A of the hundred 
families^). None of the various foreign conquerors of China 
attempted to overthrow these laws and customs. Each dynasty 
adopted the Lu of its predecessor, and the if of successive 
dynasties have only applied the principles of the L%i to newly 
arising requirements; the consequence is, we have in modern 
China a most rich field for illustrating the origin of primitive 
law, in fact we seem to be carried back to Roman Law pre- 
vious to the publication of the Twelve Tables, or, to quote 
Mr. Parker^s apposite words, “We survey a living past and 
converse with fossil men.^’ 

As in China the advance has been from the Family to the 
Tribe, and from the Tribe to the Gem, thence to the com- 
munity, and lastly, so that only recently (and even now im- 
perfectly), has the idea of the nation been grasped ; we 
may lay it down as an axiom, that law in China is derived by 
evolution or by fictions from the necessary authority of adults 
over their progeny. Mr. Parker shows that the principle of 
Hdao (which in its narrowest sense means the subordination 
of children to their natural parents) is undoubtedly the sub- 
stratum of the Chinese social and legal fabric. The Chinese 
say, Wan U hsiao wei hsien, ^ Mmio was the first of dntksJ I 
would go a step further than Mr. Parker, and consider Shun 
the conjugal subjection of the female, Ti the subjection of 
junior to elder agnates, and Chung subjection to tribal 
chief, and more modernly, loyalty to Emperor, all which 
the word Hdao now includes in its broader sense, and 
were successive developments of the narrowest idea of 
Hsiao by the successive fictions of the husband being in 
loco parentis as regards his exogamitic wife, the elder 
agnates being so as regards their juniors, and the ruler, 
prince, and emperor being so as regards their subject. 
The present title of the magistrate of a district [Hsien) 
is Hsien fu mu ^father and mother of the district/ By 
straining the analogy of parentage the members of guilds 
and trades^ unions are under the subjection of the managers. 
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Tlie duty of submissiveness in this status is expressed by 
8knn, the same word which expresses the submission due 
from a wife to the husband. By still further straining the 
fiction, the Chinese make Ssiao also include Smi or ^friend- 
ship// ■: 

One of the first points that obtrudes itself upon the notice 
of those who study Chinese Law is the fact that conmcUum 
does not exist between parties of the same surname or Hsing. 
JSfow Hsing is a word of wide significance. The Hundred 
Esing mQBJiB the whole Chinese people. Undoubtedly sur- 
names are a very ancient institution, but there is nothing 
whatever to lead us to the conclusion that at any period of 
Chinese history those of the same surname were agnates 
either by blood or the fiction of adoption, now that non- 
Ohinese have adopted Chinese surnames, as is the case with 
the subjected savages of Formosa and Hainan, of many 
Mongols in the North, and of Yao in Kwangtung, etc., 
etc. The bearing of the same family name does not, in fact, 
afford the slightest presumption of a common ancestor ; 
nevertheless, there is a sentimental idea in the Chinese 
mind that persons of the same family name may possibly 
have a common ancestor, and, therefore, in adopting a 
child, failing agnates and cognates, where a stranger is 
obliged to be selected, the Chinese often, as observed by 
Herr Von Moellendorff, prefer a child bearing the same 
family name as themselves. It is, perhaps, needless to point 
out that the absence of connuhkmi between persons of the 
same surname seems to indicate, as do certain survivals of 
marriage by capture, that exogamy has in China prevailed 
over enogamy. 

Agnate relationship, natural or by fiction, is expressed by 
Tung tsu ; and, at this point, I deem it advisable to enter into 
more detail than Mr. Parker has done. Agnates are bound 
by the following ties : thej^ have the same ancestral temple 
Tail tang (or Tm tang affiliated thereto) ; they are inscribed 
on the same family register Chia pu (or Chta jm affiliated 
thereto). They form a Gens with the same surname {Hsing). 
Like the members of the Gens in Rome, agnates in China had 
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probably at one time the right of interment in one common 
burial-ground {Fen ti) ; this is no longer invariably the case ; 
burial-gronncls have in many instances grown too small for 
all the members of the Gens, Bnii therefore, as is the case 
with the Hwang family of Shantung, the Gens divides itself 
into branches, and each branch has its separate burial-ground. 
The tomb of the first ancestors of the branch (husband and 
wife) occupies the central position at the end of each branch 
cemetery. Tsu tang ^ ancestral temples,^ are never erected on 
the Chia Fen ti, Hamily cemeteries/ The members of all the 
branches are, as before stated, inscribed on the same Chia pu, 
or Chia pit affiliated thereto, and are under obligation to 
subscribe to the Tsu tang in various manners and on various 
occasions, for instance, by a heavy fee paid by the repre- 
sentatives of a deceased Chinaman when a tablet to his 
memory is placed in the Ancestral Temple. The tablet of 
the common ancestor occupies the central position in the 
family temple. At stated periods members of the Gem meet 
at the family temple, and after the performance of prescribed 
rites {Li ‘ sacra ^), such as prostration before and burning in- 
cense to the tablets, arrangements are made with regard to the 
disposal of the temple funds, and the proceedings wind up with 
convivialities, in which the partaking, by males, of a meal laid 
out before the tablets, is an essential, followed sometimes by 
theatricals, etc. The members of the Gens have the right, 
providing they have performed the necessary sacra, of par- 
taking in the pecuniary advantages conferred by the funds of 
Tsu tang, such as provision for indigent widows, education for 
indigent orphans, etc., etc., as the committee-men {Tung hiJi) 
of the temple, — usually five in number, and each the re- 
presentative of one or more branches of the Gen8,—mei.j 
determine. Besides the sacra of the Tstt tang {Templum 
Gentile), there are the sacra of the lien tang, called by Mr. 
Parker the ''Private Ancestral Hall/' Chinese terms are 
vague and loosely used. I would suggest the following as 
the meanings to he generally gathered from them : 

Tung 7/5%.— Implies all with the same surname. 

Tung tsu, — All agnates of the same Gens. 
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Tung Agnates and cognates of tlie same branch 

of iho Gens. 

j£-iL—'S.m a two-fold meaning : 1. The branch of a Gens 
under the same family control, in JSu lu^ Hu pu, etc. ; in 
this sense it is often used co-terminously with men, though 
strictly a Ht(> may include several men ; and 2. An individual 
in such terms as Ybi kii 'a man/ M^n hu Vmember of a 
household.’ 

Men. — ^Household,’ includes all who reside in the same 
inclosure. We cannot say, as we should say in England, all 
who reside under one roof, for that is not the w^ay Chinese 
always live. Eich people inclose a space of sometimes many 
acres with a high wall, and build many houses thereon ; in 
the central position is the house occupied by the head of the 
household, and at the side are buildings devoted to wife, 
children, grandchildren, nephews, nieces, retainers, domestics, 
and slaves. A mhi sometimes includes as many as 200 souls 
as we say, or Hou, ‘ mouths,’ as the Chinese say. 

Fu chi. — Is the single married couple. In poor Chinese 
households the Fa chi and children often compose the whole 
of the men. 

The right of inheritance of a member of the Tsti in ad- 
vantages common to all members of the Gens, such as 
participation in the funds of the Tsa tang, and in the CJtia 
tien 'arable lands,’ and Chia common lands belonging to 
the Gens,'' and the right of a member of the mbi to inheritance 
in property belonging to the household, is dependent upon 
his paying the dues to the Tsu tang, and upon the perform- 
ance of the prescribed sacra. Right of inheritance may be 
said only to exist where there is the obligation of perform- 
ing certain rites. This is a most important fact to bear in 
mind. Many missionary troubles in China and alleged 
persecutions of Christians have bad their origin in converts 
attempting to obtain the direct and indirect advantages of 
inheritance without pa^dng the obligatory dues, or without 
performing the obligatory rites. 

There is a custom of persons, neither agnates nor cognates, 
nor even with the same Using surname, joining together in 
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having a common family temple. I think the custom most 
have partly arisen to evade the laws against secret societies 
and brotherhoods. Anyhow, the custom is now illegal, and 
liable to be severely punished. The Viceroy of the Two 
Kwang issued a proclamation a short time ago ordering 
the suppression of these temples and the arrest of their 
committee-men. The avowed object was to protect persons 
from being constrained to pay fees on the deaths of members 
of their family, etc., to support such institutions, which the 
proclamation stated were only established for the pecuniary 
advantage of the promoters; but one may surmise that the 
facilities such mock ancestral halls afforded for plotting 
crimes and rebellions, or at all events for the meeting of 
criminals and outcasts, had something to do with the pro- 
hibition. 

Every respectable Chinese takes care that his own name 
and that of his children shall be inscribed on the Chia pi^ or 
family register. The custody of this Chia p’U is vested in the 
head of the family, but no entry can be made therein except 
with the consent of the family council. I would suggest as 
an hypothesis requiring further consideration, whether it 
is possible that this and other limitations of the patri- 
archal authority in Chinese law are survivals from a time 
when physical strength formed the foundation of right, and 
when the aged patriarch could necessarily exercise but little 
control over his able-bodied descendants. 

A male who becomes a Buddhist priest gives up bis sur- 
name and secular names, and is known henceforth only by 
a name given him at his becoming Taeng (Sanscrit Samgha). 
This name is called the Sheng ming ^ holy name.’ With his 
surname he gives up his rights and duties in his Gem and in 
his mM, Buddhist priests are largely composed of criminals, 
not because such criminals have taken sanctuary in a temple, 
for Buddhist temples have not in China the right of sanctuary, 
but because the family council, in order to avoid disgrace, 
often allow a criminal member of the family to resign by 
becoming a Buddhist priest, instead of expelling him. If he 
becomes a Buddhist priest, his name is ipm facto cancelled 
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from Chia pii. If lie is expelled from the family, his 
name is erased from the Chia pu after a solemn conclave of 
the family. As long as a man. is a Buddhist priest, he is 
not allowed to marry. Families are thus able to get rid of 
obnoxious members. Buddhism is comparatively a modern 
institution in China. This custom must therefore also be 
modern ; but it is interesting as an example how old Chinese 
institutions adapt themselves to new circumstances. Some- 
times parties by inadvertence or accident fail to be registered; 
for instance, they go to a distance and cease to be in commu- 
nication with their Gem^ they Tiu cliieli ^lose their connection 
with home.’ Sometimes they are expelled for offences. In 
these cases they and their descendants become Liu min 
^vagrants,’ and Wu M ^^Lfwithout any one to depend upon,’ 
outlaws (or lorcUmfi?). Of course the lordless man points to 
a less primitive state of society than that now ruling in 
China. A man expelled from the Chia pu can be re-admitted 
on having given unmistakeable proofs of reform, among 
which, I imagine, gifts to the Tsu tang, and pecuniary kind- 
ness to influential members of the family, are indispens- 
able. Many romantic stories of Liu min, accidentally 
discovered by rich members of the Gens to be agnates and 
rescued from poverty to aflluence, are told to any one who 
cares to study Chinese social customs. 

A woman who becomes a nun {neih Im) also, by this very 
fact, gives up her place in the Gens, She, also, on marriage 
quits her Ge?is ( Ghuh chia ^ to marry ’ means, literally, ‘ to 
leave the family*’), and joins the Gens of her husband. 
Marriage in China is of two kinds, corresponding closely 
with the Roman confarreatio and coempiio. The Ohi (wife 
hj confarreatio) becomes a member of the of her husband, 
and has certain rights in case of widowhood to a provision 
from the property of the mm, or, failing this, from the property 
of the Gens. She worships her husband’s ancestors, and on 
one occasion at least her husband worships her ancestors. 
She brings with her a portion from her own family, over 
which she has separate control * she is the natural adminis- 
trator of her deceased husband’s individual estate, and from this 
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position ste cannot legally be dislodged, except for miscon- 
duct or incompetence affirmed and testified to by a family 
council. She is tbe mistress of tbe bousebold and bears sway 
over all tbe Chieh (wives by coemptio) of her husband. She 
not only shares her husband's honours, but wears also her 
husband's uniform, and, in many instances, aids him in the 
performance of his official duties. She is Joined to her husband 
by a most solemn and complicated ceremonial. This ceremonial 
is seldom performed in its entirety, except with the wealthiest 
classes. She is often a cognate relative of her husband. She 
is -uxor iixon aqua. I cannot agree with Mr. Parker that 
the Li presents offered by the bridegroom to the bride's 
family are a survival of purchase; but I do not wish to attach 
too much importance to the fact that these Li are generally 
of not much value, nor to the fact that the bride's family do 
not accept them all; at the same time I cannot help thinking 
that the fact that the word U ‘ ceremony,' ^ courtesy,' and thence 
^ gift of courtesy,' is never used in the sense of Chia ‘ price,' 
and that the Chinese are exceedingly tenacious in preserving 
terms long after their meaning has changed, tend to indicate 
that had there been a survival of purchase in the marriage 
by confarreatio, w^e should have had an etymological indication 
of it. I am inclined to think, on the contrary, that the 
status of a Chia was once a privilege confined to the females 
of a patrician class, among which enogamy oxigm^j prevailed 
contemporaneously with exogamy. Even now no noble, no 
official, and no person who has obtained a literary degree, is 
allowed by law to give his daughter in marriage except with 
the status of a Chi. Nor can he give his own wife the status 
of a Chi if she is the offspring of a slave, or of a disenfran- 
chised class. Against this view, however, may be adduced 
certain forms in marriage ceremony which seem survivals of 
marriage by capture. The husband does not wear mourning 
for the Chi, but cannot legally, except by special sanction of 
the Empress, marry another Chi. Consorts who are treated 
by their husbands as Chi are treated as CM by others in 
social courtesy, though they may be second spouses, or though 
the marriage ceremonies may have been imperfectly per- 
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formed. I doubt whether such consorts would be allowed 
to share their husband’s honours or to wear his uniform. 

In marrying a Ckieh (wife by co-emptio) there should 
always be the form of a purchase, as in general there is the 
fact. The marriage with the Chieh is a contract, and if reduced 
to writing, the document is called, as in the purchase of a 
slave, Mai shen agreement for selling a person ; the 

price, 8Mn chia, is always stated, though often only nominal. 
The marriage is consummated by the residence of the Ghieh in 
the Mm household of her husband. The woman who cohabits 
with a man by temporary consortium elsewhere than in his 
household is a man’s Fiao " mistress,’ not his Ghieh. As the 
Chkh is often given the social courtesy of a Chi, so the Fiao 
is often given the social courtesy of a Ghieh, But there is 
a great difference between them. The Chieh worships her 
husband’s ancestors ; the Fiao does not. The' children of 
the Chieh are legitimate, and share in all heritages. The 
children of the Fiao are bastards, filii niillius not even of 
the mother. 

I have not met with polj^andry in China ; but Mr. Baber 
informs us that it exists among certain non- Chinese tribes 
in Szechuan. I have heard, also, that it exists among 
Chinese in California : if my informants were accurate, I 
imagine it would be rather abmorphous than a reversion to 
an ancient custom. 

Adoption in China is exhaustively treated by Mr. Parker. 
It is interesting to compare his language with a paper read 
at Oxford, before the University, by D, M. Gardner, Esq., 
D.O.L., H.M. Judge at Benares, on the Hindoo Law of 
Adoption, 1881, a copy of which paper I have presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The nearest approach to arrogation I met in China was 
while I was assessor at the Mixed Court at Shanghai. 
A question of identity w^'as complicated by the person to 
be identified having borne at various times different sur- 
names. After he was growm up his mother entered into 
second nuptials. A cousin was adopted to perform the 
mcra to his dead father, and he himself took the surname of 
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his step-father and performed the to his step-father's 
ancestors. Some time after, mother, step-father, and cousin 
successively died; on the last-named event, he resumed his 
own surname, and again performed the sacra to his own 
father, a child being adopted to the step-father after death 
to perform the sacm to him. 

I have nothing to add to what Mr. Parker says with 
regard to slavery. 

I consider Mr. Parker's paper displays both learning and 
acumen, hfevertheless, I think there are one or two ex- 
pressions in it to which, if I was disposed to be hypercritical, 
I might take exception; but as these mostly occur in the 
obiter cUcta^ and but little affect the main line of thought, 
I forbear, except to point out that practically in China a man 
has not the right to make a testamentary disposition of his 
property. • 

The Itsal is not a ‘will' in our sense of the term; it 
is simply an expression of the last wishes of the deceased 
binding on his sons as a filial duty in foro conseientim, but 
not in foro legis ; the only reason it is not often disputed 
in a court of law is that no court of law in China could give 
it any weight. When the Jtoi has been reduced and signed 
by various members of the family as witnesses (strangers 
never sign as witnesses), it bears weight not as a will duly 
attested, but as a documentary proof that the signatories con- 
tracted to agree to the disposition of property indicated. Even 
in such cases the Jfef itself must be equitable. The presence 
of the signatures of respectable members of the family only 
creates a presumption that the is equitable, and throws 
the burden of proving the contrary on those who contest its 
dispositions. Here -again the individual is of little account 
compared with the race; he is only Tih tiao ming, ^ single 
link in the chain of family existence. Devolution of property 
forms the most fruitful source of native litigation in . China. 

I now leave Mr. Parker, and break what I believe to be 
entirely untrodden ground. 

Chinese Law is further primitive in the following respects : 

1st. It is vindictive and not deterrent, and is therefore 
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uncertaia in. its incidence. Fiat jmtitia ruat cmliim is a 
maxim that does not obtain in China; another principle is 
evoked, Skim po hsing chi eking ^ ^Accord with the instincts of 
the people/ Each case in China is decided, not on its merits, 
but with a view to the effect of the verdict on public opinion. 
As long as the decision of a judge causes no powerfully 
backed discontent, it is upheld; if it causes a riot, it is no 
excuse that the decision was in accordance with law. The 
magistrate of Lieu shing was removed in 1875 for a decision 
avowedly legal. 

2nd. In China the means of executing decrees are ex- 
tremely deficient. A similar deficiency in early English 
Law may perhaps be traced in the common law right of 
remedy by action of party aggrieved, such as distress. In 
Indian Law, Sitting Dharma’" forces itself upon the attention 
of the student, and in Brehon Law the “Starving upon.’’ In 
China there exists a custom, the nearest approach to which 
is the story of the importunate judge; of an unrelieved suitor 
gathering his friends together, who sitting round the residence 
of the judge howl as loud as they can. This custom is called 
Ean yuan. Sometimes the wronged man, out of spite {Eivai 
yiian)^ will commit suicide to avenge himself {Pao chou) 
on the wrong-doer. The idea being that the ghost of the 
oppressed will haunt the oppressor. 

3rd. In China the group and not the individual is the legal 
unit. This exactly fits Sir H. Maine’s words, “Primitive 
law is concerned not with individuals, but with families, not 
with single human beings, but with groups,” The paternal 
authority is wielded in China by husbands, elders of village 
communities, and even by committees of trades’ unions and 
guilds, which are formed on the model of families, who are 
responsible, civilly and criminally, for their children, wives, 
villagers, arid members of guilds and trades’ unions respec- 
tively. . 

4th. In China, social opinion is behind the law. In Euro- 
pean countries, which are all more or less influenced by the 
elaborated Roman system, and are in a highly artificial state 
of society, it may, as Sir H. Maine says^ “ Be laid down that 
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social necessities and social opinions are always more or less 
in advance of the law/’ 

5th. Subtlety of distinction, both in the nature of the law 
and in the nature of the subject-matter of the law, was a 
distinctive mark of the law of Eome, as it is now of the laws 
of our artificial modern societies which have been influenced 
by Eoman Law. Nothing of the sort rules in China ; she 
has progressed in a different direction. As the expanding 
needs required new declarations of law, she has by a series 
of fictions and strained analogies placed them under the 
categories of old terms. In China no distinction is drawn 
between criminal and civil law, between actions in mi 
actions in permnam^ nor yet between realty and personalty. 
To make still plainer what I have said, I may mention that 
all Chinese Li with regard to registration, and enrolment of 
the people, personal state service, ownership and transfer of 
land, mortgages, marriages, curi'ency, inland revenue, debts, 
trusts, markets, brokers, contracts, succession, etc., etc., are 
all placed under In lo ^ part of code for regulating house- 
holds.’ Again, the internal opium trade, growth of the poppy, 
etc., etc., are regulated by Li placed under the portion of 
the code headed Code against leaving the jurisdiction and 
fitting-out vessels contrary to regulation.” 

6th. Land is largely held in China, not as the property of 
the individual, but as the property of the household, of the 
family, or of the village community. Tillages are some- 
times composed of one family, and sometimes of two or more 
families combined. We find traces of similar land tenure, 
notably in India. In Russia the ^ mir^ system may be a 
development of similar tenure* In China there is no period- 
ical distribution. Individual ownership in China has not 
arisen by individual occupation of land. Sir H, Maine points 
out traces of primitive tenure of land in common both in 
England and Germany in the three-fold division of land into 
a. the village merk, 6. the arable merk, c. the common merk. 
Chinese law is not rich in distinctions, yet a somewhat 
similar division may be traced in a, the Chwangi% land with 
houses ; h. the THen^ arable land ; c. the 8hant% hill land. 
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a. House land in China is generally the property of an 
individual, or at all events of a household. The buildings on 
house land are, as far as one can apply English law terms in 
Chinese matters, personal chattels ; the tenant often pays 
two rents, one to the owner of the land, the other to the 
owner of the house. On determination of a lease of land, 
the houses on it can be removed. The purchase of land does 
not include buildings thereon erected. It is customary on 
purchasing land to pay separately for the buildings, or for 
the cost of their removal. When Europeans buy land of 
natives, the native vendor indemnifies the owners of the 
houses. 

b. THen. Much of arable ground is held generally hj a 
cilia, in common with a custom ordering rotation of crops. 

(?. Hill lands are often exactly in the same position as 
the common merk, held in common by the village, all the 
inhabitants of which have right of pasture and of gather- 
ing fuel. 

Where individual ownership of land exists in China it is 
entirely of modern origin, the circumstances giving rise to it 
having been various. Among them may be mentioned fraud 
of adults to the prejudice of minors and females, buying up 
the interest of improvident members of the family; and still 
more recently, where population had increased, recovery with 
hired labourers of land from the sea and rivers ; this, how- 
ever, has generally been done by families and villages more 
than by individuals, and still more rarely by reclaiming lands 
lying waste and deserted by cause of war, pestilence, and 
famine. These waste lands properly revert to the Govern- 
ment, which has generally granted them to villages formed 
of disbanded soldiers, banished criminals, families of rebels 
whom it is deemed necessary to separate from other families 
of rebels, vagrants, and outcasts who have no means of sub- 
sistence, etc. In the course of a few decades, these villages 
are hardly distinguishable from other villages. Mr. Baber 
has remarked as quite exceptional the comparative absence of 
such villages in Western Szechuan, There it appears at the 
present time families keep more separate in farms, and do 
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not congregate so mucli into villages as is the case in the rest 
of China. 

Speaking loosely, one may say in Europe the village merk 
has entirely become the property of individuals, in China it 
has entirely done so. In Europe, excluding Eussia, 

the arable merk has almost entirely ceased to be held in 
common, in China it has not half done so. In England 
Acts of Parliament have inclosed most of the common 
merk. In China the redundancy of the population has 
generally caused all ground capable of being made into 
arable land to be devoted to cereals ; but villages and 
families, and not individuals, have generally appropriated 
the commons. 

China is now showing a tendency to change the tenure of 
land from commonality to individuality, but this tendency is 
checked by the Government. 1st. By rendering it penal for 
families to divide their lands among the individual members, 
except with the consent of all such members. 2nd. By 
charging a high fee for registering transfer — about 12| per 
cent, on purchase money. 

The last remark I have to make is, the curious custom in 
the Brehon law of the literary foster parent seems to have its 
counterpart in the position of a teacher in Chinese estima- 
tion. I have not come across any written Chinese law fixing 
the status of a teacher resident in the family, but from notices 
of the custom to be met with in Chinese novels and in real life, 
and from information I have received from native acquaint- 
ances, I can state that the teacher, even when a young lady 
is his pupil, is often a young man; the teacher is, however, 
considered as a second father to his pupil, and cannot there- 
fore marry her, nor yet, I believe, the sister of his pupil. 
Further, he is considered as a brother by the father and 
mother of his pupil. This rule, however, seems onty to 
apply to the teacher domiciled in the house of the pupil, 
and not to the ordinary school-master ; though to the latter 
is given the same title, Seen sang, or the still more respectful 
title 

I know of nothing similar in countries under the influence 
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of Roman Law. The curtailment of conmihium with re- 
gard to god-parents seems to have had an entirely different 
origin. The practice of god-parents in Europe may have 
arisen from the inability of a minor in Rome entering into a 
contract, except by means of a surety who answered for him. 
To the question, ^'Spondes neP’Vthe surety would reply, 
'^Spondeo.^^ If my surmise is correct, the word “ sponsor 
would be necessarily the term for god-parent. 

Note . — I have to express my thanks to Sir R. Alcock for 
bringing into clear relief several salient points with regard 
to the Chinese legal system. 

1st. The apparent absence of criminal law. Sir H. Maine 
has observed that progress is from Status to Contract. It is 
only when nations are somewhat advanced along this path 
that a distinction is drawn between civil and criminal law. 
The Chinese are in too primitive a stage to make this distinc- 
tion. All their laws, which we should call civil, are to be 
found under that portion of the criminal code called Mu hi, 
hitherto translated fiscal laws,’’ but which properly means 

code for regulating households.” 

2 Absence of advocates in pleadings,” ^^the legal profes- 
sion being represented by secretaries attached to mandarins 
who perform both executive and judicial functions.” Sir H. 
Maine has indicated the origin of paid advocates, who were 
so leading a feature of later Roman society. In Europe the 
use of paid advocates seems to have increased as the Roman 
law gradually replaced the national custom law. Sir H. 
Maine has also pointed out how gz'adual has been the separa- 
tion of executive and judicial functions. The status of legal 
secretaries attached to executive ofidcers in China is most 
interesting, as showing a primitive stage of progress towards 
drawing a distinction between tbe executive and judicial. 

3rd, The mandarins decide cases without being fettered 
with the letter of the law. Sir H. Maine has pointed out 
the elasticity of the Indian and other primitive judicial 
systems, compared with the rigid uniformity of our own, 
and has shown that customs in India, which were in a transi- 
tional stage, have become fixed and rigid by our system of 
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strict adherence to law and precedent, which under the 
laxer decisions of native rulers would have heen subject to 
gradual changes and modifications. 

Sir Eutherford Alcock, in his brief remarks after I had 
read this paper, cited the three points in the Chinese system 
which are probably of the greatest interest to students of 
comparative jurisprudence : — 

1. Austin and Bentham's Theory of Law being resolved 
into command of Law given, not good in China. 

2. No traces in China of Family being more modern than 
Tribe. All evidence being in the opposite direction ; Tribe 
being the development of Family. (Huxley and Spencer.) 

3. Individual property in land did not arise in China by 
occupation. (J. S. Mill.) 



Art, IX . — The Oldest Booh of the Chinese {the Yh-King) 
and its Authors {Continued) » By Terrien be 
LaCouperie, AI.E.A.S. 

V.— The Native Interpretations. 

42. The possibility of understanding certain parts of the 
Th-King, such as the ethnological chapters and the legendary 
ballads, led early to the conclusion, that the whole of these 
documents could be currently read and interpreted. It is 
quite possible that the hexagrams^ were attached to them 
merely as a system of numerical classification to keep them 
in proper order; but it is more likely that the antiquity of 
these obscure documents, and the tradition that they con- 
tained a treasure of ancient wisdom, first led to their use as 
fateful and prophetic sentences, in which some glimmer of 
meaning was detected or surmised, and that the hexagrams 
were then applied to them for the purposes of divination. 

The attempt to explain these old fragments began early, 
and has been continued by a host of scholars. The selection 
of 1450 works on the Yh for the library of Kien-Lang 
points to anything but unanimity in the understanding of 
the book. 

43. The profound modifications which were introduced by 
"Wen Wang, in his transcription of the old text, are attested 
by the precise and exact traditions respecting his work, 
which we have quoted above (§| 12, 13, 14, 38, 39). But 

1 On the possible connexion of the Kwas with the belomancy of S-TV. Asia, the 
eight Xwas of Fnh-hi and the eight arrows of Marduk, see my Earli/ kktonj of 
Ohinm civilization^ p. 29-30. 
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the method he pursued in his treatment of the text, and more 
markedly still in the explanations (Ttmn) he appended to 
each chapter, is made clearer to us by the work of later 
commentators. The book itself, as it stands now, bears 
obYious traces of many discrepancies of views, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

Wen Wang meditated upon the old sets of words ap- 
pended to each leading character, title or subject of each 
chapter, and modified some of these characters to suit his 
fanciful interpretation of the context or sequel- He worked 
hard to make something of them and to accommodate them 
at all risks to some sort of signification. He expanded 
them so as to fill up the seven lines he wanted for each 
chapter, and he is open to the suspicion of having added more 
than the prognosticating words, when his materials were not 
sufficient. When the primitive text at his disposal was too 
short for his purpose, the same meanings are severally 
repeated ; but when the contrary happens, the meanings 
are piled up one after the other, with an attempt to make 
out some kind of sense, which is necessarily broken and dis- 
connected ; except in a few cases where, either by chance or 
by ability in modifying the characters by their homonyms 
or synonyms, some kind of connected meaning has been 
obtained. It should be observed, with reference to those 
chapters which are mere lists of meanings, that the very 
nature of the case made it an easier task to force a general 
internal connexion upon them, because of the occasional rela- 
tion of the meanings, primitive or derived. 

44. Wen Wang has arranged the Th documents, exchanging 
characters, sometimes for their homonyms, sometimes for 
their synonyms ; he has displaced some in order to give the 
prominence to characteii’s which could he taken as foretelling 
words ; and of such words he has interpolated not a few. He 
has ingeniously tried to give to the whole of every chapter an 
appearance of relation to the special symbolic meanings 
attributed to each of the two trigrams composing the 
liexagram, and, in so doing, has led the way for subsequent 
commentators, among whom his son Tan holds a prominent 
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place. He lias written the Tican, which may be taken as 
a justification of the text as amended by him, and which 
gives hints on the symbolism he thought was embodied in 
the hexagrams. 

45. If Wen Wang had actually evolved from his brain all 
these incongruous and more or less disconnected words, we 
might conclude that his confinement in Yu-li had seriously 
affected his mental power, since, if we take all the chapters 
for a genuine text, it is j ust such a composition as might have 
emanated from a lunatic asylum. The only possibility of 
avoiding such a conclusion is to admit, what is shown by 
%^arious kinds of evidence, that he could not help using sets 
of characters and meanings framed a long time beforehand 
for each chapter, and that he did his best with them.^ 

46. The Yh-Kincji with the Five commentaries, as arranged 
by Confucius, was handed down by one of the disciples of 
the Sage, called Shang Kiu^ ^ , and styled Tze Muh ^ Tfc, 
of whom we know very little. Was it he who embodied 
into two of the wings the quotations of ConfuciusV words, 
or was it Puh Shang ]§( , styled Tze Mia ^ another of 
the disciples of the Sage, who is said to have written on 
the Yh a commentary in eleven books ? ^ The Records of the 
Former Man Dynasty^ report that the Yh was commented on 
during the Civil war period by numerous schools, but in fact 
we have only the names of those of the Han period. The 
next most important commentary seems ^ to have been 


^ Cliu Chen ^ ^ lias remarked [Kan Kien LiiiKan, K. 195, f. 15y.), that 
"Wen Wang made the FA in such a manner that the Kwas m n tx m 
compose the first, and that ^ ^ ^ ^ compose the second book. These 
Kwas, -which are the eight primitive ones, are classified in the present arrange- 
ment as Nos. 1, 2, 29, and 30, in the first book, and 52, 58, ’51, and 57, in the 
second. Should any additional proofs be necessary to show that the increase of 8 
to 64 was made previously to Wen Wang, this anomaly of arrangement would 
be one. 

2 On Shang Kiu, see Tsien Kan Shu, K. 88. 

3 jruh Shang, born 507 n.c., was yet living in 406 n.c., and then presented 
copies of some of the Classical Books to the prince Wen of "Wei. He is repre- 
sented as a scholar extensively read and exact, hut without great comprehension 
of mind. See Legge, Chin. Class, vob i. proleg, p. 118, on Fuh Shang. 

^ See the chapters on Literature, K. 30, f. 1. 

‘ Seethe ^ ^ IE 
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that of Tien fn,^ the great officer ^ who, m 

379 B.C., founded the second dynasty of rulers of the state 
of Tsh. 

Many other scholars and commentators are known to have 
worked on the Th during the centuries preceding and follow- 
ing the foundation of the Chinese Empire ; the names of 
many and the works of a few are not yet altogether for- 
gotten. They are reputed, by the later interpreters who 
maintain their own explanations, to have been uniformly 
in error. 

47. When during the Ts’in dynasty the books were burnt 
(b.c. 213-212), the Th being a book employed for divination 
was preserved. This is expressly stated by Pan K^u in his 
Records of the {Former) Man dynasty (section of Literature), 
where he reproduces the famous catalogue compiled in the 
last years preceding the Christian era, by Liu Hiang, Liu 
Ilin and others, of all the books gathered for the Imperial 
Library. We reproduce from this catalogue the list con- 
cerning the Th-King^ as follows : 

Yh-King; 12 sections (from) She Mbng Liang Min 
® schools. (Se Ku says : The upper and 
lower parts of the classic and the ten wings, 
namely 12 sections in all 

Yh^s tradition (from) Ohm She 2 sections. 

(Grrandson of Fu Wang ^ 3E 

Full She jjg JK, 2 sections. (A native of Tsi 

^ called Full Kwang pE.) 

Yang She 2 sections. (Named Sb, 

styled Shu-yuen ^ jQ, native ot Ghe-chicen 
^ Jlj Shan-tung.^) 

^ See on Tien JSb, Mayer’s part i. n. 719. 

^ This is the Imperial copy, revised as said above by Liu -Hiang. 

^ Ppthier, loc. di.y who quotes three of these works, says of this second : “ Le 
Yh-King avec les explications de Wen Wang et de Tche'ou Koung en deux livres, 
tel qu’il subsiste encore de nos jours.” There are several mistakes in these state- 
ments. The Chinese text says nothing of the kind, and Chon She, in whose name 
he finds a reference to Wen Wang and Chou Kung, was a literate of the Han 
period. 

Probably so called from Kien^Yangy the capital of the Ts’in, the archives of 
which w^ere saved by Bim Boy who died b . c . 193, whose Ml name is given in the 
note. See on him, Mayer’s Chinese Reader's Manual) n. 578, 601, and Chinese 
Classicsy edit. Legge, vol. i. Proleg. p. 118. 
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Ts^ai Efimg ^ 2 sections. (Native of Wei 

grandson of She Chou Wang ^ Jij 5 .) 

, — jg^an She 2 sections. (Named ^^) 

_ Wang She ^ 2 sections. (Named 

Tung [^.) 

Ting She "X -R> ^ sections. (Named 

styled Tze, ^ ^/native o£ Siang Liang.) 

, K'u Wu T%e 3l X) sections. (From 

1^ to X: X taught the Yn and Yang of the 

VA ^ It Fi.^) 

Bilvei Nan^s^ Right-path Precepts fjl ^ 

2 sections. (Sum Nan Wang facilitated the re- 
searches and explanations of the F/^, and nine 
men studied the rules of the nine masters.) 

Old Miscellanies ^||, 80 sections. 

Discriminations of Miscellaneous calamities 

35 sections. 

‘Spiritual gyration’ 5 sections and 

one Map. 

Mbng She and King Fang^ 15 11 

sections. 

id. id. 66 sections. 

Jjith chhmg tsung Uoh shicoh ^ ^ 

3 sections. 

King she ha Ida ^ ^ ^ 12 sections. 

Yarious extracts (from) She, Mong and Liang 

Kin ^ SI 3: each 2 sections. 

Altogether 13 schools and 294 sections. 

In the chapter on dimnatlon of the “ Catalogue ” of Liu 

^ Probably Toir Yng, wbo died b.c. 131. See on this officer, Mayer’s Manual, 
part i. 11 . 678. 

- From 57 to 9 n.c. As there is no other indication, -we must tahe the cyclical 
characters as indicating the nearest period from the author’s compilation— perhaps 
that Ku JVti Tze is to"be translated The Old Five Mimters. The statement is very 
important for the history of the Yh commentaries^ even when a diiferent view is 
maintained, as in H , ^5^* 1^2, f. 19, 

^ Or Liu Ngan^ who died b.c. 122. See Mayer’s Manual, part i, n. 412. 

^ On Xing Fang, philosopher and astronomer, of the first century b.c,, see 
Mayer’s O.F.2I. part i. n. 270. In the list of 1690 works given as references 
by the compilers of the Cyclopedia Tai-Fmg Til Lm, eight works connected with, 
the Th and divination are" by or on King Fang. 
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Hiaiig and Liu Yn, there are several titles of books on tlie 
Changes, as follows 

a 38 Kiuen.-1 ^ 26 K— 1 ^ H ft 

It g, 50 K.-ic m ff 28 K-ic 30 K.-|^ 

Pi Kl, 23 K.-fi 3 ^ m 71 K.— ^ If. A 

48. At the time that the Han dynasty rose to power, the 

explanations of Tien So H fo were still followed. Down 
to the dates of the Emperors Sitan (73-48 b.c.) and Ytim 
^ (48-32 B.C.), the Yh was commented on by 8he Ch'm 
H in, Mmg Si ^ % Liang Kin in the official 

literary schools, and by Fei chi ^ King Fang ^ and 
Kao Among the people Lm-Siang took the Imperial 
Kii-icen 3^ text of the Th-King, and collated it with the 
editions of She^ Mbng and Liang Kin; occasionally he omitted 
passages which did not exist (in the olden text), or which 
were faulty, and restored others wdiich had been lost. But 
Fei^s edition 2 was identical with the Kn-iven,^ and this 
scholar had studied the Th of THen So, which with the 
commentaries formed twelve So had done She^ Hong, 

Liang and Tsu Tung, but without following the very wmrds 
of T ^ien So>s commentary.*^ 

49. Yang Siung (b.c. 63-a.d. 18), the author of the 
famous Vocahiikmj of Dialects ff *§, wrote the Kai huen 

iC ^ professedly in elucidation of th.o Yh- King, 

1 The text of Pan Ku gives only the names as She, Mong, and Liang Kin, hut 
we complete them from the ^ jE ^ TauPing-yu-lan, K. 609, f. 2. 

2 The late French sinologist, G. Paiithier, possessed in his own library an edition 
of the Ku-wen text of the Yh, printed in 1596, nnder the title Hj ^ ^ ^ 

in 2 pien. His valuable library having been broken up and dispersed every wtiere, 
I have been unable to find this book. "We have to regret that Paiithier could 
not follow his scheme of publishing it in facsimile. And so, too, we have to 
regret that he has not given somewhere a description of it. He only says that it 
was the text of Fei-chi (probably ^ |j[). Should this edition, he genuine, 
it would be of immense importance for our studies, Yid. Pauthier, Journal 
As iatiq ue, -Oct 1867, p. 238, and Avril-Mai, 1868, p. 363. 

^ Pauthier {Journal Asiatique, {3ept.-Oct., 1867, pp. 236-238) has misunder- 
stood all these passages. He has mistaken : 1®. the names of the two Emperors 
Siieii and Yuen for the name of a commentator who never existed; 2®. The 
name of Mong, a commentator of the first century i^.c., for the name of Mencius ; 
3\ he has made of Liang-Kiu, also a commentator of the Han period, two men ; 
taking Liang as Koh Liang and Kin as Confucius. 

^ ^ 

® His book in the TaUPing-yw-lan, is quoted as ^ ® ^ i: % 
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but it is considered almost as obscure as tbe original classic. 
His views were upheld by 8e-Ma Kwang (a.i>. 1009-1086), 
and in recent times by Tdao-- Yiten-hi, but, after all, the result 
is unsatisfactory.^ 

The application of the old theory of the two principles, 
and Tang, Obscurity and Light, Female and Male 
activities in ISTature (which has been lately carried through 
the whole Yh by Canon MacClatchie in his English version), 
had been made to the Yh-King during the first century b.c., 
as we have seen in the catalogue of Lin Hiang.^ 

Another celebrated commentary of the Han period was 
written by Tsiao Xan 

60. Almost everything has been sought for in the Yh, inas- 
much as the unintelligibility of the text was an asylum for any 
freak of imagination. As early as the middle of the second 
century B.c. the Yh was connected with alchemy.^ The 
earliest work now extant on the practice of alchemy, accord- 
ing to Mr. A. Wylie, is the Ts’an t^ung K^i ^ from 

the hand of Wei Peh-yang ^ This writer 

professes to discover the occult science hidden in the 
mysterious symbols of the Yh-King, but his book and his 
doctrine have been by common consent discarded by the 
literati. Many commentaries have been written on this 
treatise, the most important being under the Tang, the Sung 
and the Yuen dynasties.^ 

Kicoh P'oh (a.d. 276-324), a famous scholar, commentator 
and expositor of the doctrines of the Taoist transcendentalism, 
also ventured an explanation of the Yh-King? 

The character X is for because tbe latter being tbe personal name of the 
Emperor K’ang Hi, forbidden during tbe reign of tbe Einperox', was still left 
aside at tbe time of tbe reprint of tbe Cyclopedia. 

^ V id. Notes Chinese Literature, 

2 Others are enumerated by Dr. J. H. Platb, Veber die Sammhmg Chinesisclier 
WerJce der StaaUbihliothek aus der Z&it der D. Ran und Wei. Milncben, 1868, 
8yo. pp. 4, 0, 

^ Ou this pbilosopber vid, Mayer’s Chinese ^Reader's Manual, n. 839. 

^ Many are indicated in Matwanlin, Wen Men tmg K'ao^ K. 175. 

® In tbe TaUJding-yudan it is quoted under tbe title of jgj ^ Ts'an fung 
KH, which is tbe name given by tbe commentator P’ang Hiaii of tbe Tang 
period. 

® For more details Vid. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 175. 

’ mm 
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5L Down to tte time of the Wei dynasty || (220-265 
A.B.) the doctrines of Bhe-Cli^ou and had schoo^^ 

and were discussed. But at the time of the Western Tsin 
■jg" § (265-313 A.D.) the schools of Liang Kitiy She CMoi^ 
and Km disappear those of MongSi and King-Fang were 
still known by their books, but they were no longer taught. 
The teachings of Fei-chi were commented upon hj Chang- 
Kuan J15 ^ (a.b. 127-200),^ under the Eastern Han dynasty, 
and later on by Wang-Fi 226-249),^ under the 

Wei dynasty. The latter was a scholar of high repute, and 
deeply versed in the mystic lore of the Th-King notwith- 
standing the early age (24) at which he died, his erudition 
was such as to cause him to be looked upon in subsequent 
ages as the founder of the modern philosophy of divination. 

62. The theories of Wang-Pi on the subject remained 
unchallenged until the period of the Sung dynasty, when 
a fresh school was founded by Chen-Hi-I ^ ^ or 
Ch'en-Tw’an ^ (who died about a.d. 920).^ This cele- 
brated Taoist philosopher and recluse had devoted himself to 
the study of the arts of alchemy and the occult philosophy 
of the Yh-King, He is recognized by Ohu-Hi as having 
founded the modern school of interpretation of the system 
of the diagrams.® But according to the compilers of the 
Imperial edition, down to the time of Ohu-Hi or Chu-Fu- 
tze (1130-1200), the essence of the Yh-King had not been 
understood, and to this great philosopher is attributed the 
honour of having made it known to the great advantage of 
his compatriots. The Yh has been interpreted by Chu-Fu- 
tze and his fellow authors of the Sung dynasty, as a treatise 
on morals, a directory for self-government and politics, — a 
view, however, which had been introduced by Cheng Fu- 
tze. Though the great influence of Ohu-HTs commentaries 

^ M ® ^ 9 reprinted in the Mmz Wei t'simg sJm collection. 

® Vid. on these two celebrated scholars, Mayei’s Chinese Reader’’ s ManuaL nn. 
59 and 812. 

^ JU ^ jE ^ Iv. 609, f. 2. 

^ His book is entitled ^ ^ 'PJ > i^^printed in the Ban Wei t'simg shu 
collection. 

* Vid, Mayer’s Chinese Reader^s Manual^ p. 24o. 

® Vid. Mayer, iUd. 
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on tlie otlier classics, and the just recognition of his services 
to Chinese literature, have given to his views an undeserved 
repute, and have rather overshadowed the other systems of in» 
terpreting the FA, the latter have by no means been silenced. 

53. Writers of the present dynasty, such as IIwei-T'ing-ii, 
Chang- II wei-yen and others, who have accomplished a 
positive advance towards freedom of thought in their study 
of the ancient books, have drawn attention to the old 
interpretations of authors who lived early in the Christian era. 
They regard the Yh rather as a book of fate. According to 
them it foreshadows the changes of the physical universe and 
of human affairs. It is the record of the unseen destiny that 
controls the prosperity and decay which belong to all 
beings and things. Its symbols are of so general a kind that 
they admit of various applications ; but the most distinctly 
marked of these applications are to the accession of an 
emperor to the throne, and the distinction between the good 
and noble-minded man and one who possesses the opposite 
qualities. These more ancient critics lived very near the 
time of the disciples of Confucius, and are therefore con- 
sidered to have been in a better position for ascertaining the 
real meaning of the book than later scholars. Some of 
them were Taoists, to which religion the happy obscurity of 
this book accommodates itself as well as to the Confucian.^ 

64. These few sketches (§§ 42-53) are far from conveying to 
the reader’s mind an idea of the multiplicity and variety 
of the native interpretations of the Th-King, It would 
he an immense task, far beyond the scope of the present 
pages, to quote even the bare names of all those w-ho, 
in China, have laboured on the mysterious book. There is 
scarcely any of the commentators of the Classics who has 
not endeavoured to propose new explanations on the whole 
or in details. Such is their number that in the last century 
(1772-1790), when the great catalogue for the library of 
the Emperor Kien-Lung was drawn up, no less than fourteen 

^ Eor part of tliis section see Br. Edkins, On the Fresent State of Science^ Litera- 
ture^ ayid Literary Criticism in China, reprinted from tlie North China LLerald of 
March, 1857, in The Chinese and Japanese Mepository, London, 1864, 8yo. pp. 29, 
32, 63-69 ; cf. p. 67. 
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hundred and fifty different works on the 17^ were selected 
for that purpose. How many more were forgotten^ de- 
liberately rejected or lost altogether ! 

Ko less than nineteen scholars of high repute for their 
commentaries or studies of the Th have had their tablets 
erected in the Temple of Confucius.^ These tablets are 
divided into four classes, viz.: 4 Associates, 12 Men of 
Genius, 79 Former Worthies, 66 Former Scholars. Among 
the 12 Men of Genius, the last is Ohu Hi (1130-1200), the 
celebrated commentator, author of five works on the Th, and 
of whom I spoke above. Among the 79 Former Worthies, 
the 9th is Shang Kin (born 523 B.a), above quoted ; the 75th, 
Chou Tun-i (1017-1073) ; the 76th, Chang Tsai (1020-1076) ; 
the 78th, Ch’eng-I (1033-1107), author of a great com- 
mentary; the 79th, Shao Yung (1011-1077). Among the 
66 Former Scholars, the 10th is Tu Tze Ch^un (about b.c. 
50-a.d. 40), a commentator; the 12th, Ch^eng Kang Ch^eng 
(a.d. 127-200), a commentator; the 14th, Fan Ning^ (339- 
401); the 18th, Fan Chung-yen (989-1052) ; the 31st, Lii 
Tung“Iai (1137-1181), author of a commentary; the 36th, 
Ts’ai Ch'en (1167-1230), author of speculations for divination 
by the numbers of the Yh; the 38th, Wei Liao-weng (1178- 
1237), author of a treatise on the FA; the 40th, Wang Pai 
(1197-1274), author of a commentary ; ^ the 43rd, Ghao Fuh 
{1200-after 1251), who taught the FA with the commentary 
on it by I-chu"an ; the 44th, Hu Heng (1209-1281) ; the 
46th, Wu Oh’eng (1247-1331), author of remarks on the FA; 
the 53rd, Hii kii jen (died 1485) ; the 54th, Ts’ai Tsing (1453- 
1508), author of a treatise called Th-King Mengyn^^,,^^ ^ 
which is chiefly a selection of notes and commentaries with 
original observations, and which, printed by Imperial order 
in 1529, has since remained a standard work on the Yh} And 


^ See the excellent book of T. lYatters, A Guide to the Tablets in a Temple of 
Confucius, Shanghai, 1879, 8vo. 

^ Ean Ning- avus opposed to magic and divination, and to all the A\ain heresies 
of his time ; he Avrote fiercely against Waiig-Pi (above quoted), avLo during the 
preceding century had struck out a new system of divination for the 17^. See T. 
Watters, O.C. p. 107. 

^ See T. Watters, O.C. pp. 169 and 181. 

^ See T. Watters, O.C. p. 208, and pp. 28, 45, 66, 70, 76, 79, 97, 100, 107, 
114, 147, 160, 167, 180, 181, 187, 205, and 207- 
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outside tlie temple, in the ‘VTemple of Ancestors glorified as 
Sages/^ is the tablet^ of Ts’ai Tuen-ting (1135-1198), cele- 
bi*ated for his erudition in general, and notably for his labours 
iu elucidation of the text of the Th? 

55. So little satisfaction was given by all these various 
schools or proposals of interpretation, and so inadequate were 
they to illustrate the few passages of the Yh which are by no 
means obscure, that this mysterious book is still avowedly 
not understood, and that we assist, now-a-days, at a most 
curious spectacle.^ There are not a few Chinese of education, 
among those who have picked up some knowledge, in Europe 
or in translations of European works, of our modern sciences, 
who believe openly that all these may be found in their Yh. 
Electricity, steam-power, astronomical laws, sphericity of the 
earth, etc., are all, according to their views, to be found in the 
Yh-King] they firmly believe that these discoveries were 
not ignored by their sages, who have embodied them in their 
mysterious classic, of which they will be able to unveil the 
secrets w^hen they themselves apply to its study a thorough 
knowledge of the modern sciences. It is unnecessary for 
any European mind to insist upon the childishness of such 
an opinion. Even in admitting, what seems probable, that 
the earlj^ leaders of the Bak people {Poh sing) were not 
without some astronomical and mathematical principles, 
which have been long since forgotten, there is no possible 
comparison whatever between their rude notions and our 
sciences. The latter imply a parallel knowledge of mechanical 
and industrial arts to which the Chinese have always been 
complete strangers. 

i See T. Watters, O.G. p. 252. 

“ See Mayer, O'. A.ilf. part i. n. 754. 

^ 1\ Gaubil, Traite de la Chronologie Qhimise, p. 81, writes of the Yh-Kwg 
that the dilferent parts which compose this book do not give any fixed chrono- 
logy. jS'ot that there have not been Chinese who pretended that they found a 
chronology in the Y-King, and even in the eight Kwa, but there is no foundation 
to be made in these Chinese systems of chronology which are based on the Y-Iving, 
for those persons have made an Y-King according to their own fashion.’ '—Thomas 
Fergnsson, Chinese JiesewrcheSf Part I. Chinese Chrowlogg and Cycles (Shanghai, 
1880, l2mo.), pp. 24-25, This little book, made np of quotations, would have 
been valuable, had the author displayed more, discrimination in the elioice of 
his authors. Simple reviewers, literary essayists, and mere dreamers, are credited 
with the same authority as scholars and specialists. 
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YI.— The Eueopean Interpeetations. 

56. The European scholars in their translations, or 
attempts at translations, have not yet reached this last 
stage. They are still behindhand or strangely in advance. 
Many have written and speculated on the K was, but few 
have attempted the hard task and responsibility of getting up 
a version* Several illustrious Jesuits have translated frag- 
ments of the work. P. Premare has translated the first two 
chapters with their appendices.^ The 15th chapter has been 
translated twice, once by P. Couplet and others,^ and once by 
the great P. Visdelou.^ They have considered the heading 

Kkn of this chapter as the real one, with the meaning 
humilitij, and have translated accordingly. Unhappily for the 
work done, the genuine object of the chapter is ^ instead of 
so that all the interpretation built upon the latter falls 
to the ground. 

57. We leave entirely aside the European speculations of 
the Ewas which cover a large ground, in almost every direc- 
tion, magic, mystic philosophy, mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, cosmogony, etc., and even music.^ Cosmogony holds 
the first rank, as far as number of supporters is concerned, 
such views being those of many commentators; but, as Dr. J. 
Edkins has rightly remarked, there is no cosmogony in these 
symbols ; and we can say that there is no connexion whatever 
between the contents of the chapters and the symbolism 
attached to the hexagrams. In our opinion there is a con- 
nexion still to be explained, between the hexagrams and the 

1 Kotes critiques pour entrer dmts V intelligence de VY~King (Bibl. Nat. Fonds 
Cliinois, No. 2720), by F. de Fremare. 

2 Ie Confucius Sinarmi pMlosopIms^ Paris, 1687. 

3 JS^oiice su Livre CJmois mmme Y-King^ ou Lirre cmionique dts changemenis, 
avec des notes, by M. Claude Visdelou, Evdqiie de Claudiopolis, in tlie Chou- King ^ 
edit. P. Gaubil (1770), pp. 399-436. Reprinted in G. PantMer’s Lirres sacres 
de V Orient^ pp. 137-149. It had been written in 1728. 

^ An enumeration is found in H. "Wnttke, Die Knistehung der Sehrift (Leipzig, 
1875, Sjo.), pp. 247, 748, and in Hemi Cordier, JBiUioteca Swica^ voL i. colL 
645-647. The two complete one another. Special papers or notes have been 
written by Martini, Leibnitz, P, Amiot, De Guignes, J. Klaproth, Abc4 Reniusat, 
SeyfParth, 'W'. Schott, G. Pauthier, J. Edkins, J. Haas, R. A. Jamieson, T. 
MacCIatchie, Saint Martin, etc. Vid, also Neumann, in Z. d. D. M. G,, 1853, 
vii. 2, p. 144. 
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notched sticks of old, as expressioa of numbers and tlieir use 
ixi belomanc}^ 

In tlieir speculations on the Kwas and the appended text^ 
several German scholars are conspicuous for the special atten- 
tion they have paid to the matter. We shall mention the 
old Mr. J. P. Schumacher,^ of Wolfenbuttel, in 1763, who 
fiincied that the Y-King was nothing else than a history of 
the Chinese.^ Dr. 0. Piper (1849-53), in two papers,^ has 
considered it as the groundwork of a treatise on ethics in 
connection with the weak and strong lines of the hexagrams. 
Herr Adolf Helfferich (1868) ^ has indulged himself in 
worthless speculations on symbolism and linguistics on the 
first thirty chapters of the Yh ; in somewhat nebulous ex- 
planations he holds that the Ewas are the basis of the 
Chinese writing and are somehow connected with the system 
of the knotted cords or Guippos. 

We shall have disposed of the fragmentary translations 
mentioned in the work of P. A. Zottoli, of the present day 
(Hankinese Mission), who has published^ a translation of a 
few chapters and almost all the appendices ; the learned 
Jesuit was too great a sinologist to translate the text accord- 
iDg to the farcical treatment of many Chinese commentators, 
and has displayed a praiseworthy wisdom in refusing to 
translate what cannot be translated, and being satisfied with 
few examples. 

68. P. Eegis and others have written on the whole text 
and commentaries a Latin version® of great brevity and 
excessive literalness, made with the help of the Manchu 
version. They have considered each row of characters as a 

^ Me m'horzenen AUeriJiiime}' der Siiiesen aus dem uralten Kamnischen Y^Kmg 
tmtemichet, yon M. Joh. Heinricli Scliumacher, Wolfenbiittel, 1763, 8vo. pp. 208, 

^ Vid. "Wuttke, J)ie BnUtehung der tSGhriJ\ p, 247. 

^ Ueber das I~King. JDie iexte- der Cotifmms wekhe sieh auf die Derseliiedemn 
iReihenfolgen des Ktoa heziehen in Zeitschrift d. B. M. G., 1853, yii. pp. 187-214. 
— Xfeher das J- King j JDie verschiedener JBestaudtheile des Buche m. ihre Yerstmid- 
Uch/ceit, ibid. iii. 1849, pp. 273-301 ; v. 1831, pp. 195-220. 

^ Turan tmd Iran. Ueber die Kntstehung der Seliriflsprache^ Frankfurt-u-M. 
1868, 8vo. pp. 184. {J)as Chinesische I-Kingy pp. 108-184). 

® Cursus litteratiireB lingim sinica^ vol. iii. 1880. 

® Y-Eing^ Antiqnissimns Sinarum liber Cwiritten about 1736) quern ex latina 
interpretatione P. llegis aliorumqiie ex Soc. Jesu P.P. edidit Julius Mobl. 2 
vol. 1834, Stuttgard, Svo. 
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current text, but were driTen to render it in broken and short 
sentences. They have accepted bodily, without any inquiry 
into its antiquity and genuineness, the rather modern tradi- 
tion attributing the authorship of the text to Wen Wang 
and Chou Kimg, and of the appendices to Confucius. Having 
so fettered themselves at the very outset, they have received 
as genuine the few sentences where allusions to personal 
affairs of Wen Wang have been supposed ; and this led them 
to assume that the text relates to the transactions between the 
founders of the Chou dynasty and the last sovereign of the 
Yn dynasty, and is, thus, capable of being historically illus- 
trated. The result has been to impress upon their minds 
ideas of meanings which have nothing to do with the original 
text; but as they were sinologists of great attainments, they 
have given their views on the question of veiled allusions 
in their running commentaries, while honestly translating 
the text separately word for word. Their version, however, 
was done on the modern Kiai-shu text, as amended and modi- 
fied by successive transcriptions in the manner we have 
pointed out. And as they have not taken into account the 
ancient meanings of the characters, the result is unsatis- 
factory, and utterly unintelligible. The inexactitude of the 
views they have taken is exploded by their version itself.^ 

59. The Eev. T. MaoClatehie, of Shanghai, has published, in 
1876, a complete English version, to which several allusions 
are made in the present paper. The learned missionary has 
not made any inquiries as to the origin and growth of the 
book. He has not distinguished the text from the appendices, 
and gives those which are intermingled with the text, as they 
are in the ordinary Chinese edition. He wanted to find in 
the Yh-King references to a cosmogony, based on the male 
and female principle of nature, and he has translated accord- 
ingly with Chinese commentators.^ 

^ Dr. Legge {Yt~King^ Preface, p. xv) : ‘^But their version is all but unin- 
telligible, and mine (?) was not less so.’’ 

A translation of the Confucian ^ ^ or the Classic of Chang with notes 
and Appendix ^ Shanghai, 1876, 8vo. The same author had published The 
symbols of the Yh-King {China Keview^ voi. i. pp. 151-163) ; Khallic Worship 
(ibid. voi. iv. pp. 257-261), 
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60. M. P. D. F. Philastre, who has acquired during a long 
stay in the East a good practical knowledge of the Chinese^ 
lias undertaken a complete version which will appear in the 
Annales du Musie Qtdmei, vols. vi. vii. He has already given, 
a few years ago, a foretaste of his views in his curious book 
called La Genese du Langage et du Mgstere Antique. Here 
we see that the Yh-King is more mystic than anything else 
in the woidd ; the speculations of the most abstruse meta- 
physics are not so deep as the mysteries embodied, according 
to this writer, in the Chinese book. The symbolism of 
astronomy, electricity, chemistry, etc., is carried to the 
extreme, and discovered in every separate and individual 
consonant, vowel and accent composing the sound of each 
Chinese character, rendered in the Latin alphabet according 
to the French pronunciation and transcription ! 

The following extract will give an idea of the result : — 

Premier diagramnie, ou Koua, KHiBN=raisonnement sur (') 
le mouvement du soleil autour de la terre cause de conviction 
sur (k) reclat (h) obscurci de la lune et la (n) lumi^re du 
soleil.^^ (sic !) ^ 

The Mystere Antique (?) finds here its home, and the 
author thinks that he can illuminate this deep abyss. 
Speculations of this kind are beyond the limits of scientific 
research, and having no other ground than the imagination 
of the wunter, are altogether foreign to our studies. 

61. Now we come to the English paraphrase, not trans- 
lation, lately published in the 8acred Books of the East, by 
Dr. J. Legge, the well-known author of valuable editions 
and translations (according to the commentaries) of several 
of the Chinese Classics, 

The wiiter believes in the tradition of the authorship of 
the text by Wen Wang and Chou Kung, and has endeavoured 
to justify it, but as the two quotations he gives, upon which 
this assertion rests, have proved (above §§ 14, 16, 17) not to 
hear this meaning, we have to consider it as a mere opinion 
which he has failed to support with satisfactory reasons. He 

^ "Vid. P. D. F. Philastre, Premier e&sai sur h Ginese du hug age et la 
Mgstere Antique (Paris, 1879, 8vo.), p. 53, 
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riglitly refuses to accept tlie part of this tradition whioh con- 
cerns the authorship .of Confucius, but then why accept the 
first part ? In disconnecting the text from the commentaries, 
as a necessary preliminary step to any understanding of the 
hook, Dr. Legge follows the principle we had maintained 
previously. 

With the prejudiced views of Wen Wang’s and Chou 
Kung’s authorship of the text, Dr. Legge has, on the other 
hand, been strongly impressed by (1) the moral interpreta- 
tions of Chu-hi ; (2) the views of the Han scholars con- 
sidering the book as a work of divination; and (3) the ideas 
of the first commentaries perpetuated by a long line of 
successors, to the effect that the system of symbolism of the 
strong and weak lines of the hexagram is followed in the 
sentences of the text. He has comUned the information^ and 
looking all along for allusions of these kinds, he has written 
an unintelligible paraphrase of each line of the text. 

62, According to his views ^‘the subject-matter of the text 
maybe briefly represented as consisting of sixty-four short 
essays, enigmatically and symbolically expressed, on import- 
ant themes, mostly of a moral, social and political cliaraoter, 
and based on the same number of lineal figures, each made up 
of six lines, some of which are whole and the others divided.”^ 

These imaginary essays and their internal adaptation to 
the strong and weak lines (undivided and divided) must of 
course be made to match with the views of the adaptator ; 
and it is quite curious to see how the simple principle of the 
weak and strong lines system is distorted, with the view 
of making it correspond to the guessed meanings of the 
artificial phrases when they disagree too obviously. Such a 
method is undeserving the attention of a man of common 
sense ; it is a compilation of guesses and suggestions, a 
monument of nonsense. 

63. Going through the interpretations of the as pro- 
posed by the Chinese themselves, and of which the late 
English paraphrase is a fair specimen, one cannot fail to be 


^ YU. Legge, YUKing^ Introduction, p. 10. 
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struck by tbe stupendous effort it represents. It shows 
plainly all that has been done by the tortured minds of the 
Chinese, all the fancies of their maddened brains in their 
attempts to understand what could not be understood. We 
do not know really which is the greater wonder, the mar- 
vellous patience of a hundred generations of Chinamen in 
piling up distorted and fantastic interpretations, and building 
this extraordinary Babel of nonsense and ingenuity, or the 
courage of European scholars who believe in it and present the 
achievement of such an interpretation as a bona fide written 
book. 

64. The so-called sixty-four essays comprising the Th-King 
text are, as we have said, fantastic creations, the protracted 
work of generations of interpreters. If we remember what 
we have said several years ago, that the greatest number of 
these chapters are nothing but mere lists of the different 
meanings of the leading character which is the subject of 
each chapter, it is easy to conceive that several of these 
meanings are often connected, when they are the natural 
extension by the evolution of ideas of the primitive meaning. 
This connection is the explanation of the delusion under 
which so many interpreters of the Yh have laboured. 

By a constant strain on the meaning of the characters and 
the help given to that strain by the addition of the ideo- 
graphical determinatives, especially at the times of the reforms 
of writing, and a non-interrupted pressure on the connection 
of the text with the lines of the hexagram, the Chinese in- 
terpreters have succeeded in forcing upon the text, in 
numerous cases, appearances of meaning. But these shadowy 
meanings are unavoidably disconnected, and to admit that 
they match one with another, within and beyond the limits 
of each chapter, requires an amount of goodwill and oblivion 
of all previous notions on the meanings of the characters, 
which cannot be reasonably granted, 

65. It is impossible to believe that a man, in his sober 
senses, has ever written such foolish things as those which 
the interpreters followed by Br. Legge invite us to accept ; 
and on the hypothesis, not of the authorship which we dis- 
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proTe, but of tbe arrangement of the text by Wen Wang 
which we believe, we have to choose between two opinions, — 
either that he was of unsound, mind, not the sage so highly 
praised by all the Chinese traditions, and that his confine- 
ment at Yu-Li had affected his intellectual power, or, what 
is more likely, that he did not understand the wdiole of the 
old slips he had in his hands. Occasional gleams of sense, 
and rectifications made very likely by himself, confirm the 
great probability of our explanation. 

If Wen Wang had written the Yh for the purpose w^hich 
later interpreters have attributed to him, how is it that the 
sages who wrote the appendices have not been able to agree 
on this point? This is a very serious objection against all 
interpretations based upon such a theory. 

YII. — CoMPAKISON OF THE InTERPRETATIOXS. 

66. The number of special meanings and readings of 
characters in the Yh-'King^ suggested by commentators and 
adopted by interpreters, is enormous. In the greatest number 
of cases they have been made up for the occasion, and 
their raison-d* etre is obvious. It was considered an absolute 
necessity to make them mean something eyi nqojpoy't with the 
other characters, and with a more or less far-fetched allusion 
to a good or bad, strong or weak fact, in connexion with the 
strong and weak lines. Their meanings have grown into 
currency by the process usual in such cases; suggested by 
one, quoted by another, repeated by a third, the meaning 
gains ground and thus at last becomes the received interpreta- 
tion. Taking into account the general insufihciency of critical 
minds amongst the Chinese, this is the explanation required 
for the understanding what has happened in a great number 
of casesd 

^ "We do not intend by this remark to give any support to the views of a great 
geographer. Dr. J. Rretschneider of Peking, when in his paper on Chinese geo- 
graphy {Kotes and Queries^ vol. iv, p. 4} he says: “My opinion is that the 
Chinese of the present day are nearly idiots and incapable of a sensible critique.” 
My learned friend Dr. Bnshell {The Chinese Meeorder, Aug. 1871, p. 63, where I 
find the quotation) has already protested against so sweeping an appreciation. 
The great lack of the Chinese critics is the absence of the sense of perspective 
and comparative method, and their defect is to accept too easily anything said of 
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The influence of these interpretations has been great on the 
successive transcriptions of the text and wings, before they 
had been crystallized in the modern style of writing. 
All the substitutions, alterations and augmentations of the 
characters of which we have spoken in previous sections of 
this paper could be quoted here to exemplify these 
remarks. But the pressure on the characters has not always 
been accompanied by the modification required, and many 
curious examples of the results obtained could here be quoted. 

67. As an illustration of what we are pointing out, we 
shall indicate the treatment which one of the simplest and 
commonest Chinese characters has been made to undergo. In 
the 38th chapter, which consists of a vocabulary of the 
character ^ (and not as written in modern writing), the 
third line runs as follows: •3IA- 

% s. etc., which are nothing more than five different 
meanings of ^ : 

1. To see {of. the modern character ideo-phonetic fl^). 

2. To draw a chariot 

3. An ox yoke. 

4. It is in the Heavens (an opposition, e.g, of Sun and 

Moon, ef, fl^). 

5. To slit the nose (c/. ^5^). 

It will scarcely be believed that in the commentaries 
Tien ‘ Heaven ’ has been interpreted by shaving ! ! ! ^ and 

old. But we Europeans liaye acquired our scientific methods only tlirougli many 
generations, and what was the western critic previous to this immense progress ? 
I am not sure whether a considerable part of our western literature, even of the 
last few years, might not be judged by terms nearly as severe as those of the 
Eussian physician. 

^ By a confusion of characters ^ is sometimes written instead of 
^ Vid. X'ang~lii tze Tien^ s.v. It is interesting to seethe efforts of com- 

mentators to make out this interpretation which occurs only once in Chinese 
literature, and this single case is this very passage of the Yh. Chu Hi and others 
have supposed that ^ has been written instead of fjj] , because of a certain re- 
semblance of shape of the two characters in the Chum style of writing, and that 
ifj ‘whiskers,’ should represent jjflj ‘to shave the whiskers.’ But this is im- 
possible in paleography, as the latter is a compound character made for this 
meaning ; ]jg could have an affirmative and not a negative meaning of the 
existence of its object. The older commentators, most likely by hoinophony with 
had suggested “to prickle the face, to mark the forehead.” Vid. the 
dictionaries ^ g, IE ^ @ ^ ® Il5. IS- 
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this has been accepted by P. Regis, Canon MacClatchie, and 
Dr. Legge, without the slightest remark. 

P. Regis translates ; ^^Yisum cuum detinet; ejns boTes 
moratur; illius hominis capillos radit; nasum proscindit. . 

Dr. Legge translates: ^'In the third line, divided, we see one 
whose carriage is dragged back, while the oxen in it are 
pushed back, and he is himself subjected to the shaving of 
his head and the cutting off of his nose. . . (13 Chinese 

words=40 English !) 

68. Some of these made-up interpretations are amusing 
enough to dispel the spleen. For example, in the eighth 
chapter, again a vocabulary, we have the meanings of j:{^. 
This character signifies mainly “ to compare,^’ “ to put in 
juxtaposition,’^ thence to be near, though separated, and by 
the natural extension of ideas it has been applied to the crack 
in a vase.^ Although this secondary meaning does not seem 
to. occur in several of the other classics, we have the proof 
that it is a very old one by the expression cracked earthen- 
ware ” If in the Siang chuen of the same chapter. 

The rows 2, 3 and 4 of the characters in the text describe 
this meaning of the word as applied to a crack, in the follow- 
ing terms : — ^ 

6-2-^ S ' cracked from inside.’ 

6-3 — ;5l H A * cracked, but not through.’ ^ 

6-4~-$h it ‘ cracked outside.’ 

In P. Regis’s translation,^ where meanings are attempted 
with the help of the Manchu version with but very few 
additions to the text, we find respectively : — 

2 — Ex intimis inire fcedus. 

2 — Si, qui fcedus init. 

4 — Ad extra fcedus init. 

Taking now the late English version, we immediately reach 

^ With this meaning it is now written 

2 We neglect the fore-telling words ^ ■§ added to the second and fourth 
sentences. 

3 The last character of 6-3 is sometimes written \ hy s. confusion with 

but the parallelism of the three sentences do not allow of any mistake in translating. 

^ See vol, i. pp. 323, 325, 327. 
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tlie height of fancy in the following phrases which are 
given as the translation of the seventeen Chinese characters 
above: — ■ 

2. In the second line, divided, we see the movement 
towards union and attachment proceeding from the inward 
(mind).’^ 

3. “ In the third line, divided, we see its subject seeking 
for union with such as ought not to be associated with/' 

4. In the fourth line, divided, we see its subject seeking 
for union with the one beyond himself." ^ 

Altogether fifty-seven English words for seventeen 
Chinese. And what a galimatias ! What a marvel of 
tortured ingenuity ! One is led to think that the native in- 
terpreters could not understand the crack in the text because 
of the crack in their brain. 

69. So little reliance can be placed upon the translations 
hitherto published that it is difficult to find the same passage 
translated by two sinologists in an identical manner. And 
what is more curious is to see the same passages translated 
differently by the same scholar, as for example, passages 
quoted in the Ti^o Chiien translated there and afterwards 
differently in the version of the Th, This is almost con- 
clusive, and shows what a monument of fancy are the in- 
terpretations as last given to the Yh. But we do not want 
to find fault with one sinologist more than with another ; it 
is not the individual work we are attacking, but the methods 
which have been followed. 

We shall give a few examples of the discrepancies of 
translation. In the T 80 Clmeny 1st year of Duke Chao 
(541 B.a), there is a quotation from the Yli of Chou/ The 
words chosen are taken from the second wing, the Biang 
(which is never quoted when the Yh of Chou is not sj)ecified), 

^ See Legge, Yi-Xing^ pp. 74, 75, 

2 The qiiotatiorL from the second wing, as well as others of the same kind, show 
unmistakably that those mn^s (1st and 2nd) were considered as integral parts of 
the Yh of Chou, and intermingled with the text The tradition athibuting the 
intermingling to Fei-Chi, or more likely to Tien Ho, is not very clear, and from 
an examination of the list extracted from the ‘ Former Han Records,’ as well as 
from the quotation here noticed, it seems that the two arrangements, namely with 
and without, were equally adopted. above, § 47* 
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and from tte IStli cliapter : M ^ llj on 

the mountain/’ which is translated in Dr. Legge’s version 
of the T^o Ohiien: ^^the wind throwing down (the trees of a) 
mountain.” ^ In the present Yh-King, we find the sentence 
written as follows : jll ’f* W S moun- 

tain is windy,” which in Dr. Legge’s version of the FA is 
translated : (The trigram for) a mountain and below is that 
for wind, from Ku ” ! ! ! (Ku is the name for the Kwa).® 

70. In the Tm^Clmen, 1st year of Duke Oh’ao, § 10. 2,® we 
read, according to Dr. Legge, that the Yh of Chou under 
the symbol speaks of a xcoman deludmg a young man 

Here we have the meaning assigned at that 
period to the beginning of the second line ^ S ? 

the same sentence which we find translated in P. Eegis’s 
version by curam habet infortimii matris,^^ ^ and in Dr. 
Legge’s late version: ‘‘The second line, undivided, shows 
{a son) dealing with the trouhles caused by his mother ^ 

"Which of these three versions is correct P The last must 
be erroneous, because there is in it much more than the four 
Chinese characters can support. To choose between the 
meanings as given in the Tso-Ohmn and the Regis version, 
would be a diflScult task, but we are saved the trouble when 
we remember that the character ^ is one of those which 
"Wen "Wang has substituted, and that the old one was 
Having discovered the proper character we are unable to find 
the proper meanings, and the whole chapter when translated, 
without introducing any theories or far-fetched ideas, resolves 
itself into a mere list of the meanings of the said character. 

71. We cannot help recognizing that such, amusing as 
they may be, systems of translation are a dangerous game to 
play at, since they open the way to all the imprudences of 
imagination. Such a method, followed by several persons 
equally trained to its pursuit, cannot fail to produce the 

^ Vid. Chinese Classics^ vol. v. p. 681. 

® Tid. Sacred JBoolcs of the JEast, vol. xvz. p, 291. 

® Chinese Classics^ edit. Legge, Yol. v. pp, 674, 581. 

^ Y-King^ vol. ii. p. 16. 

^ The Sacred JBjooks of the JEast j vol. xvi. p. 95, 

® See above, § 39. 
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widest divergences in the case of almost every single passaged 
So we have in the Yh, Chap. XYIII. 1~6, ^ ^ "g, 

which, translated as a phrase, gives, according to 

Dr. Wells Williams,^ To follow a father’s calling ; 

Dr. Legge,^ A son dealing with the trouble caused by his 

P. Eegis,^ ^^Ouram habet infortunii patrisd^ 

72. Bnt this example is nothing compared with the strange 
phenomena we have quoted. We refer to the obvious proof 
given by the translation of the Yh-King by Canon Mac- 
Olatchie, who has followed a method of his own, and has 
been able to produce a version consistent from beginning to 
end, but evidently wrong from its very departure. We 
have again an example of the consequences of the same 
process in the fragmentary translations of the Yh published 
by the French scholar, M. E. Philastre, whose ground is an 
obscure m^^sticism and symbolism, and is vitiated by the 
same radical fallacy throughout. And if we compare with 
these two the elegant but unintelligible translation lately 
published by Dr. Legge, we cannot fail to recognize the 
same inherent defect, with this difference, however, that the 
systematic views to which he has bent his translation are not 
properly his own, but only the consummation of the Chinese 
theories he has adopted from many commentators of the 
book. 

VIIL — Methods of Interpretation. 

73. That the question of method is of primary importance 
in dealing with such a work as the Yh does not require 
any kind of demonstration. 

We have seen that the classification, emendation, and 
rectification of the old slips or rows of characters, addition 
of many foretelling words, with an attempt at their adapta- 

^ Cf. below, the translations of P. Regis, Rev. MacClatcHe, and of Dr. Legge, 
§§ 90, 93, 96, 97, 99, and 101. 

^ Syllabic Dictionary^ p. 434. 

® The Yt-Ki7ig, p. 95. 

^ T-King^ vol. ii. p. 14. 
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tion to the strong and weak lines, or perhaps only to the 
upper and lower trigram of the hexagram, were in all pro- 
bability the work of Wen Wang,i who wrote the commentary 
Tican which follows the first line of every chapter. The 
task was continued by his son Ohou Kung in his commentary 
which follows the Twan, and each of the six lines of 
every chapter, where he attempts to interpret the meanings. 

74. The author of the wing, the Sii Kioa ^ §|., whoever 
he may have been, seems to have come very near understand- 
ing some parts of the text. But it is obvious that he was 
in some way fettered by the previous commentaries of Wen 
Wang and Chou Kung. Moreover he could not conceive a 
fact so simple as the real one, namely, that the book is com- 
posed of mere lists of meanings of characters. Instead of 
looking to each chapter for the meanings of the character 
which heads it, he sought for its sound as it was at his time 
and place, and he has enumerated the meanings of its homo- 
phones. 

The same process was partly employed by Wen Wang, 
and more extensively by Chou Kung, and was continued in 
the commentaries after the time of the author of the Sii 
Ewa ; many interpretations have been suggested by, and 
handed down from the early commentators by meanings 
suggested to them by homophones at their time and in their 
dialects, with the temporary phonetic equivalents- K=T 
3P=K,M=P, m=T-K, T=S, Sh=:L, L=K, etc. This 
interesting feature, which is the clue to many curious sug- 
gestions, is inherent in the phonetic history of the languag°e, 
as will be pointed out at its occurrence in my version. 

75. The Yh-Eing has never been lost and found again 
more or less incomplete, as was the case with the Sku-Eing 
and the 8hi-Eing, and was not, like them, exposed to losses 
and misreading under the process of decipherment. But it 
was subject in the fullest degree to all the inconveniences of 
transcribing the text in the new styles of writing, especially 
at the time of the Literary Revival under the Han period. 
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Many passages of a dubious meaning have been crystallized 
into a more determinate interpretation througb. the trans- 
cription in a more ideographic style of writing. In the case 
of a text which, as the appendices show, was so difficult to 
understand, it is obvious that the addition to the characters 
of ideographic determinatives (vulg. the keys) precising their 
meaning, was a matter which depended entirely on the 
exactitude of the interpretation, and was altogether valueless 
if, as we know, the interpretation was often misunderstood. 

76. We have seen in previous §§ (38-41) how long the 
process of substitution and modification of characters of the 
text had been going on, and from the numerical importance 
of these changes and additions we are able to appreciate how 
widely an exact transcription of the old text in Eiai shu 
(modern) strokes would have differed from the text as we 
now possess it. The original has been gradually modified by 
the transcribers in accordance with suggestions of meanings 
by the commentators, and significations obtained by a facti- 
tious and persistent pressure of the mind in search of 
allegories and tropes of speech. Such meanings were con- 
sidered as satisfactory when they appeared to be supported 
by a temporary and local homonymy, in connection with the 
supposed thesis of the chapter and its division according to 
the strong and weak lines. 

Notwithstanding these protracted exertions, how poor is 
the result ! How disconnected are the meanings ! What 
extraordinary fancies ! How unreasonable it all is ! It has 
been impossible to find any continuity in the chapters indi- 
vidually or in the series. All the efforts of the interpreters 
have proved fruitless, and the attempts of the late English 
translator result in total failure. 

77. We have not here to consider the systems sought for 
in the EA, which have had a great influence on the proposed 
meanings. Enough has been said of the native interpreta- 
tions, and in what concerns the European ones, we are 
bound to recognize that such systematic views have had 
very little if any influence on P. Regises version (leaving 
aside his commentaries), but, on the contrary, have strongly 
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swayed the versions of Canon MacGIatchie, Mr. Philastre 
and the paraphrase of Dr. Legge. 

The acme of these processes of interpretation is to be 
found in the guess-cd-the-tneaning principle of translation, of 
which the eminent niissionary-Professor is a staunch sup- 
porter. He has endeavoured to justify his process of 
paraphrasing instead of literally translating, by the most 
obnoxious system ever found in philology. If this easy 
process were to be henceforth followed, as unhappily seems 
to be the case in recent translations, it would be destructive 
of all trustworthiness in any translation. In Dr. Legge’s 
hands we are afraid this system has proved a very unsafe 
instrument. The learned sinologist thought he could trust 
it even in the case of an untranslatable text, because it had 
rendeied him good service and facilitated his task in many 
passages of his translations of several of the other Chinese 
classics, where the context, the sequence of facts and ideas 
and the commentaries supported it. 

78. Let us inquire in what consists this guess-at-the-meaning 
method, and on what ground it rests. “The great thing,” we 
are told,i “is to get behind and beyond the characters, till one 
comes into rapport and sympathy with the original speakers 
and relaters. “ e must try with our thoughts to meet the 
scope of a sentence, and then we shall apprehend it.” ^ “In 
the study of a Chinese classical book, there is not so much an 
interpretation of the characters employed by the writer as 
a participation of his thoughts ; there is the seeing of mind 
to mind.” 3 

It is obvious that all this opens a door to any fancy of a 
translator, who will always easily imagine, in perfect good 
faith, that his mind (in its wanderings has seen the mind 
of the author he interprets. We must protest energetically 
against such a demoralizing doctrine, which would he the 
ruin, by the facility it presents, of all those who have the 
duty of translating any Chinese book. We should no longer 


’ll®, Frineipht of Composition in Chinese, as 

dedue^Jmn the Jf nttm Chm-aeiers, in J.E.A.S. Vol. XI. N.s. 1879, p. 25a. 
Vtd. his Preface to the li-'King* p. xx. ^ 

® Ibid, 
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be able to trust any translation witbout first comparing it 
word for word with, the original. All confidence in the work 
of others, which is so necessary a factor in literary research, 
would be destroyed. By this system, the same text translated 
by two different persons will never give the same rendering ; 
and, proofs in hand, we may say more, viz. the same text 
translated by the same person in two different moments will 
not be rendered with the same sense. 

79. The written characters are the vehicle of the thought 
of a writer, and it is by an attentive study of these characters, 
their individual meanings, their place in a sentence, and the 
place of the sentence in the context, and by this only, that 
we can know what he meant, and express it in another 
tongue. The meeting of the scope,’’ the seeing of mind 
to mind,” are charming poetical expressions, but they have 
nothing to do, in that case, with a sound scholarship. Any 
one who translates a text must never forget that he has in his 
hands a fidei commmnm, and that he will commit a breach 
of trust, in every case where he exposes himself to write his 
own views instead of those of his author. 

80. The method of giiem)%g-at4he-meaning is said to have 
been taught by the old Chinese philosopher Mencius (b.c. 
372-289),^ who laid down some such principles, in what con- 
cerns the " Book of Poetry,’ and that book only, because of the 
metaphors and figures of speech familiar to poets, and which 
are not to be taken literally, but as explained by the context. 

We reproduce the whole section (as a part of it would not 
carry the same meaning), according to the translation of Dr. 
Legge,^ as follows : 

‘^Hien-k’ew Mung said, ‘ On the point of Shun’s not 
treating Yaon as a minister, I have received your instructions. 
But it is said in the Book of Poetry, 

^Tinder the whole heaven 
Every spot is the sovereign’s ground ; 

To the borders of the land, 

Every individual is the sovereign’s minister ’ ; 

^ bk. V. pt. ii. ct. iv. § 2. 

® TiA, The Chinese Classics^ yol, ix. pp. 228, 229. 
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and Shim had become emperor. I venture to ask bow it was 
that Kao-aow was not one of his ministers/ ^ Mencim 
answered, That ode is not to be understood in that way ; 
it speaks of being laboriously engaged in the sovereign's 
business, so as not to be able to nourish one's parents, as if 
the a^ithor said, ^ This is all the sovereign's business, and koto 
is it that I alone am supposed to have ability, and am made 
to toil in it ? ' Therefore those who explain the odes, may 
not insist on one term so as to do violence to a sentence, nor 
on a sentence so as to do violence to the general scope. They 
must try with their thoughts to meet that scope, and then we 
shall apprehend it. If we simply take single sentences, there 
is that in the ode called ‘ The Milky Way,' ^ 

^ Of the black-haired people of the remnant of Chow, 
There is not half a one left.' ^ 

If it had been really as thus expressed, then not an individual 
of the people of Chow was left." 

Comparing these two quotations from the Shi-King with 
the strophes from which they are extracted, and the explana- 
tions of the chatty Mencius, it is obvious that he has only 
pointed out that the poetical exprcvssions of the Shi- King are 
not to be taken literally in mangled quotations. He has not 
laid down principles for the elucidation of all the classics, 
and in any case his principles have nothing to do with the 
guess-ai- the-meanmg principle. 

^ The whole strophe runs as follows (pt. ii. hlc, vi. od. i. st. 2) : Under the 
wide heaven,— Ail is the king’s land. — AVithin the sea boundaries of the land, — 
Ail are the king’s servants.— The great ohicers are unfair,— Making me serve thus 
as if I alone were worthy,”— Legge, Chinese Classics^ vol, iv. pp. 360, 361. The 
writer means that as every one is equally at the sovereign’s disposal, it is unfair 
for his great officers to make him serve, as if he was the only one to do it. 

Dr. Legge has taken these two phrases, beginning from “not insist,” and 
and ending “ apprehend it,” as motto of his translations, vols. ii. iii. iv. v., 
hut he has omitted the beginning, “ Therefore those who explain the Odes,” so 
that his mangled quotation does not carry the meaning intended by Mencius. 

3 The whole strophe runs as follows (pt. iii. bk. iii, od. iv. st. 3) : “ The 
drought is excessive, —And I may not try to excuse myself.— I am full of terror 
and feel the peril, — Like the clap of thunder or the roll. — Of the remnant of 
Uhow among the black-haired people,— There will not be half a man left Nor 
will God from His great heaven— Exempt (even) me. ...” Vid. Legge, 
Chinese Classics^ vol. iv. p. 530. The author apprehends future evils if the 
drought continues longer. 
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81. The views wMch I have dispu^ (§§ 77, 78), have 
been conceived under a grave delusion in regard to the old 
Chinese style. To hold that the written characters of the 
Chinese are not representations of words but symbols of ideas, 
and that the combination of them in composition is not a repre- 
sentation of what the writer would say, but of what he thinks,^ 
is rather an exaggeration. It is only partially true of the 
book-language of to-day, which is nothing else but an abridg- 
ment, more ideographic than phonetic, of the spoken language 
with the extensive ornamentation in literary style of idioms 
borrowed from literature, history, etc. But the wide gap 
which exists now between the colloquial and the written 
language has not always existed. It has been widened and 
deepened progressively. At first the written language was 
the faithful phonetic reproduction of the spoken one. So* 
true is this, that with the help of the laws of orthography of 
the period, we can transcribe the few old fragments we possess 
from their pure Ku-wen characters into modern ones, and that 
they correspond exactly to the spoken language. There are 
still indications of this remarkable fact, in the oldest chapters 
of the ShthKlng, through their transcriptions down to the 
modern form of characters. This early style was subse- 
quently modified, and the assertion of Eemusat, inferred from 
the modern characters, that the Ancient style was senten- 
tious, vague, concise and disconnected, is not to be accepted 
without reserve. The ancient predominance of phonetic cha- 
racters, single and compound, has gradually yielded place to 
a preponderance of ideograms. The official modification of 
writing by She Chou about 820 n.c. for political purposes 
is a well-known fact. Once open, the gap has not only 
never been filled, but on the contrary has had an unin- 
terrupted tendency to be widened by the continuous increase 
of literary idioms. Besides this, many words are still repre- 
sented, in the book language, by characters of which the 
sound is now obsolete for the colloquial, the former having 
hut seldom followed the phonetic decay of the latter, while 

^ Vid. Legge’s Freface to his p. xy. 
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the modifications it has undergone during many centuries 
are very slight. 

82. I hope that these lengthy discussions and expla- 
nations will be understood for what they are, viz. an attempt 
to define the situation, to clear the ground and justify the 
method I follow in my translation of the Th. 

It seems to me that it is mere waste of time to attempt 
a real and true version of the Yh-King without having 
laboured a good deal previously, in palasographical researches 
and linguistic studies, of which the European translators do 
not seem to have conceived the necessity and importance. 
A faithful version of the Th is certainly not a matter of 
illumination, or inspiration, or of “ meeting the scope ” of the 
author. It can only be the result of patient and extensive 
researches. It cannot be obtained by the strained application 
of any preconceived theory, because the adaptation, classifi- 
cation and repetition, to which the text has been exposed, is 
obviously an after-arrangement, independent of what the 
text was originally. I repudiate altogether what I have 
called the gueHS-at-the-meaning principle as destructive of a 
true rendering, because the translator who follows it cannot 
guessing behind and beyond ” the characters according 
to his prejudiced views. The attempt to translate the Yh by 
the Th, i.e. by the idioms which have been introduced into 
literature from the supposed interpretation, is a danger which 
does not seem to have been hitherto perceived, and which I 
shall try to avoid. I translate literally, with no addition 
beyond what is required by the exigencies of grammar. 
This was the system followed by P. Eegis, but he had not 
the help of palaeography and linguistic studies. I desire to 
remain on the terra firma of scientific method, having found 
that, by this process, all extravagant and fantastic views are 
entirely ignored, and that a very simple and easily under- 
stood explanation of the text of the Th is obtained. This 
old book has much more importance for the history of the 
Chinese language, writing, culture and people than has been 
supposed. 
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IX. — ThANSLATIONS EROM THE Yh. 

83. When considering the Chinese text of the Th-King^ 
as it now stands, the observer is struck with the frequent 
repetition throughout the book of a small number of difierent 
formulce in one, two, or three words, the whole being 
obviously the foretelling words subreptitiously added by 
Wen Wang when he arranged, without understanding their 
real character, the ancient slips he had in hand.^ There is 
no doubt that these words did occur here and there in the 
old texts, previously to Wen Wang’s arrangement, and that 
he has mistaken their proper primary value in the context ; 
he has considered them as foretelling words, and repeated 
them in every section of the book. 

84. Such formulae as 56 '!§. 5C Jl ■§, 

m which occur very often, ^ and ^ ^ which 

are met with less frequently, are almost always foretelling 
words added afterwards ; of course they have to be neglected 
in a translation bearing on the old text only. The formula 
35 is sometimes uncertain, because the character has 
been substituted^ for in all the cases where this last 
occurred in Wen Wang’s text, and consequently cannot be 
distinguished any more from the cases where did occur 
previously in the genuine text. The oldest shape of was 

before Wen Wang’s time. 

85. A remark is also necessary on the character which 
in the interpolated foretelling formula has the meaning of 
“benefit”; but the same form is the oldest one of ^ “many, 
numerous,” which did occur in the ancient text, but because 
the character has the other meaning of fortune telling, it was 
not recognized by the transcribers in modern style with its 

1 ‘‘He added and siibreptitiously introduced the foretelling words, . . Vid, 
above, § 13, quotation («.). 

2 On an interesting coincidence presented by several of these foretelling words 
with Assyrian ones, vid. my £!arli/ History of Chinese OmUzation, p. 25. 

® ^ ‘ not ^ as used in the Yh is always written ^5, a variation first intro- 

duced by the followers of Lao-tze and Chwang-tze. Vid, Tai Tung, Luh shu 
Ku ; L. C. Hopkins, The Six Scripts^ a translation (Amoy, 1881, 8vo.), p. 35. 

^ Cf, Min tsi Ki, Luh shu tung^ K. vii, f. 48. 
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meaning of plurality, and in consequence not rewritten 
as it ought to have been. 

Other foretelling words are [^, etc., which occur 

very frequently and are evident interpolations. The same is 
most likely to be said of x “primary,” “original,” some- 
times joined to one or two of the above quoted characters. 

We have, moreover, to mention here :f , which occurs 
about fifty times. It is placed in twenty-nine cases imme- 
diately after the character which forms the subject-matter of 
the chapter, and is ten times preceded by yg. It denotes 
“ to pervade, to go through,” and seeing that it precedes the 
enumeration of the various acceptations of the head- words of 
the chapter, it is this character we should have expected to 
find in order to suggest “meanings” or “significations,” to 
which it corresponds plainly. 

86. It might be useful to repeat once more that the result 
of our studies is that the Yh-King has been made up of various 
documents of very ancient date, of which the contents were 
forgotten, or misunderstood, and in consequence considered 
as a book of fate, for which purpose many foretelling words, 
according to the Chinese tradition, were subreptitiously in- 
troduced and interpolated in the old rows of characters. 

87. In order to demonstrate aU that has been stated and 
unravelled in the preceding pages, we must go through several 
chapters of this mysterious classic. As the vocabulary-chapters 
are the most numerous, we shall give the English version 
of a few of them, and then of a chapter in which is embodied 
an old ballad relating to an historical fact of the twenty- 
second century b.c. We shall conclude with an anthropological 
chapter speaking of Aboriginal Tribes. 

^ This translation is not to be considered as definitive, and 
IS very far from the comparative stage of completion to 
which It should be carried out. It is only an outline showing 
how the book has been made up and what materials are 
gathered in it More precise meanings, in many cases, 
might be found in order to obtain more accuracy, and I dare 
say the result would be still more satisfactory in corre- 
sponding acceptations and meanings than those given below. 
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88. The choice of the seventh chapter was indicated to ns 
as a specimen suitable to show the genuineness of our views 
about the vocabulary chapters, by the importance given to 
it by the last translator of the F/^, Dr. J. Legge. According 
to the Eev. Professor of Oxford, who has repeated his trans- 
lation of the chapter in his Introduction as a fair specimen 
of what he calls ‘'the essays that make up the of JTan,”^ 
"so would,” he says, ‘‘King Wan and his son have had all 
military expeditions conducted in their country 3000 years 
ago. It seems to me that the principles which they lay 
down might find a suitable application in the modern warfare 
of our civilized and Christian Europe. The inculcation of 
such lessons cannot have been without good effect in China 
during the long course of its history ! ! ! No other result 
but insanity could be produced by this supposed essay, as 
well as by all the others which, as we said, are of the same 
kind ; as our readers will judge, in the perusal of what is 
supposed by the said Professor to be the genuine meaning of 
the text. For this purpose we reproduce, in smaller type, 
his translation, with those of the Eev. MacClatchie and 
P. Eegis, in parallel columns, juxtaposed to the English 
equivalents we give with the text. In an intermediary 
column, next to the Chinese text, and as a proof of the 
exactitude of our rendering, we have placed the characters 
in their ancient^ and modern forms, which in the vocabu- 
laries are successively described. 

The rendering of the foretelling words, as we have said 
above, is left blank. 

89. Before passing to the rendering of the said chapter 
on gif, let us peruse the various acceptations of this word in 
those of the classics published in English by Dr. J. Legge, 
through the valuable indices he has framed for them. 

1 Sacred Boolcs of the JSast, vol. xvi. Introd. p. 25 : " The subject-matter of 
the text may be briefly represented as consisting of sixty-four short essays, enig- 
matically and symbolically expressed, on important themes, mostly of a moral, 
social, and political character, and based on the same number of lineal figures, 
each made up of six lines, some of which are whole and the others divided.^’ Vid. 
ibid. p. 10. 

^ Ibid. p. 25. 

® 'Written in modern strokes, in Eaabshu or pattern- writing, for the sake of 
convenience. 
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In the S/m-King,'^ ■WQ find the following acceptations ; 

(1) The multitudes, the people; all.— (2) A capital city.— (3) An army, a 
host.— (4) Instructors.— (5) Applied toTarious officers, . . . tutors, a high office 
appointed by Yu, . . . judges.— (6) A model, to take as a model. 

la the Shi-King 

(1) A multitude, all— (2) Forces, troops.— (3) the capital.— (4) 

Master.— (5) Various officers, - (6) To imitate. 

In the Chim Tdn\^ 

(1) An army, a force, etc. 

In the Great learning,” the Doctrine of the Mean” and 
the Conversations of Confucius” 

(1) The multitude, the people. — (2) A host. — (3) A teacher.— (4) Sundry 
officers, etc. 

In Mon g- tee (Mencius) 

(1) A military host.— (2) A teacher, master. — (3) To make one’s master, to 
follow. — (4) Sundry officers. 

We will now proceed with the version : 

(See § 90 printed on the accompanying table.) 

91. If the reader compares the description given in our 
version of the various acceptations of the word gjf Sze (made 
clear by the necessary remarks in the foot-notes, with the 
extracts of vocabularies of several classics on the same word 
which we have reproduced above (§89), he will be struck 
by the perfect correlation, and be satisfied that our statement 
is sound, viz. that the Sze chapter is made up of the slips 
containing the vocabulary describing the word. All the 
remarks, which we have to make of unavoidable length, are 
mufatis ^iitdandis^ applicable to the other chapters. 

92. The following chapter, of which we give the version, 
is the fifteenth relating to which has been completed later 
on by a determinative and written as we have reported 
above (§ 39) from an ancient tradition. 

The use of this character, with the proper determinative, 

4 Fii?. Legge’s OAiwm Classics, vol, iii. p. 672. 

2 Vol, iv. p. 711. 

^ Vol. V. p. 902. 

^ VoL i. p. 333. 

® Vol. ii. p. 429. 
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has been extended to a large number of acceptationSj but in 
early times, the various meanings attached to it were rather 
small.^ The author of the re-arrangement had therefore to 
repeat several of them, in order to fill up the required number 
of lines. 

The most interesting feature is the quotation about the 
spoonbill or Platalea majoy\ an interesting bird which occupies 
a large place in Chinese literature from an early period. It is 
described in the (Et-ya^ Shan Mai King, and was ‘‘a strange 
bird like a duck, the paired- wing bird, with one eye and one 
wing, affiliated to the plaice in its structure, and so made 
that two must unite for either of them to fly.” It is still 
found in Formosa.^ 

Here is the version of the chapter : 

(See § 93 printed on the accompanying table.) 

94. Ho observations are required on the following chapter, 
the xxxth, on of which the primary orthograph was [g as 
we know by palaeography. The author of the re-arrangement 
had not the same difficulties for the separation of the rows 
of characters into the seven lines, because of the great number 
of acceptations. He was obliged to put them up one after the 
other, not always separated by the word ^ or like.^^ 
The same thing occurs several times in other chapters.^ 

In the last section of this paper we shall have to speak 
again of this chapter. 

Here is the version : 

(See § 95 printed on the accompanying table.) 

96. The following chapter translated, the thirty-first, on 
J^, which is also a vocabulary, does not present so many 
meanings as the preceding, and it was not necessary to pile 
them up to the same extent. Besides, the meanings to be 

’ They are only those represented by the character itself with the determinatives 
(or keys) 38, 43, 61, 85, 149, 154. Of. Min tsi Ki, Luh shu tung, K. iv. if. 67, 
68 ; K. viii. 1 46. 

2 Yid. Tai Fir.g yu Ian, K. 927, f. 2v, Khmig-hi TzeAien^ Pu 196+10 str. f. 
73. And also Wells Williams, Syllabic Dictiomry of the Chinm Language^ p. 
382. Mr, Bob. Swinhoe had canght several of those birds at Tamsni, Formosa ; 
•Old. a notice of his in Notee and Queries on China and Japan^ vol. i. p, 131 (Oct. 
31, 1867). 

2 For instance, chapters iii., sxii., xxxv,, etc. 
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described were of peculiar difficulty in order to make tbo 
difference in the material and moral use of several of them 
intelligible. The meanings under i.-l, Ti.-2, ix.-5, and 
upper 6, which are the various aspects of one same meaning 
afford an interesting instance of the trouble taken by the 
original framers of the vocabulary to cope with the difficulty 
of making them clearly understood. 

The character of which the ancient sound was Kam 
(or Kom), is a compound character which meant “ to bite,” 
and in its primary stage of symbolico-syllabism was written 
to be read from bottom to top.i Kom meanin® 
“ mouth hewing ” i.e. “to bite” extended afterwards to the 
sense of “ to seize, to shake, to move.” 

Ten foretelling words have to be dropped throughout the 
chapter. 

(See § 97 printed on the accompanying table.) 

98. We hope that the preceding versions of four chapters 
will be considered as sufficient to exhibit the disposition of 
the chapters of the Yh made up of mere vocabularies. We 
shall now give an instance of a chapter in which has been 
embodied what we may call a ballad relating to an historical 
fact of the twenty-second century b.o., viz. the revolt oiKwan, 
the youngest son of the Emperor KH, at the place of his exile 
(in modern Chih-li), where he had been sent most likely after 
intrigues which we may easily guess. 

Here is the translation of this chapter, which treats on 
and which is the twentieth of the sixty-four chanters 
of the Yh. 

(See § 99 printed on the accompanying table.) 

100. The following and last chapter, of which space 
permits us to give the version in the present paper, is entirely 
ethnographical. It is the thirteenth in the series of the Yh, 
and it deals with the Troglodytes or Tribes which formerly 
occupied several large regions in China previously to the 
Chinese conquest, and of whom sundry off-shoots still survive 
m rather out-of-the-way places inside and outside the Chinese 
dominion. When our complete translation is published, we 
' According to one of the laws of archaic orthography. Tid,. § 23, note 2, p. 19. 
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shall give all the possible information on the subject in order 
to get the desired identification. The manners and customs 
of these tribes correspond precisely with those described in 
the Yli, and many of them have kept the same name, variously 
written ^ • 

Here is the translation : 

(See § 101 printed on the accompanying table.) 

102. An interesting feature of this chapter is the remark- 
able proof it offers of the late addition of the foretelling 
words. The chapter is in verses, and the rhymes are easily 
recognized ; with ^ ; ;i[ with ^ with ^ with 

ig with ^ with ig; ^ with So that the 

foretelling words are no part of the ancient text, and have 
to be left aside ; they are: f', ^ 

This is, I think, a very satisfactory demonstration. 

X. — Contents Forgotten op the Th. 

103. In observing for our version of the Yh-King the 
principles of criticism laid down in the preceding section, 
we have been able to discover these remarkable facts,^ that, 
in many chapters, the multifarious indications given by 
the characters in rows or isolated, are, within the chapter, 
just the various meanings more or less completely existing 
still and found in literature, of one ideographic character or 
expression represented more or less exactly by the modern 
heading of the same chapter.^ These lists of values are 
occasionally accompanied by mythical, historical, geographical, 
ethnographical, ethical, astronomical, etc., references. De- 
scriptions of aboriginal tribes of China ; their customs, the 
meaning of some of their words, homonymous to the Chinese 
word which is the subject of the chapter, instructions to the 
officials about them, description of animals, birds, commercial 
and vulgar values, etc., are given as far as they exemplify the 
Chinese word. 

104. The Yh-King has obviously been compiled of various old 

* Vid, my 'Early Histary of the Chinese Civilization^ p. 2o. 

2 Excepting the aiterations voluntarily introduced since. 
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materials of different sorts and styles, wHeli, misunderstood, 
have been arranged, classified, divided in lines, corrected and 
completed by the addition of many of the foretelling words 
which have been interspersed in the text.^ Short sentences 
and rows of characters have been, with the help of the changes 
of writing, strained into meanings supposed to have been 
expressed by Wen Wang, the presumed editor of the book, 
and related to the immediate period previous to him, but 
with which they had originally no connection whatever. 
An interesting feature is, to be abk to detect how, from 
independent rows of characters, not intended for the pur- 
pose, the correspondence which seems to exist between 
the contents of the chapters and the six whole and broken 
groups composing the sixty-four hexagrams or Kwas of the 
same number of chapters was obtained. A brief exami- 
nation of the whole easily explains the process by which 
the regular classification and division into the desired number 
of 64 chapters of 7 lines has been got up. In the case of 
words having an insufficient number of meanings to fill up 
the required seven lines, the same meaning is repeated some- 
times variously, as often as necessary ; in reverse cases, the 
meanings have been strung together one after the other like 
a thread of beads ; and as the subject-matters were not of the 
required number of 64, several have been cut in two, and a 
few more modern texts have been added. 

105. The Yh-King seems to have been arranged at first 
under the Hia dynasty (2206-1766 b.c.) ; and when it 
reached the hands of Wen Wang, it was already used for 
divination. Its broken and numerous meanings progressively 
misunderstood by the changes occurring in the language, the 
growth of the dialects and the discrepancies introduced in 
the writing by oblivion of the old rules of orthography, had 
made of these ancient documents a very suitable reference to 
pick up prognostics. The text had been connected with the 
64 Kwas, and every chapter divided most likely into two parts, 
in order to correspond to the two trig ’ams of each hexagram. 
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Wen Wang in 1143 b.c. subdivided the text and modified it 
as we have seen, he added as an explanation of his re- 
arrangement the first wing beginning with Q Tivan saj/s, 
and his son Chou Kung 'added in turn, the second wing 
beginning with ^ Q Siang sags, in the ordinary editions of 
the Th, 

106. To resume the question, the text of the Yh-King is 
nothing else than a general vocabulary of a small number 
(about 60) of words and expressions. And, no doubt, the 
impossibility of reading^as current phrases and text, simple 
lists of meanings [as if we should try to read Johnson^s 
Dictionary as we would read a novel], accounts for the abso- 
lute obscurity of the book and the astounding number of 
interpretations which have been proposed by native Chinese 
scholars, a path in which they have been uselessly followed 
by several European Sinologists, 

107. The Yh-King is not the only book whose fate has 
been to be misunderstood. Many of the Vedic hymns have 
had their primary object and views entirely turned away. 
In Japan, too, we have a very striking example, to which we 
shall refer pi'esently. But the Yh-King is the only one 
which, having to be transcribed several times through suc- 
cessive changes of writing and the improvement of characters 
in order to precise their sense, has been exposed to all the 
consequences of the process and has accordingly suffered. 

108. The Japanese example is sufficiently striking to be 
placed side by side with the protracted misunderstanding of 
the Yh-King, though not with the gradual and eventual 
transformation of the text of the Chinese mysterious book. 
The Nihongi has met the same fate of a forced interpretation, 
which afterwards was recognized as the result of an improper 
intelligence of the style in which it was originally written. 
The Yamatobumi Q ^ or Nippon-syo-ki^ (vulg. 
Nihongi), containing the oldest history of Japan, from 661 b.c. 
till 696 A.D., was published in 720 A.n. as manuscript in thirty 

, rc 

t 

^ These two readings illustrate 'he two modes of reading the Chinese characters 
in Japan, according to their soun(V(Ab;/<?) or to their meaning {Yomi). Cf. J. J. 
HofEmann, A Japanese Grammar [Leiden, 1868, 8vo.), p. 4. 
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parts. It was worded in Chinese and written in Hing-shu 
^ or running hand Chinese characters.^ At that time 
Chinese composition was extensively used in Japan, but 
afterwards since the period Yengi (a.d. 901) intercourse 
with China ceased and no more students went to that 
country, so that finally a peculiar J apanese style of Chinese 
composition arose, in which the characters were not read 
in the same order as they were written. Those coming 
first in order when writing a sentence being placed at the 
end of the sentence in reading ; the characters forming no 
complete meaning if read as they were written. This hybrid 
style is in use at the present time for epistolary correspondence 
and for government documents.^ In order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, in modern texts special small signs are 
placed on the lower left hand side of the Chinese characters 
to indicate the transposition required. The Nihongi^ as other 
books of the same time, being written in Chinese, the 
unlettered could not understand it without explanation. 
Hence there existed in the middle ages rules for the inter- 
pretation of this history, and gradually it came to be con- 
sidered as a religious work on Shintoism. Both Shinto and 
Buddhist priests explained it as a work on Confucianism or 
Buddhism, so that at last incorrect opinions and statements 
were formed, with which the ignorant were misled. Owing 
to the frequent wars, however, these doctrines were neglected, 
and at last there were none who believed in them.’^^ Even- 
tually, eight hundred years after (since a.d. 1688 “ 1703 ), the 
erroneous opinions of the scholars of the middle ages were 
corrected, and the proper reading of the ancient texts was 
recovered. 

109. What happened to the illustrious German philosopher 
Schopenhauer, with the first imperfect and misleading version 
of the TJpanishads,^ might be quoted as another instance of 

^ Iloffmann, Japanese grammar, p. 5. 

^ Vid. An Outline History ef Japanese Hducation^ Literature and Arts', pre- 
pared by the Mamkusho (Department of Education), Tokio, Japan, 1877, 12mo. 
p- 146. 

3 Outline History of Japanese Mueation,^. 146. 

^ The first yersion of the Upanishads made into any European language was by 
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an important work misunderstood, and nevertheless satisfying 
somehow minds fond of nebulous statements in which their 
imagination could freely exercise itself. 

XI.— Origin of the Yh-King. 

110. Proofs of various kinds: similitude of institutions, 
traditions and knowledge, affinities of words of culture ; and 
in what concerns the writing : likenesses of shapes of charac- 
ters, hieroglyphic and arbitrary, with the same sounds (some- 
times polyphons) and meanings attached to them, the same 
morphology of w^ritten words, the same phonetic laws of or- 
thography, had led me, several years ago,^ to no other con- 
clusion than that (as the reverse is proved impossible by 
numerous reasons), at an early period of their history and 
before their emigration to the far East, the Chinese Bah 
families had borrowed the pre-cuneiform writing and elements 
of their knowledge and institutions from a region connected 
with the old focus of culture of South-Western Asia.^ 

The similarities in shapes, sounds, and meanings of charac- 
ters® show that the borrowing was done at the period when 

the famous traveller Anquetil Duperron, from the Persian ; he seems to have 
made both a French and Latin translation, the latter alone having' been published 
(a.d. 1801-1802). It was written in a style utterly unintelligible except to the 
most lynx-eyed of philosophers. Amongst these, the celebrated Schopenhauer 
distinguished himself by his open avowal: ‘Hu the whole world there is no study, 
except that of the originals, so beneficial and so elevating as that of the ‘ Oupnek- 
hat.’ It has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.” It is 
difficult to understand how the translation of Duperron could provide this double 
solace. The opening words of his translation are these: “ Omn hoc verbum (esse) 
adhlt lit sciveris, sic J 6 masoligotdi fac (de eo meditare) quod ipsum hoc verbum 
mdkit est; propter illud quod hoc (verbum) oum^ in Sam Beid, cum voce altd, 
cum harmonia pronuneiatum fiat.”— Vol. i. p. 15. 

^ Fid the bibliogTaphical information in § i. n. 1 of the present paper. 

" The late period of the extension is shown by the state of oblivion in which 
the early Chinese Bak families were, in regard to the primitive meaning of many 
characters, their mistakes on that subject, and the many later notions from Baby- 
lonian arts and knowledge which they had borrowed at the same time. The 
peculiarities of the connexion of the archaic Chinese characters and the Babylonian 
writing, for instance, in the case of the cardinal points, show unmistakably that 
the borrowing wms not made before the Semitic influence took the lead over the 
Akkado- Sumerian sway. 

3 When I pointed out in May, 1880 {Early Sistory, p. 29), the shifting of the 
points of the compass, I did not hope that this statement would so soon receive 
a brilliant confirmation, from the Assyrian side. Cf . the decipherment of a tablet 
secured by the British Museum, July 27th, 1881, by Mr. T. G, Pinches, Eroceed- 
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the Cuneiform strobes already introduced were not yet 
exclusively used to draw the characters, straight and curved 
lines being still used at the same time, and the introduction 
of the wedge-shaped implement had not effaced the picto- 
graphical forms of the signs. ^ 

ill. The comparison of the two writings discloses several 
other interesting features not unimportant for the historical 
determination of this remarkable propagation of culture. 

1° The writing was communicated with all its peculiarities 
and complexity of ideograms and phonetics, the latter keeping 
their sounds, and the former receiving sometimes new appella- 
tions in the language of the borrowers according to their 
picture-meaning. 

2° The characters were still in the plastic stage which 
allows a certain range of alterations and occasional variations, 
for the facility of the compound characters.^ 

3°. Many characters were still picto graphic, but a great 
number had lost their original hieroglyphic shape and had 
assumed apparently arbitrary forms. 

4®. The writing had not been drawn at first by an oblique- 
eyed people.^ 

5^. The facing process, upwards or downwards, of drawing 
the pictogi'aphic characters, had been preferred as often as 


inrjrs of (he Society of JiihUcal Afchmbgy^ Peb. 6tb, 1883. Tbe great importance 
of the fact is that it gi?es a hint on the date of the extension of the miting from 
S."W. Asia to China, and a cine to the Zodiacal difficulty which Dr. G Sdilegel 
has tried to solve in adding 17000 years, which are now unnecessary. My remarks 
on the subject and the comparison of the pre- Cuneiform and archaic Chinese 
writings are embodied in a special paper: Illustmtions of the JPre-ctmcifonn 
writiuy carried to Ghina. 

^ This is shown not only by some early Chinese characters containing such 
strokes, but also by various kaditions spealdng of strokes broad at one end and 
pointed at tbe other. We have, however, to take into acconnt the change in ap- 
pearance of the characters, caused by the use of another material than the clay 
tablets and of another tool than the triangiilar-shaped one used for the impression 
of the cuneiform strokes. 

" A comparative analysis of the compounds in the early Cuneiform characters 

discloses this " ''' ■■ 

which on the 
the rigidity o] 

2 Tliis is si 

and which by their close shape could not be disintegrated, and were taken as ideo- 
graphs, the eye is horizontal and has been drawn obliquely afterwards only, in the 
new compounds, and in isolated characters. Besides this, two obliqued eyes mean 
* a frightened look.’ 


parallel lacii; id is aiso a learui'e oi rue so-caiiea xiirare cnaracters, 
inscriptions are modified according to their position, in opposition to 
• the Egyptian hieroglyphs more early crystallized, 
own by the fact that in the earliest compounds where the eye occurs, 
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possible to tbe profile process/ probably to aToid the 
boustropliedon. 

6"^. At the time of its propagation to the Chinese Bak 
families, the pre-Cuneiform writing was disposed in horizon- 
tal lines, but it had been written previously horizontally 
and vertically,^ according to the size of the characters as in 
Egyptian and so-called Hittite hieroglyphs.^ 

7°. The borrowers, perhaps in imitation of the knotted 
cords and notched rods previously used by them, disposed 
the writing in vertical lines instead of horizontal, and for 
that purpose had to put up the characters single or com- 
pound not easy to disintegrate, which had too much width 
for the regularity of the lines. The putting-up of the 
pictographic characters was ruled by the figure of their 
subject. 

8^. In the script borrowed, the characters were used 
phonetically in the formation of compounds, without neglect- 
ing their ideographic values, which were taken into account 

1 In opposition to tlie Egyptian and Hittite process. 

2 This is sliown by the great number of high signs put lying flown, and as this 
was done according to the direction of the writing and tliehigure of their object, 
some of these, when phonetic compounds, have to be read reversed, i.e. from right 
to left. 

3 The special study I have made of this pre-Cuneiform writing permits me to 
say that it seems to have had at first an imperfect connexion with the Egyptian 
(the connexion is still visible by their common possession of characters also found 
in the 'wiiting borrowed by the Chinese) ; hut it hears unmistakably the mark, 
previous to the later Semitic influence, of a serious modification. The shape of 
the characters, in cases of isohitkl or compound ones easy to disintegrate, has been 
rec filled in order to bave them facing to the reader (a feature common to this 
writing and to the Chinese), in contradistinction to the profile feature of the 
Egyptian and Hittite liierogiyphs. This rectification seems to point to the wish 
of avoiding a boustrt)phedon system of writing (necessitating two directions for 
the characters), as in the Hittite characters and partially in Egyptian. The 
direction sek^cted has been from left to right, most likely because it was previously 
more often used as in Egyptian. Afterwards the process of horizontal lines super- 
seded the older one, which, as in Egyptian, had regard to the comparative size of 
the characters. A great number of the characters in their hieratic shape bear testi- 
mony to these facts. The laying dowm of the too-high-sized characters was ruled 
by the nature of their figures, and, in other cases, either because it had to be done 
somehow or according to rules -which I have not yet detected. Simultaneously 
with these rectifications, which may be attributed to newly arrived conquerors, the 
characters received new sounds, appellative of their subject or what was thought 
to he their subject, in the language of the new comers. That they were the 
population known by the names of Akkadian and Sumerian is more than probable. 
As the borrowing of the writing by the Chinese JBa^ families is posterior to all 
these facts, it was necessary to outline them. 
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and ruled their selection; their reading was from left to 
right or from top to bottom.^ 

All these facts are largely proved by a great number of 
comparisons and observations, which I give elsewhere with 
the necessary illustrations. 

112. Numerous affinities of traditions, institutions and 
customs, connect the borrowing of script and culture by 
the Chinese Bak families, with the region of Elam,^ the con- 
federation of states of which Susa was the chief town, and 
the Kimi the principal population.^ What are the historical 
facts of this connection we do not know. Has the break up 
which happened in those states and resulted in the conquest 
of Babylonia by the Elamite King, Kudur-Nakhunta, at the 
date, which is certain, of 2285 b.c.,^ been also the cause of an 
Eastern conquest and a settlement in Bactria ? And would 
this account for the old focus of culture coeval with the 
earlier period of Assyrian monarchy said to have existed in 
Central Asia 

The two ethnic names, which, as we have pointed out/ 
were those of the future Chinese invaders, Bak, and Kutti 
or Kiitta, are not altogether foreign to these regions ; the 

^ The facts enumerated in 7°, 8°, are proved hy the early Chinese characters 
where the phonetic reading goes, {a) when unchanged in direction, from left to 
right; [h) when put up from the right, from bottom to top; {c) when put up 
from the left, from top to bottom. Vid. § 23 above. 

2 Vid. my Early history of Chinese civilization, pp. 27-32, where several of 
these affinities are quoted. 

3 It is most desirable that regular excavations shoidd be made in this region, as 
most undoubtedly they would lead to very important results. Unhappily it re- 
mains almost unexplored. 

^ Vid. J, Oppert, Les inscriptions en langue Susienne, Essai d’’ wterpretation, 
in Congres des Orientalistes, Ire session, vol. ii. p. 179 (Paris, 1876, 8vo.). A. 
H. Sayce, Transaetious of the Society of Biblical Arohceoloyy, t. iii. p. 46o. G. 
Maspero, Eistoire Ancienne, p. 168. The date is given by an inscription of 
Assur-ban-abal. On recent discoveries in Chaldea, see the valuable article 
Chaldean Explorations, on the general results of M. de Sarzec’s discoveries at 
Tello, published hy The Tmes, May, 25, 1882. Cf. W. S. W. Yaux, Fifty’- 
ninth Annual Beport to the Boyal Asiatic Society, pp. cxi-cxiii (London, 1882, 
8vo.). 

^ An illustrious scholar, deeply acquainted with the history of these regions, 8ir 
Henry Pawlinson, has collected the probabilities and traditions (in the absence of 
historical records) of Bactria, as a focus of culture coeval with the institution of 
the Assyrian Monarchy, in his remarkable article on Central Asia in the Quarterly 
Revieiv, Oct. 1866. 

® V^d. Early History of Chinese Civilization, p. 32. KxiUa or Kutti is the 
archaic reading of Hia, Bak is the old sound Ebh from Foh sing, the Boh or 
Bah families, commonly rendered by ** Hundred families.’' 
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Chinese Kiitii and' the Mm i, the Chinese Bah and the 

ethnic of Bakhdi^ (Bactria), will he, most likely, one day 
proved to be the same ethnic names. Had not the Chinese, 
previous to my researches and quite on different reasons, been 
traced back westerly to the regions of Yarkand and Kbotan ? ^ 
This is not far distant from the old focus of culture of Central 
Asia, and the connection cannot be objected to by geographi- 
cal reasons. 

113, A most interesting feature of the literature embodied 
in the cuneiform characters is the numerous vocabularies 
(known wrongly as syllabaries) framed for the understanding 
of the characters and texts of antiquity. They may be 
roughl}?’ divided into two classes, being vocabularies of several 
kinds giving the different meanings, various sounds, Sume- 
rian, Akkadian, Assyrian, and the Akkadian descriptive 
names of the characters, single and comj)ound. One class 
gives the meanings and sounds of one character; the other 
class, the various characters of one meaning, or of objects of 
the same kind. They are phonetic and ideologic vocabu- 
laries, as, for example, in Chinese, the Yh- King’s phonetic 
vocabularies, and the old dictionary QEt-ya’s ideological lists. 

Without exception the so-called Cuneiform syllabaries 
hitherto found and deciphered are only copies made by order 
of the Assyrian or Babylonian monarchs. That the originals 
of these copies were the primitive ones is very dubious. There 
are reasons and even facts which tend to show that the 
process of framing lists of those classes is nearly as old as the 
systematization of the writing in horizontal lines, or has been 
required, if not by the reform, at least by the ethnological 
extension of the pre-Cuneiform script and writings. 

114. Admitting by the force of overwhelming evidence, 
the borrowing by the Chinese Bak families of the script and 
elements of culture from this lexico-making people, we have to 
recognize the probability of their borrowing at the same time, 
as was unavoidable, some of these vocabularies. The remark- 
able similarity of shape, polyphony and various meanings 

^ Vuh RawlinsoTi’s ITerodotuSj. 3rd edit. vol. iii. p. 198. 

2 Fid. E. voE Bichthofen, Ghma, vol. i, ef. map 3 (Berlin, 1877, 4to.). 
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between some of these cuneiform phonetic lists appended to one 
character, and some of the Yh-King’s chapters, as for example 
between those represented by ]g|J and and J|| 

and ch. 30, 22, 52, would suggest that some of the 
King's vocabularies are imitated form old pre-Cuneiform ones. 

115. Let us take, for instance, the character 
bull,’’^ of which the oldest shape is the same as the archaic 
form of It ''a cow.’" The various acceptations of the 
Cuneiform character in the syllabaries, and those of the 
Chinese character li, indicated in the XXXth chapter of the 
T/i, a chapter of which it is the subject-matter, ought to 
correspond, if we are right in our statements. The ancient 
sounds of the Chinese word were %>, clep, clef those of the 
wedge-written character were lup, dip, uclu? On the so- 
called syllabary-tablets, the character JgJ single or redupli- 
cated has the following acceptations : 

immeni =^^lamb.” 
y^yy sheep” (?). 

y^yy mhatum to seize.” 

y^yy I§iy HmcUlu a bucket.” 

y^yy y^iy tinlum =‘Oaw, order.” 
y^yy y^yy sUmam keeping.” 

ygyj y^yy rithmi lying down.” 

y^yy y^yy sUpum sending.” 

ypyy y^yy hwrmmu encircling.”^ 


^ In tile bilingual list {Cuneiform Inscriptions op Western Asia, yol ii p 44) 
IS foimd (as bon-owed from the Akkadian stock) with Assyrian complements 
precising the gender and number, yiz. : (a bull), lulu (a cow), hmim (oxen) 
lu IS the word as borrowed from the Akkadian ; lulu is the word with the 
Assyrian temmine ending ; lunim is the plural masculine, explaining the foregoing- 
pups ^ The entry pcceeds another meaning “oxen.’ » Mr. T. Pinches hns 
tomd this and other information quoted below, on my pointing out to him, by the 
help 01 the Chinese, that the characters ought to have the meaning of a hull ” 
orj^acow, hitherto unknown by the Assyriologists. 

" and che. The final p has been lost very early, but traces of 

It are still found, and the restoration is perfectly justified iu many cases. Of for 
instance : Mm tsi ki Zuh sMi tmg, K.i.f. 22^?. also J. Edkins, Introdue. 
tion to the Siudij of Chinese Characters, p. 108, number 724. 
f A syllabary in fom columns of the Sp. II. collection in the British Museum, 
pves as the name of this sp lu the word {lu»up—) lup, thus indicating the full 
form of the word.— T. G. Pinches, MS. note. ^ 

^ of Western Asia, yol iii. p. 70 lines 58, 59, 60 ; 

?r ?*■ Asspische Xesestiicke, pp. 36, 58, 25 ; and also 

i. rmches, MS. note. 
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TJiifortunately a great many values of the sign are lost in 
consequence of the fractures of the tablets, the principal frac- 
ture leaves a lacuna of six or eight lines ^ lost, representing at 
least as many words. On the other hand, the decipherment of 
historical inscriptions has revealed several of these lost mean- 
ings, such as approach, to burn, to cross, to spoil, to 
hold,"’ etc.2 

116. Now let us remember that these acceptations of the 
Cuneiform character, in the above case as in others, were 
written some thousands of years ago, and since that time, 
have no more been exposed to the fluctuations which con- 
stantly occur in word-meanings. They have been buried 
under the ruins of the civilization which produced them, and 
their language is dead for eighty generations. On the Chinese 
side no burial nor death has taken place ; some kind of crys- 
tallization has produced itself in the mind of the middle- 
kingdom-man by his exaggerated veneration for anything 
which he has received or assumes that he has received from 
his ancestors ; and though the ground-work of the s^dlabaries, 
like chapters included by ignorance in the Yh-King, is 
undoubtedly a very early compilation, it must not be for- 
gotten that they have been transcribed again and again, 
re-written and re-arranged by Wen Wang, and, besides that, 
exposed to all the alterations and transformations of a writing 
and a language still living. 

With all these impedimenta in the way of comparison, and 
all these causes of divergence, are not the parallelism and 
resemblances of meanings something wonderful ? After having 
referred to the various acceptations of the character as 
indicated in the chapter relating to it, given above (§ 95), it 
is impossible not to be struck by the evidence that the two 
systems and the two texts are related one to the other. It 
would be rather a bold conclusion to say that they are the 
same lists ; the Chinese being the copy of the other, with no 

^ Vid. Cun. Inse. IF. A., toI. iii- pp. 69-70. E. Delitzsch, Assf/r. Zes. p. 65. 

^ Of. with caution, Eov. A. Sa,yce, Assyrian Grammar, and E\ de Cliossat, 
Repertoire Assi/rien, s.y., because of the progress of decipherment since the 
publication of their works. 
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Other discrepancies than those of time, space and language; 
but what is pretty sure is, that the Chinese vocabularies have 
been framed in obedience to the same principles, with the 
same materials, and undoubtedly according to the tradition 
of the old syllabaries of South -’Western Asia. 

117. The same principles having been traditional on the two 
sides, it is no more a remarkable fact, though a convincing 
evidence, to find in the two countries, besides the phonetic 
vocabularies, the converse system, i.e. lists of the words or 
characters having a common meaning. The old Chinese 
dictionary, the ^ || (EUja, is nothing else than an ideo- 
logical vocabulary. If we take, in the first part 
Bhih Ku, which is said to have been arranged from old 
documents by Chou Kung in the twelfth century b.c.), the 
list of the words for king or prince, and restore their older 
forms in order to read their old sounds, and then compare it 
with a list of the same kind published in pi. 30, i. of the 
Cuncifonn Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v., we cannot 
help seeing many words common in the two lists, showing 
that these lists have been drawn from materials differentiated 
from one same stock. 

^ 118. It would certainly be unwise, though not hopeless, the 
historical and geographical distances having been extended as 
they have, to expect the discovery of the same texts in Chinese 
and in Cuneiform. In the lapse of time which has occurred 
since the communication of culture and probably of written 
documents, these have varied. They have been transcribed, 
according to the changes of the writing, or what is much 
more probable, they have been lost on the Chinese side, which 
had to keep them twenty^five centuries more to hand them 
to us. A few fragments may however have survived among 
a peoj)le so fond of tradition as the Chinese are. This would 
be the explanation of the extraordinary similitude of some 
of the lih-King lists with some Cuneiform lists. 

119. As a matter of probability, it seems only natural that 
the eaily leaders of the Chinese Bak families, instructed by 
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the culture of South- Western Asia, should have been in- 
duced not only to keep some lists of the values of the written 
characters they had learned and wanted to transmit, but also 
to continue the same practice of making lists relating to 
the peoples, customs, etc., of their new country. 

As a matter of fact the Yk-King is the oldest of the Chinese 
books, not certainly as it now stands, but as far as concerns 
the greatest part of the documents which are compiled in it. 
Some of these parts are most likely contemporary with the 
early leaders of the Chinese Bak families {Pbh Sing). It has 
all the appearance of being a series of notes, documents, and 
informations collected by the earty chiefs of the Chinese im- 
migrants. It looks like a repository of indications drawn uj) 
by the early leaders of the Bak families, for the guidance of 
their officers and successors, in the use of the characters of 
the writing, by the native populations with whom the newly 
arrived people had to deal, for the customs, the produce of the 
soil, the animal kingdom, etc. ; and it is, in this sense, that 
the Yh-King is the most valuable of the Chinese classics, 
the one in which, according to the non-interrupted and un- 
conscious feeling of the Chinese themselves, was embodied 
the wisdom and knowledge of the sages of yore.^ 

It has been deeply modified and somewhat augmented in 
the course of time, and with the extensive emendations made 
to the text, the possibility of finding out the primitive mean- 
ings can hardly be expected in every case ; the contrary 
would be surprising with so many difficulties to overcome. 
Be that as it may, the remarkable results of these researches 
make the Yh-King a much higher and more useful book than 
it had previously been supposed to be. It is not a mysterious 
book of fate and prognostics. It contains a valuable col- 
lection of documents of old antiquity in which is embodied 
much information on the ethnography, customs, language 
and writing of early China. 

120. We must now bring these notes to a close, and express 

^ We shall go on, my co-worker Prof. R. K. Douglas and myself, with the 17.^, 
in order to puflish as soon as possible a complete rendering of the book. 
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tlie wisli that not too many slips of the pen shall be detected 
in the preceding pages, where some results of many years’ 
researches on the historical eTolution of speech and waiting 
in China, in the present case applied to the Th-King^ 
been put together currente ealamo, in a space too short to 
permit my giving all the necessary proofs required. And now^ 
that the way is open, I have to ask not only for the indulgence 
of my colleagues in Chinese researches, and a fair criticism 
by the scholars more able than I am, but also their support. 
Any suggestion, facts or comparisons in my line of studies 
will be welcomed. The field is large, the work is long, and 
the leisure hours which can be devoted to purely scientific 
researches are scanty.^ 

For easier reference to the whole paper I add a summary 
of its contents. 


^ I may be permitted to present here mj best thanks for the vahiahle help I 
have received from several scholars and friends : Dr. E. Eost, Librarian of the 
India Office, for the loan of books under bis care ; Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities (British Museum), for MS. notes ; Prof. E. 
K. Douglas, for his constant support; and Mr. E. Coiborne Baber, Chinese 
Secretary of H.M.B. Legation at Peking, for his valuable assistance and advice 
in the correction of the proofs. The whole paper w^as written in August, 
1882, but the second part (§§ 42-120) was revised in March, 1883. I subjoin 
a few coirujenda and addenda to the first part Introduction, last note: The 
criticism of Dr. Legge’s It King hy Prof. E. K. Douglas appeared in Th% 
Academy of Aug. 12th (not July 12th). Dr. Legge wrote a letter about it 
(Sept. 30), and Prof. Douglas replied, maintaining his views (Oct. 7). The 
Athmmm (Sept. 2, No. 2862) published a review by a well-known sinologist of 
Dr. Legge’s Yt King^ in which he said : “ We cannot catch the insphation 
that gave to Dr, Legge the ‘ clue to the interpretation’ of this obscure book ; ” 
and further, “We have .... to confess that we do not understand its drift or its 
interpretation.” The same scientific and literary journal published in its follow- 
ing issue (Sept. 9th, No. 2863) a letter of mine in answer to the unjustified and 
sbarp^ attack made against me by Dr. Legge in his Preface, pp. xviii and xix to 
tlie NYIth vol, of the Bacretl Books of the Bast. Dr. Legge replied in the issue 
of Sept. 23, No. 2865, and the controversy was brought to a close by another 
letter of mine maintaining my views, published Sept. 30th, No. 2866.— § 11 (/) : 
A learned correspondent has suggested that ^ ^ and are two 

w^ell-known colloquial expressions ; but certainly they are not in this case, being 
reproduced from old. Gf. also Yuett Kien luy lian^ E. 192, f. 24, v. The 
phrase means that Shen-nung cast lots in order to attribute to the changes (^) 
their respective place. — § 13: ‘subreptitiously,’ misprinted ‘surreptitiously.’ — 
^ 14 (/) : The same above-quoted correspondent has suggested rightly that ^ 
ought not to he taken here as a verb, but as an adverb. We should substitute 
tlie following translation : “He (Wen Wang) being imprisoned at Yu-li, then, 
increased the changp proper to the eight Kwas, in favour of the 64 Kwas.” 
This would agree with the statements oi Hwang P’u Mih and of Lo-Pi, in his 
work about the and ^ lines. 
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Art. X. — Gleanings from the Arabic. By H. W. Freeland, 
il.A, M.E..A.S., Commander of the Order of the 
Crown of Siam. 


14^ ^ Ll^ti ^41ajXj ^ Uaaj 

llQi 'LL ^ 

Conjugal Affection. 


’Twixt Alka and Balakith we 
On swift white camels borne, were riding ; 
But memory brought sweet dreams of thee 
My wandering steps and absence chiding. 


If or farther might the wanderer stray, 

Since Love, I cried, forbids to roam, 

Quick ! Camels on your homeward way ! 

The wanderer turns to love and home. 

Hamasa, p. 550. 


The name of the author of the preceding poem was 
Abubakr (Ibn Abdurrahman Ibn Almiswar Ibn Makhramat) 
of Medina, a poet of the family of the Kfiraish. He had 
married Saliha, the daughter of Abu IJbaidah, to whom he 
I was tenderly attached. On one occasion, when on his way 
I to Syria, he was so overcome by his affection for his wife, 
land by his longings to rejoin her, that he struck his camels 
pn the head, turned them round, and went back to Medina. 
On this occasion he composed the preceding verses. When 
his wife heard his verses, and saw that for her sake he had 
returned to Medina, she was naturally much gratified. She 
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said tliat of all the objects of her regard he was most dear to 
and that in future she should withhold nothing from 
him. She also made over to him her private propert}^^ with 
which she had not previously allowed him to interfere. 

White camels of pure breed were held in high estimation 
by the Arabs. 

The following lines, which are also taken from the Hamasa, 
p. 803, may remind us of the English proverb which tells us 
that when Poverty comes in at the door Love flies out at the 
window ’’ : 


p 

J’' 




" 1 AiLi 




\^X Lp\JLyi] 


o 



Translatmi. 

Bid camel stoop, descend, and dip, 

If love torment thee, bread 
Or cake in oil, ’twill serve thee in 
The absent fair one’s stead. 

When hunger is wnth love combined, 
Though love its tale be telling, 

The lov’d one thou wilt soon forget, 
And breasts in beauty swelling. 


Latine reddUum, 

Siste et panem oleo descendens unge, levamen 
Cordis, si miserum cor nimis angit amor. 
Elamma gulm simul ac desaevit et ardor edendi, 
Cedit amor stomacho, cedit et alma Yenus. 


En Frangais. 

Si tu n’as pas Tobjet que I’amour cherche en vain, i 
Descends de ton chameau, mouille de I’huile un pain, 

Ay ant peur de la faim, qu’il voit 4 sa poursuite, 

L’amour fait le poltron, et se sauve bien vite. 
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Love and Hunger. 
cujAj cs^ 

When o’er one luckless wight love and hunger bear sway/ 
Death slips in close behind them and clutches his prey. ’ 

Hamasa, p. 805. 

On the Rose. 

^ U£; I jjj aj^tr 

^ /?jT 4 

Grangeret de la Grange, Anthologie Arabe, p. 130 
Tramlation. 

Thy loye is as the scent of blushing rose, 

A few brief hours its life of sweetness close j 
My love for thee is as the myrtle’s sheen, 

Through heat and cold it lives for ever green. 

^Ev tt) ^EXkrjvifcy yXcocrarj 
:Sov fih epcora p6Soc<^ elfcd^o) KvTrpiBo^ d/Spot^, 

Ta>p Se poBcop ^toTT)^ coicvpLopo^ (j^OiPvdeL* 

MdXKop €p^o<} fivpTOLcrtp 6pco<; OakepolcrLP eoiKe, 

OvT€ fCpVO<i B€Bm<; %€t^aT09, OVt' dX€7]P. 

Latine reddifum. 

Tit rosa cui vitae spatium breve Fata dederunt 

Sic levis in vestro pectore crescit amor ; 

Ifoster amor, myrto similis, viget omnibus horis, 

IsTec solem ardentem aut frigora dura timet. 

Ai(f Deiitsch, 

Den Rosen deine Hebe gieicht. 

Die Rosen bald verbliih^n. 

Den Myrthen gleich die meinige 
Bleibt ewig jung und griin. 

En FrangaLs. 

La rose et sa beaute ne durent qu^un matin, 

Tel est de ton amour la vie et le destin ! 

Mon amour plus constant, plus au myrte semblable, 

Ni le froid glacial, ni la chaleur n’accable. 
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On the Eose. 
i^U- 5.3 5))^ Cjj 

Grrangeret de la Grange, Anthologie Arabe, p. 120. 


Translatmi. 

The season of the roses had gone by, 

The loved one with sweet gift, a rose, drew nigh. 

The rose’s birth-place was not far to seek, 

For she had culled it from her blushing cheek. 

^Ev rfj ^EXKrjviicfj 

'^BXOe poBov '7Tpo<^epov(Ta Kopr), BcoprjpLa Kpariarov, 
fl pa S’ iiapLvoov ovfc iTravfjXOe poSoov 
Qavpa Be pi’ ovfc el')(€v, 6eia^ jap djaXpia Trapeid^ 

To poBov dfcpbd^eo KvirpiBo^ dv0o<p6pov* 

Latine reddltum. 

Tempore quo peri^re rosse, quas frigora torrent, 
Attulit adveniens cara puella rosam, 

In quo flos crevit patuit locus inde, rosceque 
Passim in perpulchris enituere genis. 

Atif Deutsche 

Die Zeit der Eosen war vorbei mein Liebchen kam und 
zeigte 

Ein Eoslein schdn, und sich zxx mir mit siissem lacheln neigte ; 
Ich fragte nicht in welch em land die Eose sei geboren, 

Die wange zum geburtsort war und wohnsitz auserkoren. 


En Frangais. 

La Eose des jardins etait deji. fle trie, 

Une Eose en cadeau m’apporta ma cherie ; 

D’ou venait ce cadeau, source de mon bonheur? 
Je regardais sa joue, et j’y voyais la fleur. 
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\L2ksj4 Ai 3y^ jj 

\c2k3S^ e.)3^ ^ jJ 

Grangeret de Lagrange, Anthologie Arabe, p. 134, note p. 180. 


Tramlation, 

Poor dove ! when near her cage I heard 
The tuneful plaint of captive bird : 

These twigs,’^ she cried, “ which now to me 
As cage-bars bring captivity, 

Were branches once whose verdure spread 
Its sheltering leaf- world o^er my head.’” 


Latine redditum. 

Vse niihi, vas miserse ! tenera sic voce columba 
Plorabat sylvse gaudia amissa suae ; 

Kami qui nuper grata me fronde tegebant, 
Clatlirorum formas, carceris instar, habent. 


En Frangais, 

La colombe disait, etant prison ni^re, 

^'Les rameaux ombrageux qui me couvraient nagu^re, 
En cage recourbds font ma triste prison, 

Et bornent de mes jours le lugubre horizon.” 

Atif Beutsch. 

Der Taube die gefangen wareinst hdrt’ich den gesang, 
Es lautete ganz kiimmerlich der trauervolle klang : 

Die zweige die beschiitzten mich auf sonnigen gefilden 
Einsperren mich, und, mitleidlos, ein vogelbauer bilden.” 
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Aet. XI. — JSarl^ Kannada Authors. By Lewis Eice, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bangalore. 

That an extensive old literature exists in tbe Kannada (or 
so-called Canarese) language is admitted by more than one 
eminent writer on Oriental subjects, but of tbe nature and 
history of that literature little or nothing is known, beyond 
the fact that it was of Jaina origin. The sectarian titles 
of many of the works, taken as being a suiEcient key to their 
probable contents, may perhaps have stopped inquirers — if 
any there have been — from going further. Following up 
the clue obtained from the writings of Pampa,^ further re- 
searches have enabled me to throw some light on this hitherto 
virtually unexplored subject. 

A knowledge of Sakkada, as Sanskrit was called in Kan- 
nada — considered to be a tadhhava formed from the word 
Samskrita — was the necessary mark of a scholar, but, by the 
best poets, it was used apart from the native tongue. Naya 
Sena lays down the just canon in the following lines, and he 
may be admitted as a high authority, for he is specially 
quoted by Naga Varmma, and that in a sutra of his 
grammar, 

Posa-Kannadadim vyava I 

rnnisiivem sat-kritiyan endu Kaxmadamam chin | 
tisi kudalarad akkata | 

misukada Sakkadaman ikkuv avanum kaviye || 

Sakkadamam pelvare nem | 

Sakkadamam. p^lge suddha Kannadadoiu tan ] 

d ikku»ud i Sakkadahgala | 

takkude berasalke ghritamumam tailamumam j| 

^ See article on The Poet Pampa,’’ in the Jonrn. E.A.S. Jan. 1882. 
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''Is he a poet, who, saying I will write a good poem in Hosa 

Kannada, being unable to think of Kannada words, uses incon- 
gruons Sanskrit that will not sqneejze in? If he write Sanskrit, 
let him write entirely in Sanskrit : but to bring these Sanskritisins 
and thrust them into pure Kannada — is it possible to mix 
and oil?^^ 

IsTaga Varmmd too, in an example quoted also by Kesi 
Eaja, says : — 

Pale-Gannadada padangole | 
kole-Sakkadamam tagujchi jan edam uttum | 
melasam god ant ire pe I 

Iv ali-gavigala kayite budharan erdeg olisugume || 

"If into Hale Kannada verses they stick in corrupt Sanskrit, 
which a clever deaf man would discern — as if pepper were like 
wheat — can the poetry of such ruination poets please the heart 
of the wise?’’ 

So also Ponna, whose real name was Savana, prides himself 
on the ability to write in both Sakkada and Kannada, whence 
his cognomen of Ubhaya-kavi-chahravartti, 

Yeracl edege vappanam ma, 

chcharisuvanum nudige Sakkadam Kannadam em | 

h eradum kaviteya balmige | 

beral ettidan ileyol i Kurulgala Savanam 1| 

"Lest any should bear malice for his precision in language of 
two kinds, by his ability in both Sakkada and Kannada poetry, 
he caused the finger to be raised (indicating him as number one, 
without a second) throughout the world this Kurulgala Savana.” 

Likewise Aggala calls himself TIbhaya-lmM(i-iikm^ada% 
skilled in both kinds of poetry. 

In those old inscriptions, moreover, which display the 
most literary skill, separate verses in Sanskrit and in Kan- 
nada are interspersed with one another according to the 
opportunities afforded by the theme, in such a way as 
greatly to heighten the general effect. 

It will be observed that the poets of this early period, 
though writing in what is to us Hale Kannada or Old 
Canarese, call the language they use Hosa Kannada, mean- 
ing New Canarese, the present current form, while they 
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refer to a Hale Kannada as existing in their dayd We 
have thus to distinguish three stages of the language — 
Purvada Hale Kannada, the former or Primitive Old 
Canarese,® Hale Kannada or Old Canarese, and Hosa Kan- 
nada, the new or modern Canarese, now current. Speaking 
in a very general waj’^, the first period may be said to 
terminate about the end of the seventh century ; the second 
extends from the eighth to the fourteenth century ; when, 
the third commences. Or, the final establishment of the 
Chalukya and Vijayanagar empires respectively correspond 
with the rise of Hale Kannada and Hosa Kannada. But 
these dates are not to be taken absolutely, and the periods 
in different parts of the Kannada region may be found to 
overlap or run into one another. The limits above assigned, 
however, seem also borne out by the characters used in 
inscriptions, which indicate a marked transition about the 
ninth and fifteenth centuries respectively in the shape of 
those letters which have undergone change. 

It would also appear that the chief impulse under which 
the language attracted the special attention of scholars to its 
systematic study and culture was coincident with the break 
up of the Ganga power that resulted from the capture of 
Talakadu by the Chdlas, who thence extended their conquests 
till possessed of Vengi, whence several of the most prominent 
Kannada authors derive their origin. The centre of literary 
activity, too, was apparently the Ganga principality formed 
under Chalukya supremacy, lying along the Tungabhadra to 
its union with the Krishna, of which Kurugod, still bearing 
that name, and PuHgere or Huligere, the modern Laksh- 
mesvar, were the chief cities, and embracing the present 
Dharvad and Bellary districts as far as Karnul. 

The earliest notices that have come to light of local author- 
ship are contained in the inscriptions of the Ganga kings, 
who ruled over the south of the Mysore country and adjacent 

^ The differeEt forms of these names are Pale Kannada or, by euphony, Pale 
Oannada, Hale Kannada or Hale Gannada, and Posa Kannada or Posa Gannada, 
Hosa Kannada or Hosa Gannada. 

^Viiks describes Purvada Hale Kannada as the language of Ranavasi, the 
ancient capital of the Kadamha Kings. 
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regions from about the end of the second century to fclie 
end of the ninth. Erom this source we get the following 
particulars : 

c. A,D. 240. MIdhava EAja wrote a treatise on the law of 
adoption {clattalm-sMrchimUeh-^^^ dattaka-sutra-vydhhya- 
praneid), 

c, 470. Avinita wrote a commentar^r^ on 15 cantos of the 
Kirdtdrjunzya ( Kirdtdjrjuniya-panchadam - mrgga - Ukdhdro ) . 
This celebrated poem by Bharavi is in 18 cantos, and in 
support of the above date there is independent testimony that 
he was already famous in the sixth century. 

Next, in an inscription of the Ch^ukya kings, we have 
mention of 

634. Ravikirtti, a poet whose fame equalled that of 
Kalidasa and Bharavi {kaintasHta-Kdliddsa-BJidravi-kirttih). 

Resorting now to the evidence derived from literature, we 
glean the following information. "Where actual or approxi- 
mate dates are given, it is believed that they may be relied 
on, but the time and place of those authors to whom no dates 
are assigned may require readjustment as our knowledge of 
the subject increases. A special difficulty in these investiga- 
tions has arisen from the variety of names which one author 
assumes or by which he was known. 

? 650. Samaxta Bhabra, named together with Kavipari- 
meshti and Pujyapada, invariably in this order, by Pampa, 
Ponna, Naya Sena, and several other old poets, as forming 
the earliest and most distinguished trio among the authors 
who preceded them. A Ohalukya inscription of the eleventh 
century speaks of Samanta Bhadra as famous for his practical 
skill. The following works are ascribed to him : — Bevdyama- 
stofm, Nydya-nmhapa-vdrttikdhnkdm^ Ukfydmtsdsana, Bhd- 
Bhd-zncmjari, Chintdmani-Uppan% Ashtasahasra-iippanL 

? 670. Kaviparimeshti, always, as above stated, mentioned 
between Samanta Bhadra and PfijyapMa. The name is no 
doubt a nom de plume^ and we shall find that the assumption 
of such names became a regular fashion among poets, and 
was carried to extravagant lengths. His real name has not 
been discovered, nor any account of his works. 
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690. PfijYAPiDA is specially known for kis skill in 
kihda sMra, or as a grammarian; but be is referred to as 
a poet along with tbe two preceding, as above described. 
A ChMukya inscription records a grant made in a.d. 729 to a 
pandit who had been his house-disciple. On this ground 
PujyapMa may be placed at the end of the seventh century. 
The following works are attributed to him: — Jainendra- 
nydmi Pdnini-sahddvatdra^ Kdrikd-wittiy Simisa-sangrahaf 
Sarvvdritha-siddhL 

788. AkalaNka, Akalanha Chandra^ is mentioned by 
Pampa, Ponna, and others, and is named in an old in- 
scri|)tioh as excelling in iarka sdstra. According to Wilson, 
he was a Jain from Sravana Belgola, who, at the date given, 
disputed with the Buddhists in the presence of Hemasitala, 
king of Kaiichi, and defeating them, procured their banish- 
ment to Kandy in Ceylon. Ponna styles him the jaya-vadi^ 
and Nagachandra states that at the radiance of the moon- 
light of his speech the Digambara ehakora rejoiced, and 
the lotus of opponent speakers shut up/^^ Kamalabhava, 
describing the effect of his eloquence, says itara-maia-'cddi- 
mmio-nayamm miigidudu. The following are said to be 
works by him : — Bevdgama - stotra - nydsa^ Framdna - ratna- 
pradipa. 

YidyInanda, Vddi Vidydnanda, mentioned by 

Kaya Sena. His period is not known. The following works 
bear his name : S lokmarttikdlankara^ Apta-mhndmsd-nydm. 

941. Pampa, Bampa^ Kmitdgimdrnamy Gum Bampa^ 
Purdna Km% BukmijammmiomanmoUamm Bmnsay SujanoU 
tamsa Hamm Mdjd, By these and other names is this dis- 
tinguished poet referred to, with whose publications a great 
impulse seems to have been given to the study of Kannada. 
As seen in my former account of him, he was born in a.d. 902, 
and was descended from a Brahman family of the Vengi 
country. But his father, from religious conviction, became 

^ Akalanlca-cliandra TaLk-ckan | 
clrikeyin dbavalise D%atnbara-s>i-bhavya | 
prakara-chakoram iiaiidudu | 
mukulitav ^yt anyavadi-vadaii^inbbdjam 1| 
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a Jaitia. Pampa wrote in what he calls “ the pith of the 
Kannada of Puligere^' {Pullgereya tlrula Kannadadol) , under 
the patronage of Ari Kesari, a prince of the Chalukya 
family, ruling over a lakh country called Jola. For 
his works the king rewarded him with a sdsam-agm- 
hdram in Dharma-uram,^ which he named Saram, His first 
work was the Adi Piirdiia, which he completed in a.d. 941 
ill three months. But his next and most celebrated work was 
the Tampa JBhdrata or Yikramdrjima-vijaya, which he wrote 
the same year in six months. There are also said to he by 
him LagJm Purdna, PdHmndiha Piirdna^ Paramdgama, 

A SAGA is named by Ponna and Kesi Eaja, the former 

of whom claims to be a hundredfold better as a Kannada poet 
{Kamiada-lzauteijol Amgangcm nurmmadi). Asaga and Agasa 
denote a washerman. There is said to be a VarddJiamdna- 
svdmi-Mvya by him. 

c, 950. JiNACHANDRA is mentioned by Ponna as a contempo- 
rary and the author of Pujyapdda-clumta, He is described 
as the equal of Akalanka and a new Samanta Bhadra. 

<?. 950. PoxxA, Honna, Ponniga, Ponnimayya^ Kavi-^cJialcra-^ 
mrttU Pbliayadzam-chalzravartti, ? S'dntUvanmnd. Such are 
the names by which he is referred to in literature, but his 
real name was Savana, Ktirulgala Savana, Sarvva JDei'a, 
? 8ama-mrmmd^ as given by himself in the S'dnti Purd7ia, 
From this and from Ranna’s work the following particulars 
have been obtained regarding him. In Pangunuru, a town 
of the Kamme desa,^ in the Vengi mandala, dwelt a Brahman 
named Kagamayya, of the Kaundin}m gotra. In his heart 
was born the Jina mata,’’ that is, he became a Jain. His 

1 If this be modern DbarmaYaram in the Beliary district, it would indicate the 
direction in which the J6|a territory lay. General Cunningham, too, in attempt- 
ing to allocate the kingdom of this name mentioned by Hwen Tsang, bas pointed 
out the existence of an old JOra near Karnul. 

There is a large class of Smarta and MddhTa Brahmans in Mysore called 
Kamme, hut they seem to have no knowledge of the origin of their name. They 
ail speak Kannada, except a few who use Teliigu. The Kannada Kamme are 
found chiefly in the eastern division ; the Vlcha or XIrcha Kamme in the south 
and east ; the Bahburu Kamme in the south and west. 

Pangunur might he the modem Punganur, capital of a Zamindari of the same 
name in Korth Arcot, just over the eastern border of Mysore ; but this would 
bring the limits of Yengi farther south than is generally supposed. 
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wife was Nagiyabbe, and they had two sons Mallapa and 
Ponnamayya, who became distinguished as ministers and 
generals under the ChMukya king Tailapa (reigned a.d. 973- 
997). But befoi’e this, on paroksha (or death) of their 
guru Jinachandra Deva, these two, in commemoration of the 
event, caused Ponniga to write a purana, which they published 
through all the world. This was the Sanii Fur ana, which 
its author styles the Piirdna-chuddmani. For his superiority 
over all other poets in command of both Kannada and 
Sakkada, he received the title of TJbhaya-kavi-chakravartti 
from the king Krishna^ (perhaps, though this is uncertain, 
the Eatta or Eashti’akuta king also knowm as Nirupama and 
AkMavarsha, ruling in a.b. 945). In Kannada poetry he was 
a hundredfold of Asaga, and in Sanskrit poetry a hundredfold 
of Kt^liddsa of old, while in arrangement (^rachana) he was 
fourfold both combined.^ He denounces the poets of the day 
as merely copying old works and proclaiming them as their 
own. Though they professed to write in three languages 
and a half,^ everything was stolen from others ; but through- 
out the realm of letters {akkarada rdjya) not a child could 
say this even in play of the Kavi-chakravartti.^ From these 
unstinted praises and the notices of him in other poets, there 
must be further writings by this author. But with regard 
to the Santi Purana, it appears that on the death of Mallapa, 
his daughter Attiyabbe, in commemoration of the event, and 

1 Bliiiyanada Kannada Sakkada ] 
kavigal sale sale sOle Savanang ittam I 
savivekam Ubliaya-kavi-cia,| 
kravartti-vesarain nijdliitoslinam Krislinam 11 

2 Ivannada-kaviteyol Asagan I 

gan nurmmadi-reklieg-aggalam Sakkadodol 1 

mnnulla Kalidasangam nurniina I 
di nalniadi raclianeyol Knrulgala Savanam 11 

® The reference probably is to the three and a half languages from which, ac- 
cording to Naga Yarmmd, all the other languages of the fifty-six countries of 
India are derived, namely, Samskrita, Prakrita, Apabhrams'a and Pais'aehika. 

^ Yeseyade puldn ketta pale-gabbaman avagaxn emmav endn ha | 
jisi perargg i’ttnd allade hahu-s'nitam emhinam ekkalavanam | 
posayipa kanimayippa samakattuva hinnanam ill adakke ran [ 
jisav erdegoUav igadina kahbiga-vandigai ondavindigal \\ 

Kddire pelva murii vare bhdshegalain perar-atthamam perar | 
madida-desiyam perara-hinnanamam perar- ojeyam tadam^l 
niaduva kalva kolva khalar ikkema kaubiga-gallar endn ku | 
s adisal dgad akkarada rdjyadol i kavi-chakxaYarttiyA {} 
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that the work he had caused to he written might not he lost 
to the world, had a thousand copies made at her own expense. 
Mallapa for his filial piety had been called ammana-bhakta, 
and she by this act perpetuated in the family the name of 
tcmde-hhakta, 

Chamunda EIya, author of the Chamunda-rdija^ 

purdm, Eanna^s patron bore this name, but whether he was 
the same person is not known. 

983. Ranxa, Kavi Ratna, Abhinam Kavi-chakmvurtfi^ is 
named by hTagachandra and Mangarasa. He was the author 
of the Ajita Tirthukam Purdna, in which he gives many 
particulars regarding himself and Ponna, who was a genera- 
tion before him. Ranna was of the Baleg^ra kula, that of 
the bangle-sellers, and was born in the year Saumya (a.d. 949) 
in Muduvalalu, a village of the Jambu-khandi Seventy, in 
the Belugare Five Hundred. This Belugare- (or Belugale) 
n^ was to the north of a stream flowing into the big 
river at Arekegatta, to the south of Taddavadi (most 
likely the reference is to Mudhol and the Jamkhandi jaghir 
ill the Belgaum district, where the Gutparba flows to the 
Krishna). His mother was Abbalabbe, his father Jana- 
vallabhendra, and he had three elder brothers. His guru 
was AjitasenachS-rya, and his lord was Chaiinda E&ya, His 
wives were Jakki and S§.nti, by whom he had a son Raya 
and a daughter Attiyabbe. 

The circumstances under which his work was written 
may be thus summarized. Of Mallapa and Ponnimayya 
(previously mentioned in the account of Ponna), the latter 
was treacherously attacked by Gomindira; but, without so 
much as disturbing the scarf he wore, he smote the invader 
and put an end to his pride. The victor then retired to 
the banks of the Kav^ri, and there went to Sura-loka, This 
looks as if he must have been seriously wounded. Mallapa, 
on the other hand, Apratima Malla, the protected by the 
Chalukyas,^^ lived to become a chief minister under Ahava 
Malla Deva (Satyasraya, who ruled a.d. 997-1008). He took 
to wife Kabbe, the daughter of IN^agiyabbe and Hdgamayya 
(these are also the names of his own father and mother), and 
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tliey liad five sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 
Gunda, gained a victory over Gonara, and thus did credit 
to his father. The two daughters, Attiyabbe and Guncla- 
mabbe, were given in marriage to Naga Deva, the son of 
Dalla, a favourite minister of the king^s ; and Attiyabbe 
bore a son called Paduvala Taila-ITaga Deva, surnamed 
^^Haivatsa E^ja, Morata Malla, bee at the lotus-feet of 
A-hava Malla Deva,’^ distinguished himself in the Komara 
war (or war with the Komaras), rushing like a lion upon 
these people of another faith {amja mata). The King, who 
was a witness of his bravery, made him a chamiqxitii and 
in a subsequent battle he defeated the army of Panchala ; 
and also, by command of Ballaha, pursued after Mallama 
from Karahata. Thus, having gained great gloiy, he went 
to Sivra-loka, 

Then Gundamabbe, thinking within herself that the fate 
of a woman is either to follow her lord or to take Jina<Wishe, 
came to Attiyabbe, and with folded hands said, You have 
a brave and distinguished son. You remain. I beg leave 
to go with Yaga Deva.^^ Thus having besought her, she 
embraced her husband and was consumed in his funeral 
fire.^ This, her faithfulness, is worthy of celebration, and 
her observance of the rite was a glory to the Mah^sati 
Gundamabbe. The Apsaras were filled with disappointment 
to lose so handsome a man, and the pair were in mrvd7ia 
loka. 

Attiyabbe then said to herself, My younger sister in 
one moment passed through the fire to her lord. I, being 
the elder, must for many days consume in the fire of hard- 
ship and fasting.^' Thus fasting, the protection of her 
ofispring, and giving of charity preserved her alive, and 
she acquired the fame that no one in the world was equal 
to the mother of Padavala Tailapa, the Nurmmadi Taila. 
She made 1500 Jina images of gold and jewels, and for 

^ I am not aware that the practice of among the Jains has been noticed 
before, though religious suicide, salUkhma as it was called, was common enough, 
as shown in the inscriptions at S'raYana Belgola I published in the Indian 
Antiquary^ vol. ii. pp. 265, 322. 
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each of them bells, shrines, golden lamps, 'splendid robes, 
and rich triumphal arches. Her son Padavala Taila, also 
called Anniga Deva, was instructed in all wisdom by Ifemi- 
chandra Muni, his disciple K&.nurggana Tilaka, and the 
learned Ayyanayya; and rose to be a commander of the 
Emperor’s army. 

It was by desire of Attiyabbe, whom he calls Dana-chin- 
tamani, that Eanna wrote this poem, which he styles the 
PiDmm-tilaka^ his ambition being that it should endure as 
long as the Adi Parana and the S^nti Parana. As among 
kings, Taila was a help to the independent emperor Raiia 
Jaya, so among poets was Kavi Patna a help to poetry. 
Being an emperor in the empire of poetry, he received 
the name of Kavi-chakravartti Panna. Among numerous 
other praises of Pampa and of Ponniga, he says : — Through 
the fortunate poet Pampa was the glory of the language 
spread abroad, and shining with his qualities none are 
superior to TJbhaya-kavi-chakravartti and .Abhinava Kavi- 
chakravartti. Among poets the two former are the most 
meritorious, the two latter the most successful; two of 
them only are fortunate — Kavit^gunarnava and Kavi Patna. 
The Adi Parana and the Ajita Parana being composed by 
them, the flag of the Dvija-Yamsa (Brahmans) and the flag 
of the Vaisyas were Pampa and Patna, As Pampa and 
Ponniga were honoured in the . . , Pajya,^ so was Kavi 
Patna, the TJbhaya-kavi, in the Chanukya Pajya. Like 
the accepted dictum of the Jainendra and the dictum of 
the Sahddnmdsanay being well versed in both grammars, were 
the words of Kavi Patna celebrated. The three histories he 
wrote were like the three jewels, namely, Parakirdma-charita^ 
Chakres vara - charitay and Ajita - Urthei vara - charitaP ■ The 
latter concludes with the announcement that it was finished 
in &ka 919, the year Vi jay a. 

a 990, Hemichandea, Kmirdja-kimjara, The exact date 

i It is a great disappointment that I cannot supply tliis name, wliicli it would 
have been of the highest interest to clearly know. The word in the MS. occurs 
at the end of a leaf, and is unfortunately broken off. Every endeavour to get 
another copy has been unsuccessful. 
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of this author is not known, hut he is probabty to be identified 
with the tutor of Taila, mentioned above by Eanna. Man- 
garasa calls him Angika Nemi, niidi mentions his poem — the 
Lilavatiydi Sringdra Kdvya, The poetry is of a high order, 
but the work fully maintains the profession of its erotic 
character. The author praises Samanta Bhadra, Akalanka, 
Pujyapada^ and Eanna. The hero and the heroine of his 
romance are prince Kandarpa Deva and the princess Lilavati. 
The former belonged to Jayantipura, an old name of Bana- 
vasi. 

Gtajankusa, named by hTaya Sena, and Gajaga, named 

by Eesi Eaj4, may be the same. 

1060-88. Bilhana was mdydpaU at Kalyana to the 
Chalukya king Vikrama, who reigned a.d. 1076-1127. He 
wrote the Vikramdnka Deva Charita or Vihramdnha Kdvya^^^ 
a poem recounting the adventures of his patron, finished 
about A.n. 1085. The following are also said to be works 
of this author : Paiichdkikhd, Rdmacharitu or Rdmastuti, and 
? Akmkdrasdstra, 

Gunabhadra is mentioned by NIga Yarmma. He 

was the author of TJitara Purdna. 

c. 1070, Gunachakdra is mentioned by hfaya Sena, who 
says that his feet were worshipped by the King Bhuvanaika 
Malla (reigned a.d. 1069-1076). The works said to be his 
are, Pdrsvdbhyudaya and Mdghanandikvara. 

— — Gunakandx referred to by Kesi Eaja may be the 
same as one of the preceding. 

Hartpala is quoted by Kaga Yarmma and Bhatta- 
kalanka, Nothing more is known of him. 

€. 1070. Guinea Yarmma, is praised by Naya Sena; N^a 
Yarmma styles him Bhumnaika Vira^ a name befitting a 
warrior rather than a poet ; Kesi Eaja describes him as the 
author of a SarkmmcL The title Bhuvanaika Yira seems to 
identify him with TJday Mitya (also the name of an author), 
the Ganga prince who was the chief minister and a successful 

1 This is the only instance in which Kayiparimeshti is not named between 
Samanta Bhadra and Pujyapada. 

- Published at Bombay. 
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general under the Ohalukya king Bhuvanaika Malla (a.d. 
1069-1076), and subsequently governor of the Banavase 
Twelve Thousand. The celebrated Jain temple of the Gangas 
at Lakshmesvar was probably erected by him. Other works 
by this author are Pmhioadanta Purdna^ Bemohamlra- 
prahha-dotra, 

1115. Naya Sen-a is named by Naga Yarmma in one of 
his sutras. He describes himself as Pigambara dasa, and was 
the author of Bharmmdmrita^ which he styles the Kmya~ 
ratna. He wrote it at Mulugunda (perhaps the present 
Mulgund in the DharwM district), and finished it in Saka 
1037, the year Nandana. Extracts have already been given 
from him showing that he was an advocate for purism in the 
use of Xannada. The following is the testimony he bears to 
his predecessors ; 

Asagana desi Ponnana mahonnati-vetta hedangu Pampan ond | 
asadrisamapp apurvva rasa-bhava Grajankiisan o].pu-vettu-ran | 
jisuva sad-arttha-drishti Guna-varmmana jan Xavi Eatnan oje so | 
bhise nelas ikke dliaruni manam gole mat-krityol nirantaram 1| 

Asaga’s style, Ponna^s majestic skill, Pampa’s unequalled taste, 
Gajankusa’s depth of meaning, Guna Yarmma’s knowledge, Xavi 
Eatna’s manner— may all these be ever united in my poem, 

Samba VARiviMi mentioned in IsT^ga VarmmS,, and 

Sankha VarhmI mentioned elsewhere, are probably the 
same person, the letters Ich and h being easily mistaken for 
on e another. Beyond the names nothing more is known. 

c. 1070-1120. Ndga Varmmdy Kam Pdjdi Kmirdtja^-SaniBa^ 
is the earliest grammarian of the Xannada language whose 
works have come down to us. He was descended from a 
Brahman family of the Xaundinya gotra, residing at the city 
of Vengi in the Vengi country, and was the first-born son of 
Vennamayya and Pdlakabbe or Pdtikabbe. He was ewidently 
a Jaina, but would seem to have written under some Saiva 
influence. From his quotations he was probably contempo- 
rary with Guna Varmm^ and Naya Sena, and the date of the 
latter we know. Shortly before this period, or in a.d. 1063, 
Eajendra Chola had obtained possession of the Eastern 
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Ohalukya kingdom of Tengi. But tke word Chola is 
only once used by Naga Yarmmsi. On tbe otlier hand^ bis 
sympathies seem to be with the Western Ghiliikya and 
Ganga kings, whose names he freely introduces into the 
examples under his rules. He may therefore have left Vengi 
on becoming a Jain, and gone to the Western ChMukya 
territories, in which, as we have seen, there was great literary 
activity in the Kannada language, especially in the Ganga 
principality connected with Puligere; but there is no certain 
information as to his movements. 

His works, so far as known, are the following : — Kavyava'- 
Jokana, Ohhando’mhiidM, Karnataka Bhdshd Bhu^hanay Vastu 
Kosa, and Kddambari, The first is a work on rhetoric and 
Kannada metrical composition. It is written in Kannada 
verse and consists of five adhikaranas. Unfortunately all 
efforts have hitherto proved unavailing to prociire a com- 
plete MS. of this interesting and important work.^ The 
Chhando^ mhiidhi is the only work there is on Kannada 
chhandas or prosody.^ It is also written in Kannada, in 
the form of verses addressed by JST^ga Varmma to his wife, 
the verses being so composed as themselves to furnish 
examples of the rules to be illustrated. The author pro- 
fesses to have taken as his guide the sutras of Pingala, 
who is an authority for Sanskrit prosody. He appears, 
however, also to have followed another Pingala, the author 
of sutras for PrM?:rit prosody. But though these formed 
his guides, the arrangement and much of the nomenclature 
of his work is his own, which also, unlike theirs, is metrical. 
The Bhdslid Bhushana is a Karnataka vyakarana or grammar, 
the oldest extant.® It is in Sanskrit sutras, accompanied with 
a vritti or commentary by the author, with examples. The 
Vastu Kosa is a Saihskrita-Karnata nighantu or dictionary, 
composed in many artificial metres. In its compilation he 
states that he has made use of Vararuchi, HaMyudha, Sas- 

^ The ArthalanMram, the 3nd praharana of the 3rd adhikamna, has been 
published at Mysore. 

Published at Mangalore. 

^ I have this in the press, nearly ready for issue. 
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vata, Amara KOsa, and other works. It will be noticed that 
he does not name Hemachandra, who died in a.:d. 1172. 
The KddamhaH is a literal rendering into Kannada of Bana’s 
celebrated romance of the same name in Sanskrit. 

c, 1120. Baisa was the author of the Sri-Sarsha-charUa, 
a life of Harsha-varddhana of Thanesar, who came to the 
throne 1088. Simiano Bhia, described as a poet, whose 
daughter was the mother of Kesi ESja, may have been 
the same person. 

Mallikahjxjna, the father of Kesi Eaja and a poet. 

He is said to be the author of ChMra kathe, the adventures 
of two princes, Somasekhara and Chitras^khara, in the 
disguise of robbers. 

Kumijdendu is mentioned by Devachandra as having 

written a KimiuUnclu Bdmdijam, 

Maghanandi is stated by Eamalabhava, whose guru 

he was, to have been Kumud^ndu’s disciple, and by Deva- 
chandra to have written a story of Eama. There is a Ba- 
ddrtha-sdm by an author of this name. 

Balachandra was the guru of Kagachandra, and 

a story about him in Eamalabhava is given below. His 
works are said to be Tatm-ratm-dipikd, Prdhhritaka-traya- 
vyakhijana. 

1168. NIchi EajI was the author of NdcMrdji, a com- 
mentary in Eannada on the Amara Eosa. His date is based 
on an inscription. 

c, 1170. EAgachanbra, AbMnam Fmipa^ the author of 
the RdmaeJiandra-charita^^purdfia, known as the Pampa 
Rdmdyam} of MalUndiJm-purdna, and of a little treatise 
on morals called Jimmunitamyd, with which words each 
stanza concludes. Eo particulars are given by him of his 
personal history, but he praises Samanta Bhadra, Eavi- 
parimeshti, PujyapMa, and Akalanka Chandra. Also Eampa, 
Ponna, and Eanna, naming the pur ana written by each. 
The main guide to his period is that his guru was Bala- 
chandra muni. Of a muni of this name Eamalabhava 

VPublislied at Bangalore. 


appearance in this locality of the characteristic alluvial 
deposit of the Punjab rivers/^ ^ 

We need not pursue in detail the varying courses of the 
rivers of the Punjab, but we have an unexpected contribu- 
tion towards the fixation of the ancient nidm of the Vedic 
Aryans in their reproduction of the term ^^Sapta Sindhu/^ 
a name which Sir H. Pawlinson has shown primarily be- 
longed to the seven head-streams of the Oxus. His obser- 
vations on this subject were first published in the Qtmrterhj 
EevleiOy and are reproduced below in his own words : — > 

«fThe (Puranic) fable described the rivers flowing from 
Meru as seven, three to the east, three to the west, and 
one to the south ; and this version also had its parallel in the 
popular geography of Pamir, for the region of the Upper 
Oxus was known to the Iranian division of the Aryan race 
from the earliest times — as late at any rate as the eleventh 
century of Christ— by the name of the country of ^ the 
Seven Eivers/ The evidence on this point is direct and 
incontestable. In the first chapter of the ^ Vendidad,^ which, 
as is well known, contains a geographical summary of the 
primitive settlements of the Iranian race, there is the follow- 
ing passage The fifteenth place, the fifteenth excellent 
country, which I, who am Ormazd, have created, is the 
country of the Hapta Hindu, or the Seven Rivers,’’ from 
the eastern river to the western river;’ and that this country 
of the Seven Rivers refers to the head-streams of the Oxus 
rather than to the head-streams of the Indus, as has 
been hitherto supposed, is proved not only by the general 
order and distribution of the geographical list, but by the 
direct evidence of a very competent authority, the famous 
Abu Rihan El-Biruni, who says that even in his day (about 
A.B, 1020) the same old title survived among the Zoroastrian 
population of the province. ^ In the same way,’ he observes, 
‘that at this place (below Multan) they call the united 
streams (of the Indus) “the Five Rivers” (modern Penj-dh)^^ 

^ Calcutta Eeview, 1857, vol. lx. p. 323. 

- The following is the substance of the Persian text : — 

“In the same way as at this place (the head of the delta of the Indus — the 


so the seyeral streams which flow from the northern side 
of the same mountains are called, when they unite near 
Termid and form the river of Balkh, the Seven Rivers/’ 
The Magians {Le, Zoroastrians), indeed, of Sughd make no 
distinction between these several rivers, but call the united 
waters Saba Sind^ (ie, the seven Sinds or rivers) / 

Now it is a remarkable point in the repetitions of these 
sacred sevens that the Yedic Aryans insisted upon reviving 
the traditional number in the inappropriate instance of the 
regions of the Five-rivers ” in India. There were five big 
streams only in the locality embraced in the new term ; but 
between the Indus and the Sutlaj they could always complete 
the number by adding smaller affluents or lower branches of 
combined streams, which latter were confessedly called by new 
names ; but it is singular that they could never, even to 
their own comprehensions, satisfactoril}?' make-up the sacred 
seven, without the aid of the comparatively insignificant 
Saraswati.^ It is true that if we are to suppose that they 
recognized the Suhan (No. 10) as one of the seven rivers, 
the difficulty in completing the full tale would be lessened. 
But, as has been already observed, the Saras wati never could 
have been the mighty river ” they were pleased to call it,*^ 
or in any way entitled to rank in importance with the Indus 
or the more proximate 100 channelled Sutlaj/’ 

Sind Sdpar) tluBj coll the collected rivers JPanj-izcfd, * five rivers,’ so the rivers 
fiowing from the northern side of these same mountains, when they unite near 
Turmuz and form the river of Balkh are called ^ the seven rivers,’ and the fire- 
worshippers (majiis) of Soghd make no distinction, hut call them all the ‘ seven 
rivers.’.' ■ . ■ ■ 

‘‘The river Sarsut (Sarsuti) falls into the sea to the east of Soranfit. . . . 
There is a river which lies between the Sarsut and the Ganges. It comes from 
the city of Turmuz [Thaneswar?] and the eastern hills ; it has a south-westerly 
course, till it falls into the sea near Bahrfich, about sixty yojanas to the east o'f 
Somnkt.” — The Jkm’i-ut-Tawarikh of Bashid-ud-din, epitomizing Alhirdm 
The date of the latter is about a.i>. 1020, that of the former 1310 a.d. 
Elliot’s Historians, vol. i. p. 49. 

^ Alhirdni wrote in Arabic, though his copyist Eashid-ud-din wrote in Persian. 
Elliot’s Historians, vol. i. : 

2 England and Eussia in the East, hW Sir H. C. Eawlinson, Murray, 1875. 

^ ® Wilson, E.y. j. p, 88, and c, and vol. ii. p. 320, “ The seven great 
rivers,” etc. In vol. iii. j). o06, Saraswatt is sipoken of as “having seven sisters,” 
and in yol. iv. p 100, she is addressed ai the 7th (stream) Sarasmtid^ 

^ Wilson, R.V. vol. i. p. 10. InVpi iv. p. 191, “ to her who is the most 
mighty of rivers, who is both ill' heaven M earth,”. , . the note adds, “as a 
goddess or as a river.” 1 
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relates that the prince Simhana, though he had Yinayendu- 
brati for his tutor, was as great a fool as an elephant {hasti- 
mirkJmn) and puffed up with pride: yet he was compelled 
publicly to do obeisance to Balachandra muni. Taking this 
Simhana to be the prince of that name among the Yadava 
kings of Devagiri, who came to the throne in a.d. 1210, and 
the muni to be the one named in a grant made twenty years 
earlier to a disciple, the date given in the margin has been 
assumed. That it is not far out is further proved by K&ga- 
Chandra’s mention as a contemporary of Sruta Kirtti, who, 
it will be seen below, was guru to Aggala. Of our author, 
Earnaparya says : — In writing poems Ponna may almost 
compare with Nava Pampa, and no one before or after has 
excelled these. Though later in date {aclycdara) , yet being 
praised as master (<:/(9f(0) of the oldest poets, great was the 
fame that N^achandra obtained.” Devachandra says : — 
“Among those who have written Sanskrit and Kannada 
poems, N^gachandra was eminent for his skill.” 

c, 1170. Sruta Kirtti was Aggala’s guru. Nagachandra 
says that “ he cut off the wings of his opponents with the 
mjM vdcla weapon, in the same manner as Devendra smote 
off the wings of the mountains.” Also that he was the 
author of a Rdgham-Pmidaviya. 

G, 1175. YiraisANDI is named in Nagachandra. A work 
called Chandrapmhlm-lidvyamdld is ascribed to him. 

1189. Aggala, Argala JDeva^ was the author of Chandra- 
prabha Piirdna, which he finished in Saka 1111, the year 
Saumya. He was of the Mfila-sangha, Desi-gana, Pustaka- 
gachcha, and Kunclakundanvaya. His father was Santisa 
and his mother Yachambika. He specially invokes Sri 
Ohandraprabha of Niiigalesvarapura and Sruta Kirtti muni, 
apparently his guru; and styles himself Ubhaya-kavitd- 
m§dradhan (skilled in both poetries). In regard to his 
work, which he designates the Kriti-ratna, he says : — 

Eayadim Tampan oraldu nirnimisida Ponnam pritiyim pelda bha ] 
ktiyim a Eatna-kavisvaram sameda tat-kavya-trayakkam Jaga | 
trayamuni mum beleyagi poyt ene balikk am pelda Chandraprabho j 
daya vistari yenippa kavyav id amulyatvakke pakk agade jj 
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Tliat wliicli Pampa beautifully composed, and Ponna told with 
affection, and Katna kayi related with, devotion— tliose three poems 
beforehand absorbed the value of the three worlds : the Chandra- 
prahMdaya which I have afterwards written, must it not then 
remain invaluable ? 

As an Aggala LiJdvati is mentioned in other works, it 
would appear that he must have written a poem of this 
name also. 

Chandrabhatta is named by Kesi Eaja. 

Manasua mentioned in Kesi EajA is perhaps iden- 
tical with Chittaja mentioned in the following lines of 
the Kcmjihvdhandhanay a work. of the 16th century by Isvara, 
who calls himself the Ahhinma K^ki Rdjd : — 

Pampanam | 

Chittaja-Mgavarmma-sudhiyam kavi Kesava-hanna-mukhyaram \ 
chittadol ittu pejve kritiyam vibudhar mana-mechchutirppanam 1| 
Keeping in mind Pampa, Chittaja, the learned Kdga Yarmma, 
the poet Kesava, the distinguished Eanna, I will write a poem 
pleasing to the wise.” 

Sri Yijaya, also mentioned by Kesi 

c, 1160-1200 Kesi RajI, Kdmva, author of the Sahdama- 
nidcuyam^ the oldest grammar of the language written in 
Kannada itself.^ He was a Jain and quotes from Gajaga, 
Gunanandi, Manasija, Asaga, Chandrabhatta, Guna-varmma, 
Srtvijaya, Honna and Hampa.’’ His father was Mallikarjuna, 
and his mother the daughter of the poet Sumano-Bana. He 
styles himself Yddavadmtak-dekdrya, achari of the Yadava 
army, or, as we might say, chaplain to the forces. The 
period of the Yadava kings of Devagiri extends from a.b. 1188 
to A.B. 1312. On the other hand, in the Basava Purana, 
finished in a.b. 1369, a K^si RajA is described as a devoted 
Saiva at Kalyana in the time of Bijjala, and of Basava the 
founder of the Bingayit sect about a.b. 1165. Our author 
indeed is claimed by the Ling^yits and mentioned with 
special approval by subsequent writers of that sect. He may 
therefore possibly have embraced the new faith, but there 

^ Published at Mangalore and Bangalore. 
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is no trace of it in this work. From inscriptions we learn 
that there was a K^sava or Kesi Raja, descended from a 
Brahman family of the Bharadv&,ja-gotra, who came to be 
Herggade Danclanayaka of the Banavase Twelve Thousand 
under the Xing Bijjala, and held that office down to a.i:). 
1160 at least. Moreover, in making a gift to a temple in a.d, 
1157, he was at the unusual pains of providing for 

learned men to teach Kannada letters. 
l^^hether these several persons of this name w-ere identical 
with the author is not clear. The Sabdamcmidarpana is in 
verse, and gives the following as the names of his other 
works : — Gh6la-p6dalm-dfiaHta, Biibliadrd-liarana, Pmhodha- 
clumdra, Kirata, No one of these has been obtained as yet. 

— — BajStdhu Varmma is mentioned by Mangarasa, He 
was the author of Hanmmsdbhyicdajfa and Jiva-sambodhane, 
— — Janna, Jannugci^ Jandrddana, is praised by Kamala- 
bhava and by Mangarasa, the latter of whom states that he 
wrote the Amntandtha-charita, 

0. 1200. Kamalabhava, the author of a SdnUm Purdna, 
not to be confounded with Ponna’s work of like name, wffiich 
is in twelve ahasas, whereas the present one is in sixteen. 
Kamalabhava has the appearance of being an assumed name. 
He was of the DSsi-gana, the Pustaka-gachcha and Konda- 
kundanvaya. His guru was M&,ghanandi. As he mentions 
Aggala and also relates the story above given (under Naga- 
chandra) of how the prince Simhana was forced to reverence 
BMachandra muni, his period would be about A.n. 1200. He 
praises Samanta Bhadra, Kaviparimeshti, and PhjyapMa ; 
and thus eulogizies his predecessors ; 

Jina-samaya-prakasa-krita sat-kavi Hampana pempii-vctta Hon j 
nana kaYi-Kagacliandrana negalteya-Bannana sanda-Bandhn-va j 
rmmana budha-Kemichandrana Jagan-nuta-Jannana ranj ip- Aggala [ 
yyana kriti-saundari-subhagam avagam irkke madiya kavyadol \\ 
Those luminaries of the Jina congregation, the true poet Hanipa, 
the famous Honna, the poet Kagachandra, the celebrated Eanna, 
the great Bandhu-Yarmma, the learned Kemichandra, the world- 
praised Janna, the renowned Aggaja — may the beauties of all their 
poems for ever dwell in mine.” 

VOL. XV. — [new series. 1 
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c , 1220. KaknafIrta, Kannapay Karnama^ Kama-trirmmA, 
was tlie aiitbor of Niminatha and is mentioned as 

siicli hj Mangarasa. He wrote under the patronage of 
Govarddhana, king of Kilekila-durga (apparently ^ in the 
Kolhapur country), and a deToted adherent of the Sravaka 
dharmma, for his son Yijayaditya. The latter's younger 
brother Lakshmana having expressed a wish that some one 
should relate the history of K^mi Jinendra, our author 
undertook it, also including therein the Hari-vaiiisa and the 
Kuru-vaiiisa." His praise of Kagachandra or Nava Pampa 
has already been quoted. 

c. 1225. Maxgarasa, Manga Pd/d, the author of a Sari- 
mma or Nemi-JinMa-sangai% in which he describes himself 
as the son of Vijay&ndra Raj^, prabhu of Kalluhalli. His 
notices of former authors are especially valuable from his 
giving names of their works. The following poets are men- 
tioned by him as having written Sannada cham^yU'-li'avyaSy 
namely, Pampa, Guna-varmm&, Jannuga, Hanna, Ponna, 
Nagachandra, Kannapa, Angika N^mi, and Bandhu-varmma, 
The following works are also attributed to him : Manmatha- 
charitra, Samgaktva-haumiidi^ and Karndta-Sahda-mangarL 
This last may have been used by Devottama for hisNdnartha- 
ratndkam. 

c. 1250-1300. Hudra, Budra Bhatta Jaganndtha-vijaya^ 
consisting of stories about Krishna. This appears to be one 
of the earliest Brahmanical compositions in the Kannada 
language. The author names as his predecessors, Sankha- 
varmma, Santi-varmma, Guna-varmma, Manasija, Karnama, 
Pampa, Ohandrabhatta, Ponna-mayya and Gajankusa, He 
perhaps also wrote a EoBakdlikd and a Viraktara-kdvya. 

Amrita-kaistdi was the author of Bhanmntari- 

nighantu or Akdrddi-nigJmntiiy a dictionary of medical terms : 
also of a work on composition. 

1300, SIlva wrote the Basaraindkarciy a Kannada work 
on dramatic composition. He refers, as his authorities, to 
Amrita-nandi, Hudra Bhatta, Vidyanatha, Hemachandra, 
Naga Varmma, Kavi K^ma, IJdayaditya, Ganesvara and 
others. 
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From tills period, the Jains, who had hitherto possessed 
the field almost entirely to themselves, appear only now and 
then among Kannada authors, their place being taken by 
Lin g%it writers until a.d. 1508, when Brahmanical works 
make their appearance with the Kannada translation of the 
Maha Bharata. It is not the object of this article to pursue 
the subject into these more modern times, regarding which 
information already exists. But to complete our survey of 
Jaina writers, the few who published works after this time 
may here be added. 

1398. Abhinava Manga Baja, author of the Manga-Raja- 
nlghantu or Kam-Mangabhidana^ a valuable dictionary in 
Kannada verse, on the plan of the Amara Kosa, giving the 
Kannada meanings of Sanskrit words commonly used in the 
language. It is dated Saka 1320, the year Bahudhanya. 
The author seems to have been of the Kanne (PKamme) 
kula and Yisv^mitra gotra. He wrote under Timmarya 
Ptamarasa, and by the blessing of Sasipura Somesa. He pro- 
fesses to copy K%a Yarmma^s nighantu, and styles himself 
Abhinava BMasarasvatl Manga Baj^, and Balustrade Manga 
Baja. Another work called Chintamani-pratipada is said to 
be by him. 

Abhinava Yadi YidyAnanda was not an original 

author, but made a collection of extracts from the old poets, 
called Kdvya 8ara^ so arranged as to illustrate the several 
sentiments of poetry. His date is unknown, but he may 
belong to the sixteenth century. 

? 1550. Dev6ttama, author of Nmi&rtha-ratnaharai a 
Saihskrita-Karntta vocabulary, based upon Ktga Yarmma’s 
Abhidhanartha and (? Mangarasa^s) Sabdamanjari. He was 
of the dvija vaihsa. 

Devachandea, Demchandm Bmja, Vihudhendu, the 

author of Edmakathdvatdra and. ot MdjdmU-kat he. He may 
be identical with the preceding or a totally different person 
living at quite another period, whether ancient or modern. 
In the first work he states that he kept Abhinava Pampa's 
poem before him as a guide, and gives some information 
about former Jain writers of the Bamayana story, among 
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whom he names Chamuiada Eaya, Nagachandra, M4gha- 
nandi, Kumudendu, and ISTaya Sena. 

Yeitti-vilAsAj author of Sdstra-sdra and Dharmma« 

parikshc. His date is quite unknown. 

1604. BhattIkalanka Deva, author of the Karnataka 
Sabdanusasana, an exhaustive grammar of the language in 
Sanskrit after the manner of Paiiini, with a voluminous 
commentary called Bhdshd-manjm% and a further commeii- 
tary thereon called Manjari-maharanda^ the whole after the 
manner of the Mahabhashya.^ The last commentary is dated 
in A.n. 1604, and both the original shtras and the two glosses 
are by Bhattakalanka, but whether all by the same person, or 
by writers of the same name belonging to different periods, 
is not yet sufficiently determined. There are not wanting 
reasons for assigning the sutras to an earlier date than the 
twelfth century. To a Bhattakalanka are also ascribed 
AsJitdsUi, PratishfM-kalpa and BdjamrttikdlcmMra, 

This resuscitation, as it were, of long-forgotten and 
neglected authors, brings to notice a noble array of in- 
digenous writers, striving in the true spirit of scholars to 
outvie one another in embellishing their native language 
and in purging it from the admixture of foreign elements, an 
adulteration to which the ignorance and carelessness of im- 
mature students rendered them only too prone. But while 
the discovery of this large body of literature cannot but 
raise in estimation a language so well capable from its own 
resources of serving as a vehicle for every variety of thought, 
it must not be hastily concluded that no literary effort was 
put forth in an earlier phase of it. For one form which 
the persecutions under Kumarila Bhatta, and later under 
SankarAch^rya in the eighth century, took, was the destruc- 
tion of Buddhist and Jain literature. It was on the occasion 
of Sankara's casting such works into the TungabhadrA that, 
so the story goes, one book persisted in floating on the waters 
and could not be made to sink. This was the Amara Kom^ 
which was in consequence rescued from destruction and 
suffered to live. 


^ I have this great work on Kannada nearly ready for the press. 
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Art. XII. — On Two Questions of Jaimiese ArcJmoIogy, By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, M.R.A.S. 

The main interest of the world^s history centres so indisput- 
ably in the doings of the Aryan and Semitic races, that eyen 
those whose attention has been chiefly devoted to other areas 
of human development cannot but concur in the judgment 
which assigns to the object of their studies a secondary place. 
At the same time, the second place, and even the third, has a 
claim to some hearing ; and if we grant (as we are bound to 
do) the second place to China as the intellectual, and to some 
extent the political leader of Eastern Asia, the third place 
will perhaps be allowed to belong to Japan. Pending the 
settlement of the disputed Accadian question, Japanese litera- 
ture takes us back many centuries further than the oldest 
documents of the Mongols, Mantchus, Turks, Finns, or 
any other nation of the Altaic stock ; and, as the Archaic 
Japanese language may, on account of its superior antiquity, 
lay claim to the title of the Sanskrit of the Altaic tongues, 
so, also, is it to be presumed that the early Japanese civiliza- 
tion and religion present us with the most original features 
of Altaic thought and life. 

Clearly to define the nature, the date, and the authority 
of the sources of our knowledge of Japanese mythology and 
early history is therefore a point of prime importance to 
sound Altaic scholarship ; and the present writer having for 
some years past made a special study of those sources, and 
having arrived at conclusions which differ considerably from 
others recently published in Europe, and notably from those 
contained in some of the Communications made by Mons. 
Leon de Eosny to the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres of Paris, room may perhaps be found in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for a brief statement of his 
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views, w^Mcli are also those of the other few English students 
resident in Japan w^ho have occupied themselves with the 
Archaic literature of the country. In such a paper, of which 
controversy is the raison d'Mre, it is very difficult altogether 
to avoid a controversial tone. But if any of the judgments 
expressed should be thought harsh, it must he remembered 
that they are in no way personally directed against the 
versatile scholar whose opinions are criticized, but only 
against those opinions themselves. Indeed the difficulties 
which bar the approach to a competent knowledge of any 
Japanese subject are so keenly felt even by those whom 
residence in Japan naturally surrounds with facilities of 
every kind, that they cannot but admire the pluck which 
leads a small band of home students to face those difficulties 
almost unaided. In the last resort, however, opinions on 
Japanese archmology, as on other matters, must be judged, 
not by a comparative but by an absolute standard— the 
standard of evidence. The object of the present paper is 
to discuss the evidence forthcoming on two points, viz. L 
the documentary sources of our knowledge of Archaic Japan ; 
and 11. the so-called Divine Characters,’^ which are said 
to have been used by the Japanese before the introduction of 
the Chinese ideographic writing. 

Japanese archeology offers other interesting points on 
which various unfounded assertions have been made by 
several writers both of the present and of the past genera- 
tion. This is notably the case with the old mythology of 
Japan, known by the name of Shinto. But as even the most 
succinct exposition of the mixed nature of this mythology, of 
which it has been vainly endeavoured to make one consistent 
system, would occupy too much space in this Journal, those 
who may be desirous of seeing the subject discussed at 
sufficient length are referred to the ‘^Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan,” and especially to an elaborate 
essay by Mr. Ernest Satow, printed in vol. iii. part i. of those 
“ Transactions,” and to the Supplement to vol. x., containing 
a full literal translation of the by the present 

writer, preceded by an Introduction in which a general 
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account is given of the religious and social features of Japan 
during the Archaic period. The documents forming the 
sources of our knowledge of Japanese antiquity and the 
written characters in which those documents are composed 
will therefore alone here be adverted to. 

I.— ‘ThE’ Sources of our Knowledge of Japanese 
Antiquity. 

The authentic literary sources of our knowledge of Japanese 
antiquity are three in number, viz. I. the histories entitled 
Ko-ji-M'' and Wihon-gi’’ (ie. ''Records of Ancient 
Matters’" and "Chronicles of Japan” — the Chinese characters 
. are ^ and Q ffl), which date respectively from the 
years 712 and 720 of the Christian era; II. the poems of 
the " Mcm-yb-shiu ” ((Le. " Collection of a Myriad Leaves ” — 
^ the exact date of whose compilation is not known, 
but is referred by the best native authorities to the reign of 
the Emperor Sho-mu, who died a.d. 756; III. the "Ahr/z'o” 
(fft M) Rituals used in the Shinto worship, of which the 
earliest extant collection dates from a.d. 927, but for some 
of which an antiquity greater by three centuries is with 
apparent reason claimed. Of all these works there exist 
critical editions and commentaries by the best known of 
the Japanese literati ; and European investigators feel satis- 
fied that the works are authentic, le. that they date from 
the periods to which they are respectively ascribed. European 
investigators in Japan are indeed not at all disposed to accept 
the so-called history of the early Japanese emperors which 
the Midi ^yNihon-gi^ and which has 

hitherto often been quoted as a more or less genuine nar- 
rative of facts from the year 660 b.c. downwards. On the 
contrary, they incline to fix the highest limit of reliable 
Japanese history at about the year 400 after Christ, i,e, a 
thousand years later than the date claimed by the modern 
Japanese.^ 

^ How little reliance can be placed on tbe assertions of tbe Japanese historians 
with regard to periods preyious to 400 B.c. is instanced by the fact that the 
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That, howeTer, is another question. We ha¥e here to do 
not with the history itself, but with its sources. Mons. de 
Eosny, in his “Questions d’Arch^ologie Japonaise ” (Paris 
1882), together with certain observations on the “ Ko-ji-U” 
aud “ Nihon-gi,” some of which read strangely to such as 
are familiar with those books in the original, gives a list of 
no less than fifteen works as “ primitive sources of Japanese 
history.” This list, together with a remark of Mons. de 
Eosny’s on the works contained in it, will be found in the 
foot-note to this page.^ The list of fifteen works is, it must 
be added, taken from another Japanese work, entitled “ Uye 
tm Fumi” or “ Jo-Ki” (± |g), which first appeared in 
1878 under the editorship of a Mr. Kira Toshikaze. 

Now, lest it should perhaps be thought that the present 
writer’s object is to throw discredit on a brilliant discovery, 
Mons. de Eosny’s own account of the authenticity of the 
work in question shall be quoted m exien&o. He says - 


“ CKim nr, Win" ^ one of the two books which they mention as 
haying been broiight over to Japan at a date corresponding to 285 a.d. by Wani 
the reputed first teacher of letters, was not composed till more than two centuries 
later, while the monarch to whose reign the occun’ence is referred is credited with 
attaining the a^^e of one hundred and ten, or one hundi'ed and thirty (the two 

histones differ here, as in many other cases). ^ 

ai A s 


m 5e 


.fe / Mm- 

® & lU A 35:- 

Oes ottvrages sont, en ^ande partie, cenx anqnels le Tamato-iumi a fait des 
rax dit, sans nous fournir de citation, 


emprunts, comme je Fa 


i citations precises. 
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^'TTii de ces textes, le Utje-tu fiimi, a 4te Fobjet d’un tres 
cnrienx travail d'un savant japonais, M. Kira Yosi-haze; 
redifcion que je possede forme trois volumes in-4°, et a para 
a Yedo la dixieme annee de Fere Mei-di (1878). La publica- 
tion primitive de ce livre n’est pas fort ancienne. On la fixe 
a la deuxieme annee de Fere Tei-iody c^est-d-dire & 1223 ; 
niais il parait qu’il avait ete compose 4 Faide de documents 
antiques perdus depuis fort longtemps. U TIye-tu fimi, lui- 
meme, avait 6te perdu et ce n’est que dans ces derniers 
temps qu’on en a decouvert deux exemplaires, d’ailleurs plus 
on moins defectueux on incomplets. 

II m’est impossible de rapporter ici le recit des enqu^tes 
successives que nous mentionne M. Kira pour nous renseigner 
sur les motifs qui Font engage a en admettre Fautbenticite. 
Ces enqu^tes, tout en n’etant pas absolument satisfaisantes 
et decisives, font a coup sur bonneur ^ Ferudition japonaise 
contemporaine, et nous montrent que si la critique bistorique 
n^est pas encore fondee an Japon d"une facon irreprocbable, 
les savants de cet empire n’en ignorant pas les metbodes et 
les precedes. 

^^L’editeur de V Uye-tu fimii, avant de discuter le contenu 
du livre qubl remet en lumiere, s’attacbe a nous faire con- 
naitre Forigine des deux exemplaires dont Fexistence lui a 
ete signalee. II a recueilli scrupuleusement tout ce qu’il a 
pu savoir sur les conditions de conservation de ces exem- 
plaires entre les mains de leurs possessenrs actuels, et il nous 
en donne une description aussi minutieuse que possible. Il 
aborde ensuite Fexamen des caract^res aveo lesquels le livre 
a ete ecrit, et les rapprocbe de ceux qu’on a constates sur 
diverses inscriptions antiques. Oes inscriptions^ il les re- 
produit, en raconte Fbistorique, en examine en detail les 
principaux caracteres. Puis il aborde enfin le contenu du 
texte, qubl essaye de traduire et qu’il commente longuement, 
en s'appuyant sur tout ce qui a ete conserve au Japon de 
documents ecrits relatifs aux plus vieilles p^riodes de Fbis- 
toire litteraire de cet empire. Il nous est encore bien 
difficile de suivre sur ce terrain Fdditeur de F Uye-tu fimi^ 
parce qubl nous manque, en Europe, la plupart des livres 
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anciens qu’il cite k Tappiii de ses discussions, et nous sommes 
a peu pres sans moyens de contrdler la valeur i^eelle de 
ce qu’il considbre comme les sources stires des annales de 
son pays. 

Je ne pr4sente done point k FAcademie le Uye-tu funii 
comme un document dont Fauthenticite est definitivement 
etablie, mais il m’a paru interessant de lui signaler le travail 
d’erudition qui s’accomplit, en ce moment, aux dernieres 
limites du monde asiatique. 

M. Kira nous rend, en tons cas, un veritable service en 
nous donnant la liste des livres qu’il regarde comme les plus 
anciens documents bistoriques du Japon. Bans les vieilles 
annales intitulees Tamato-hiimi, principalement dans les 
deux premiers livres qui renferment la Genese cosmogonique 
de Fextreme Orient, on trouve, a la suite du texte proprement 
dit, des passages plus ou moins etendus, tons egalement 
precedes de cette mention: ^Dans un certain livre, il est dit.’ 
Ces passages sont evidemment des emprunts faits k des 
ouvrages qui existaient encore a Fepoque ou le Yamato-iumi 
a re 9 u la forme sous laquelle il a et6 transmis jusqu’^ nous; 
on pouvait regretter cependant, de ne pas savoir quels 
avaient ete ces livres. Beux ou trois seulement nous etaient 
connus de titre. La liste de M. Kira et les nombreux ren- 
seigneraents que renferme son ouvrage nous permettent 
d&ormais de recbercher ce qui a pu ^tre conserve des sources 
primitives de Fhistoire japonaise,” 

[Reduced to a concise statement of facts, this means that 
certain ^4ong-lost ancient documents,” of whose original 
existence not the shadow of a proof is advanced, are sup- 
posed to have been used in the composition of a book at- 
tributed, on the authority of Mr. Kira, to the year 1223 and 
likewise lost, and then alleged to have been discovered in an 
imperfect state and first printed five years ago ; that further- 
more this book quotes fifteen other books, and that therefore 
those fifteen other books are the sources of portions of the 
Nihon - (here mentioned by Mons, de Eosny under its 
fanciful modern title of Yamato-BumV^). And it is this 
which does honour to Japanese erudition, and which shows 
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that the Japanese are acquainted with, the methods of 
historical criticism ! 

Probably, if closely examined, no more crushing condem- 
nation of the modern forgery entitled Jb-H” or TJye isu 
could be given than that with which Mons. de Rosny 
himself here furnishes us. But persons not acquainted at 
first-hand with the literature bearing on the ancient history 
of J apan, may be interested to learn that neither any ancient 
authority nor any modern writer on Japanese archeology 
ever mentions or in any way alludes to the Uye tsu Fumi’^ 
or to the fifteen works quoted by it, with the exception of 
that excellent treatise on literature and writing materials 
entitled Biin-gei Bui-san'^ ^ published in 

1878 under the auspices of the Imperial Japanese Educa- 
tional Department, which once names the ITye tm Fimii 
contemptuously in a foot-note. Even the vast learning and 
the fondness for curious speculations of the Shinto scholar 
Hirata did not lead him on to their track, and from such 
bibliographical works as the ‘^Gim-sho IcJiUran’^ (||: ^ — J|), 
and from the list of various works quoted by writers from 
the earliest times downwards, they are all equally absent. 
Moreover, the “ history contained in the Uye tsu Fiimi 
proves on investigation to be simply the usual Japanese 
mythology, altered and added to by a person not sufficiently 
familiar with the features of Japanese antiquity to be able 
either to avoid repeated anachronisms or to imitate the 
Archaic . language ; and the sixty-three emperors, whose 
lives form the original portion of the work, are represented 
as ancestors of the Mikado Jim-mu, who himself belongs to 
an epoch preceding by eight centuries a reign which Mons. 
de Eosny elsewhere allows to be partly fabulous,’^ and 
which is probably placed a thousand years earlier than the 
dawn of authentic history. It must likewise be observed 
that Mr. Kira, instead of publishing in its original state 
what, if it existed, would be an invaluable monument of 
antiquity, avowedly arranges and translates it, while the 
account given in his Introduction of the circumstances of the 
discovery of the MS. is in reality neither full nor satisfactory, 
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and the reasons which lead him to interpret as he does the 
mysterious characters in which the work is said to be com- 
posed are nowhere stated. 

In fact Mons. de Bosny’s candid, though scarcely suffi- 
ciently explicit avowal of the worthlessness of the book in 
question is quite justified, and the position of the TJye tm 
Fumi in Japanese literature might be best illustrated by 
comparing it to the “Book of Mormon.” An important 
difference, however, between the American and the Japanese 
romance is that the latter has never enjoyed any partial 
credit even in its own country. But then why put it forward 
as a grand discovery which is to herald a new era in the 
study of Japanese history 


II. — The so-called Divine Charactees^ said to have 
BEEN used by THE JAPANESE PRIOR TO THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE Chinese Ideographic Writing. 

This subject, as it is wider and of more general interest 
than that which has just been discussed, so also is it sur- 
rounded by greater difficulty, there being arguments to 
advance on both sides of the question. The present writer’s 
endeavour will be to prove that the negative evidence, that is 
to say, the evidence tending to show that the Japanese did 
not anciently possess a written system of their own, is much 
stronger than the evidence tending to show that they did 


1 The fono’mng anachromsms aie aU called from the account of one reign, 
winch IS placed thousands of years before the Christian era, and which is itself 
made to extend over more than a century. The Denotation of Eanks by Different 
Headdresses is mentioned, though it was first introduced from China in’ the rei<m 
o^f the Empress Suiko,A.B Paper and Indian Ink are mentioned, though 
the^ Nthon-Gi ns that they were first introduced from Koma, one of the 
aueient Korean States, in Am. 610; the Imperial Chariot is mentioned, though 
It too was only used in imitation of Chinese custom ; the Abdication of the Em- 
peror IS mentioned h^e and perpetally elsewhere, though it was a custom which 
only came m Muth Buddhism; Lanterns are mentioned, though they did not 
gradually begin to supplant the older torches till the latter half of the fifteenth 
century of our era Other instances might he adduced from almost every page to 
show the ludicrously modem nature of the actions ascribed to the supiiosititious 
personages written of; but the very palpable anachronisms here 
pointed out may suffice as specimens. They occur in vol. ii pp 24-32 
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possess siioli a system, and tliat consequently Mons. de 
Eosay and others are not justified in speaking of the ^'Divine 
Characters as if the existence of those characters were an 
ascertained and undisputed fact. 

The positive evidence forthcoming from the mediaeval — 
there is none in the earliest — literature of the country is as 
follows: In the 8hahi Nihon- H ^ |£), a com- 
mentary on the Nihon-Gi^' composed in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, we read: ^‘My teacher said that 
among the documents in the Treasury were some six or seven 
pages in the characters of the people of Hi. A former 
Emperor caused the characters to be copied in the Imperial 
Library. They were all in Kcma, — some of them not clear, 
but others, such as 75 Jll> clearly to be seen. May we 
not regard them as the first [specimens of our national 
writing] ? 

A former teacher has said : the introduction into our 
Empire of the Chinese characters dates from the august 
reign of the Emperor 0-jin [3rf/ Mh centuries after Christ, 
according to the current chronology\ May not the origin of 
the Japanese characters be referred to the Divine Age ? 
The art of divination by means of the tortoise-shell origin- 
ated in the Divine Age on the occasion — so says one account 
in this History — of the Two Deities of the Passive and 
Active Elements giving birth to Hiruko, when the Heavenly 
Deities divined with vast divination, fixed by divination on 
an hour and day, and sent them down \to begin the work of 
procreation over again— Hiruko being a failure : see Trans, of 
Asiat. Soc. of Japan, supplement to voL x. sects, w. and v.’], 
I^ow, if they had had no written characters, could they 
possibly have practised divination ? 

Of this passage it must be remarked that the context 
seems to show that the ordinary kana in one of its forms 
was what the writer had in his mind, though he expresses 
himself confusedly; and he is correct enough if what he 
means to say is that the, at least partial, use of the kana, 
i.e. in the proper and original sense of the word kana, of 
Chinese characters borrowed to denote sound rather than 
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sense — preceded tlie composition by J apanese writers of 
books in tbe pure Gkinese style. That the Nihm-Gi^'’ 
which is written in pure Chinese, was preceded by the 
Ko-ji-kiy^ which is written partly in Manyd-Qana, h a 
case in point. 

In the Preface to the Jin-dai Ku-keUu ” (If f-e n ffe), 
a commentary on the first two’ volumes of the Nihon-Oi,'^ 
by Imibe no Masamichi, dating from a.d. 1367, we read : 
“ The characters of the Divine Age were pictures of objects. 
In the august reign of the Emperor 0-jin the classics of 
a foreign land \i.e. Chma\ were first introduced into our 
Empire; and after that, under the Empress Suiko, Sho-toku 
Tai-shi added Chinese characters to the Japanese characters, 
and more than a hundred years later this book was com- 
posed/^ In a note the author adds an example of the 
method he conceives to have been pursued in adapting the 
Chinese characters to the Japanese sounds. 

A third passage, which has been quoted by the supporters 
of the theory of the existence of the Divine Characters, ’’ 
occurs in a colophon to the first printed edition of the first 
two books of the Nikon - and is to the same effect as 
that portion of the passage just quoted from the Jin-dai 
Kii-Msu/’ which ascribes to the Buddhist hero Sho-toku 
Tai-shi, who flourished at the beginning of the seventh 
century of our era, the introduction of the Chinese characters 
to supplement the native ones. But it must be remembered 
that, although the Nikon- itself dates from a.d. 720, 
this colophon goes back no further than A.n. 1599. More- 
over, as has been pointed out by one of the most learned 
writers on the subject, Ban l^obutomo, at the beginning of 
his work on the Japanese syllabaries, entitled '' Ka-Ji Eom- 
matm ^ all such assertions emanating from 

the Frabe and Imibe families— hereditary soothsayers and 
exorcists — are ipso suspicious ; for the whole tendency 
of the teaching of those families was to interpret Shinto in 
a Buddhist or Confucian sense, and thus to obscure the true 
features of Japanese antiquity. In fact, says he with refer- 
ence to the passages that have been adduced from this source 
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by the partizans of the antiquity of the Divine Characters/’ 
they are all equally undeserving of notice.” 

Finally, Mens, cle Eosny alludes, without quoting it, to 
the following passage, which will surprise the student of 
Japanese history. It says : According to an old tradition 
handed down in the TJrabe family, the Emperor Kimmei \clied 
A.D. 571], having ordained the abolition of our national 
system of writing and the sole use of the Chinese character, 
commanded the Muraji Tokiwa to re-write in the Chinese 
character the old books that had been transmitted from the 
Divine Age.” Now where does this passage occur ? Not in 
the standard histories ; not in any collection of edicts ; but, 
in a note to a controversial work of Hirata’s, by whom it 
is quoted from an obscure Shint5 priest, another of whose 
contributions to the literature of the subject, as quoted in the 
same context Shin-ji Ei-fu-mi no Den ” — If ^ H ^ 

— voL i. p, 12), is the remark that even if there were no 
such characters [«s the Divine Characters] it would be the 
part of true patriotism towards our August Country to assert 
that there were.” (!) 

So far the medimval evidence. We then come down to 
the end of the seventeenth century, when flourished the cele- 
brated litUrateihf and savant Arai Hakuseki, the first modern, 
as Hirata remarks, who makes mention of the Divine Cha- 
racters.” He, however, as we find on referring to his work 
on systems of writing entitled Mon-ji 
incorporated in his Do-bun Tsu-ko, IH ^ 
p. 5), rejected as imitations of the Korean On-mtm alphabet 
the specimens of “ Divine Characters ” that were shown to 
him by the priests of certain temples in the provinces of 
Idzumo and Owari. His eminent contemporaries Kaibara 
and Dazai Jun, also distinctly repudiated the theory that 
the Japanese had ever had any system of writing of their 
own. On the other hand, in the year 1763 a Buddhist priest 
named Tai-nin published a work quoted by Hirata and en- 
titlei Iroha Eum-ben^^ S .S Discussion 

on the Syllabaries,” in which he ascribes the origin of the 
mysterious characters, of which more specimens had now 
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been collected from various parts of the country, to a man- 
date of Ama-Terasu, Goddess of the Sim ; but the documents 
on which he founded his theory are rejected by Hirata as 
forgeries. Hirata himself, the well-known scholar and en- 
thusiastic Shinto revivalist and patriot, is therefore the first 
author of weight by whom the cause of the Divine Cha- 
racters was taken up ; for he endorses Tai-nin^s theory, 
though condemning the documents adduced by Tai-nin to 
support it, and he may indeed be called the protagonist of 
the “Divine Character’^ school. This brings us down to 
the year 1819, when the said Hirata received a visit from a 
second Buddhist priest named Giyo-chi, into whose hands 
some Korean books partly printed in the On-mim alphabetic 
character had fallen. The result of this visit was Hirata’s 
already quoted work entitled “ SMn-ji Si-fu-mi no Den/* or 
“ Account of the Divine Hi-fu-mi Characters,^’ in which he 
adduces all the available evidence with regard to the mys- 
terious characters, of which several specimens of very various 
appearance, but all supposed to be of identical import, had 
been brought to light, hesitates to pronounce on those in 
running hand, but decides that the specimens in square hand 
are an ancient native Japanese alphabet, which, curiously 
enough, is given only in a syllabic form. That this alphabet 
might have been borrowed from the Korean “ On mun/* with 
which it is almost identical, is an unpatriotic suggestion 
which he does not think it worth while to entertain ; neither 
does he deign to notice the destructive criticism to which 
Ban Ifobutomo, in the Appendix to his already-quoted 
work, had shortly before subjected the genuineness of the 
documents in question. Since Hirata’s time, the subject has, 
in Japan itself, again sunk into discredit, and the only 
writers on it of whom mention need be made are the editor 
of the U^i/e tsu Fum% which is, as has been already noticed, 
an impudent forgery, and Mr. Eujiwara no Masaoki, of 
whom more anon. 

Now, on the negative side it must be observed that, though 
Japanese literature commences early in the eighth century 
and contains materials of a still older date, no passage which 
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can be construed into an allusion to tbe so-called Divine 
Characters/’ or to any native system of writing, can be found 
prior to that occurring in the thirteenth century book already 
quoted from. iSTot only so, but — and this is, perhaps, more 
important still — in the national Histories, the old Poems and 
the early Rituals, in fact in the whole Archaic literature, 
there is not a single allusion to books or writing materials of 
any land as having existed during the period preceding the 
introduction of Chinese and Korean learning. Even the 
apparently native Japanese name for written document/’ 
fionii is a corruption of a Chinese word, The same is 

not improbabh^ the case with the words facle^ pen/’ and 
hami^ paper,” while sumi, ^^ink,” is merely an adaptation 
to a new sense of the vv’-ord mmi, charcoal.” Furthermore, 
the early mediEeval writers, Imibe no Hironari and Miyo- 
shino Kiyotsura, who flourished at the beginning and end of 
the ninth century respectively, explicitly assert that there 
was no system of writing known in Japan prior to the intro- 
duction of the Chinese oharacters. On the other hand, of 
the three late medimval testimonies which are adduced, we 
have seen that one is, to say the least, ambiguous ; another 
not properly mediteval at all, but modern ; while the third 
occurs in a hook which is branded in the standard biblio- 
graphical work entitled Giin-sho IcM-ran ” — ||) 

as ^‘not wanting in crude and ignorant opinions/’ and is 
borrowed from a source which is ij)so faeto suspicious. We 
likewise find that it is necessary to come down to the year 
1819, and to the enthusiastic patriot and religious partizian, 
Hirata, to discover any J apanese of note accepting the theory 
in question, and that, moreover, even Hirata rejected as 
forgeries most of the evidence on his own side, and only 
accepted as genuine those of the specimens that were written 
in square hand, while since his time the cause of the Divine 
Characters” has had no eminent native supporters. We also 
observe that these square characters are identical with those 

^ PronoimcecI whi ia modcru Mandarin. FmU and are supposed to bo 
derived respectively from ^ and |^j, whose modern Mandarin pronunciation is 
pi and ehien, 

YOL. XV,— [new SEIIIES.] 
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of tlie Korean alphabet known by the name of ‘^On-mmi’^ 
and believed to have been invented, or rather improved, from 
an earlier model, in the fifteenth century. This identifica- 
tion, and the further observation that the On-mun was based 
upon a Sanskrit original, are of course not new to European 
investigators, both having been made by Mr. Satow so far 
back as the year 1874, long before Mons. de Rosny s ^^Gonl- 
munication on the subject to the ^^Acadbmie.’^ But though 
not new, these considerations are of great importance, for 
they place before us the necessity of believing one of the 
three things, viz. : — 

I. — Either that the Koreans and the J apanese independ- 
ently invented the same signs to represent the same sounds ; or, 

II. — That one of these nations, having invented the system 
in question, or adapted it from a Sanskrit original, com- 
municated it to the other at a date so remote that it was used 
by the Japanese early in the Christian era, but completely 
forgotten by them until mediaeval or modern times, when 
they recovered it in an almost intact condition, the Koreans 
having likewise preserved the same letters for the same 
sounds during all these many centuries ; or, 

III. — That the Koreans having invented or adapted it 
from the Sanskrit during the Middle Ages, a fragmentary 
knowledge of it was obtained possibly before, but more likely 
during, the Japanese conquest of Korea at the end of the 
sixteenth century, that scraps of it were then written down, 
preserved in temples as curiosities and brought to light soon 
after, at the time of the Japanese revival of learning, as 
sacred antiquities with regard to whose origin patriotic fancy 
was then allowed to have free play. 

That the third alternative is the only sober one wdll be 
seen at a glance. The dates support it. The silence of 
Japanese antiquity and the explicit statements of the 
early mediaeval Japanese writers support it. The fact that 
there is not a single important and uncontested ancient 
document or inscription written in the so-called ‘‘Divine 
Characters supports it. The further fact that the chief 
vouchers of the “ Divine Characters are forgeries like 
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the even without the addi- 

tional consideration that many of the characters adduced 
in the latter work are evidently borrowed from the 
Chinese, and that the sj^stem of Fifty Sounds according 
to which they are there arranged was first heard of in the 
twelfth century of our era, and was adopted in imitation of 
the order of the letters in the Sanskrit alphabet. Indeed, 
did we not know how strong are the love of mystery and the 
vanity engendered by patriotism, it would be difficult to 
imagine how the Divine Characters could ever have ob- 
tained any believers in Japan. It should be added that the 
believers have been very few. Hirata himself, as we have 
seen, was but a half-hearted believer ; Arai Hakuseki, Kai- 
bara, Dazai Jun, Mabuchi, Ban N*obutomo, — all the greatest 
names of Japanese erudition in the eighteenth century, — ■ 
were sceptics ; Motowori, the prince of Japanese Uierati and 
a staunch patriot and Shinto religionist, rejected the “ Divine 
Characters^’ as ^^a late forgery over which no words need be 
wasted ; ” Moribe, the most recent eminent Japanese anti- 
quary and j)hilologist of the old school, passes them over 
with a smile ; the Department of Education has recently 
published a work which indeed devotes to them some little 
space, but gives good reasons for denying their antiquity ; 
and no English or American scholar resident in Japan, and 
therefore having access to the entire native literature on the 
subject, has accepted them as genuine. Indeed the fabricators 
of the documents which have given rise to the whole discus- 
sion were apparently too ignorant to give to their handiwork 
even that outward ajppearance of genuineness which would 
result from a careful imitation of the Archaic language ; for 
the words into which the first portion of their syllabary 
is framed are modern abbreviated forms of the Japanese 
numerals, which nowhere occur in the Classical, much less 
in the Archaic, dialectd 

1 This fact, though adverted to by Ean Nobutomo as a sufficient proof of the 
spurioiisness of the (i.e. two, three’') alphabet, even if no 

other were forthcoming, does not seem to have been yet remarked by any European 
scholar. Had it been noticed by Mr. Kempermann, the sole European scholar in 
Japan who has— though with hesitation— subscribed to the genuineness of the 
‘‘ Bivino Characters,” it might have caused liim to alter his decision. 
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Finally, tlie patriotic and theological animus breatlniig 
through all that has been written in Japan on the subject 
is unmistakable. The Shinto priest already quoted from, 
who averred that lies, if patriotic, were commendable, is but 
gently reprimanded by Hirata for so saying, and is indeed 
but a fair representative of his school, to whom the glorifica- 
tion of Japan — and especially the glorification of Japan at 
the expense of China — is the chief object of existence. Over 
and over again are we asked to consider whether it is likely 
that the Holy Land of the Gods should have lacked an art 
which such wicked barbarians as the Chinese and Europeans 
possess ; and one of Mens, de Rosny's authorities, Mr. Fuji- 
wara no Masaoki, gravely suggests that the European alpha- 
bet had its origin in the Divine Characters of his own August 
Country, Japan ! Another assertion of his that the difference 
between the mental characteristics of the Japanese and Euro- 
peans may be seen in their very systems of writing, the 

Divine Characters^’ being straight while those of Europe 
are as crooked as the hearts of the persons wdio use them, is 
perhaps hardly consistent with his previous theory of the 
Japanese derivation of the Roman alphabet. But when 
patriotic and religious prejudice comes into play, logic is apt 
to go to the wall. Of this the manner in which Hirata seeks 
to account for the total disappearance of the supposititious 
native alphabet on the introduction of the Chinese characters, 
is another instance. It was owing, says he, to the greater 
difficulty of the former. Now, as any one may prove for 
himself who will look at the Korean alphahet, it is in reality 
the simplest in the world, and can be learnt in an hour, 
whereas the Chinese ideographic system requires of him who 
would even but partially master it several years of patient 
study. 

Where the negative evidence is so complete — in as far as 
negative evidence can ever be said to be complete — it were 
superfluous to adduce d priori reasons against the likelihood of 
the invention by so rude a nation as the Archaic Japanese of 
the simple and scientific alphabet that has been attributed to 
them, or indeed of any system of writing whatever. Their 
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first steps in tlie direction of forming for them selves a written 
system apart from the Chinese — the Wo Koto Ten'' system 
—are recorded in history, though aj>parently little known in 
Europe, and give ns a striking example of the slowness of 
the process by which' a system of writing is evolved, even 
after the idea of the possibility of such a thing has been 
imported from abroad. Persons whom the technicalities of 
the subject may not repel are recommended to read the first 
part of Mr. Satow’s essay on the Transliteration of the 
Japanese Syllabary, published in vol. vii. part iii. of the 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,’’ in which all 
the authentic information concerning early Japanese writing 
has been brought together and discussed. 

Before concluding, and as an illustration of the ease with 
which people in search of things at once mysterious and novel 
may get misled, an extraordinary error into which Mons. 
Leon de Eosny has fiillen with regard to the Ko-ji-lti'^ 
must be mentioned, for it is a/propos to the subject that has 
just been discussed. Mons. de Rosny tells iis, namely, that 
he has discovered the proof that the Ko-jl-M" was most 
probabl}^ composed in the ‘‘Divine Characters” (this, be it 
said, quite regardless of the fact that the Japanese author of 
the “ Koifi-ki " explicitly states in his Preface that he has 
composed it in Chinese characters, some of which are to be 
read phonetically and others ideographical!}"). The actual 
proof — so-called — of Mons. deRosny’s assertion is the already- 
quoted passage from the Shinto priest whose conscience allowed 
him such latitude in the matter of truth where patriotism was 
concerned ; but as an illustration and an additional, so to say, 
quasi-proof/ Mons. de Eosny adduces Mr. Fujiwara no Masa- 
oki’s reprint of the published in 1871, and in 

w^hich the modern Japanese reading of the entire Chinese 
text as established by Motowori some eighty years ago is 
reproduced in the “ Divine Characters.” Wow it was of 
course open to Mr. Fujiwara to! reprint in the “Divine 
Characters ” Motowori’s reading of the “ Ko-ji-^Jd," But 
the fact of his having done so goes no further towards proving 
that the “ Ko-ji-M ” was originally written in these “ Divine 
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Characters than the existence of a stenographic reprint of 
the Authorized Yersion of the I^ew Testament proves that 
St. Matthew and St. Mark wrote their Gospels in shorthand. 
Mons. de Eosny seems himself to have some misgivings on 
the subject; for he adds; ^^the editor has unfortunately 
omitted to inform us of the origin and history of the text 
which he presents to us.’^ 

But then again must it be asked : Why quote modern 
trivialities as if they were precious relics and vouchers of 
antiquity ? The reputation of Altaism as a study resting on 
a firm basis cannot but suffer by so injudicious a course, for 
serious people may be led to think that Japanese erudition is 
productive chiefly of mares' nests. That undoubtedl}^ would 
be too harsh a judgment, and the present writer trusts he 
has shown that in Japan, as elsewhere, archoeological ques- 
tions must and can be decided according to the usual canons 
of criticism. His only fear is lest precise quotation of authors 
and a sifting of evidence which leads to negative results may 
lack the immediate interest and attractiveness that attach to 
brilliant, though unfounded, theories. 
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Art. XIII.— Sties named by Hiouen- Timing in the 
10th Book of the Si-yu-kL By the Eev. S. Beal. 

Hiouen-Thsang, towards the end of the 10th hook of the 
Si-yu-ki, alludes to a celebrated mountain called Potakara, 
on which Avalokitesvara was accustomed to reside. ! , 

The question of the origin of the worship of this deity by : ; 
the Buddhists is so interesting that I was led, when engaged J 
in the translation of the Si-yu-ki, to inquire further into the | 
subject. I gladly submit my conclusions to the notice of * 
this learned Society. 

It is well known that ATalokitesvara is venerated in China 
and Japan, as “ the god, or the being, who hears (perceives) 
the cries of men^^ (Kwan-shai-yin). I need not remark that 
the worship of any divinity is, on abstract grounds, foreign to , 
the principles of Buddhism, nevertheless we find the worship 
of Amitabha and of Kwan-shai-yin almost universally pre- 
valent in the countries above named. 

Ill India the name of ^^the god who hears the cries of 
men,’^ or ^Hhe god of mercy, is unknown. He is called ‘^^the | 
looking-down god’^ (Avaiokitesvara), or the god who looks I 
every way (Samanta Mukha), and is generally invoked (1) ^ 
by those in distress or (2) as an oracle. 

In reference to those in distress, it will be remembered 
that the greater portion of the section relating to this Bod- 
hisattva in the Lotus of the Good Law’’ (Cap. xxiv.) is 
devoted to an account of the circumstances in w^hich his 
help may be invoked, whether in case of shipwreck, or 
among robbers, or against evil demons, etc., and the repre- 
sentations of Avalokite^wara at Ajant§. are similarly descrip- 
tive (Cave xvii. iv. Burgess), 

In reference to his oracular character, there are many 
instances of this given in the travels of the Buddhist pil- 
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grims. Perhaps the most striking is that found in the 
5th hook of the Si-yii-ki, where we read of Siladitya con- 
sulting^ the figure of Ayalokitesvara by the side of the 
Ganges. He fasted and prayed till the god appeared. He 
then demanded his ^‘holy opinion or the ^'sacred will/' 
that is, his sacred direction in the position of affairs. The 
reply was given with the brevity of an oracular response ; 
the Bodhisattva promised his aid on one condition— 

Ei shing sse tseu che tso 
Pi tching ta wang che ho — 

that is, if he neither assumed the title of Maharaja nor as- 
cended the throne as king. Besides this we have an account 

t *n the life of Hiouen-Thsang of an image of Avalokitesvara 
►n the isolated hill to the south of the Kapota Convent, 
vhich was consulted with fasting and prayer ; the custom 
yas to fling wreaths of flowers through a lattice work, and if 
hey caught the arms of the figure and rested there, the omen 
l-as regarded as good. The pilgrim Hiouen-Thsang thus 
consulted the oracle, and obtained three propitious results. 
I may add that I have seen a similar figure of this Bodhi- 
I sattva in a latticed apartment or cell, in a temple yard in 
I Hakodate, consulted in precisely the same manner. 

It would seem that Avalokitesvara was a hill god. The 
idea of “ looking down ’’ implies this. Hence we are told by 
Hiouen-Thsang that he was accustomed to reside on Potaraka. 
"Wong Puh, in his life of Buddha (or his commentator), tells 
us that it was on the hill of Potaraka that Buddha delivered 
the discourse called Avalokitesvara with twelve faces (§ 94). 
The figures of the Bodhisattva, or his temples, are generally 
stated to be on hills or in hilly districts by Hiouen-Thsang. 
This is not always so, but frequently enough to establish the 
rule. On the high hill at the back of the town of Hakodate, 
in Japan, I have frequently visited the thirty- three figures 
of this deity, called in succession Itsi hau, Nl haUs down to 
San jeu san ban, which represent the thirty-three temples 

^ Tlie oppression tsin^ not mean to pray” merely, but to ask for 

.a response.” 
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tlironghout the empire dedicated to Kanon, and to which a 
celebrated pilgrimage called Ea Kit Yo was instituted by 
the 112th Bairi (1669 a.d.). From this it appears that the 
original idea of the Bodhisattva was that of a mountain 
deity, the temples or shrines dedicated to it in the flat country 
being referred to a mountain where the cultus arose. 

The leading feature of the worship of Avaloldtesyara is 
connected with the attribute of hearing prayers.’^ The 
accounts given by Hiouen Thsang invariably point to this. 
After fasting and prayer, the god comes forth from his 
statue or place of abode and appears to the suppliant 
speaking graciously.’^ There is no need then to suppose 
that the Chinese title of Kwan-shai-yin, borrowed also by 
the Japanase, is a mistaken version of Avalokitesvara, the 
word svara being substituted for isvara. This opinion, which 
has received support from many learned quarters, appears to 
me groundless. Among the multitudinous translators of 
Sanskrit or Indian books in China, surely some one would 
have detected this fault, if fault it was, of interpretation. 
But so far as I am aware the supposed error is unknown 
to native scholars.^ Fa-Hian on leaving Ceylon pra^md to 
Kwan-shai-yin ; was he in using this expression mis- • 
translating another word, or "was he using a term well 
understood, with a definite meaning ? The title was given to 
Avalokitesvara because of this attribute ‘‘ of hearing ” ; just 
as the name/^Ta pi,” or ‘'‘Ta pi sin” (the great merciful 
one, the great merciful heart), is applied to the same deity 
because of this attribute of mercy ; or the title Xao-wang, the 
high monarch, from his supposed dwelling on the hill tops. 

We come then to consider the origin of this w^orship. I 
wmuld trace it to the legend connected with Mount Potaraka. 



This is what w'e read on the 22nd page of the 10th chapter 
of the Si-yii-ki. 

To the east of Mount Mo-la-ye there is a mountain called 
Pu-ta-lo-kia, the passes along which are steep and dangerous. 
, . . On the top of the mountain is a lake whose waters are 


^ I have indeed seen a remark in the Fan-Uming-utsi, to the elfect that the 
name Kwan-shai-yin come from Nepal. (I q^uote from memory.) 
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clear as a mirror; througli a hollow from a cavern the water 
issues forth as a great river, which encircles the mountain 
twenty times and then falls into the Southern Sea. By the 
side of the lake is a stone deva palace, this is the dwelling 
of Avalokitesvara as he comes and goes on his wanderings. 
Those who make a vow to behold the Bodhisattva take no 
i thought of their life, but, forgetful of all difficulties, cross the 
water, scale the mountain, and even then there are but few 
fvho succeed in gaining their desire. To those who dwell at 
he foot of the mountain, and who pray with earnest mind 
hat they may see him, he sometimes reveals himself, either 
as Isvara or as one of the Pasupata heretics ; then speaking 
to his worshippers in benevolent language, many of them 
obtain their desires/’ 

There is some obscurity in this account. Taken in connec- 
tion with the context, it is plain that Hiouen-Thsang is only 
telling us what he heard. He did not himself go further 
south than Mo-lo-ku-c’ha. 

y From this place, Le, Oonjeeveram, he says, going south 
/te,000 li we come to Mo-lo-ku-c’ha. Julien says, from this 
jeountry,” but there is no word for country. As a rule, wdien 
Eiouen-Thsang says going from this,” he means from the 
capital of the country where he had last come, and he reckons 
generally to the capital of the next country. How, 3,000 li 
due south of Oonjeeveram would take us out to sea; but I 
would not on this account venture to tamper with Hiouen- 
Thsang’s figures, but suppose he refers to the distance traversed 
|by merchants. General Cunningham suggests 1,300 li for 
fejOOO, but there is no authority for such an alteration of 
ligures; nor can we adopt the 300 li given by Julien in a 
|iote on p. 193 of the Life of Hiouen-Thsang. This appears 
to be simply a printer’s error. 

What Hiouen-Thsang says, then, is, going south from 
Oonjeeveram 3,000 li, we come to the Mo-lo-ku-c’ha country. 
There is a note in the original which tells us that the country 
is otherwise called Ohi-mo-lo, This may be restored to Kumor : 
it is thus restored by M. Vivien de St.-Martin^ on indepen- 
^ That is, lie identifies Chi-mo-lo with. Kumart [M. HI. 399). 
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dent grounds. M. Julien suggests Tchimor, and General Oun- 
ningliam Jliimura, as a variant form of Limurike. But the 
final symbol, in the original, coalesces with the 

as Julien shows in his restoration to Tchimor* But is there 
such a place or countrjT'pi Whereas, by using the perfectly 
legitimate equivalent of Ki for Chi,^ we arrive at Klmor, 
or Kuraor. (Compare the modern change into Komorin,) 
Respecting the use of Kumar for Kumari, there is an observa- 
tion of Dr. CaldwelFs in his grammar of the Dravidian lan- 
guages, Introd. p. 98, where he says, “Komar derives its 
name from the Sanskrit Kumarl, a virgin ; one of the names 
of Diirga, the presiding divinity of the place. In ordinary 
Tamil, Kumari becomes Kumari, and in the vulgar dialect 
of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the cape, “ a 
virgin is neither Kumari nor Kumari, but Kumar. 

Moreover, the author of the Periplus tells us that next to 
Balita, on the south-west coast, is Kumar. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, that the Chi-mo-lo of Hiouen-Thsang 
refers to the southern region of Travancore and the cape 
Komorin. 

But now, Hiouen-Thsang says to the south of this country 
is Mount Mo-la- jm. The symbol “ la in this compound 
differs from “ lo ” in the previous one, viz. in Mo-lo-ku-chi : 
this latter might be properly restored to Markuta; but in the 
former we must read Malaya. Where, then, is this Malaya 
mountain to the south of Kumar ? If we suppose that 
Hiouen-Thsang’ speaks of the capital, Madura, and reckons 
south from that, then we should naturally seek the mountain 
named in the extreme south point of the Peninsula ; but I 
cannot help thinking he speaks of the Malaya mountain of ^ 
Ceylon.^ We must remember he is reporting what he had I 
heard. And this mountain Malaya, in which was the cele- 1 
brated ca^e of Aloka, where the Buddhist Scriptures were | 
translated, or rather committed to writing, B.c. 75, is a place * 

^ I obsorve that on p. 530 (vol. iii.) Julien restores Tclii-mo-lo to Tchimala,'^^ 
or, ‘‘ Slmonr according to M. Boinaiid.’’ 

Jul. Methode^ JSTo. 1846, 

^ Malay 0 , a mountainous district in Ceylon, of which Adam’s peak is the 
centre. — Childers’s Iklli Diet, sub- voc. ; see also EitoTs Handbook. 
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that would naturally be named in conYersation about Buddhist 
matters. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that Hiouen-Thsang is here 
speaking of the Malaya mountain of Ceylon. 

\ INText he says, east of this is Mount Po-to-lo-kia. I think 
|bhis refers to Adam’s Peak or Sumanakuto.^ 

I Certainly if we are to follow the statements of Hioueii 
Thsang, we cannot make Potaraka a portion of the Nilgherries, 
Three thousand li to the south of Conjeeveram, and still south 
of that, and east again of this, cannot bring us to the ITeil- 
gherry hills. Nor do we know of any peak there, sacred as 
a place of pilgrimage and the residence of a Bodhisattva, or 
a deva, with a lake on the top and a river flowing into the 
Southern Sea, Nor do we ever hear of Buddha visiting this 
mountainous region, as he did Potaraka and Adam’s Peak. 
There is therefore no reason for placing the celebrated moun- 
tain 

In order to clear the point, I will extend this inquiry a 
little further. 

There are at least four places known as Potaraka in 
the Buddhist records. 

The first is at the mouth of the Indus, the original resi- 
dence of the ^Sakya family, who reigned at Potala. 

The second is this Mount Potaraka in the Southern Sea. 

The third is the island of Poo-to, the Port of Hang- 
chow in China. 

The fourth is Mount Potaraka at Llassa, the residence of 
the Dalai Lama. 

p With respect to the first on the Indus, in the Greek ac- 
b counts, in Arrian for instance, it is called Pattala. General 
i Cunningham refers to Arrian’s statement that in the Indian 
j language Pattala means a delta. From this ho derives the 
name of the port from Potala, the trumpet-flower, because of 
: its shape. 

^ It might indeed be referred to the moimtnin called by Ptolemy JJlffJf/o, 

1 a detacliod mass of tlio Glirds south of the Coimbatore Oap, ap])areutly tlic true 
Malaya of the Paiiranik Mountaius. The most proniiiicut mouutam in this mass 
is called in^Old 'J’nmil Pothigu (Eohert Sewell, Arch. Suryey of South India, 
Yol. i. p. 252). But in the absence of information as to this mountain, and 
considering the celebrity of Mount Potaraka, we can hardly think that this is so. 
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But Potala, I will venture to suggest, is really tko place 
of, or that which holds, the boats/' i.e, the harbour. The 
starting-point, ill fact, as it was the place of disembarkation 
for merchants and sailors.^ This name was corrupted into 
Pattala, and afterwards referred by the Greeks to the Indus 
delta under the name of Pattalene. 

Coming now to Mount Potaraka. I suppose this is the 
same as Adam's Peak. But whence its name ? 

The Chinese writer Wong Puh (or rather his annotator), in 
the 94th section of the work, says that ^'Buddha preached a 
sermon on the subject of Avalokitesvara with twelve faces on 
Mount Potaraka/' and he adds, this mountain derives its ? 
name from the fact that it produces a great number of little ' 
white flowers, the scent of which is perceived from far." Is ^ 
this little white flower of fragrant scent the white jasmine 
(Sumana) ? If so, it would imply that Potaraka and Sumana- 
kuto are the same. 

But again, another name for Sumanakuto is Samanta. 
Speaking of Ceylon, Mr. Spence Hard}?-^ has this remark : 

The first place he {Le, Buddha) visited was the residence of 
the Nagas on the river Kalyana, the water of which pre- 
viously tails on the mountain Samantakuta, as if to clear it 
, from all impurities. The deva of Samantakuta, Sumana, 
'having heard of Buddha's arrival, went to where he was, and 
after he had worshipped him he jpresented a request that he 
fcmuld leave an impression of his foot on the mountain of 
Ivhicli he was guardian." The deva then recounts the praises 
If the iiiouiitain, the flowers, the bees, the birds, etc. After 
this Buddha proceeds to the mountain through the air, at his 
right hand was Sumana in beautiful garments and rich 
ornaments, ete.'"^ 

^ This I find is the derivation given by Mr. Csoma Edrosi. 

“ Manual of Buddhism, p. 211. 

3 In reforenee to tiiis last remark, it appears to throw light on the plate given 
in Speirs’ History of India, on p. 370, and which is copied from tho Ajanta I 
cave (xvii.). She calls it a picture of holy Buddhists floating through the air — I 
it is, I think, Buddha going to Sainantakiita ’with Sumana in beautiful garments I 
and rich ornaments on his right hand, tlirough the air. Is not Sumana here I 
holding in his hand a little flower? (See also Burgess^ Beport on the Ajanta I 
Bock Temples, Cave xvii. 10.) » 
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The word Samanta appears to refer to the iiiiiversal aspect 
or look-out of this famous peak. Ibu Bat Ota saw it for nine 
days as he ap] 3 roached the island. He who presided on its 
top might well ‘4ook down’^ on the world beneath him 
as guardian and keeper of it. But Avalokitesyara, who 
resides on Mount Potaraka, is the ^‘looking-down god/^ 
.and his common name is Samantainukha/ “looking every 
Vay’^; can we doubt that Potaraka^ celebrated for its little 
white flowers, was Siimanakiita, and that Avalokitesvara, 
known as “ Sainantamukha/^ was the same as the deva of 
Samantakiita ? 

Mr. Hpham, in his translation of the Eaja Patnaoari 
(yoL ii. p. 9) has the following : “ In the time of the second 
Buddha . . . the place which is now called Dawa Coota 
was then called Suraa Coota ... to remove the three 
evils that desolated the land, Buddha came flying through 
the air and alighted on Adam’s peak, where the print of 
the former Buddha’s foot was to be seen; and there look- 
ing to the ten different points, he wished within himself 
that the empty cisterns and dry fountains of Ceylon 
might be filled with water.” This wish was immediately 
gratified by the collection of 100,000 clouds, and by the 
falling of the grateful rain. Then, in relation to the 
present Buddha, the same writer records, “ that having con- 
verted four times three thousand snakes to his religion, they 
offered to him an infinity of offerings and thanksgivings, 
which the god Saman Deva Raja, looking westward from 
Adam’s peak, beheld, and rejoicing said : ‘ JTow Buddha is 
come to Ceylon what I greatly longed for shall come to 
pass.’ Then with his train he presented himself before 
Buddha and worshipped, saying : ‘ 0 Buddha ! beholdest 
thou this lofty rock, the name of which is Siimana Kuta , . . 
vouchsafe to add one gem thereto by leaving the impression 
of thy foot thereon,’ . . . Then Buddha, turning his eyes 
towards the East, beheld the spiral top of the elevated moun- 
tain, as the woman of the island of Ceylon,” etc. 

In these extracts it is enough to observe the reference of 
1 See Lotus of the Good Law/’ p. 428. 
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Buddlia looking to the ten different points, and the comparison 
of the mountain itself, i,e. Samanta, to the fvoman oi the island 
of Cejdon. 

But why was the name Potaraka given to this peak, I 
think we may derive it from the harbour of Pattala, of 
which Ibn Batuta^ speaks. It was here, he says, the Malabar 
merchants arrived, and from it conveyed the scented woods, 
cinnamon and aloes, that lay scattered on its borders. I argue, 
therefore, that the name of the mountain Potaraka is derived 
from the harbour Pattala, or Putlam, the place of dis- 
embarcation.^ 

I will now refer to the statement of Fa-Hiaii that there 
were Sa-pho merchants resident in Ceylon during his time, 
and that their houses were very beautifully adorned (Fa- 
Hian, p. 154). Were these Sa-pho merchants Saboeans ? If 
so, we cannot doubt they brought with them to Ceylon their 
own religious terms and ideas. One of the most frequently 
invoked deities amongst the Sabseans was the god known as 
Al.Makah, or he who hears'" (m/. Tiele, Outlines, seeiion 
on the Sabmans)* I argue that this term was applied by these 
Arab merchants to Sumaua, and that under his name of the 
looking-down god," or Avalokitesvara, he was regarded as 
hearing prayers, especially those of the sailors who arrived at 
or left the island over which he presided. Here we have 
the key to the name Kwan-shai-yin," a name used by Fa- 
Hian, and very probably learned by him from those very mer- 
chants amongst whom he lived in Ceylon.^ 

The island of Socotra, derived from Sukhadhara (see 
Muller, Geog. Grec. Min. p. 190 n.), may probably have 
given rise to the idea of the Western Paradise (Sukhadhara 
and Sukhavati being convertible). 

^ Lee’s Translation, p. 184. 

- As the delta of the Indus was named after the harbour. Compare also [inter 
alia) Table Batj named so after Table Mountain* 

It is worthy of remark that whilst on the one hand Hionen-Thsang con- 
stantly invoked the name of Ivwan-yin, horn the time he set out on his journov 
(see the iirst chapter of his Life), Ea-Hian does not once allude to this deity 
until just after leaving Ceylon, when “he invoked Kwan-shai-yin and all the 
Buddhist saints of Cliina” (cap. xl.). Did he learn the character of Ewaii-yiii 
from the Sa-p’lio merchants? The invocation of “the holy men of China” 
(Saini) is also a Persian custom. (Sacred Books of the East, xxiii. 227.) 
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It is singular to find that in the earliest times Socotra 
was regarded as an “island of paradise” (see W. Goleni- 
scheff, “Sur un ancien conte egyptien,” in the Verhand- 
lungen des fiinften internationalen Orientalisten-Oongresses 
Zweiter Theil, p. 112). As the Arab sailors therefore brought 
their knowledge of the “ god who hears ” to Ceylon, and 
identified him with Sumana or Avalokitesvara, so, also, 
pointing to the Western sea, dyed with the sun’s rays as he 
sank downwards, they would speak of the paradise there 
and the neighbouring coasts of Pun’t, where frankincense 
and gold and myrh were found, and all things were “happy” 
or “ abundant.” 

It was through intercourse with the Arab merchants that 
these ideas of a “ god who looks down ” and of “ a paradise 
in the west ” were first incorporated into Buddhism. They 
were not adopted in Ceylon, but on the neighbouring main- 
land they speedily took shape, so that one of the forms under 
which Ewan-yin is worshipped is that of Durgi, or ChandS, i 
who is, in fact, the same as Parvati. All these were hill 
deities, and I am persuaded that it is in this direction we 
must expect to find the explanation of the gradual corruption 
of early Buddhist beliefs. When the power of the Buddhist 
doctrine declined, the people reverted to a form of worship 
which seems at one time to have been almost universal, viz. 
the adoration of the gods of the mountain heights. In this 
way there was a return to the old type;^ and so Buddhism 
in India disappeared. 

The Chinese sailors who frequented the island durino- 
the earlier centuries of our era, carried . the news of this 
famous Mount Potaraka to their countrjq and as they neared 
the harbour from which their ships mostly set out, viz. 
Hangchow,® they passed the Chusan Islands, and in keeping 
with the Southern tradition they called one of these islands 

^ Culled in Chinese Kwan-yin-chan-tL Kwan-^’i^ rcalled'l 
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by the same name, viz; Poo-to, or Potaraka. This island 
they consecrated to the worship of Avaloldte^vara or Kwan- 
yin, ■ ^ The god who hears or perceives the cries of men — 
especially of those in danger,^^ and under this aspect she is 
worshipped at Poo-to, or Potaraka by the Chinese. 

There is a fourth Potaraka named in Buddhist writings, 
viz. the hill at Llassa on which the Dalai Lama's palace or 
residence is built. The Dalai Lama being an impersonation 
of Ewan-yin, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
name of the place of his residence. But even more naturally 
as a hill god, and probably the same as Eanma, the place of 
Kwan-yin's especial worship would be referred to the hill on 
which the Lama's residence is built, and hence be called 
Potaraka, borrowed in fact from the Chinese Poo-to. So 
much therefore concerning the Potaraka of Hiouen-Thsang. 

The second site I proposed to examine is named in the 
tenth chapter of this work on the fourteenth page, where we 
read : ‘‘ To the south-west of this country {i.e. Kosala), 
about 300 li, we come to Po-lo^mo-^lo-M-li mountain. This 
mountain rises high above the rest, its lofty peak is difficult 
of access, it has no valleys or broken sides, but rises like a 
solid block of stone. Xing Sadvaha excavated the middle of 
this mountain side for the benefit of Nagarjuna Bodhisattva, 
and founded therein a Sahgharama. At a distance of ten 
li or so (I think is for f|^) from the mountain he made 
a tunnelled entrance under the mountain. Looking up at the 
hollowed rock, we observe the long avenues, the open veran- 
dahs, the towers and turrets of many storeys. There are five 
stages of these, and each stage has four halls — in all there are 
viharas, each of which has a statue of Buddha, of cast metal 
(like) gold, and of life size. These figures are wonderfully 
executed, and each one severally adorned with gold and 
precious stones. From the summit of the mountain a leaping 
waterfall descends, and as a stream passes through each of 
the chambers and round the galleries. Windows are hewn 
out of the rocks, which admit light into the interior of the 
chamber." The account then goes on to state how the money 
necessary for completing this work was supplied by Nagar- 
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juna’s power of alchemy, and then is added that Nagarjuna 
collected the precepts of the law delivered by Buddha, and 
all the treatises which had been written by the Bodhisattvas ; 
be also collected and placed in this convent the exceptional 
pitaka/^ or collection of miscellaneous works known as the 

exceptional pitaka (that is, the Sannipata). 

In this there is need of careful examination, and I shall 
proceed to offer some remarks upon it. In the first place it 
seems probable that Julien is mistaken in his restoration 
of the name of the convent Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, which he con- 
verts into Paramalagiri, and in a note adds that this is at 
the present time called Baramulaghiri. Gen. Cunningham 
is quite puzzled where to find such a place, and attempts 
in various ways to explain the name and its supposed Chinese 
equivalent, the black peak.^’ (Anc» Geog, of India, p, 623.) 

But by restoring Po-lo-mo-lo, as we ought to, to Brahmara, 
the Hack lee, a well-known title of Durg^,^ the whole matter 
is settled; and that this is the only restoration possible or 
allowable is plain from the Chinese translation of the word 
which is given as M instead of ^ Le, the hlach peak, 
instead of the black bee, Fung in both cases being the 
phonetic value of the symbols used. 

No one will doubt that this Brahmara rock or mountain, 
consecrated in fact to Durga or Parvati, is the same as that 
referred to by Fa-Hian in his thirty-fifth chapter. He calls 
it a convent of the former Easy apa, and describes it as con- 
sisting of five storeys, with a spring on the top and windows 
to lighten the chambers, just as Hiouen-Thsang does ; and 
then, he says, the bottom storey was shaped like an elephant, 
the second like a lion, the third like a horse, the fourth like 
an ox, and the fifth like a pigeon, and he adds the whole 
mountain is called Po-lo-yu, from an Indian word signifying 
pigeon. But Po-lo-yu is the Chinese form of Parvati, and 
Parvati is Durga, and DurgS, is Brahmara — so what Hiouen- 
Thsang says, and Fa-Hian also, is that this hill was dedicated 
to Durga or Parvati, and hence was called Brahmaragiri. 

^ Brahmara^* an epithet of Durg^ or Barvatt (Mon. 'Williams Sane. Biot- 

SUb TOO.) 
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I do not intend to go farther into tlie question. I sHall be 
satisfied if I have shown that Potaraka, the residence of 
Kwan-yin, is in fact the same as Adam’s peak, the abode of \ 
Samana, the A1 Makah of the Arabs, and if the mysterious | 
convent of King Sadvaha is certainly the mountain of I 
Brahnaara, the black bee, the synonym of Durg^ or Parvati. * 

I think it right, as I differ in my translation from 
so eminent a scholar as Stas. Julien, to give the Chinese 
characters for the vsentence translated on the preceding page, 
which Julien renders il les reunit ensemble, les divisa par 
sections” (hi. 104). The Chinese is :|| ^ M I 
think the last four symbols refer to the works called Sannipita. 

( Vid, my Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, p. 3, also Mr. 
Bunyiu l^anjio’s, p. ix.) 
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Aet. XIV.— Barly Sources for Mongol Sistory. By H. 
H. Howokth, F.S.A., M.R.A.S. 

Deae Me. Cost,— Will you allow me to supplement Pro- 
fessor Julg’s Tery interesting account of the authorities and 
materials aTailable for Mongol history and philology by some 
additional notes upon two works overlooked by him. By far 
the most important of these is a work published by the Archi- 
mandrite Palladius in a Eussian translation in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Eussian Ecclesiastical Mission 
at Peking, and which he styles the Yuan chao mi shi. The 
syllable mi being the popular pronunciation of the character 
pronounced pi in the Mandarin dialect, Dr. Bretschneider 
has adopted the title Yuan chao pi shi, in which I have 
followed him in a detailed account of Chinghiz Khan and 
his Ancestors, which I have been publishing for some time 
in the Indian Antiquary, and in which the contents of this 
work are incorporated. The Yuan chao pi shi is in every 
way a remarkable work and contains the most valuable 
materials for the earlier life of Chinghiz Khan, and for that 
of his ancestors, which are available anywhere. This work, 
which is anonymous, was according to the postscript finished 
during the reign of Ogotai Khan, the son and successor of 
Chinghiz Khan, at a place called Kodeiaral, on the river 
Kerulon, at a grand Kuriltai, or assembly held there in the 
year of the Mouse, i.e. 1240 {op. eit. 160 and notes 659 and 
660), and I am tempted to think that in its original form as 
written in Mongol, it was essentially the same book as that 
quoted by Eashid-ud-din, as his most valuable authority, 
which he calls the Altan Deftar or Golden Eegister, and 
which, he says, was preserved among the secret archives 
of the Mongol dynasty. Yuan chao pi shi means “The 
secret or family history of the Yuan dynasty,” which makes 
the conjecture more probable. As a secret document it 
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apparently remained in manuscript and formed part of tlie 
palace archiyes, called in the Yuan chi, or official history 
of the dynasty, Tobchiyan. I shall take the liberty of 
bringing before the Society the admirable description of 
the work given by Palladiiis in his translation. It is first 
referred to after the expulsion of the Mongols from China 
in a work entitled Hung wu shi lu, i,e. Detailed record 
of the reign of Hung wu.^’ In the notice of the fifteenth 
year of Hung wu [Le. 1382), in that work we read, In this 
year it was ordered that a compilation of a comparative 
vocabulary of Chinese and Mongol words should be made. 
The Yuan dynasty not having had originally letters of its 
own for its official and public acts, used those of Kao chang 
{i.e, of the IJighurs), and formed out of them the Mongol 
letters. Lately the Emperor ordered a member of the Han 
lin {i.e, of the Academy), Jan-yoan-tsin, and the secretary, 
Masha ikhe, to translate Mongol words into Chinese. Thus 
the words connected with astronomy, geography, and the 
accessories of life, such as clothes, food, etc., were translated. 
They afterwards made a trayiscription of the Tuan chao pi shi 
into letters {i.e,, Chinese characters), and adapted it to their tones 
and pronunciation. When this was complete, it was ordered 
to be printed and published (id. 4). What was really done 
is explained in other references, contained in a deseription 
of the Imperial Library, and it was this. The work was 
originally written in the Mongol language and in IJighur 
characters. The Mongol words were syllable by syllable 
transliterated into Chinese characters. Lastly, a translation 
of this transliterated Mongol text was made into Chinese, so 
that there were in fact three texts of the work ; I. the original 
Mongol ; II. the transliterated Mongol, called Tonic by Palla- 
dius ; and III. the Chinese translation. Although it is not 
stated in the above extract that the translation, as well as the 
transliteration, was made by the Commission of Hung wu, 
Palladius says this must have been so^ since it contains several 
names which existed only at that time. The tonic text has 
no title ; that of Yuan chao pi shi has been given to the 
translation by the translators. The original document was 
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placed in the library of ISTanking. When, in 1406, the capital 
was transferred to Peking, duplicates and examples of books 
in the library at the former place were transferred to Peking 
in 100 boxes, and became the foundation of the Peking Palace 
Library, which presently became a very rich one, its catalogue 
containing 20,000 distinct works. Tun li ordered a special 
reference library to be formed out of the books he had brought 
together, and which included many works of the Tuan period. 
This reference library was called Tun li da dian. A Com- 
mission was appointed to arrange it, and we are told that it 
arranged the books in rows, and broke some of them up into 
various divisions, called tsiuan by the Chinese. The Yuan 
chao pi shi, which had previously been a continuous narra- 
tive, was thus divided into fifteen tsiuan in eight volumes. 
The Tun li da dian is still preserved in the Library of the 
Academy, Hanlin, This copy does not contain the original 
Mongol text, only the tonic text and the Chinese translation, 
A blank space is left, however, for its insertion. 

Mention of the Yuan chao pi shi is made in several works 
of the last three centuries, and, inter aUa^ an incomplete copy 
of its genealogies was published in the collection named 
Sang tsai tu khoi, and in the history of the family Wang 
sung tin fu compositions belonging to the end of the 
Ming dynasty. Klaproth translated this extract in his 

Memoires relatifs ^ TAsie.^’ 

Again, the author of a detailed catalogue of books collected 
during the reign of Kian lung, and known as Shi ku tsiuan 
shu mu lu, mentions the Tuan chao pi shi, remarking that 
its contents are in reality the same as those of the work 
of Ssanang Setzen, whose narrative was about this time 
translated into Chinese under the title Ming gu yuan lo. It 
is evident, says Palladius, that these authors did not take the 
trouble to read the Yuan chao pi shi further than the notice 
of the genealogy of Chinghiz Khan, which greatly resembles 
the pedigree as given by Ssanang Setzen. 

In 1748, Van-guan-dai composed an epitome of the Yuan 
chao pi shi under the name of Yuan mi shi Ho. He changed 
the order of the text, and divided his edition of it into two 
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tsinan instead of fifteen, as in the original. This epitome 
was preserved in manuscript in a private library in the 
town of Yang jou fu, and was printed in 1847 by Yaii 
fi tsi in a work entitled Jao-dai-tsung-shu, In a note 
appended to his edition, Van guan dai says he had only 
set forth the substance of the work and avoided its absur- 
dities, but a comparison of the epitome with the original 
shows according to Palladius that he thought it prudent to 
omit many difidculties (id. 9). 

The learned Tsian da sin, who wrote at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of the present, was the first to 
appreciate the importance of the Yuan chao pi shi, which is 
much enhanced by the unsatisfactory character of the other 
Chinese authorities for early Mongol history, such as the 
Yuan shi (vide infra), and he accordingly welcomed this work 
as a most important contemporary document. 

More lately, Siui Sun, the author of the work Si yui shui 
dao tzi, the water communications of the W estern Empire, 
paid much attention to the Yuan chao pi shi, in which he had 
such implicit confidence that he discarded as untrustworthy 
all notices found in other authorities which were either 
different to or omitted from the Yuan chao pi shi. He 
intended publishing the work, and prepared some rough 
notes for the purpose, but died, in 1847, before he was able 
to finish his labours. 

The unabridged text was first published in 1848. A rich 
salt merchant named Yan, who was ambitious to publish some 
of the rarer works of his country’s literature, employed two 
learned men named Jan shi tsi, otherwise called Jan mu, and 
Khe tsin tao to edit a collection for him. The first work in 
this collection was the Yuan chao pi shi, which was edited by 
J an mu, who obtained a transcript of it through the librarian 
of the Han lin yuan, w^ho got him admission to the Academy. 
There he looked over the treasures, and settling himself down 
for a time in one of the halls, had the perseverance to copy 
single-handed several rare compositions, including the Yuan 
chao pi shi. He afterwards collated his copy with one in 
the possession of the family Khan, which had been copied 
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or transferred from the original on to thin tissue paper. The 
work was printed in 1848 under the auspices of the two 
editors just named. Palladius says their text differs some- 
what from the copy in the possession of Siui Sun. In 1853, 
when the rebels threatened Peking, Yan went to his native 
place in Shan si, and took with him the wooden types for 
printing the projected collections. Few other works besides 
the Tuan chao pi shi were actually published in this edition, 
and of the latter only a few copies were printed. It w^as 
from one of these that Palladius translated his version. Br. 
Bretschneider tells us that after Palladius had published his 
translation, he happened to obtain a MS. copy of the Ming 
edition of the work accompanied by the tonic text. (N’otices 
of Mediseval Geography, etc., 15.) This copy was apparently 
taken to St. Petersburg, and I learn from my distinguished 
friend Baron Victor Posen that it is about to be published 
in facsimile, with a translation and notes by M. Posdneyef, 
who is well known as a Mongol scholar. We shall thus for 
the first time have access to the unabridged text. To this 
I would add that my very learned friend Mr. Wylie, when 
in China, ordered a copy to be made from an example he 
met with in a private library in Southern China. TJnfor- 
tunately the outbreak of the Rebellion caused the destruction 
of this library, when only one volume had been copied. 
This volume has been presented to me by my friend, and I 
hope to place it in the hands of M. Posdneyef for collation 
with his edition. 

Meanwhile, we are fortunate in having Palladius^ transla- 
tion of the 1848 edition with his admirable notes. lie 
describes the work as written in a remarkably simple and 
naive style seldom met with in Chinese chronicles. It deals 
chiefly with the events of the life of Chinghiz Khan down to 
the time of his first invasion of China. Of his conquests 
beyond the borders of Mongolia it speaks in a jejune fashion, 
and often differs from other authorities. Palladius says that 
after a careful examination of the work, he is convinced that 
it was not all written by one person, but from narratives of 
various eye-witnesses, whose accounts were thrown into 
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narrative by the compiler, tbus differences and even con- 
tradictions have been introduced. 

The Chinese text of the Yuan chao pi shi is written in a 
peculiarly rude and rustic style, which has made it the 
subject of criticism and even of contempt on the part of 
Chinese scholars. Palladius says that its language is ruder 
than that found in Chinese dramatic pieces and tales, and 
contains idioms not elsewhere to be met with. This style 
is very interesting, since it seems to have been purposely 
adopted, not only in translating the Yuan chao pi shi, but 
also in the State documents and manifestoes of the Mongols, 
and especially the Mon golo“ Chinese code of laws, Yuan chao 
dian jand So constant is the adoption of this peculiar 
rustic dialect in translations from Mongol, that when a work 
is extant both in Chinese and Mongol, and the former is in 
the classical Chinese, we may be sure that the Mongol text 
is not the original, but a translation. This rustic dialect, 
Palladius says, was more adapted for the expression of the 
grammatical peculiarities of the Mongol language than the 
cramped, indefinite, and to the Northern nomades, largely 
incomprehensible learned Chinese style, and it afterwards 
became the fashion to use it in most translations from foreign 
tongues, not only in the Yuan period, but in that of the 
Ming also, while the Muhammedan writers on China, when 
quoting a text from the Koran, translate it by this same 
dialect. 

This dialect, Palladius suggests, was brought by the 
Mongols into China, or was learnt by them from the peo2:)le 
living on the northern frontier, where the previous Tartars 
had no doubt sophisticated the tongue very greatly. It 
presents many difficulties for the Chinese reader. Many 
expressions in it are either obsolete or used only by the 
Mongols in China, or have an entirely different meaning 
than that which is indicated by the signs; to which is to 
be added the difficulty of the subject, which only a person 

^ This, says Palladius, contains 2000 headings, and comprises the yarious deci- 
sions of the Emperor, as given by him in Mongol, and thence translated into 
Chinese, It is still extant in manuscript. 
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well acquainted with the habits and inner life of the Mongols 
could compass. Again/ the original terms in the Mongol 
text have not always in the translated text been represented 
by their exact synonyms in meaning ; thus, for instance, /ootf 
is everywhere translated by cTia-fan, is. ^tea and porridge^; 
again, when the tonic text contains a list of several names, 
the translation only names the first, adding the particle 
^/e;^=:and others. These lacunm may in many cases be 
filled up from the epitome of Van guan daL In other cases 
the original proper names are replaced by synonyms more 
commonly used in China. Thus, the Kin race is everywhere 
called Kiu-chin, whereas from other indications the tonic 
writer had Jurji or Jurjit. These cases, however, are 
very few. 

The Mongol proper names were transliterated into Chinese 
characters by means of certain definite characters, conventional 
signs by which we can recover the original sounds not known 
in Chinese. Thus, the sounds of > and hard g had a special 
sign. Signs were used reading err, lu, /e, with the 
sign she (tongue) added from the left. This indicates that 
these signs ought to be read r, ru, etc. To express the 
sound go the sign kho was used ; with a little sign jiun 
(middle). For the sound which is also absent in Chinese, 
the sign kho was used with the addition of a little sign kou 
(mouth). To show that the sign ought to be read as a 
separate consonant which the Chinese language does not allow 
of, a similar sign one-half the size of the sign in the text was 
added a little to one side. Examples of these index signs 
may be given ; thus. Bo i^ehi gi dai mie gan must be read 
Bor ji gi dai mier gan; Anbakhai An ba gai\ Ke se u 
lu Me, Keksemahrakh ; but even with this method of 
transcription, which was adopted by the committee of Hung 
wu, we are not always certain that the real form of the original 
Mongol names has been preserved, since in the Peking copy 
of the Yuan chao pi shi, which was followed by Palladius, 
the transcription is not always uniform. From this account 
it will be seen how valuable the work before us is. Not only 
is it the earliest Mongol chronicle, but in all probability the 
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Mongol text which might without much dijQBcult j be recovered 
from the tonic is the fans et origo of all other accounts of the 
beginnings of Mongolian history. To show its real value it 
will be interesting and important to quote Palladius’ notice 
of what has hitherto been considered the main Chinese 
source for Mongol histoiy, namely, the Imperial Annals 
known as the Tuan shi. 

The Yuan shi, an immense work, consisting of 210 tsiuan, 
was compiled in less than a year after the Mongols were 
driven out of China by order of the first Ming Emperor. In 
consequence of this haste, and the incompleteness of the 
documents on which it was founded, it abounds in errors, 
omissions, and contradictions. The Chinese learned men 
have exposed many of these errors, and we are told Van 
khoi tsu formed a whole volume of the variations and 
mistakes of the Tuan shi. 

The Tuan shi consists of two great divisions, the one 
containing the account of the Mongol rulers in due order, 
and the other, containing Biographies of eminent men. 
The story as told in each of these sources is not always 
reconcileable. The latter, as Tsian da sin has remarked, was 
composed largely from family legends and epitaphs, often 
rather panegyrics than to be accepted as literally true, like 
the funeral orations of the Homan orators delivered over the 
graves of the deceased. These biographies no doubt contain 
much valuable matter, as Dr. Bretschneider has so well proved, 
but they need the most careful sifting. Again, after the 
accession of the present dynasty, and during the reign of 
Kien lung, a so-called historical committee was appointed to 
correct the histories of the three dynasties Liau, Kin, and 
Tuan. This committee proceeded to apply an analysis to the 
various names, etc., found in the text, and to alter their 
forms so as to suit its notions of their etymology, and Chinese 
scholars consequently discard it, and prefer to use the Ming 
edition in its nncorreoted and pristine form. Hyacinthe, who 
translated the annalistic portion of the Tuan shi relating to the 
first four Mongol Khans, and my gifted friend Prof. Douglas 
who translated the portion referring to Chinghiz Khan, 
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both, have followed Eien luBg's revision. It would be a 
monumental work if Professor Douglas oould see bis way 
to give us some more from this great history, and to take 
it from the earlier edition. 

We cannot supplement the account in the Yuan shi to any 
extent from the Kin shi or history of the Kin dynasty, which 
was compiled during the Mongol supremacy, but contains 
very little additional matter. There are a few stories told in 
the annals of the Sung dynasty, but they are to be taken 
cum gram scdis, since these stories reached Southern China 
through the medium of the very hostile Kin Tartars. 

Let us now turn to another work which has also been 
edited by the Archimandrite Palladius, in this instance in 
the Riiman Orimtal Recordy vol. i. 1872. 

I take the account of this work from the learned editor’s 
preface. Its Chinese title is Huan-yuan-shen-vu-tsin-jen-lu, 
meaning, Description of the personally conducted campaigns 
of the holy and warlike (Emperor), of the most august 
(dynasty of) Yuan. There is no evidence that the work, 
which was translated by Palladius from a MS., has ever been 
printed. The MSS. of it are so mutilated and disfigured, 
that we are told lovers of antiquities in China, notwith- 
standing their eagerness, were obliged to renounce the idea 
of being able to understand it. It is mentioned for the first 
time in the Yuan shi lei pien, a work composed in the reign of 
Kang hi, in which extracts from it are printed. A copy appa- 
rently in better condition was sent to the Imperial Library 
in the middle of the last century from the Southern parts 
of China. 

Tsian da sin at the beginning of this century, called atten- 
tion to this copy, and notwithstanding its numerous faults 
he placed it among the historical documents relating to the 
earlier Mongol period. More recently, when several Peking 
learned men have devoted themselves to the search for 
obscure and rare sources of Mongol history, this work was 
deemed worthy of careful study. Palladius says that Khe 
tsu tao took upon himself the ungrateful task of arranging 
it, clearing it of the mistakes of copyists, and explaining its 
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difficulties and lacunse. One writer, Jan shi tsi, describes its 
composition as of sucli a nature that, while reading it, he 
seemed to be walking on hooks which had caught in his 
dress, and that he read it like an inscription on a monument 
which had been disfigured by moss. In ten sentences perhaps 
only two were connected. Khe tsu tao often fought for about 
ten days uninterruptedly over a single sign. He laboured at 
it for many years, and even then could not explain all of it, 
but he ascertained that several portions of it were missing. 
He intended to publish the work together with his notes, 
but unfortunately he was too poor, and was unable to collect 
sufficient money to print it, Palladius tells us that before he 
left Peking, he obtained from him an autogi'aph copy of his 
revision of the work, of which the text he published was a 
translation. It is unknown when it was composed, and 
who was its author. The compilers of the catalogue of the 
Imperial Library in Peking suppose that it was written 
during the first years of the reign of Khubilai Khan, when 
legends and stories about Chinghiz Khan were eagerly sought 
for; but Tsian da sin Justly remarks, adds Palladius, that the 
work must be referred to a later period, since Yessugai and 
Ohinghiz Khan are mentioned in it by their full post-mortem 
appellations, which were given them many years after the 
time of Khubilai. 

These facts I have abstracted from Palladius’ very interest- 
ing preface. I would remark what escaped that very 
learned Chinese scholar, that the work we are describing 
has a singular and very close relationship to that of the 
Persian historiographer Rashid ud din. Sentence after sentence 
describes events in the same order and with the same phrases. 
So much so is this, that there can be no doubt either that one 
author had the other before him, or that both copied from a 
common original. If the argument of Tsian da sin as to the 
date of the work be reliable, it would appear that Rashid ud 
din’s history may have been the original, and that one of the 
several copies he had made found its way to China. This 
view would be supported by the fact of the work being 
anonymous. If it be sustained, it would appear that the 
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OMnese author merely took from Eashid those portions of 
his text which he thought would interest his own readers. 
On the other hand, the meagreness of the information in 
many places where Eashid ud din is very full, makes it 
perhaps more probable the work was composed earlier than 
Tsian da sin supposed, and that among the various authorities 
used by the great historiographer of Gazan Khan, was some 
translation of the Huan-yuan-shen-vu-tsin-jen-lu. I must 
add that the prefaces of the two works here discussed from 
which I have gleaned the greater part of my facts were 
translated from the Eussian for me by my gifted young 
friend S. Kinloch. 
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AuT. XY . — The Rimrs of the Vedas, and how the Aryans 
entered India. By Edward Thomas, F.PuS. 

For the origination of this line of investigation we are 
mainly indebted to M. Yivien de Saint- Martin, who, in his 
“Etude sur la g(^ographie et les populations primitives da 
Nord-Ouest de Flnde, d’apres les Hymnes Yediques/^Y 
correctly defined one of the leading peculiarities of those 
chants, “ c’est que les indications g^ographiques des hymnes 
da Yeda se rapportent h pen pres exclusivement a des 
rivieres/' 

Many reasons might be given to account for this pecu- 
liarity — the essentially pastoral life and erratic onward 
movement of the tribes themselves, which, under southern 
suns, caused them to be dependent upon proximate streams 
for the daily supply of their herds, etc. But the leading 
motive for the preservation of the river-names in the hymns 
seems to have been more directly connected with primitive ! 
River- worship, which in these instances frequently associated 
a Goddess wdth the flowing waters, so that it is often difficult 
to determine whether a given prayer is addressed to the 
Divinity or to the more material River itself, though these 
latter again were constantly appealed to individually as 

Divine "Waters/^ ^ 

■ ^ “Memoire coiironne, en 1855, par PAcademie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres.” Paris, Imp. Imperiale, 1860. 

^ H. H. Wilson. Translation of the Big-Yeda Sanhita. London, Allen 
and Co., vols. i., ii, iii., 1850-54-67 ; voL iv. Triibner, 1866, edited 
by Professor E, B. Cowell. Professor Cowell in Ms preface conscientionsly 
examines the relative value attaching to Prof. Wilson’s translation, wMch he 

VV 
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THE RIYEBS OF THE YEDAS. 

M. de St -Martin's treatment of the geographical question 
was masterly in the extreme^ — ^but he had to rely solely on 
M. Langlois' French translation of the Eig-Yeda, a version 
which does not seem altogether to have commended itself to 
later interpreters.^ The whole subject may therefore be re- 
examined with advantage, whether in consideration of the 
improved and more critical readings of the Yedic texts 
themselves now available, or in the light of the more extended 
knowledge of the traditions of the Aryan races at large, 
which has been acquired since the publication of M. de St.- 
Martin's original essay in 1860. 

The second part of the present enquiry, on the downward 
movement of the Aryan races from their ancient seats to- 
wards the east of the Caspian, though of higher interest in 
the world's history, will have to be conducted in a far more 
fragmentary manner, than the comparatively compact story 
of the settlement of the Yedic Aryans in India. 

A certain number of links are forthcoming, but, as yet, 
we are unable to connect them into a consecutive chain of 


remarks occupies a peculiar place. No doubt, as Yaidik studies progress, and 
more texts are published and studied, fresh light will be thrown on these records 
of the ancient world; and we may gradually obtain a deeper insight into their 
meaning than the mediaeval Hindds could possess, just as a modern scholar may 
understand Homer more thoroughly than the Byzantine scholiasts. But the 
present translation will always retain an historical value, because it is based on 
the native commentary, and thus represents all that the Hindds have preserved 
of the long line of Vaidik tradition. Sdyw^a stands to the Yeda as Eustathius 
to the Homeric poems ; and Prof. Wilson’s work enables tbe English reader to 
know what the Hindus themselves suppose the Rig Vala to mean. It is easy 
to depreciate native commentators, hut it is not so easy to supersede them ; and 
while 1 would by no means uphold Sdyana as infallible, I confess that, in the 
present early stage of Yaidik studies in Eiu'ope, it seems to me to be the safer 
course to follow native tradition rather than to accept too readily the arbitrary 
conjectures which continental scholars so often hazard,” p. vi. 

1 It must not he supposed that this is my first recognition of the value of 
M. de St.-M.’s admirable study. So long ago as 1864, I find that I noticed it, 
with all due appreciation, in the (London) ‘‘Numismatic Chronicle ” (vol. iv. n.s. 
p. 41), in an introdncto^ Essay of mine on “Ancient Indian Weights”— an 
article which was republished in exten&o in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in their vol. xxxiii. (1864) p. 251. Subsequently, in editing the new 
International “ Numismata Orientalia ’’—“Ancient Indian Weights ” (Triihner, 
London, 1874), I had an opportunity of again examining M. de St.-M.’s general 
conclusions, and adding some confirmatory evidence as to the ethnic ohiiteratioii of 
the Yedic Aryans on the hanks of the Saraswati. 

Wilson, Big- Yeda, vol. i. p. vi; Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” London, 
Triihner, vol. ii. p. 346 ; Weber, Hist, of Indian Literatmre, Loudon, 1878, p. 43 ; 
Lassen, Indian Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 643-4. 
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Chinese author merely took from Eashid those portions of 
his text which he thought would interest his own readers 
On the other hand, the meagreness of the information in 
many places where Eashid ud din is very full, makes it 
perhaps more probable the work was composed earlier than 
Tsian da sin supposed, and that among the various authorities 
used by the great historiographer of Gazan Khan, was some 
translation of the Huan-yuan-shen-vu-tsin-jen-lu. I must 
add that the prefaces of the two works here discussed from 
which I have gleaned the greater part of my facts were 
translated from the Eussian for me by my gifted voun® 
friend S. Kinloch. ^ 
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evidence —for whose completion, indeed, we must await far 
more ample materials; but there are some detached data 
indicating, in general terms, that the route of the Aryans 
led from the Oxus, by way of the open passes of the line 
of Herat and the fertile valleys of Arachosia, from which 
the Vedic tribes seem to have been forced by the pressure 
downwards of succeeding Iranian branches of the family 
—upwards into the narrow gorges of the Kabul valley, and 
more easily through the Eurrum and Gomal passes into 
India. ^ 

The most comprehensive geographical chapter in the entire 
Rig- Veda is reproduced m extenso below. It places before 
us, simultaneously, the reminiscences, seemingly recent, of 
the leading streams of the Kabi^ valley and the more direct 
Indian approaches by the Kuyfum and Gromal. It indicates 
entire oblivion of any earlier nabitat, and makes no reference 
to the successive waves or ruling motives which carried these 
pastoral tribes on to their ultimate destination on the banks 
of the Saras wati, wlieire they effectually changed their nature, 
submitted to the influence of prior civilizations, accepted the 
aid of amanuenses for their unwritten hymns, and finally 
merged their still vague faith into a compromise with Erah- 
manism. 

Eig-Veda, X. 75. 

I. Waters, let the poet declare your transcendant greatness in 
the abode of the worshij)per. Each set of seven [streams] has 
follo-wed a threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses the other rivers 
in impetuosity. ^ 

^^2. Yanina hollowed out the channels of thy course, 0 Sindhu, 
when thou didst rush to thy contests. Thou flowest from [the 
heights of] the earth, over a downward slope, when thou leadest 
the van of these streams. 

^^4. To thee, 0 Sindhu, the [other streams] rush. . . . Like a 
7 -nrrior king [in the centre of his army] thou leadest the two 
of thy host when thou stragglest forward to the van of these 
‘^nts. 
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‘ ^ 5 . Eeceive favotirably this my hyimiy 0 Ganga, Yamuna , 
Sarasyati, Sutndri, Parushm ; hear, 0 Marndvridha, -with the 
Asikni, and Yitasta, and thou, Arjikiya with the Sushoma. 

6. Unite first in thy course with the Trish^ma, the Sasaitu, 
the Easa and the Sveti; thou [meetest] the Gomati and the 
Eriinm, with the Kuhha, and the Mehatnu, and with them are 
horne onward as on the same car. 

Plashing, sparkling, gleaming, in her majesty, the uncon- 
querable, the most abundant of streams, beautiful as a handsome 
spotted martj, the Sindhu rolls her waters oyer the leyels. 

8. Mistress of a^^hariot, with noble horses, . . . she trayeiscs 
[a land] yielding sweetness. 

9. The Sindhu has yoked her pleasant chariot drawn by horses 

By it may she grant in this struggle . . ^ 

I have arranged the series of rivers, mentioned in this 
chapter, in a tabular form, d^oth for facility of general 
reference and for the sake of -additional illustrative re- 
marks. 

Table II. embraces the rivers mentioned in other detached 
hymns of the Veda, 

’ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, voh r. p. 344 : — 

I annex M. Langlois’ original French translation for purposes of comparison. 

1. Les sept torrents coulent chacun dans trois moncles difterents. Be ces 
riyieres, le Smdhou est la premiere par sa force. 

“ 2. 0 JSindhoul Yarouna ouTre lui-meme ta route. ... Tu descends des 
hauteurs de la ten-e, et tu regnes sur ces mondes. 

'^4. 0 Sindliou! [les autres riyieres] viennent a toi et [t’apporteront leur 
tribut], comme les yaebes apportent leur lait a leur nourrisson. Qiiand tu marches 
a la tete de ces oiides impetueuses, tu ressemhles a un roi belliqueux qui etend ses 
deux ailes de hataille. 

*^5. 0 Gangdf Yamound^ Sarmvatt, Coutoudri, avec la Farouelm^ ecoutez 
mon hymne. 6 IfarotidvrWid, avec VAsikni et la Vitasthd; 6 ArdJiMijd, 
ayec la entendez-nous ! 

6. 0 Sindhou ! tu mdles d’ahord tes eaux rapides h celles de la TncJitdmd, 
de la Msd^ de la gvett^ de la KouhM ; tu entraxues sur le meme char que toi la 
Gomdti et la Kroumou, 

‘‘7. Brillant, impetiieux, invisihle, le Sindhou developpe ses ondes aye 
majestd.”— jKty- Wu, traduit par M. Langlois (1848-51), voL iv. p. 305. 
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TABLE I.- 


1. Ganga 

2. YamuiiS, 


of this enquiry the geographical 
ias seem to reduce themselves into 
-THE EIYE^ taken in the reverse order of the 


Ganges . 
Jumna . 


3. ..SarasYati ... Sirstiti 


Sutlaj 


4. Sutudri 

5. Parushni ... Bavi 

6. Marudviidiia 


7. Asikni ChenS-b. 

8. Yitast^ ... Behat . 

9. Arjikiy^L 2 ... Beas 


^and vanishing point of the essentially 
nks of the Indian Saras wati. 

’^^ef their progress through the Punjab 

ivid reminiscences of the rivers of the 
casual references to more southerly 


Zt 


'^“Martin rightly divined that the cele- 
jrmn, R. V. X. 75, quoted above, must 
^'technically seen (revealed), after the 
Aans on Ike banks of the Saraswati. The 
V. iii. ]33, wherein the Drisbadvati 
)ciated, curiousiy enough, with the- 






,tas, Devasravas and Devavata.’^ ^ The 

10. Sushomh 

... Suhhn ... 

A 

'Zdiiavos .L 

Vedic bards with the more 

oerhaps more distinctly 

Arrian 27 of the rivers 

joins the Lie IL),^ both of 
Long. 74'’ 41. 

11. Tristamd 

... ToM ... 

Tourairos 

12. Susartd 

Khonar ... 

E^acTTra 

Wilson, Ar. Ant., p. 

13. Bas'S, ... 

... Panjkora 

Fapolas ... 

Apayh, 

14. Sveti ... 

... Swad ... 


Variant “ Suvhstu,” Hq. 21. 

15. Gomati 

.. Gonial ... 

Hr dp GV os 

Gooldri Pass, the great midd©* 
route from Hindustan to Xho- 
ras'An (Bui-nes). See also B.Y., 
viii, 24^, 30. 

16. Knimu 

... Kurriim... 

"l^dTrapyos ... 

Arrian Indica, iv. 12. 

17- Kuhlia 

... Kophen... 

KdxpTjs ... 
MaAc^/zaj/ros 

18. Mahatnd 

... Oboes ... 

0. Miiller,-Geog. Grreci Min. 313. 


19. Sindbu 


Indus 


{X67}s) 


'ZivB6s 


Gen. Cunningham once held that 
the Bara river represented tlie 
old Malamantus. — Geography 
of India, pis. v., vi., p. 104. 


) These references are taken from Mr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, so industriously 
collected hy him in his vol. ii. 

^ Professor Lassen affirmed that these three (9, 10, 11) were not rivers at all. 
—Miiir, voL i. p. 348. ^ He admits, however, that trishta means “harshly sound- 
ing,” an epithet peculiarly applicable to Ho. 11, which is described as running 
deep and red, and full of quicksands. — Cunningham, J.A.S.B. 1841, p. 112. 
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‘^ 5 . Eeceiye fayourably this my I 
Sarasyati, Sutndri, Parushm ; hear, ( 

Asikm, and YitasM, and thou, Aijikiyd 53^ 9_ gt..Martm con- 

^‘6. TJnite first in thy course with th siders tMs to he a synonym of 
the Rasa and the Svetx; thou 3^. 

Krumu, with the Xuhha, and the Mehiss. 

borne onward as on the same car. translation, i. 

'' 7 . Plashing, sparkling, gleaming, ij 200; St.-Martin, p. 53, de- 
querable, the most abundant of streamt' clmes to risk any identification 
^ ' .T Cl* 11 1 i. of these four rivers, and Mr. 

spotted marts, the bindhn rolls her water Muii* seems to reject them 

8. Mistress of a^hariot, with noble . altogether fiom his list. 

r 1 1-1 * 1 1* ^ ‘ IV. 30 , 18 ; v. 53 - 9 , and x. 

[a landj yielding sweetness. 64.9. 

9 . The Sindhu has yoked her pleasafi-^-i hi* 23 - 4 ; Wilson, iii. 25 ; 

Y. 1 i • » x-L* X Mann, ii. 17 . 

By it may she grant uajogour m this ili. 23-4 ; V.P., ii. 14 - 8 * 

Cnniiingham, Arch. Eeport, 

I have arranged the serie^s of riyy._' 4.^27, 6, 6 ; rHi. 86, 13. 

chapter, in a tabular form, i^oth „ ... „ ,, 

^ Tayati ^’ was the common an- 

reference and for the sake of ,adc cestor of the Kurus and Pandns. 


marks. 

Table II. embraces the river» - mF Rost has been 

hymns of the Veda. ^ references to riyers to he 

\^veda, yol. iii. (Prague, 1878), pp. 200-202, 
’ Muir’s Sanskrit 0^1 these rivers. He takes Apaya (Apaga) 

I annex M. Lan-'-i-'he principal passage on the riyers is x, 75. He 
Les jev^ati and Silamayati (ik verse 8). He considers Marud- 
rivieres^ probably Parnsni and Asiknt combined. He identifies the 
^ -xuhhfi, with the Kabul-rud. He also mentions Vih‘Hl (iy. 30, 12) 
and Yaranayati, the latter occurs only in the Atharva-yeda. He 
identifies the eastern Sarasyati with the Skryanayan (s. 35, 2). 


^ AnitabhCi for AmtpMa ^‘un courant d’eau temporaire.’’ — Lassen. Prof. 
M. Williams makes the word Anita-^bkd, ‘‘not endowed with splendour.^’ The 
St. Petersburg Dictionary merely gives ‘ ‘ eines flusses. ’ ’ B. V. v. 53, 9. 

3 Asura), knowing the wealth of others, carries it off of himself ; present 

in the water, he carries off, of himself, the foam ; the two wives of Kuyava 
bathe with the water : may they he drowned in the depths of the Siphh river. 

“ The abiding place of the vagrant (Kuyava) was concealed (in the midst) of the 
water : the hero increases with the waters formerly (carried off), and is renowned 
(throughout the world) : the Anjasi, Kuli§l and Vira-patni rivers, pleasing him 
with their substance, sustain him with their waters.” 

Wilford notices “The Stprk Siprdf Cshprii, also called the Avanti river,” 
which falls into the Chambal (As, Bes. xiv. 408 ), and the Yishnu-Pnrana refers 
to the same river and to the Ayanti, near Oojein (Hall’s Edit. ii. 131 and 155 ). 
But the Vedic Aryans can hardly have got so far south at the period the passage 
seems to belong to. 
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For the convenience of this enquiry the geographical 
contributions of the Yedas seem to reduce themselves into 
three groups, which may be taken in the reverse order of the 
localities reached. 

The final home and vanishing point of the essentially 
Vedic Aryans on the banks of the Indian Saras wati. 

jB.— T he stray notices of their progress through the Punjab 
preserved in their texts. 

(j ^ — Their seemingly vivid reminiscences of the rivers of the 
Kabul basin, and their casual references to more southerly 
passes into India. 

Seetion A. — M. de St.»Martin rightly divined that the cele- 
brated Q-eographical hymn, R. V. x. 75, quoted above, must 
have been (revealed), after the 

"lii^hraroT the Y edic Aryans on^’^® banks of the^Sara^ati. The 
same may be said of R. Y. iii. 

is mentioned, and associated, curiously enough, with tl^J ' 
names of the two Bharatas, Devasrdvas and Devavata.^^ ^ The 
intimate acquaintance of the later Yedic bards with the more 
immediate localities of the region is perhaps more distinctly 
shown by the citation in R. Y. vi. 27 of the rivers 
Apayd and Ansumati (Nos. 28, 29, of Table IL),^ both of 

1 Muir, S. Texts, voL i p. 345,^ Shine, 0 Agni, brilliantly on the (banks o£ 
tlie) Dpisbadvati, on (a site) auvspicious for men, on (the banks of) the Apayu, 
and of the Sarasvati ; ^’ Wilson, Yol. ui. p. 26. 

- The Apayh was approximately placed by M. de St.-Martin in 1860 (p. 59). ' 

I obtain the identification of the Ansumati from General Cunningham’s later 
researches on the spot, embodied in his Arehseological Keport for 1878-79. 

He does not seem to have been cognisant of or to have noticed the passages from 
tlie '\'eflas in the above enumeration bearing upon the localities around 
Kurukshetra. His observations are to the following effect : “ The region of Eu- 
rukshetra is said to have been watered either by 7 or by 9 rivers. The names of 
the nine are~l. Saraswati ; 2. Vaitarini; 3. Apagfi, or Aiighvati; 4. Manda- 
kini Ganga ; 5. Madhusrava ; 6. Ansumati ; 7. Kausiki ; 8. Drishtavati ; and 
9. Hiranyavati or Drishtavati. . . . The Apagh or Augvati is a branch of the 
Chitang which separates from the main stream a few miles to the west of L^dwa, 
and flows past Pulwal to Pabnawa, where it is lost in the sands. Its whole 
length is about 25 miles. The Kausiki is a branch of the Kakshi. The others 
I have not been able to identify. But there are several important streams at the 
present day, such as the Markanda, the Kakti, and Chitang or Chatang, of which 
the ancient names are quite unknown. The Sarsuti and its branches have also 
been so interlaced and inosculated with one another by Eeroz Shah to fill his 
canals, that the. people have completely confused their names, so that there are 
now no less than three different Sarsutis. There is, I believe, some mistake 
about the number of 9 rivers, as the Hindus invariably assign 7 branches to all 
theii' rivers. Such are the 8apia Sindhu^ the Sapta GmdaU, and the iSapta ' 
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which, clearly belong to the Kurukshetra basin. The 
associated Hariyiipiya or Yavyavati (Nos. 30, 31) seems to 
pertain to the same group. 

A most vital question, in the course of these enquiries, is, as 
to how and why the Vedic Aryans came to recognise as sacred 
precincts, a corner of the world so far severed from their 
ancient traditions as their ultimate refuge on the banks of the 
Saraswati. A site which, in its physical conformation, was 
likely to have presented so few attractions to a pastoral 
people, or to the eye of a river- worshipper so shadowy an im- 
pression, after the grand waters the intruding Aryans had 
left behind them.^ 

Something may have been due, in this direction, to an 
unacknowledged sentiment of a revival of -a bygone Saraswati 
on the banks of the Helmand, te which reference willhe^.m 
hereafter..." " / 

Their own aHusionsijMjhe Sanskrit texts, to the Saraswati 
both as Goddess and River are frequent,^ and often a little 
involved — but as regards the River itself, it is spoken of in 
one passage as chief and purest of rivers, flowing from the 
mountains to the ocean and in another, ‘^such are thy 
great bounties, Saeasw^atL ■ 2. With impetuous and mighty 

KamiJci, etc. — and there is a place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra still called 
Sapta SarasioaH. I suspect also that Ho. 4 is a mistake, as it is the name of one 
of the holiest pools in the bed of the Saraswati at Prithudaka. — The Vaitarani 
may (also) only he another term for Drishadwati or Rak^hiP Vol. xiv. p. 88. 1 

1 The Gaggar, Saraswati, and their tributaries contain hut little water except 
in the rainy season. Their sources being in the outer and lower Himfdayan range, 
they are fed by rain only, and not by the melting snows also, as are all the large 
ri?ers of Northern India. The collecting ground of these streams, moreover, is, 
and always must have been, very limited, as it lies between the Satie j and Janina 
valleys. There is nothing in history to show that these rivers ever contained 
much more water than they do now. Some diminution in their volume may have 
taken place during the lapse of ages, from changes in the lower Himtilayan range, 
as well as from the destruction of forests and increase of irrigation. There is no 
doubt also a tendency to the obliteration of the lower portion of their course ; 
partly by the drift of sand and dust from the desert, and x)artly by the deposit of 
silt, brought down by the streams themselves, owing to the absence of the great 
river by w^hich it would have been carried off to the sea. All these influences, 
however, have, as we find from history, produced but little effect during a very 
long period. . . . The Gaggar must originally have been of much less importance 
than it is at present, for the Saraswati, which now fails into it above Munak, 
formerly flowed much further south, and joined the old channel just mentioned 
below the famous fortress of Sarsuti (now called Sirsa), which -was built on its 
hanks in the sixth century. . . . Calcutta Eeview, Ho. cxvii. vol 59 (1874), p. I, 
with a map, by Surgeon -Major Oldham. 

^ Wnson, i. 10, 33, 216, 227. 3 'Wilson, iv. 189. 
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waves she breaks down the precipices of the mountains, like 
a digger for the lotus fibres - , . Saras watx the underminer 
of both her banks/^ ^ 

This latter passage may, perchance, contain an allusion 
to the formation of the Lake of Kurukshetra itself, but, on 
the other hand, the local epics refer to existing still waters, 
in the time of the wars of the Mahabharata, at a period we 
may now perhaps consider closely coeval with the domestica- 
tion of the Vedic Aryans. 

The coincident references in the Mahabharata speak of the 
Saraswati as merely a boundary stream, but elevate Kuru- 
kshetra to the recognised high place — in the terms, "''South 
from Saraswati, and north from Drishadvati, they who dwell 
in Kurukshetra live in paradise/’ ^ In another passage it is 
said, "The tract between Eatnuka, Aratnuka, Eamahrada, 
and Bhachaknuka, is called Kurukshetra, Samantapanchaka^ 
and the northern Vedi of Piti-maha or Brahma ” (Brahma- 
vartta)/ In Mann’s Laws, again, the Saraswati appears as 
a mere geographical line, defining on one side, " that region 
made by the gods, which is between the Saraswati and 
Drishadvati rivers (which) is called Brahma vartta.”^ 
Greneral Cunningham further quotes, from the Vamana 
Parana, a passage to the effect, that "They were making 

^ Wilson, iii. 504. Professor Wilson, in his preface to vol. iii. p. xviii, dated 
30th April, 1857, gives the following resume of the contents of this volume in 
regard to the various notices of rivers : — ‘‘So far, therefore, the allusions to th|^' 
social condition of the Hindds are in harmony with those that have been previou^ 
noticed ; and the same may be said of the rkerences made to the tracts occwing 
by them, wdiich were in the north-west and west of India, from the Punjab^own, 
mouths of the Indus, their outlet to the ocean : we have the Ymmcnd mr 
once, tile Ganges once : the Sarasivaii is often named in both her chan^KSHivAT, 
goddess and a river, and the Drishadvati is in one place associated ^froy], 100 
in Mcmu^ along with another river not met with elsewhere, the . 

Vipdsa and Scitudt't or Deyah and Satlaj^ are interlocutors in a Smo^ near me, 

Rishi Viswdmitra^ in which he entreats them to allow him to foT 

his attendants and waggons, being bound to the north-west, assion in front of 

collect the Soma plant. Other rivers are named, as the Rasd^ ^w^down the high- 

Furushni^ and the Hariytcpiyd or Yavymat% the positions of which 

known, hut which were probably in the west, and were feeders of tand 8 harnessed 

the eastern bank of the Hariyupiyh dwelt a people called Vrichivats, Pajras,” etc. — 

w'ho -were subjugated with the aid of Inbua, by the Eajas Ahl 

Prastoka, and whom we may suppose, therefore, not to have been led Writings of 

- General Cunningham, Arch. Eeport, vol. ii. pp, 214, 215, 18€wordsare, ‘"The 

^ Ibid, See also Wheeler’s MahhhhSrata, p. 277. )28 hymns mean 

^ The Institutes of Manu, London, 1825, by G. C. Haugliton, c. 
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the great sacrifice of Satrmta in the wide region of Kuru- 
kshetra, on the banks of the Drishadwati, esteemed holy on 
account of its Tirtues/' ^ and it may he added that the field of 
Kurukshetra retained its eminence as holy ground till the 
time of Huen Thsang in 648 A.m, who mentions it as still 
designated as ^'la terre du Bonheur/’ ^ 

We have no present means of deciding how long the Vedic 
Aryans took to compass the distance between the Indus and 
the Saraswati — the transit must necessarily have been a slow 
one, if they had to herd cattle and occasionally to grow barley 
by the way 

But in addition to this, we have to ask what changes in 
their ideas, manners and customs were likely to have been 
effected from their first contact with the hostile aborigines 
already in possession of the soil, and the gradual assimilation 
and submission to local influences brought about during a 
delayed progress from one point to the other. 

My impression is, that on their first invasion the Aryans 
were far more powerful, both in numbers and material force, 
than they were when they found themselves within reach 
of the Jumna. In fighting their way onwards against the 
Dasyus, they must have suffered frequent losses ; and new 
supplies of tribal recruits, from their old homes, were barred 
by the inimical Iranians, who after them seem to have occu- 
pied the main routes from the north. 

The arid plains of the Punjab can scarcely have been 
rh^Ppurable for the support of horses and cattle, and if they 
andal^^ted to follow the ^^iter, per vastas solitudines,^^ which 
mucliinor^er’s troops refused to face, the remnants of the tribes 
fr? Kurukshetra in a damaged plight and alto- 

do\ibt also a fit to cope with the sturdy nations, who looked upon 

^Itbrought hattle-ground as their own peculiar sanctuary.^ 
river by which 

however, have,'ort, vol. ii. p. 214; and Arcli. Beport, 1879, vol. xiv, p. 87. 
long period. . . ulien, Paris, vol, ii. p. 212; “Tout autoux de la capit;tie, il y a un 
tnan it is at p. cent li que les habitants du pays out appele la Urre du Bonlaeur.” 
iormerly flowed . y., vol. i. pp. sli and Mi; also vol. iii. p. xi; Numismata 
below the famoincient Indian Weights, p. 15, 

banks in the sirmningham describes the lake of Kurukshetra as an oblong sheet 
2 • 't P length from east to west, and 1,900 feet in breadth. The 
w iison, 1 . * 2 le of Kurukshetra, also eaUed I>harmaJcshetra^ or the holy 
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But, if tlie inconiiug Aryans were weak in numbers, they 
were strong in traditions of tbe higher flights of nature wor- 
ship, and possibly more advanced in religious ceremonials 
than had as yet been developed in the simple worship of 
the local Priests* Their Eishis,^ who, for their own juir- 
poses, had urged their kings on to new enterprises, must 
soon have discovered that there was some limit to the course 
of conquest. Seemingly, they were able to adapt themselves 
to the new situation, and make capital out of their legendary 
lore of quaint old hymns, which, as Prof. Goldstiicker re- 
marked, furnished but a small stock-in-trade from which to 
make a new religion.^ 

But if these leaders of rites chanced to find receptive 
disciples and were prepared to make concessions to home 
credulities, there were before them ample materials out of 
which to originate Aryan Brahmanism, and India at large 
has since paid unwitting homage to the intellectual training, 
which created so satisfying a faith as that so long and con- 
sistently upheld in the hands of their successors. 


lancl,’^ now “ comprises witliin its circuit of 160 miles, no less than 860 holy 
sites, most of which are connected with the names of tbe heroes of the Mahh- 
hh^rata. Many of these are no doubt genuine ancient places, as attested by 
their high mounds and brick ruins. But the greater number appear to have 
been the inventions of modem days.’’ ... The whole region is divided into 
seven bans or forests.” Gen. Cunningham then proceeds to give a full list of 
the tiraths or places of pilgrimage, etc., vol. xiv. Arch. Eeports, 1878-79, p. 97, 
and vol. ii. pp. 213, ei seq. 

1 1 may cite from the Yedas a typical instance of the arrogance of the Eishis 
in their early days on the Indus: 

‘‘1. I repeat with a (willing) mind the unreluetant pjraises of Biiavia, dwelling 
on the hanks of the Sindhu : a prince of unequalled (might), desirous of renown, 
who has enabled me to celebrate a thousand sacridces. 

*‘2. From which generous prince, soliciting (my acceptance), I, Eaicshivat, V 
unhesitatingly accepted 100 [coin or weight of 560 grains Troy], 100 

vigorous steeds, and 100 hulls. ... 

“3. Ten chariots drawn by bay steeds, and candying my wives, stood near me, 
given me by vSw^anaya; and 1060 cows followed. ... 

“ 4. Forty hay horses, (harnessed) to the chariots, led the procession in front of 
1000 (followers). The Fajras, the kinsmen of EAKSHfvAT, rub dovna the high- 
spirited steeds, decorated with golden trappings. . . 

‘‘5. I have accepted a prior grant, (kinsmen), for you: 3 and 8 harnessed 
chariots and cattle of incalculable value : may the kindred Pajras,” etc. — 
Wilson, E.V. ii. 17. 

'Westminster Eeview, 1864, p. 154, Article “The Inspired Writings of 
Hinduism,” reprinted in his Literary Eemains, vol. ii. p. 50, His words are, “The 
Hindu priesthood, however, has managed to demonstrate that 1028 hymns mean 
in reality a very ponderous mass ojLdiriady revealed works.” 
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But here, again, we have to enquire, how much of this new 
religion was created by the contrasted incoming and indige- 
nous races, and which of the two had the largest share in 
developing the Brahmanical religion of India. Perhaps no 
more striking proof of the superior mental calibre of the 
latter could be cited than the fact, admitted on all sides, that 
the Yedic scriptures were not coordinated by any Aryan 
Eishi, but were first arranged,’’ and virtually rescued from 
the possible oblivion incident to their state of unwritten 
songs, by the Veda-vydBa Krishna (the black), Bwcavpayd/na, 
born on an island in the Jumna, ^ to whom was confided the 
task of superintending the first recension of the scattered 
hymns.^ It is true that this individual is represented to have 
received inspiration from his putative father, the RiBhi Para- 
sara; but the JYa^2ma, /^the bastard,” and the low estate of 
the mother, would seem to show, all the more, the force of 
his individual genius, and equally establish the intellectual 
advancement already achieved by the mixed races who then 
dwelt in the land. 

Section E.— The next group of rivers we have to consider 
comprehend the leading streams that watered the region of 
the Punjab proper. 

1 Max Miiller, ALncient Sanskrit Literature, 1859, p. 479 ; Colebrooke’s Essays 
(Cowell’s Edit.), voL i, pp, 9, 20 ; Asiatic Besearclies, (1805) vol. viii. p. 369 ; 
Goldstiicker’s Literary Bemains,. vol. i. p. 115; Wilson, “The Beligion of the 
Hindns” (London Edit., 1862), vol. ii. p. 47 ; Vishnu Purana (Hall’s Edit.), 
vol. iii. p. 33, “ Muni Krishna Bwaipayana” is here spoken of as “the 28th 
the first of the list being Swayambhu (Brahma) himself. See also Wilson’s 
Preface, pp. xvii, xxxiii; Wheeler, Mahh Bhfirata (London, 1867), p. 59. 

3 Prof. Wilson in his preface to vol. i. Big-Veda, p. x.x, observes in regard to 
this an'anger : “At last, however, there arrived a period when the antiquity of 
the hpmis, the obscurity of their style, the peculiarities of the language, and the 
number to which they had multiplied, with the corresponding difficulties of recol- 
lecting and teaching them, and possibly also the perception that some venerable 
authority, on which their growing claims to superior sanctity was wanting, suggested 
to the progressive advancement of the literature of the Brahmans, the expediency of 
rescuing the dispersed and obsolete Suktasixom the risk of oblivion, and moulding 
them into some consistent^ and permanent shape. The accomplishment of this 
object is traditionally ascribed to the son of Pariisara Rishi, Krishna Bw^aipa- 
YANA, thence siirnamed Vyasa, the arranger^ a person of rather questionable chrono- 
logy and existence, who is supposed to have flourished at the time of the great 
war between the rival families of Kuru and Phndii, to the latter of which he was 
attached. The account that is really given of his proceedings shows that his 
special ^province was that of superintendence, possibly under the patronage of 
Bhjh Yudhishthira, after his tripnph over the Kurus, and that various other 
learned persons, already familiar with the hymns of the respective Fedae, were 
employed to prepare each several Sanhiid or collection.” 
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Their names and-4.he sites of their debouchures from the 
Himalaya are now welTaacertamed. But the erratic changes 
of their beds since the Ar 3 ’'an period are often difficult to 
trace or account for. The geological formation of the country, 
in the first instance, would necessarily have lent itself to con- 
stant breaks in the continuity of the alluvial streams. 

That eminent geologist, the late Dr. Falconer, interested 
himself keenly in these questions, and his mature views, prac- 
tical and scientific, were embodied in his posthumous wmrks, 
in the following terms : — 

The dark shading (in the accompanying map) represents 
the plains of India, forming the valley systems of the 
G-anges and Indus drainage, which were formerly narrow 
ocean straits. These straits were the recipients of the silt 
and alluvium washed out of the Himalayas, and were at 
length elevated above the sea, so as to form the existing 
continent. . . . After the long establishment of the Sewalik 
fauna (over the continent) a great upheavement took place 
along the line of the Himalayas, elevating a narrow belt of 
the plains into the Sewalik Hills, and adding many thousand 
feet to the height of the Himalayas/^ ^ 

Strabo has preserved for us a curious record of one of the 
later upheavements of the soil under similar conditions, which 
must have taken place previous to the invasion of Alexander 
the Great. He says: 

Aristobulus, when comparing the circumstances in which 
this country (India) resembles, and those in which it dijffers 
from, Egypt and Ethiopia, . • • incidentally goes on to 
remark, — ^ that when he was despatched upon some business 
into the country, he saw a tract of land deserted, which con- 
tained more than 1000 cities, with their dependent villages; 
the Indus, having left its proper channel, was diverted into 
another, on the left hand, much deeper, and precipitated 
itself into it like a cataract, so that it no longer watered 
the country by the (usual) inundation on the right hand, 
from which it had receded, and this was elevated above 

^ Memoirs of Hugh Falconer, collected by Dr. Charles Murchison, London, 
1868, p, 6, vol. i. plate ii. See also Elliot’s Historians, voL i. p. 45, note 3 ; 
and J.A.S.B. vol. clxxxviii. p. 140. 
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tlie level, not only of the new of river, but 

above that of the (new) inundatiop/^^ 

In addition to the earlier , traditions collected by 
OoL Tod,^ more modern investigations by our own engineers 
fully explain the local effect of some of these geological 
changes. The following observations are derived from the 
pen of an anonymous contributor to the Calcutta Remw^ 
controverting (elsewhere) the conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
Oldham, whose notice on the Indian Saraswati has been 
quoted above (p. 364) : — 

AftkU, ''The lost river of the Indian desert ^’ — a comment 
by Nearchus. . . . With regard to " the lands of Jfair and 
Kddal, the Eamala of the Arab Geographers. This tract 
is now known as the Banger, or highland, intermediate 
between the desert proper and the existing river valleys. 
There is no doubt of the local traditions, which ascribe 
the desolation of this once flourishing country to the drying- 
up of the stream by which it was fertilised.’^ The deiyresmn 
called the Hakra is traced along the eastern limit of the 
Banger. It is a broad, rather shallow channel, running in 
even lines, which bifurcates at latitude 22' 27", longitude 
72' 15". One limb proceeds westward, the other is continued 
southward. The Hakra bed is not at all like the eroded valley 
of a great erratic river, such as the Satlaj. . . . The Bhawal- 
pur Irrigation Survey of 1869, determined its level to be 
30 feet higher than the bed of Satlaj . . , and there is no 

1 Stralso XV. i. 19 (Falconer, iii. 84). 

2 “ Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Selmndar Eoomi (Alexander 
the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the tradition that the ruin 
called Mung-mahl^ ‘the painted palace/ near Dandoosir (25 miles west of 
Bhntnair), was the capital of a prince of this region punished by a visitation of 
the Macedonian conqueror. Histor;;f affords no evidence of Alexander’s passage 
of the Garah, though the scene of his severest conflict was in that nook of the 
Punjab not remote from the lands of the Johyas. . . . The same traditions 
assert that these regions were not always either arid or desolate, and the living 
chronicle alluded to in the note (by an old inhabitant of Dandoosir) repeated the 
stanza elsewhere given, which dated its deterioration from the drying-iip of the 
JELa'kra {8anhrd) river, which came from the Punjhh, and flowing through the 
heart of this counky, emptied itself into the Indus between Eory Bekher and 
Ootch.” — Col. Tod’s Bajasthhn, vol. ii. p. 187. 

. “ According to tradition, this stream took a westerly direction, by Phoolra, 

vrhere it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus helo^v Ootcli. The couplet 
recording its absorption by the sands of Nmr has already been given.”-— 
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SecMon C, — The concluding group of rivers — in the reverse 
order of Aryan transit — mentioned in the texts of the Vedas, 
comprise a reference to the Gomal and the Kurrum, repre- 
senting in each case the valley drainage of their several 
"pmses dowmmrds into Hindustan. The other streams 
enumerated in the list bring us into contact with the head- 
waters of the Kabul valley, and singularly enough follow, 
in other terms, name for name, those given in the versions of 
the Greek chroniclers of Alexander’s expedition. 

The former may demand a passing notice in regard to their 
facilities of transit and existing capabilities of commercial 
traffic. The latter have, perhaps, been sufficiently adverted 
to in the details of Table I., but there is still much to be 
done in the wajr of exact criticism of local identifications, 
which do not so immediately concern the present enquiry. 

The Gomal or Giikim pass may he traced on the map from 
Ghazni, south-westward, to Dehra Ismail Khan on the 
Indus ; for about three-quarters of this distance it runs 
through the channel of the Gomal river, by broken and 
rugged roads or rather water-courses, . . . through the wild 
and mountainous country of the Muzaris.” ^ It is a pass 
of great importance, being the middle route from Hindustan 
to Afghanistan, as the Khyber is the northern, and the Bolan 
the southern. Immense caravans, consisting principally of 
Lohani Afghans, every spring traverse it westward from the 
Indus and the adjacent countries.” 

The Emj)eror Babar, during one of his frequent local ex- 
peditions, seems to have felt himself rather entangled in it ; 
hut he adds, ^^As none of us had ever been this road, we 
were perfectly ignorant of its length or shortness. It had 
been adopted on mere idle surmise.” ^ 

In 1834 Dr. M. Honigberger went up this pass to Ghazni,^ 
and outMtred a map of his route, one of the peculiarities of 

^ Burnes, Trade of the Dei^jat, p. 98. These and other details on the subject 
have been carefully collected aid sninmarized^ in the too little-known Gazetteer 
of the Countries Adjacent to Epdi a/* compiled under the direction of the late 
Edward Thornton, of the India flffice, Allen Co. (1844). 

® Memoirs of Btihar, Erskine, Longmans, 1826, p. 162. 

® Journal of a Boute from DeraN^h&,zi Ehltn, through the Yeziri country to 
Khhul, Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, 1834, iii. ^ 35;iv.” 

TOL. XV.— [new SETJ.TTis.1 ^ 
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wliicli is tte, summary way in whicb He refers to tHe open 
communication to tHe westward witH EandaHar. 

THe celebrated Kurrum Kuram) pass, concerning 
wHicH we Have later military experience, runs nearly due 
west from about Banu to GHazni. The river, from which 
it takes its name, rises on the eastern slope of the Suliman 
mountains, and after a course 115 miles S.E., falls into the 
Indus in Lat. 32° 37', Long. 71° 25'. 

Its real importance as a highway to India dates from the 
elevation of Ghazni into the main stronghold of the dynasty 
whose title was derived from their new capital. Its strategic 
value, as a direct line of entry into India, then became 
manifest; and the great Mahmud, during the course of his 
sixteen expeditions against the Infidels,^ constantly alludes 
to it as ‘^by way of Kerman,^’ ^ a rather misleading expression, 
which caused our early translators, theoretically, to take his 
armies a good deal out of their road, or through the mazes of 
the Persian province of that name. 

So vital and important was the clear passage of this pass 
found to be, in later days, that the most trusted lieutenant 
of each succeeding Sultan was appointed to the command of 
its central or dominating fort.^ 

An exemplification of the measure of power, thus delegated, 
was unexpectedly discovered by Eutb-ud-din Ibek, when he 
felt himself strong enough to proceed by this pass from India 
to the temporary conquest of Ghazni, but found his return 
barred, after 40 days’ occupancy of the historical capital^ by 
other interests, and had to beat a retreat to his own eastern 
dominions by way of the alternate Sang4-SicrdkL^ 

The Vedic Aryans, who recorded the names of these rivers 

1 Elliot’s Historians, vol. ii. p. 434. 2 Briggs’s Ferislita. 

3 Patli^n Kings of Delhi, London, 1871, pp, 26, note 1, 36, etc. ; Elliot’s 
Historians, yoI. ii. p. 221. Lumsden’s Map places the Fort of Knrriim in 70*^ lO'- 
33" 49\ , ■ - 

^ Ibid, p, 33 ; Tabakht-i-JiThsiri, in Elliot, vol. iW; 301. 

1, Memoirs, p. 161 : “On the next moving we marched forward, and 

nalted at no great distance, among the villages of, the Desht (Dani§,n). Our next 
march was the b<^ks of the river GomaL Firbin Desht there are two roads that 
lead to the West. One of them is the road oi.^ang-stmikh^ which reaches Fermul 
by 01 Eurek, The other is along the^anks of the Gomal, which conducts 
mso to Femral, but without passing Biir^ The road along the Gomal is gener- 
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in such prominent terms, clearly used the corresponding 
passes in a practical sense, and perhaps even dwelt, from 
time to time, during some of their tribal migrations, amid 
the surrounding valleys . 

This item of inductive evidence, indeed, has a very in- 
structive bearing on the determination of the relative routes 
by which the Vedic Aryans entered India, 

170 doubt many sections of the tribes found their way 
gradually into India through the passes to the westward of 
Peshawar, and afterwards clung to the Sub- Himalayas, even 
to a temporary hold upon Jamu (IsTo. 11, Table I.) ; but the 
larger and more powerful divisions seem to have followed the 
comparatively open roads, so that they impinged upon two 
separate lines, the northern or Hurrum, tending more directly 
towards Find Dadun Khan and Vazirabad ; and the southern 
or Gomal route, leading due east in the direction of Lahore. 
Hence, we find their hymns speaking of the Manitvridhd^ or 
the river below the confluence of the Ohenab and the Behat 
(Kos, 7 and 8 of Table I.), as well as describing in some detail 
the united streams of the Sutlaj and Beas (Kos. 4 and 9). 

It was in this latter locality that the celebrated Rishi 
Viswamitra, a Kshatriya by birth, a Bharata} and the 
Purohit ^ of King Sudas, addressed ‘‘ the Vij^ds and Sutudriy^ 
near whose banks that monarch resided. 

The mention of the name of Yiswamitra introduces us to 
a theological controversy of much moment, in the investiga- 

^ Wilson, Rig- Veda, vol. iii. p. 50, verse 1, ^‘Rusliing froDi tke flanks of the 
mountains, eager (to reach the sea) like tvvm mares with loosened reins contending 
(with each other in speed), like two fair mother cows (hastening) to caress (tlieir 
calves), the Vipds md. Swttidri flow rapidly with (miited) waters,’’ and note 2, 
p. 51, verse 5, “ Rivers charged with water, rest a moment from your course at 
my request, who go to gather the Soma (plant) : I, the son of Knsika, desirous 
of protection, address with earnest prayer especially the river before me.” Verse 
11, “ Since rivers (you have allowed me to cross), so may the Bharatas (that 
war-loving tribe) pass over.” BfoU 2, “The Bharatas are said to be of the same 
race as Viswhmitra.” Muir, vol. i. p, 340, Viswhmitra says, “ When the 
Bharatas, that war-loving tribe . . . have crossed thee.” 131, “The men 

of the family of Bharata, my people.’’ — Shyapa. 

® Max Miiiler, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1859, p. 485, clearly defined the 
profession and status of the Vedic Burohita ov prmses^ in special reference to this 
King Sudas, and he adds, incidentally, p. 81, “But while Visw^hmitra contented 
himself with maintaining the rights of ms tribe or family, and became reconciled 
as soon as he was allowed to share in the profits of the priestly power,” etc. 
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tion of the serial authenticity of the Vedic hymns, which 
arose out of the fact of his haying been ayowedly born a 
ElSHATTRIYA, and having eventually, by some means or other, 
attained the status of a Brahman.^ 

In my previous references to the Rishi Vydm I have been 
led to suggest that the Vedic Aryans did not take so promi- 
nent a part in shaping the germs of the Indo-Aryan reiigion 
as has hitherto been supposed. 

In the present instance, Viswamitra’s ultimate elevation to 
the sentimental higher grade, seems to have been the more 
defined from the prominent position he assumed in the 
rivalry between the representatives of the severally local and 
exotic divisions of what was eventually to become an unac- 
knowledgedly combined creed. 

In this case he appears not only as a successful warrior, as 
became a true Bharata, but he clearly at some time held the 
sacerdotal office of Purohit to Raja Sudas, a priestly function 
which, in those early times, implied the keepership of the king’s 
conscience, and incidentally a mission not far removed from the 
conventional duties of a Brahman^ as developed in later days. 

The most ancient of all the home religions of India, of 
which we have practical survivorship, seems to be represented 

^ Mr, Muir has collected, in his Sanskrit Texts, every possible reference to 
this great schism. Although I quote in full his summary of the later recon- 
structions of the old story, I prefer, like him (i. 318), to take as authentic only 
that version which has been accepted in the texts of the Vedas. “ The foxirth 
chapter contains a series of legendary illnstrations derived from the Btimayana, 
the Mah^hhhrata, and the Pnr^nas, of the struggle which appears to ‘have 
occurred in the early ages* of Inian history between the Brahmans and the 
Kshattriyas, after the former had begun to constitute an exclusive sacerdotal 
class, hut before their rights had become accurately defined by long prescription, 
and when the members of the ruling caste were still indisposed to admit their 
pretensions. I need not here state in detail the contents of the first five sections, 
which record various legends descriptive of the ruin which is said to have over- 
taken different princes by whom the Brihmans were slighted and their claims 
KJsisted. The sixth and ^following sections contain, first such references to the 
two renowned rivals, Vasisht;ha and Viswamitra, as are found in the hymns of the 
Big- Veda, and which represent them both as Vedic rishis ; secondly, such notices 
of them as occur in the Brfihmanas, and show that Viswamitra, as well as Vasishtha, 
had officiated as a priest ; and, thirdly, a series of legends from the Eamfiyaua 
and Mahhhhhrata which describe the repeated struggles for superiority in which 
they were engaged, and attempt, by a variet}" of fictions, involving miraculous 
elements, to explain the manner in which Viswfimitra became a Brhhman, and to 
account for the fact which was so distinctly certified by tradition, hut which 
appeared so unaccountable in later ages, that that famous personage, although 
notoriously a Kshattriya by birth, had nevertheless exercised sacerdotal functions.” 
—Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. p. xi. 
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in tlie very simplicity of the devotions of Jainism, where 
each man could say his own homely prayer, leave his own 
oflering, however small a flower^ on the altar of his faith, 
without the intervention of any priestly director.^ And 3^et 
these simple aborigines came in process of time to recognize 
the formality without the functions of a Brahman/^ ^ 

In addition to this, Viswamitra’s intellectual training and 
imaginative powers must have been of a high order, to have 
enabled him to compose so many Vedic hymns in the various 
metres^ and archaic language of the earlier chants. His 
Indian tendencies are elsewhere shown, alike in his knowledge 
of home geography, his local associations, etc., but more 
markedly in the contrast implied in the list of the auxiliaries 
of his adversary, who, as Prof. Wilson, at an early stage of 
our investigations, remarked, were ^^all foreigners.’’^ 

His great rival Vasishtha was also the author of very 
many hymns, and, according to Prof. GroMstiicker, held pre- 
eminence over other Eishis, in his acquaintance with sacred 
and sacrificial knowledge.” ® Something of this leaning, 
indeed, appears occasionally in the very tenor of his hymns 
noticed below,® which in themselves suggest a comparison 
wuth the simple form of ‘‘Accept this morning sacrifice, this 
libation, combined with fresh barley, with parched grain and 
curds, and with cakes, and sanctified by holy prayer,” 
which is the formula presented in one of Yiswamitra’s hymns. 

^ Wilson’s Essays, vol. i. p. 319 ; quoted in J.KA.S. Vol. IX. p. 157. 

3 J.B.A._S. Vol. IX. N.s. p. 157, npte 1, and p. 178. There is a valuable note 
by Hr. Muir, in YoL II. n.s. p. 260, on the derivation of the term brahman, 

3 There are no less than four metres in one hymn. See Wilson’s Shkta xv. 
(Hii.V vol. iii. p. 83. 

Eig-Yeda iii. xxi. “It is very remarkable that the forces summoned to take 
the part of the Brahman are all foreigners, Sakas, Yavanas, Pahnavas, and 
Mlechchhas, or unconverted tribes, as Braviras, Paundras, Kiralas.” — Maha- 
bharata, Adi Parva. ^ Goldstiicker, Remains, vol. i. p. 258. 

K.Y. vii. 33. “ 1) The white-robed (priests), with hair-knots on the riglit, 

stimulating to devotion, have filled me with delight. Rising from the sacrificial 
grass, I call to the men, ‘ Let not the Yasishthas (stand too) far oft‘ ’ . . . 
5) Indra heard Yasishtha when he uttered praise, and opened np a wide space 
for the Tritsiis. 6) Like staves for driving cattle, the contemptible Bharatas 
were lopped all round.” 

R.Y. vii. 83. “ The ten kings, who were no sacrificers, united, did not 
vanquish Sudas, 0 Indra and Yaruna. The praises of the men who officiated 
at the sacrifice were effectual; the gods were present at their invocations . . . 
The white-robed Tritsus, with hair-knots, reverentially praying adored yon with 
a hymn.” — ^Muir, voL i. p. 324. ’ Wilson’s R.Y. iii. 82. 
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The Way the Aryaivts Entered India. 

The world’s limits, as known to the Yedic Aryans, have been 
epitomized above from their own sacred texts. It will be 
seen that they claimed no earlier state of existence than that 
bounded to the north by a corner by the Hindu Kush on one 
part, and the proximate west bank of the Indus on the other. 

They have no tales to tell of residence in other lands. 
Their hymns commence, locally, within the above boundaries, 
and so to mterne themselves on the banks of the Indian 
Saraswati, in which already holy place so many of their 
assumed revelations were made manifest, and where, clearly, 
some of their chants were for the first time reduced into 
writing. 

The indirect confession of a new d terre^ivom which to 
operate, near the banks of the J umna, to a certain extent dis- 
poses of the notion that the Yedic Aryans composed their 
extant songs in any ancient home on or near the Oxus. 
They no doubt retained to the last much of their primitive 
speech and many of the conventional phrases and invocations 
of the olden days of a pure nature worship. 

In accepting the three points of entry as above formulated, 
the question now arises as to whether we can follow backwards 
in any way the earlier movements of these intruding races. 

As I have said before, I am disposed to limit the extent of 
their penetration through the passes of the Hindu Kush, and 
proportionately to enlarge the number and power of those 
tribes who adopted the outlets of the southern gorges. And 
here I have to appeal to physical probabilities in regard to 
the possibilities of ingress of large bodies of men, horses and 
cattle through these alternative openings. 

The Emperor Bdbar, who had great personal knowdedge of 
the difficulties and dangers of the more elevated passes, de- 
scribes their obstacles in the following terms, while with 
almost a wave of his hand he disposes of all difficulties in 
what he calls the straight road.” ^ 

^ The did not so mnch imply Roman straightness, or geographical 

directness, as the absence of obstacles. 
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^‘Oii the road between Hindustan and Kborasan, there 
are two great marts; the one Kabul, the other Kanda- 
har. Caravans, from Ferghdna, Turkestan, Samarkand, 
Balkh, Bokhara, Hissdr and Badakhshan, all resort to 
Kabul; while those from Khorasan repair to Kandahar. 
This country lies between Hindustan and Khorasan. It 
is an excellent and profitable market for commodities’^ 
(p.i3r). 

^^The country of Kdbul is very strong, and of difficult access 
. . o . Between Balkh, Kundez, and Badakhshan on the one 
side, and Kabul on the other, is interposed the mountain of 
Hindu-Kiish, the passes over which are seven in number. 
Three of these are by Penjhir (Khawak, Tul and Bazara). 
Another route is that of Perwan. Between Perwan and the 
high mountain there are seven minor passes which they call 
the haft-bachah . . . There are besides three roads in Grhtir- 
band . . . Another route is that of Kipchak, which leads by 
the junction of the rivers Surkhab and Anderab. This is a 
good pass. Another route is by the pass of Shibertu .... 
In winter, all the roads are shut up for four or five months, 
except this alone ... In the season of spring, when the 
waters are in flood, it is as difficult to pass these roads as in 
winter. . . . The road from Khorasan leads by way of 
Kandahdr. It is a straight level road, and does not go 
through any hill-passes” (p. 140). 

It is curious to observe in the distribution of ancient 
boundaries — which may be supposed to have followed certain 
laws of capabilities of access, rather than absolute geographi- 
cal proximity — that the city of Kapissa itself was included 
within the limits of the Satrapy of Arachosia according to 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Darius, where it is mentioned 
in no casual terms, but in connection with the recovery of 
the province by the Imperial Achsemenians from a local 
rebel. 

An incidental notice in the same official document brings 
us also into contact with the country of Gandhdra, to which 
indirect reference is made in the Tedas, in the passage. 
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am all hairy, like a ewe of the Grandharis ” (E.Y. i. 

126, 1)A 

1 extract the tenor of the geographical portion of the 
Persian Cuneiform text from the revised translation of 
M. Jules Oppert. Sir H. Rawlinson^s original version of the 
Behistun inscription, 2 as well as that of Mr. Norris,^ derived 
from the Scythian counterpart of the same manifesto, are to 
be found in earlier numbers of our Journal. M. Oppert’s 
rendering of the more immediately important passages is as 
follows : — 

*‘Le roi Darius declare: Ce Vahyazdates, qui s’appelait 
Smerdis, avait envoye ime arm4e en Arachosie. Un nomme 
Vivana, mon serviteur, un Perse, etait satrape en Arachosie, 
centre celui-B il avait dirigd son armee. Ils elurent un 
homme leur chef; celui-lA leur parlait ainsi : ^Marchez, battez 
ce Yiv4na, et cette armee qui obeit au roi Darius.’ Puis 
cette armee que Yahyazdates avait envoyee centre Yiv^na 
marcha pour engager un combat. II y a une forteresse 
nommee Kapiskinis: e’est lA qu’ils livrerent la bataille. . . , 
Pour une autre fois les insurges se mirent en route pour 
engager un combat avec Yivtoa. II y a un pays nomme 
Gandutava:^ e’est li qu’ils livrerent la bataille.” Para- 
graph 11 goes on to mention “ un fort en Arachosie, 
nomme ArsS,da. II le prit par force ; ensuite YivAna marcha 
centre son s4jour, le prit 1^, lui et les autres hommes qui 
etaient ses principaux complices.” ^ 

The next boundary-line, in the apparent course of the 
downward movement of the Aryans, seems to bring us into 
proximity with the river Helmand. 

If it is admitted that the Yedic Aryans reached its banks 
before their brethren of the Iranian branch, this maj^ well 
have constituted a frequent battle-ground for the opposing 
factions. This region — as it was designated by the latter the 

^ Muir, yoI. ii. p. 342 ; "Wilson, B.Y. ii. 19, I am covered witli down like a 
ewe of the Qandhdrinar Prof. Wilson observed that the metre of this verse did 
not accord with that of the rest of the hymn. 

2 EB.A.S. Vol. X. o.s. (1847), p. 235. 

3 J.B.A.S. Vol. XV. o.s. (1850), p. 142. 

^ Sir H. Bawlinson’s version has, 6adytia ; Mr. Nonis’s Gandytia. 

^ Journal Asiati(ine (1851), vol. xviii. pp. 72, 74, etc. 
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splendid Helmand, and described in the Yendidad, as tbe 
tenth place (semblable) au BeMsbt, que je produsis, moi, qui 
sais Ormazd, fut Herekbeeli, qui 4toit pnr/’^— must have 
seemed preeminently a promised land to those, who still 
held in memory the ten months of winter and two of summer 
in Airyaoa Y^eJ6.^ 

And rival nationalities may well have contended step by 
step for this attractive section of the earth’s surface, till the 
Deva-worshipping Aryans were driven up the mountains to 
the head- waters of the Kabul valley, or pressed downwards 
through the more open passes to the Indus. 

Ferrier and other European travellers speak in enthusiastic 
terms of the vegetation on the belt of the Helmand below 
Girishk. And if we add that there is every reason to sup- 
pose that in early times the Lake of Zarah was filled with 
sweet water, ^ the whole surface of the country must have 
presented a very different appearance to its present arid and 
desolate condition. 

The following extract from M. Ferrier’s travels will give 
some idea of the present fertility of the soil, when within 
reach of water, and furnish a suggestive indication of 
ancient prosperity in the extensive ruins still to be traced 
in situ, 

Seistan is a flat country, with here and there some low 
hills. One- third of the surface of the soil is composed of 
moving sands, and the two other thirds of a compact sand, 
mixed with a little clay, but very rich in vegetable matter, 
and covered with woods of the tamarisk, saghes, taq^ and 
reeds ; in the midst of which there is abundant pasture. 
These woods are more especially met with in the central part 
of the province, through which the Helmund and its affluents 
flow. The detritus and slimy soil which is deposited on the 

^ Anqiietil, Zend Avesta, i. (2) p. 268. 

2 Hang, ‘‘ Sacred Language of the Farsees,’’ Bombay, 1862, p. 201. 

^ Oiiseiey, Oriental Geography, London, 1800, p. 206, Oiiseley^s translation 
we now know was based upon the Persian version of the Arabic text of Istakhri, 
circa a.d. 900. The passage reads, “ Its waters are sweet and wholesome, and 
afford abundance of fish. AU about this lake are situated villages and small 
to^vns, excepting on that side next the desert, where there are not any habitations 
or buildings.” 
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land after the annnal inimdations fertiHze it in^ remarkable 
manner, and this probably has been the case from time imme- 
morial ; at any rate, the number of ruins on the banks would 
lead one to suppose so. The banks of the Helmund are 
cultivated to the extent of 1| miles on either side, from 
Gririshk as far as Mula-Khan ; but from thence to the Tower 
of Alemdar they consist principally of grass land, and are 
more wooded than cultivated (p. 247). 

‘'The Helmund of the Afghans, the Etymander of the 
ancients, is a fine river, the only one to which these words 
can be applied between the Tigris and the Indus . . . At 
ten or twelve parasangs above dirishk it begins to flow over 
a sandy and gravelly bed and through a flat country 
within a channel less confined: it is then turned to account, 
and irrigates by artificial means the meadows and arable 
land in its vicinity, until, nearly exhausted by the soil, it 
reaches at its extreme limit on the south, the Lake of 
Seistan. . . The Helmund is also at several points prevented 
from overflowing by embankments of veiy ancient con- 
struction, which, for want of necessary repairs, have fallen 
into decay. The vegetation on its banks is as luxuriant as 
in the tropics. . . . The water of the Helmund is cold, clear, 
fresh and sweet, and though a considerable portion is turned 
off for the purposes of irrigation, there is at all times sufficient 
for navigating it from Girishk to its mouth ” (p. 428). 

I have previously alluded to a possible prototype or an earlier 
Aryan Saramati than that the Vedic Eishis elevated into 
such sanctity on the southern slope of the Sewffik hills — it 
seems as if they had retained, in their new home, a reminis- 
cence of a similar combination of river and lake in other 
lands. 

It would perhaps he hazardous to assert that the coinci- 
dence of names altogether authorizes us to assume for them 
an earlier abiding place near a ‘‘sacred pooP' on the lower 
Helmand, but there is some curious evidence contributing 
towards such an inference. 

It will be seen, from the subjoined quotation, that this 
question greatly exercised Burnouf's mind in the course of 
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liis Zend studies; and if he did not Tent ure to claim a 
priority for the site of the lake Zarah, he was fully conTinced 
of the identity of the derivation and meaning of the two 
designations of Saraqaiti BiidL Sarmivati—o. conclusion which 
has since been amply confirmed by more mature comparative 
philologyd ' ' 

^‘ Mais ce qu’il est important de remarquer, c^est la conve- 
nance de ce nom [Haraqaiti] donne h une ville, et par 
suite k une contree au milieu de laquelle les anciens 
connaissaient un lac qui etait la source d’un fleuve.^ 
Le mot Sarasvati (feminin de Sarm-vat), et avec Tortho- 
graphe zm-dd^ Haraqaiti^ signifie en effet ^qui a un lac/ 
ou dans une acceptation plus generale, ‘ qui a de Teau/ et si 
cette denomination s’ applique a une riviere, on ne pent nier 
qu’elle ne designe aussi fort heureusement un district ou une 
ville traversee par un fleuve, ou voisine d’un lac ! D’ailleurs, 
la riviere qui arrosait FArachosie se nommait egalement chez 
les anciens Arachotus; de sorte qu’en retablissant Forth o- 
graphe primitive de ce nom de lieu, on pourrait dire que 
FArachosie etait traversee par la Sarasvati {Haraqaiti). 
Qu’un fleuve ait donne son nom k la contr(5e qu’il fertilisait, 
c’est un fait vulgaire, et dont les textes zends nous four- 
nissent d’autres examples. Bans un pays comme la Perse 
meridionale, Fexistence d’une riviere est un phenomene 
capital, qui devient le trait caracteristique de la geographic 
de la contree ; et il soffit d’un examen superficiel des textes 
zends pour se convaincre de Fimportance que le legislateur 
des Ariens attachait aux rivieres et aux lacs, dont les noms 
se representent ^ tout moment dans les prieres du Yacna et 
dans les leschts. Maintenant, si je rapproche les deux mots 
Sarasvati et Haraqaiti^ Qt ramene k une origine 

commune, je ne pretends pas pour cela que le nom de la 

^ Sarazwatis (’A/jax«y<7'^a) est le Sanscrit ‘ riclie en lacs ’ ; en 

Zend, la contree s’appelle JEaraqaitis, luB PeMevi jj, ardmand donne 

le meme radical, senlement on a ecliange le snffixe vat centre son eqniyalent 
— Darius, Inscription Persane de Bisoutonn (de Pan 510 b.c.), par Jnles 
Oppert, Tablet i. sec. 4 J^iurnal Asiatique, 1851, p. 283. 

Ptolemy yi. c. 20 ; Amm. Marceil. xxiii. c. 6. 
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Sarasvati ait ete transporte de Tlnde dans la Perse, on de la 
Perse dans rinde, pour designer, dans Tan on Tantre de ces 
pays, nn fleuYe on nne province. Les denominations de 
Sarasvati et de Haraqaiti me paraissent anssi nationales, parce 
qn'elles sent anssi natnrelles, dans nn pays qne dans rantre. 
Pen tire senlement la consequence qne la langne zende a 
regne anciennement dans cette partie de la Perse.’’— p. xcii, 
ISTotes. 

1 have had occasion to advert to> the inherent tendency of the 
Aryan mind to River-worship. Without attempting to trench 
upon the parallel tales of the Scamander, and other Grreek 
River-gods,^ it is here, so to say on their own ground, that 
we must ask what the Iranians thought of the Groddess of the 
Waters, Ardvi Sura Andhita ” was something of a Saras- 
wati herself, who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, 
who defeats the devils (the thirty-three Devas of the Vedas), 
who professes the Ahura religion,”^ and who, in another 
place, is emphasized as ‘Hhe great goddess of the waters, . . . 
the heavenly spring from which all waters on the earth flow 
down,” and elsewhere as one of ‘^the good waters made by 
Mazda, the holy water-spring Ardvi Anahita.”^ And further 
on,^ ‘‘Ahura Mazda ” himself is made to say to “ Spitama 
Zarathustra,” “ Offer up a sacrifice, 0 Spitama Zarathustra, 
unto this spring of mine, Ardvi Sura Anahita, the wide- 
expanding and health-giving,” 

My concluding extract scarcely touches the progress of 
the Aryans, but it concerns a site proximate to their pre- 
sumed nidus^ and is important, as exhibiting the state of 
advanced civilization existing in Kharism at a fixed and 
very remote date. 

As the period of the Vedic hymns was and is still unde- 
termined, the discovery of an epochal system of reckoning, 

J Prof. E. Curtins, and Prof. P. Gardner in Roy. Soc. Lit. ; B. Brisson, 
Tacitus, etc., p. 214, 

2 Haug, pp. 178,233. 

3 Zend Ayesta, by J. Darmesteter (1882), vol. ii. 52, 8, 16, 181. Here, in 
tbe Earyardin Vast, the prayer runs, “I maintain Ardvi Sura Anahita, the wide- 
expanding, and health-giving, who hates the Baevas, the large river . . . that 
runs powerfully from the height Hnkairya, down to the sea Youru- kasha.” 
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among the ancient Aryan races, pointing to so early an age 
as circa b.c. 1303,. was at once felt to be a ■ revelation of the 
highest interest. 

Sir H. Bawlinson, who was the first to detect the original 
p.assage in Albiruni which supplied this information,^ was 
under the impression that it might he associated with the 
Astronomical epoch referred to in the Jyotisha — or calendar 
of feasts — as the initial date of the VecMs themselves. But 
more severe criticism has thrown so much doubt upon the 
authenticity of the data upon which the Indian calculation 
was based, that any such identification has had to be frankly 
and definitively abandoned.^ 

I quote the following passage — ^bearing upon one of the 
old locations of the Aryan tribes — from Professor Sachau^s 
translation of Albiruni’s Athar-nl-Bakya, or Chronology of 
Ancient Nations: 

Ehorasmian antiquities.— In a similar manner the 
people of Khw4rizm proceeded. For they dated from the 
beginning of the coloni^iation of their country, Anno 980 
before Alexander. Afterwards they adopted as the epoch of an 
era the event of the coming of Siyawush bin Kaikakus down 
to Khwarizm, and the rule of Kaikhusru, and his descendants 
over the country, dating from the time when he immigrated 
and extended his sway over the empire of the Turks. This 
happened 92 years after the colonization of the country. 
At a later time they imitated the example of the Persians in 
dating by the years of the reign of each king of the line 
of Kaikhnsru, who ruled over the country, and who was 
called by the title of Shdhiya, This went on down to the 

1 Quarterly Review, October, 1866. Eepublislied in bis Central Asia,” 
Mniray, 1875, p. 246, quoted in my paper on Eecent Peliivi Decipherments in 
the J.R.A.S. Yol. Y. n.s. (1871), p. 425. 

2 “= And when we come to add that the Jyotisha has no definable place in the 
Sanshrit literature, or relation to the Yedie ceremonial, that we can only pro- 
nounce it later than the Brfihmanas and older than the Siddhantas, we shall see 
that this famous datum, whicli has seemed to promise so much, has caused so 
much labour and discussion, and is even yet clung to by some scholars as the 
sheet-anchor of ancient Hindu chronology, is nothing but a delusive phantom.” — 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, On the Lunar Zodiac, Cambridge, U.S., 1874, p. 384. 
Prof. W^hitney refers also to his previous article in this Journal {i860), Yol. I. 
Tsr.s. p. 316, and to his Note in Colebrooke’s Essays, voL i. p. 216, 

2 Published by MesWs. Allen for the Oriental Translation Fund, 1879, p. 40. 
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reign o£ iffrigli, one of the kings of that family, i^frigh 
built his castle behind Alfir, an. Alexandri 616. Now 
people began to date from him and his children (^’.6. by the 
years of his reign and that of his descendants). 

This Alfir was a fortress on the outskirts of the city of 
Khwdrizm, built of clay and tiles, consisting of three forts, one 
built within the other, and all three being of equal height ; and 
rising above the whole of it were the royal palaces, very 
much like Ghumdan in Yaman, at the time when it was the 
residence of the Tubba^s. For this Ghumdan was a castle 
in San’ a, opposite the Great Mosque, founded upon a rock, 
of which people say that it was built by Sem ben Noah 
after the Deluge.^ . . . This Alfir was to be seen from 
the distance of ten miles and more. It was broken and 
shattered by the Oxus, and was swept away piece by piece 
every year till the last remains of it had disappeared an. 
Alexandri 1305.” 

As Sir H. Eawlinson pointed out, on his first examination 
of these recovered Arabic documents, a large field still 
remains open to students of Aryan philology, and those who 
would follow the primitive civilization of some of the 
possible patriarchs of our race — in Albiriini’s detailed state- 
I ments of the original /^Festivals in the months of the 
i Soghdians.” Now that the Arabic version has been brought 
I within the reach of European inquirers in M. Sachaii’s English 
Hranslation, it is to be hoped that attention may be directed 
to the enlarged range of these enquiries, 

^ This reference to the Tiihha’s is cnrious in reference to the later tradition of 
the Himyaritic inscription on the gate of Samarkand, to the effect, “ San’^ is 
distant from Samarkand 1000 farsangs.’’ — Ouseley’s Oriental GeoaTaphv, vo. 

254 , 293 . 43 i 
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Art. XVI. — Siiggediom on the Voice-Formation of the Semitic ^ 
Verb. A Compm^aiive cmd Critical Stiidy . ByG. Bertin, 

M.E.A.S. 

Every race has in the course of time endeavoured^ as the 
want of new expressions made themselves felt, to enlarge its 
vocabulary according to its turn of mind, or what is called 
its genius, either by mere agglutination or by affixes, etc. 
The Greeks, for example, have multiplied the number of their 
verbs in combining them with prepositions : the Semites seem 
to have followed a similar, though not identical process, which, 
however, has till now resisted all analysis. I propose, there- 
fore, in this paper to examine those formatives which, with 
the verbal stems, have given birth to the voices. It must be 
remembered that the word ^^voice is not used here as in the 
Aryan Grammars, but is used to designate the various modi- 
fications suffered by the stem and altering its meaning. 

These modifications are brought about in two ways ; namely, 
by affixes (prefixes or infixes), which are very extensively 
used, and by reduplication of part of the stem. The affixes 
are reduced often to a single letter, the vowels not being 
clearly expressed in most of the written Semitic tongues; and 
their modifying letters have been called servile,” ^ because 
they serve to form new voices and are not part of the root. 
The process of reduplication, on the other hand, has been 
artificially limited to one part only of the stem. None of the 
Semitic tongues possesses the formative system fully and 
completely developed, but in each, traces of all or nearly 
all the voices are found. There is also in some dialects a 
series of passive voices formed by changing the inner vocali- 
sation of the active. 

^ See note OE next page. 
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For conYenience of reference, I gire here the table of the verbal voices ot 
the principal Semitic dialects, following the classification of M. Renan (Me, noire, ^ 
ile U Soeike cU Linguistique de Pans, vol. i. p. 97) and taking as type the stem 


qaoau 

Primary Form. 

Secondary Form. 

Tertiary Form. 

'■ Eal. 

Ass}iian 

qabdki 

qitahum 

qiianhula 

Hebrew 

qahal 

^etqebal 

77 

Aramman 

q^hal 

77 ' ' . , 

Arabic 

qahala (1) 

^iqtabala (8) 

77 

Ethiopian 

qahala 

taqahaia 

77 

Aphal. 

Assyrian 

)> _ 

j) 

77 

Hebrew 

Mqhil 

j? 

77 

Aramaean 

‘aqbel 

^ettaqbel 

77 

Arabic 

^aqbala (4) 


77 

Ethiopian 

^aqhala 

}> 

77 

Hiphal. 

Asspian 

naqhilu 

itaqbulu 

itanaqbiih 

Hebrew 

niqbal 


77 

Aramaean 

jj 


7 7 

Arabic 

Hnqahila (7) 
^anqabala 

7) 

77 

Ethiopian 

JJ 

77 

Shaphel. 

Asspian 

suqbulu 

suiaqbuhl 

sutanaqbulu 

Hefirew 

>> 


77 

Aramaean 

saqbet 

^estaqbel 

Hstaqbala (10) 
^astaqbala 

77 

Arabic 


7 ? 

Ethiopian 


77 

Pabl. 

Assyrian 

quhbulii 

qilMulu 

77 

Hebrew 

qibbel 

Mtqabhel 

77 

Aramaean 

qabbel 

^etqahbel 

77 

Arabic 

qahhala (2) 

iaqahhala ( 5 ) 

7 7 

Ethiopian 

qabbala 

taqahhala 

77 

■ POEL. ' 

Ass}Tian 


>7 

7 7 

Hebrew 

qobel 

Mtqbbel 

77 

Aramaean 




Arabic 

qMbola (3) 

taqahhala ( 6 ) 

?7 

Ethiopian 

qahhala 

taqa^bala 

77 ■ 


Rdmauks.— Assyrian.-—As this dialect does not possess an Aorist-Past proper, 
I give here as model the infinitives. In the secondary and tertiary voices of the 
Hiphal, the characteristic n disappears in the infinitive and is assiniilated to the t 
in the other tenses. There are few examples of a niphal with the second radical 
doubled mqahhulu, which recalls to mind the rabbinical niphael. There are also 
traces of few other forms. 

Hebrew. — In this dialect are found traces of a tiphel and shaphel, and also a 
miphel, this last being, however, very doubtful. The verbs having a vowel as 
middle radical form regularly a palel. A passive by vocalisation is found for few 
voices : Mqhil pass, hoqbal, qibbel pass, quhbal, hitqabbel pass, hoiqnbbal, qohel 
pass. qobaL 

Aramsean. — Syriac and Chaldee have traces of many other voices formed by 
inserting u or w, m, and r, by prefixing m, s, and f, and by doubling as a palel, 
palpel, this last voice is mnch more used than in Hebrew.*^ In every case these 
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Prefixes. 

The prefixes, or servile letters placed before the stem, are 
a (or rather the aspirate h or ‘), Uj t and s; they form the 
Toices or derivatives named by the grammarians aphal, 
niplial, tiphel and shapheL The first three of these prefixes 
recall to mind, and are identical with, the prefixes used to 
form the persons of the Aorist-present ; on the other hand, 
Prof. Lee, among others, has already in his grammar^ 
assimilated the nominal formative letters with those forming 
the voices of the verb. In a previous paper ^ I endeavoured 
to show that these nominal prefixes were the same which are 
found as personal prefixes in the Aorist-present, and I there- 
fore think that all three may be traced back to the same 
origin, that is, to auxiliary verbs meaning Ho be,^ Ho stand,’ 
‘ to exist ’ and the like. But this fact will be thrown in 
a clearer light by a careful examination of each preformative. 

Prefix V/.— This prefix is really a simple and slight aspirate, 
A or % it often appears even under the form of y or i and also 

the aspirate being so entirely absorbed by the vowel.^ 

There is in the Semitic tongues a verb formed by a single 

voices have as passive a secondary or ^-voiee, though there are also few traces of 
a passive by vocalisation. 

Arabic. — There are, besides the following voices, Hqhanlay (15), Hqhanlala (14), 
^iqbawhala (12), Hqbmmla (13), Hqballa (9), HqbaHla (11), which are rarely used. 
The numbers given between brackets are Ijhose of the order adopted by the Arab 
grammarians. All the Arabic voices form regularly a passive by change of 
vocalisation. 

Ethiopian. — By analogy, the following voices have been developed : — 
Uxqabbala (aphel of pael), ‘‘astaqabbala (pael of istaphel), 

^aqa^hala (aphel of pdel), ^astaqtHala (poel of istaphel), 
which axe little used; there are traces of few other voices, and of a passive formed 
by vocalisation. 

^ Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, § 157, et seq, (third edition, 1841). 

» Journal of the B.A.S. Yol. XIY. p. 105. 

3 It may he said that aB initial vowels are always aecompanied by an aspirate ; 
when two vowels meet, if they do not coalesce, the speaker must separate them 
with an aspmate. This seems evident in English, where the hiatus is admitted 
in poeky. The fact that in the Anglo-Saxon alliterated poetry words beginning 
by a vowel rhyme together, their vowels being generally not the same, shows that 
what rhymes is not the vowels, unwritUn aspirate, so in this verse of the 

Beowuh: 

2 mriht (®fnde, tJaet ende becw6m 

the alliterated words begin by an aspirate ‘unriht, ‘sefnde and ‘(?nde. In the 
tongues where the aspirates are nearly altogether lost, ail the words of a sentence 
are united together as forming one word as in French, or the vowels when 
meeting are fused together and form complicated diphthongs as in Italian. 

VOL. XT. — [new semes.] 26 
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aspirate, whicli has been triliterised in Tarions ways, keeping 
always its primitive meaning of ^to be/ Ho exist/ In Hebrew 
we have hciyah Ho be/ ‘ to exist/ liatvah Ho breathe// to exist" ; 
these two verbs were primitively the same, the Chaldee 
actually uses hawafi ov hawa^ f on hayah^ the other form ^aioah 
supplies a derived meaning ‘ to become," then ^ to go forward 
in mind," hence Ho desire" and ‘ to love " ; it may be noticed 
besides that this last word is of a restricted use in Hebrew, 
and could often be translated by ‘ to be," as in Prov. xxi. 10. 
With a similar meaning, ^atmy is more used in Arabic, 
where was developed also another ^ to become," then ' to 
pass," hence Ho die." ^ 

It is from this primitive verb Ho be " that is derived the 
formative of the Aphel, or, rather, this formative is indeed 
this very verb in an abbreviated form. The original and 
primitive meaning of the prefix is often clearly retained in 
nouns, as in the Hebrew ^ezrah ‘ home-born," Le. ‘ one who is 
native"; ^azhamJi memorial"; hanahah Hvhat is the 
rest."^ This formative is used to form verbs even with 
substantives, as in Hebrew heymyn * to be right-handed," and 
also ^ to be going to the right-hand side " ; Immi‘yl ‘ to be 
left-handed " or Ho turn to the left." ^ 

The voice so formed with the verbal stems is found in 
all the Semitic tongues, except Assyrian, wdiere there are, 
however, traces of it.^ On account of its origin, the Aphal 
has a very wide meaning. It either takes the same meaning 
of the Kal, or emphasizes it, as he^edim ‘ to appear red," from 
*adam Ho be red," as a natural development has grown a 
causative meaning and the same word even appears with two 
meanings, as hilbyn, ^ to make white " and ‘ to appear white." 

The prefixing of the light aspirate changes so little the 

1 In Ms grammar Frol Lee, after connecting the two prosthetic letters, Aleph 
and He, seems to infer that aU these verbs have the same origin. It is natural 
to suppose that, as in other cases, the different forms were distributed and 
localized to express various and different meanings. 

^ The words formed by prefixing yod, as pzhar ‘ oil ^ from zahar ^ to sliiiie, ’ 
are very few, and might be even considered as third persons of verbs used 
substantively like the French murien^ faineant. 

3 Similarly the French have derived from gauche a verb gaucMr. 

* In Assyrian there are verbs* formed by a prefix placed before adjectives, as 
a~tabu from tabu ‘ good.’ 
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primitive meaning that it has been largely used to tri- 
literised biliteral roots, and it explains why we find side by 
side such verbal forms as sum and "aiam^ ^ to place, to lay/ 

It must not be forgotten that the primitive verb or 
represented in compounds by the simple aspirate, is 
more a verb denoting the state than a verb to be ’Mn our 
modern sense of the word. The real verb to be/ ^ which 
nearly always carried with it the passive meaning, we find in 
our next prefix, 

Prefix n . — ^This prefix, formative of the niphal so exten- 
sivel}^ used in all the Semitic dialects, has also been largely 
employed in the nominal formation, and the words so formed 
always retain clearly their derivation, as the Heb. noiabfi 
‘ inhabited/ the Chaldee nisha‘ ^ hardness.’ ^ 

Though the primitive meaning of the niphal formative 
has been in all cases clearly retained, the primitive verb has 
disappeared. I think, however, that we have this primitive 
substantive verb in nun in Hebrew ; this verb has remained 
till now unexplained, hut in the few places where it appears 
the context shows clearly its meaning of a verb ‘to be/ 
I think, therefore, that we have in the niphal prefix a 
shortened form of this verb ; a derived weakened hut tri- 
literised form is found in nawah, with the developed meaning 
‘ to sit, to rest, to inhabit/^ 

As we might have naturally expected, the principal mean- 
ing of the niphal is passive : mpqacl ‘ to be visited’ ; it has, 
however, in some verbs a more developed meaning, as the 
Latin deponent verbs, often reflective : nispat ‘ to j udge for 
oneself,’ i.e, ‘to plead,’ ‘ to consult,’ from yahas ‘to 
advise/ 

^ The long o is represented by ^ when the Cholem. is placed over a quiescent 
vowel. 

2 It must he remembered that according to the theory of the Semitic 
grammarians all nouns are derived from verbs, and when verbs do not exist these 
are invented. Several modern scholars have protested against such an unscientific 
process. vSee Lee’s Grammar, p. 83 ; Nominal Origin of the Semitic Verbs, by 
rrof. C. H. Toy, Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1877, 

p, 18. 

3 With this root is connected ‘to rest, to sit down.’ As we shall see further 
on, in many tongues the two ideas of ‘ to be ’ and ‘ to stand,’ esse and stare, are 
confounded in some cases, and in others derived from the same root. 
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The modificatioBS suffered in Assyrian by the prefix of the 
Hiphal are worth special attention. In the strong verbs^ — 
that is/ the werbs having three consonantal radicals— the 
prefix retains its form na^ in the infinitive and 

imperative narkis rakdmt ^ to bind’), the permansive 

is not found; in the aorist past and present the vowel 
disappears, and the is always assimilated to the finest 
radical of the verbal stem: 1st pers. arraku, 2nd pers. 
iarralm, 3rd pers. irrakis, etc. Similarly in the secondary 
voice of the hfiphal, the n being brought near the inserted 
i, is assimilated in the aorists : 1st pers. aUarkis, 2nd pers. 
taitarkiSj etc. The infinitive of this ittaphal, however, 
’pern under the form itaqbuhi. 

In the verbs weak from the first radical, as amdru ‘ to 
see,’ aldku ‘to go, epm ‘to do,’ ahdlu (for tmbdlu) ‘to 
bring, the prefix appears under the form nan or nen, so we 
have nanmitni-f nanluku, nenpusu, nanhulu. This strengthened 
prefix is not always retained in the aorist, for we have inikul, 
3rd pers. aorist Niphal, from aMhi ‘to eat’ ; in other verbs 
— especially, it seems, those having ^ as first radical — the 
strong prefix is retained throughout: mnemidu, 3rd pers, 
plur., from emidu ‘ to stand,’ innirim from eristk 

These apparent anomalies are easily explained. The As- 
syrian Semites, accustomed to a certain symmetry in their 
verbal forms, must have endeavoured to compensate the 
weakness of the first radical of weak verbs, and for this 
purpose they prefixed the dSFiphal formative under its 
stronger form, which, as we have seen, was preserved 
in the Hebrew verb nun; the vocalization w'-as governed 
by the law of vowel harmony, so the prefix takes a with 
amdru^ Niphal nan-muru^ and e with erihn^ Hiphal nen-mbu^ 
etc. The second n of the prefix must have been very weak, 
as it disappears sometimes altogether, and represented, no 
doubt, nothing more than a nasalization. The fact that 
this second n is written, and not assimilated to the next 
consonant, as it is the phonetic rule in other circumstances, 
indicates that it was not of the same nature. 

As is well ascertained, the doubling of a consonant in 
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Assyrian is ttB ordinary, though the only, means to 
express that the preceding vowel is long,^ and the nasaliza- 
tion was another process employed for the same object. 

Gesenius has already noticed this fact in the other Semitic 
tongues, in Hebrew and Chaldee, Hnbeh for ‘ihheh^ mandah for 
maddah^ m Ktdhio, %tmbiilat for mhhulwt^ in Ethiopian mnhat 
ioT sabhatd' 

In my previous paper I have already noticed that it is this 
primitive verb, im or aw, which has served as support to the 
pronominal suffixes to form the emphatic personal pronoun, 
anadm ‘ my being/ i,e. ‘1^ ; ai-ta for an-ta * thou,’ etc.® 

Prefix t , — The primitive verb from which is derived the 
prefix t has been clearly preserved in the emphatic pronoun 
^atanu ^ what is we,’ or ‘ our being,’ Le, ^ we,’ and also in the 
Syriac ^yt ; but this verb had always, or at least at a very 
early period, an impersonal meaning : the Syriac ^yty cor- 
responds exactly to the French dest moi^ rather than to ^ my 
self,’ as usually translated. Hebrew has retained this root 
as an expletive and is used to indicate in certain cases the 
accusative, as the ^an of Arabic.^ Hebrew has also retained 
from the same root the verb ^ataJi, with the meaning ^ to 
come,’ developed through the natural confusion of the verbs 
^to be’ and ^ to go,’ as in French fai etd torje mis alU^ a 
misapplication which has also arisen in English. 

It was on account of its primitive impersonal origin,, no 
doubt, that this formative t was the prefix mostly used in the 
nominal formation to express .abstracts : in Assyrian, fenisetu 
^ mankind,’ tukumatu ^ opposition ’ ; in Hebrew, fehillah 
Upraise,’ torah ‘the law’; in Arabic, tar^as ‘consensus,’ 

^ Tke doubling of a consonant properly indicates sometimes that tbe accent is on 
tbe preceding vowel (see Proceedings of tbe Society of Biblical Archmoloyy, Nov. 
1S82) ; it is the case now in Italian eedraio and cedratto for cedrdto^ and also no 
doubt in Anglo-Saxon iot receleas; but in Assjurian, as in our modern 

tongues, there was a tendency to confound length with accent. 

Lexicon, p. 523 (Tregelles' edition). 

3 1 may notice here that the Hebrew pronoun of the 1st p. plur. ^amhnu is a 
weakened form of the singular with the old plural suffix nu\ the other 

form Umu is the word ‘ being ^ with the possessive suffix of the first person plural, 
and must be for ^annu ; the Assyrian anmi seems to prove that there were 
primitively two ns. As for the second person anta for antah^ see my previous 
paper. 

^ So in Armenian the prefix z came to indicate the accusative. 
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etc.^ The prefix i has also formed what can be called ad- 
jectival nouns where the impersonal meaning of the formative 
is still more evident. Tor instance, in Hebrew, talmyd ^ 2^ 
disciple/ properly ^ one who learns ’ ; in Assyrian, tasmetu 
‘ she who hears/ 

Either to avoid confusion with the abstract nouns, or on 
account of its primitively long initial vowel, the formative 
prefix, with the verbs, took the form liU in Hebrew and ^et in 
Aramaean, and in consequence, perhaps, also of this initial 
vowel, it was, little by little, considered as an infix. In 
Assyrian verbs the t is always inserted ; in Arabic, though 
inserted in the secondary voice of the Kal, it is prefixed in the 
fifth and six forms, no doubt because the verbal stem had 
already undergone a modification. The voices with inserted 
t will be considered further on. In Ethiopian only, the i is 
prefixed in the secondary voice of the Kal without initial 
vowel, and that appears to be due 4o the laws of analogy, 
which have played an important part in the formation of 
this dialect. 

Prefix s . — The prefix of the shaphel has left traces in all 
the dialects, but mostly in the verbal formation, rarely in 
the nominal foi'mation ; the voices formed with it are fully 
developed only in Assyrian and Aramaean, Arabic and 
Ethiopian having clearly preserved only a secondary form, 
as .will be seen further on. The shaphel has everywhere 
a causative meaning. 

What is this prefix s? It. is found neither among the 
so-called pronominal prefixes of the Aorist-Present, nor in 
the independent nominal formation ; however, its use, in all 
the dialects with the same force and for the same purpose, 
indicates its existence at a very early period of the Semitic 
tongue. 

As regards the three previous prefixes, their origin has 
been traced and their existence proved as independent words, 
more or less altered to make them conform to a uniform tri- 

^ Few_ examples are sufficient here ; the reader may refer to the list given by 
grammarians, and will dnd that the 'words formed by prefixing t can be 
explained fn the same way. 
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literal model ; if the prefix s has a similar origin, we must 
find it also as an independent word, in a living state, so to 
speak. This is the case, indeed, to a greater extent than 
for the other prefixes: in Assyrian we have sii- ‘he,’ si 
‘ she,’ and the relative pronoun sa, which is also found in 
AramaBan and sometimes in Hebrew. These pronouns bring 
us back to a verb ‘to be,’ yes or is; “by far the most 
common use of the word is its being put for the rerb sub- 
without distinction of number or tense,” such are 
the words of Gesenius.^ The fact seems to be that is is 
a unipersonal verb expressing the existence, the substance, 
the reality, a meaning well illustrated by the derivative tu^ 
siyah ‘what is really,’ i.e. ‘truth.’ On account of this 
primitive meaning of the verb yasah^ the pronoun derived 
from it had naturally an objective sense, designating a 
person in an objective position, and thence the relative 
value of the pronoun sa, exclusively used in Assyrian, was, 
as a consequence, developed.^ 

The prefix s being now considered as an objective pronoun 
of the third person, the formation of the shaphel becomes 
clear; for, if the prefix to the verbal stem is an objective 
pronoun, the action of the verb is naturally thrown from 
the speaker on to another absent person represented by the 
prefix; so, in Assyrian, aktum ‘I concealed,’ shaphel usaktmn 
‘ I (did that) one concealed,’ Le, ^ I caused to conceal,’ 

Of course all the shaphel forms have not preserved the 
primitive causative meaning; often a new meaning is de- 
veloped, for instance in Assyrian, asabi^ ‘to sit,’ shaphel 
susuha,, primitively ‘ to cause to sit,’ Le. ‘ to place ; ’ fiardbu 
‘ to be devastated,’ shaphel mifinihu ‘ to cause to be devas- 
tated,’ i.e, ‘to lay waste.’ 

The shaphel has been lost in Hebrew and Arabic, no doubt 
because the aphal grew to be a causative, and the other form 
was then rejected. It has been argued that the Hebrew 

^ Diet. p. 371. 

2 The objective force always carried by the prefix s explains also why few or 
no nouns are formed with it. If Assyrian, however, has applied the pronoun 
formed by it to the subjective third person, it may be due to some foreign 
infiuence. 
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liipliil represents the Assyrian sliaphel on account of the 
regular change of the Assyrian 5 into the Hebrew h, as 
the Hebrew pronoun hu^ corresponds to the Assyrian 
If, howeTer, this regular correspondence existed in fact, we 
ouo-ht to have instead of sakan in Hebrew, answer- 

■'O'''.' 

ing to the Assyrian Besides, we find in Arabic 

the same pronoun hu, and also an aphal, while the prefix 
8 is preserved in the secondary form istrqjheL 

The fact is that this unequal distribution of the forms 
carries us back to the early period, when the Semites could 
form voices by prefixing any kind of pronouns and auxili- 
aries ; when the language of each tribe was more developed, 
some forms were fixed and localized and others rejected as 
superfluous, so we see in the Sabsean inscriptions used ex- 
clusively the Aphal by one dialect, the Shaphel by the other, 
for the same purpose. 

Prefix m. — The prefix m is considered, especially by the 
Arab grammarians, as a verbal formative; its use is, however, 
very restricted as voice formatives, and the few traces found 
in Hebrew and other Semitic dialects are even considered as 
doubtful. The prefix was largely used to form new nouns, 
and was in course of time exclusively reserved for this office. 
Nevertheless, if the voice formed by adding m to the stem 
ever existed in full use, it must have had a meaning analogous 
to that of the nouns with prefixed that is, instrumental, 
and it is indeed the force attributed in Hebrew to the doubt- 
ful What also accounts for the disuse of this voice 

is, that the prefix was at an early date localized as formative 
of the participle. 

This prefix m has already been assimilated by Ewald to 
the pronoun ma or mahy in Hebrew ‘ what,' ‘that which/ We 
therefore have again for this preformative a primitive sub- 
stantive verb, the derivative of which has been localized to 
express these pronouns. 

In Assyrian ma or ama has certainly in many passages the 
force of a verb ‘ to be,' ^ in the translations it has always been 

1 umma ana sari lelia Be it so to tlie king, my lord/ — Pinclies’s 
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confounded by the Assyriologists with the enclitic ma (for loa)^ 
the Hebrew copula and i^endered at the end of a sentence 
by ^also/ but if translated by or ^are/ the sense becomes 
much clearer. 

The prefix forming instrumental nouns and names of 
agent, is to he distinguished from the one forming local and 
gentile names, ^ which seems derived from a word ma^ meaning 
a place/ and perhaps by extension its inhabitants ; this 
word, apparently lost as a single word, has however been 
retained in composition, in proper names, etc.: masreqah Hbe 
place of vine,' town of the Edomites. With this primitive 
word might be compared the Hebrew ^amah^ and its deriva- 
tives : ^people,' ^amma in Arabic ‘ to be related.' 

Infixes, 

As already noted, the formative t appears hut exceptionally 
as prefix, and in the verbs always plays a secondary part; 
this character of infix is preserved throughout only in Assy- 
rian. The secondary character of the t voices has been well 
defined by M. Eenan, who gives to them a reflective value. 
This reflective character is easily understood, if we bear in 
mind the primitive meaning of the formative, which is, as we 
have seen, a verb ' to be,' impersonal and indefinite. In 
Egyptian we can actually trace in the inscriptions such a 
development in the case of the verb / to be,' which has 
formed an indefinite pronoun iiiy having the meaning of 
‘'some one,' as the French and which, when used as an 
auxiliary, gives an indefinite meaning, e.g. tu fat, rendered 
exactly by the French on clit^ in English ^ it is said'; the 
reflective meaning comes naturally, as is shown by the Italian 

Babylonian Texts, p. 7. It is possible that tbe adverb umnm ^ tliiis, so ’ may be 
comxected this primitive verb. 

^ It may be, however, that the two prefixes have really the same origin, the 
idea of locality is easily developed from' that of being- We have ‘ State,’ 
a constituted Society, used often as the land or country. 

^ This root ’’amah seems to have been confounded at an early time with 
‘ mother,’ and the etymologists derive words sometimes from one, sometimes from 
the other. In Hebrew ^amali has been localized to mean ‘ handmaid,’ and is even 
by some considered as a derivative of ; ^amah would be ^ a small mother,’ 

‘ a secondary wife.’ 
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rendering si for ^ it is said/ and the use of the passive 
verbs in Greek and Latin to express the reflective. 

The Assyrians have in their dialect developed, for these 
secondary or t voices, another meaning peculiar to themselves, 
which expresses that the action is done in the interest, or on 
the own responsibility, of the speaker; for instance, 

'he speaks for himself,' i,e. 'he said on his own responsibility.’ 

Combined with the three primary prefixes, the infix i 
forms three new voices, which we call secondary : a-ta-^ 

phal, 2° na-ta-phal, and 3® sa-ta-phal. 

The first two are often confounded, as the prefix of the 
Niphal generally appears, as in Arabic, with an initial vowel 
all through the tenses. As we have seen in Assyrian, a long 
Yo^el — which would be the characteristic of the formative 
prefix of the Aphal — is often represented by doubling the 
following consonant, and, as n is generally assimilated, the 
two secondary voices, d-ta-phal and na-ta-phal^ would both 
appear as attaphal As a matter of fact, the secondary voice 
of the niphal is in Assyrian itaqhulu in the infinitive, the 
having been assimilated and then dropped, and this form 
would be identical with the ataphai or secondax’y voice of 
the aphal, if it existed.^ In all the other Semitic dialects, 
the secondary voice of the niphal has been lost, having been 
no doubt related to, and afterwards absorbed in, the secondary 
voice of the aphal, or replaced by another voice. Syriac, 
which has, like Assyrian, preserved the symmetry of forma- 
tion, doubles the t of the ataphai, which becomes ittaphal, a 
form exactly like that which we should expect for the second- 
ary voice of the niphal, if it existed in the Aramaean dialects. 

As we have seen, Arabic and Ethiopian have lost the 
Shaphel, but have preserved its secondary voice, formed by 
adding, however, as in Aramman, an initial vowel, giving 
thus an istaphal: Assyrian alone gives examples of the 
i regular formation sutaqbulu. 

If, now, the verbs formed by the three derived voices, 

^ It is forms of this kind^^hich made some suppose the existence of an aphal and 
ataphai in Assyrian, hut, though traces are found in the nominal formation, 
such voices do not seem to have ever been in use among the Assyrians or 
Babylonians. 
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a-phal, ni-piel, and slia-plial, be considered as verbal stemsj 
the i of the secondary voices would be a real infix; its use^ 
has, however, nothing surprising if we keep in mind the 
compound origin of the stems. But how can we account for 
the insertion of a t in the so-called triliteral roots ? iLre we 
to suppose that the root was split into two parts to insert the 
Such a process would revolt scientific minds, and would 
certainly never be employed by a simple and primitive people. 
If we only had for infixes or or even liquids r, I, n, it 
might he explained, for want of better reason, as developed 
from the primitive vowel pre-existing in the stem ; but how 
can we explain such a form as qa4a-balivom. qabal? 

JSTo answer has as yet been given, for no one has ever had 
the courage to say that we have here a form created regularly, 
as the secondary voices, by placing the primitive auxiliary 
verb, reduced to t, between the two elements of a compound 
stem. JTo one ever dared to say so, because by so doing he 
would have to admit that a great number of the triliteral 
roots are really compound words, and upset the theory of 
triliterisra, accepted religiously and kept superstitiously by 
the Semitic scholars. But what are such words as mhanii^ 
and the like ? Have we not here a shaphel of the biliteral 
root kun ^ %o exist, ^ with the primitive meaning Ho stand,’ 
as the French etre from stare ? The shaphel of kun would 
give the meaning ^ to cause to stand,’ Le,^ to place,’ which is 
the exact meaning of 

Is that an isolated fact? Is it likely that a process of 
formation applied once for the development of a language 
was abruptly given up or narrowly limited ? The formation 
by means of servile letters is admitted to explain quadri- 
literal verbs. Why should it be rejected to explain triliteral 
verbs ? 

It has been argued by some of the exclusive scholars that 
the Semitic tongue had always been triliteralistic, and by 

^ The hyj)othesis is also supported in regard to sahami hy the fact that this 
verb generally takes, as vocalisation of the aorist, the vowel w, which is the one 
especially affected to the secondary voices. We will see further on why these 
voices took by preference this vowel. 
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some less exclusive that, if we go back to the pre-triliteral 
period, it would no more be Semitic. We cannot, however, 
imagine that the Semitic primitive tongue grew sponta- 
neously in a day, for we know that every language requires 
a long period of incubation and development before acquiring 
its characteristics and its individuality. Gesenius and E wald 
themselves admit in many places the growth from biliteral 
to triliteral roots. Then, if a language developes, is it not 
more rational to admit that it should develope by the same 
process which we find in actual use till after its formation ? 
for do we not see the same process of formation applied at 
all times by the Semites to form new words from foreign 
roots? The foreign words are invariably triliteralised when 
they pass into Hebrew, Arabic, etc. 

When the tongue was developed, and had arrived at an 
harmonic system of triliterism, there was a natural tendency 
to treat as primitive roots the biliteral stems or so-called weak 
verbs when strengthened by one of the prefixes. Most of 
the stems beginning by ‘(X, % and s, may therefore be con- 
sidered as aphal, niphal, and shaphel verbs. A glance 
through any of the Semitic dictionaries would suflS.ce to 
convince the most sceptical, 

. As already noticed, the i of the secondary voices would, 
when these verbs were treated as primitive stems, appear 
to be a real infix, and such forms dtalmmi are easily ex- 
plained. But as to the others? Analogy might perhaps 
suflice in some cases to explain the insertion of the t after 
the first radical in the other stems, for analogy is one of 
the strongest guides in the development of a language ; 
in French, for instance, new verbs are every day formed 
by merely adding to a word the termination e}\ as in teU- 
graphier, and we see formed by analogy in Ethiopian such 
voices as astaqabbah m&.adaqdbalai in the rabbinical Hebrew 
a niphael as passive to the pael, parallel to the niphal pas- 
sive to the kal. But there is indeed evidence that a great 
many of the triliteral roots, so called, are really compounds 
of a verb and a noun. It must always be borne in mind 
that all compounds were afterwards forced into the triliteral 
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system, and, their formation being forgotten, treated as pri- 
mitive roots. 

Naturally in this process of formation the two components 
suffer more or less, one of them being often reduced to a 
single letter. The Semitic scholars seem unwilling to accept 
such a system of composition, though there are uncontestable 
and uncontested examples of it in proper names, as : yomtan 
(whom Jehovah gave), and natcmyah (given by Jehovah), 
where the name of Jehova {yhoicah) is reduced to two letters. 
The method of abbreviation for compounding purposes is 
besides general in ever}?^ language of the globe, and Semitio 
does not seem to be an exception. 

In the Semitic dialects, however, the primitive formation 
is often difficult to detect, and we must advance only with 
the greatest caution. 

M. Ancessi, in his excellent study on the triliteral forma- 
tion,^ has shown by hundreds of examples that most of the 
triliteral so-called roots were developed from more primitive 
biliteral and uniliteral words. It is needless to give here the 
long series of these innumerable examples, a few will suffice, 
and I simply refer the reader to the valuable paper of the 
French scholar : 

puh ^ to breathe,’ ya-pah and ^a-pali ^ to breathe,’ na-pah 
^to breathe, to blow,’ la-pah Ho spread out,’ sa-pah Ho pour,’ 
ka-pah ^ to spread out,’ ^inundation,’ ta-pah Ho spread 

out,’ sa-pah ‘ to spread, to be wide.’ 

All these words are found in Hebrew, in each case I have 
checked the meaning ; other derivatives are also found in 
cognate tongues, as Ho be rich,’ in Arabic. I have 

also neglected the derivatives where the guttural /^ has been 
weakened into as za-pah ^ a liquid,’ though they might be 
easily connected. 

qur ^ to dig,’ na-qar ^ to dig, to bore, to pierce,’ ha-qar ^ to 
pour out, to spread,’ da-qar Yto thrust through, to pierce,’ 
ha-qar ^ to search, to explore ha-laq ^ to make empty,’ ha-laq 

1 Actes de la Societe PMologique, vol. iv. part 1, La hi fondamentaU de la 
formation tnlitaire, l^aris, 1874. 

2 The hard guttural h of the Hebrew is in many cases weakened into h in 
Assyrian, and sometimes disappears altogether. 
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'to smooth, to divide, to disperse,’ ^to break;’ ma4ih 

' to draw,’ ' to open wide,’ etc.^ 

I must, however, notice that according to the theory of M. 
Ancessi, the primitive nniliteral stem has gradnally grown 
by addition of new letters into biliteral and then triliteral. 
This theory cannot be accepted more than the monosyllabism 
of the supposed primitive Aryac, but, though M. Ancessi 
was no doubt wrong in his theory, the facts he gathered 
remain ; it must be admitted that whatever was the principle 
that guided the primitive Semites in the word-building of 
their language, we have in the so-called triliteraT root an 
agglutination of at least two words ; therefore the formative 
being always in a secondary position, was placed after the 
first element represented by the first radical letter of the 
triliteral stern. 

Thus only can we account for the voice with t inserted.^ 
When once the process was in use, and its origin and 
reason forgotten, it was applied by analogy to the real tri- 
literal roots, as the Arabs now apply their voice formation 
and their broken plurals to foreign words borrowed by them. 

Infix ^ a , — What has just been said about the t voices makes 
easy the explanation of the p6hel of Hebrew, the third Arabic 
form, and others, inserting a long vowel. We must have in 
these voices an inserted aspirate, 'u or The two vowels, 
separated only by a slight aspirate, are easily resolved into a 
long vowel, as we see is generally done in weak verbs, and 
the aspirate often disappears altogether. We have, no doubt, 
in this aspirate the remnant of the auxiliary verb which has 
formed the aphal, and which is prefixed to the second part of 
the compound stem. 

1 It must be noticed here that M. Ancessi did not bold tbe same theory as I on 
the triliteral formation ; these examples cannot consequently have been chosen to 
suit my views. 

To dispel all misunderstanding it is necessary to remind the reader that the 
infixes ai-e really prefixes placed before the second element of a coinpoimd stem, 
so that the secondary voices are parallel voices fonned as to the kal, hut with a modi- 
fied stem ; the secondary voice of the aphal (Syriac) ^ettaqbel is reaUy the aphal of the 
modified stem taqhel, as the aphal ^aqbel is formed from the kal qebal; the secondary 
voice of the shaphel (Assyrian) sutaqbulu^ is really the shaphel of the modified stem 
^tuqbulu^ as the shaphel suqhulu is formed from the kal. The arrangement and 
classification of the forms is the work of time, that is why so many are wanting. 
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As already Boticed, the long Towel is often expressed by 
doubling the following consonant. There was, therefore, a 
natural and inevitable confusion between pohel and the pael : 
the first has been clearly preserved in Arabic and Ethiopian, 
where it has the same force as the pael, and is then confounded 
in meaning: in Hebrew, only a few isolated examples of pohel 
have been preserved, and are considered as abnormal pael. 
In Assyrian, the existence of these voices is difficult to detect 
on account of the system of writing, and there is no doubt, if 
it ever existed, it was at an early date confounded with the 
pael. Aramaean has only a few doubtful traces. 

This voice has been preserved in Arabic, not because Arabic 
has maintained the oldest form ^ — for it has, in fact, lost the 
shaphel and the secondary voices of aphel and niphal — but 
because Arabic has maintained the guttural and aspirate with 
their full force for a longer time, so that the vowels with the 
aspirate between them could never be fused together. 

Infix n . — Among the Semitic tongues, Assyrian seems to 
be the only one forming regularly tertiary voices hy inserting 
n after the t of the secondary voices. As this inserted n ap- 
pears in Assyrian only after the t, it has been assumed by 
some that the combination t~n was borrowed from an Akkadian 
form : this — though rather unlikely, for grammatical forms 
are seldom borrowed from one people by another — might be 
admitted if the inserted was never found hy itself in other 
dialects, but examples are to be found in the XVth and 
XVIth Arabic forms. We must also notice that in one or 
two instances the Assyrian writing seems to indicate that the 
two infixes t and n are not to be treated as one : for instance, 
iUta'in-ras? The n as an infix is therefore independent of t. 

^ I take tMs opportunity to declare clearly tiiat I do not believe in. the 
existence of a primitive Semitic settled tongue, as some are inclined to do, hut 
that the various Semitic dialects developed slowly, and that the process of develop- 
ment -which has formed the main points and given a special character to these 
languages was still applied in a certain measure at all times. The Semitic 
tongues have been subject to the same laws of development as the others ; as for 
the Latin tongues grown out of Latin, they^ must have grown out of a primitive 
stock, With this diiference that the primitive Semitic was not settled as the 
Latin, and, as in all unsettled states of language, it had no regular formation, all 
the processes which later on were used being employed no doubt indifferently - 

s Pinches’ s Babylonian Texts, p. 20, 1. 15. There are two or three other 
examples. 
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It is rather tempting to see in this infix n the same forma- 
tion as that of the niphal, and the double use of t as prefix 
and infix would tend to support the supposition. However, 
the use of t as secondary formative can only he derived from 
its reflective character; it would be otherwise difficult to 
admit compounds where would enter two affixes having both 
the same primitive force and meaning. Rationally, we would 
therefore expect that the two «s, prefix and infix, would have, 
if they had the same origin, grown into two distinct formatives. 

The inserted n might, indeed, be explained as a nasalization, 
and in some cases such is undoubtedly its origin. Besides, 
in Assyrian, Aramaean, Arabic, and Ethiopian, the doubling 
of a letter, which often indicates merely the accent or stress, 
is replaced by n, inserted before the letter to be doubled. 
But if this character of the infix n is evident in some cases, 
the regular formation of the Assyrian tertiarj^ voices, and the 
existence of the Arabic XYth and XVIth forms — traces of 
which might be detected in other dialects by a general and 
rigorous analysis of the vocabularies — point in many instances 
to the real existence of an infix n, or, if preferred, to an early 
separation and distribution of the two primitive meanings 
contained in the original word, which has given the niphal 
prefix. As we have already seen, the primitive verb ^to 
be ' mivah^ from which is derived the prefix of the niphal, 
has developed many particles, as the expletive ^an of Arabic : 
but this is one among many. Assyrian has been much 
further, and has taken from this same root its two most 
important prepositions, mia and ina. The use of the ex- 
pletive an^ largely and almost exclusively used for such a 
purpose, has left traces in all the dialects, and as the ^at of 
Hebrew often denoted merely that the following word is the 
accusative, this n for this reason is used before the first person 
suffix, when regimen of the verb : Arabic clarabtcMn ‘ thou 
didst strike me ^ ; Hebrew hetaha-ni ^ he wrote to me.' 
This expletive must be the same as our inserted n} 

In Assyrian, the infix must have a meaning more or less 

1 Egyptian gxyes us tbe same development: un ^to be,’ an expletive, 
n preposition. 
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related to the two prepositions and -5^^, and the tertiary 
voice formed with it gives, we find, to the primitive stem a 
strengthened, redaplicative, or frequentative meaning. This 
meaning is exactly the one given in Greek to the derivative 
verbs formed with the preposition eV/. 

In the other Semitic dialects the formation with the infix 
has never been developed, or was perhaps lost, the few 
cases detected are isolated and abnormal. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that the expletive never in these dialects 
acquired the strength of a preposition. 

It might be objected that, if a formative was developed 
from a preposition, it ought to be prefixed, not infixed. 
No doubt; but it must not be forgotten that all Semitic 
roots are nouns, and take a verbal force only by means of 
verbal prefixes or pronominal suffixes, and it is quite pro- 
bable that some of the niphal verbs are compounds of an 
auxiliary verb Go be,’ a preposition n and a noun, but 
the auxiliary verb was indispensable. 

As we have seen, many of the so-called triliteral roots are 
really compounds of a primitive verb and a noun; if the 
preposition — our infix n — was placed between these two 
components when the first was uniliteral, the n was assimi- 
lated with the next consonant, and the voice then con- 
founded with the pael ; we however find examples of words 
with n inserted after the first radical, and not assimilated. 

It is natural to suppose that verbs requiring an expletive 
or preposition before their regimen must have had a more 
complicated meaning; on the other side, ail the primitive 
verbs reduced in composition to a single letter have a very 
simple meaning, as Go be,’ Vto go,’ Go give,’ etc. The 
words expressing a more complicated action could not have 
been reduced to monosyllables without losing their clearness, 
and it was the second component which was abbreviated to 
force the new stem into the triliteral system. These words 
must have been extremely scarce : that is why such a small 
number of examples of the voices formed by the inserted n 
are found. It must be also noted that the examples on which 
were cast the XVth and XTIth Arabic forms, give a 

TOL. XT.— [new SEEIES.] 
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doubling of the third radical or the addition of a y, whicb 
seems to indicate that the second component wanted strength- 
ening, and this formation was for this reason no doubt avoided. 
In Assyrian the tertiary voice, being formed without reducing 
too much the primitive components of the stem, was naturally 
developed. 

The facts which have just been analysed are not isolated 
and confined to one affix. If from the primitive verb was 
developed parallel to the verbal prefix a preposition, and this 
preposition employed as an affix, the tendency to do the same 
with the other formative verbs must have existed at the 
earliest stage of the tongue. The substantive verb id has 
indeed developed, by the side of the formative of the t voices, 
several particles, as the preposition t of Arabic, the Hebrew 
^et ‘ with,’ ‘ at,’ etc. When this preposition was inserted, it 
was confounded with the t formative of the secondary voices, 
but there can be no doubt that we have a form created as the 
tertiary voice by the insertion of a ^—primitively a preposi- 
tion — in the word uste-te-^er from esirii, and iildada-sir from 
kasirii, where the preposition n is replaced by the preposition 
t] with n we should have uste^nesir and iilda-na-sir} 

Infixes r and L — There are two other letters recognized 
as infixed formative letters, r and / ; the last is also considered 
as a suffix-formative. It is by the insertion of r after the 
first radical that many quadriliteral verbs are explained : kirbel 
‘ to girdle,’ Mrsem ^ to devour,’ karsaha ^ to run,’ ^ parsad ^ to 
distend,’ parh% ^ to expand,’ karkaJi * to be even,’ etc. In the 
same way I is considered as infix in zilliap ^ to be very hot,’ 
and suffix in hargal ^ to leap,’ gibhol ^ a corolla,’ karrnel ‘ a 
garden,’ jahfal ^ to come forth,’ etc., and r is considered as 
a prefix in f 

The difierent ways in which we have seen the formatives n 
and t applied to form new words and new voices must have 
prepared us to accept these statements, if we could only 
discover which is the word or words from which were derived 

1 We liave liere an example of vocalic harmony, the infixes taking e with esiru, 

^ The great number of quadriliterals in Arabic beginning with kar might 
incline one to see in them compoimds of a verb kar with nouns more or less 
abbreviated. 
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these formative letters, as we have discovered it for the others 
^a, n, and L 

This question of the origin of these quadriliteral verbs has 
however been one of the most puzzling to the Semitic 
grammarians. Some suppose that r is inserted as w, to take 
the place of the doubling ; that may be possible, but is un- 
likely. Gesenius supposes to be a kind of agglutinated 

word from the fusion of two others, paras ‘ to expand," and 
paraz ‘ to separate," and in the same way parsed from paras 
and parad ^ to separate " ; though this telescojnng process 
might have been resorted to in a few cases, and may explain 
these two quadriliterals, all of them cannot have a similar 
origin. The same scholar declares that the I suffixed to form 
a few quadriliteral words is a diminutive characteristic; but 
this theor}^, which might hold good for such words as karmel, 
gibhol^ and the like, is inadmissible for jahfaL 

The uncertainty in which the etymologists were, is indeed 
shown by the fact that they brought forward as many theories 
as there were words to be explained, and in some cases, failing 
any new theory, they assume the word to be of foreign origin. 

The fact that r and I are generally inserted after the first 
radical would seem to favour the idea that we have in them 
the remnant of an auxiliary verb, as in the case of the infix t. 
This is the view I am inclined to take, though no trace of 
the supposed auxiliary, as an independent word, is to be 
found in any of the Semitic tongues.^ No regular voice is 
formed by the inserted r or I, and it may be because the 
supposed auxiliary verb was lost at an early period, and only 
preserved in a few words, in which it no more carried its 
primitive meaning.^ Because a word has ceased to exist 

^ I say “ tlie supposed verb” because I believe that the I and r are two forms 
of the originally same formative, these two letters interchange easily. 

2 The supposed verb must have expressed an idea of motion, and would have 
formed such prepositions as the Chaldee the Arabic and Hebrew I, the 
Assyrian lu^ etc., and it might be detected in a few triliteral roots. It may he 
noticed here that Assyrian possesses about half a dozen quadriliteral verbs : 
mphisn ‘ to perceive,’ napruku * to discontinue,’ which are niphal verbs, and 
rnrhutu * to spread,’ a shaphel verb, the others are only used in the niphal, and 
are formed by the insertion of r or ^ after the first radical ; nahatkutu ‘ to 
transgress,’ naparsudu ^to flee,^ napaUuhu weigh.’ There would he an 
interesting study to make on the origin of the prepositions, for we see that each 
formative has one or more prepositions corresponding in meaning and form. 
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independent!}?', we must not, therefore, deny its existence, and 
reject the etymology of the compounds, where it has been 
preseived; if Latin had been lost, etymologists might doubt 
the existence of the preposition ex, preserved in the French 
ex-jmer, because this preposition has been lost in French as 
an independent particle.^ 

DouUmg* 

The process of doubling a word to modify its meaning is 
most natural, and has been universally employed in Egyptian, 
Akkadian, Aryan tongues, etc. W e have still examples and 
traces of it in the reduplication of the Grreek verb, in a few 
Latin perfects : dedi, pepiiU, mexhTri, etc.^ In the Semitic 
tongues it appears under a peculiar form ; the middle con- 
sonant or second radical of the so-called triliteral roots is 
alone repeated.^ To a western mind it would appear as 
barbarous and violent a process as the insertion of a strange 
letter in the middle of a root, if it is, as it has been till now, 
presented by the grammarians without any explanation. 

The reduplication was at first complete, as parpar ‘ to 
inove,^ galgal wheel’ ; this is preserved only in weak 
verbs, which being really biliteral, give the complete redupli- 
cation. In some strong verbs two of the radicals only were 
repeated, as in Vto be restless,’ ha-mar-mar ‘ to be 

agitated, like the sea.’ Generally the reduplication is ex- 
pressed by the doubling of one letter only, the middle or 
second radical: qabhala. This last system has been at the 
classic stage of all the Semitic tongues exclusively employed, 
and by analogy extended to all the verbal stems, but the first 
two methods of reduplication, preserved abnormally in a few 
words, show us the origin of the third. 

^ Tliere are a few examples where we see the other infixes inserted {i.e. prefixed 
to the second element of the stem), as m in the Sjniac hamkn and ^etpnhar ; but 
as these examples may he contested, I purposely leave them out. 

0)1 the mrb-redupliGation means of expressing the completed action, hy 
Alenzo 'Williams, in the Transactions of the American Fhiiologieal Association, 
1875, p. 54. 

^ At the outset it is necessary to make a distinction between the two kinds^ of 
doubling, one which is, as will he shown, a short way to express the reduplication 
of the whole word, and the other which merely indicates the accent, or rather stress. 
Tins distinction is most essential. 
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Tlie pael,^ or doubling of tlie second radical of tbe triliteral 
strong Tcrbs, represents therefore the full reduplication ; so 
we find Ho measure/ forming Ulkel Ho hold ^ ; kuh ' to 
anoint/ forming siksek Ho cover with arms/ 

These reduplicated forms are so numerous in the Araraoean 
dialects that Hoffman has been induced to consider the palp el 
and its secondary voice ethpaipal^ are regular though little- 
used voices/ 

If such reduplicated stems were abbreviated, we should 
get triliteral words having the same letter for the first and 
second radicals, as : hikar ^ the globe,’ for kiklmr from kur ; 
kSkah ^ star,’ in Assyrian kakkcthuy for kahkahii from kuh : 
gugttUa ^ a hill,' from galal or galah (primitively gal)^ etc/^ 

The grammarians, most of them at least, will however 
persist in considering these words kur^ kuh, gal as abbreviated 
forms of roots having the same letters as second and third 
radicals, not taking into account that all these verbs, called 
double'^ in Hebrew and solid in Arabic grammars, lose in 
formation one of the two similar letters ; as for instance : 
zalal ‘ to shake/ gives hiphil Jmzyl ^ to shake,’ niphal nazdl 
‘ to tremble,’ and zuUut ‘ fear,’ and zalzallin ^ twigs.’ The 
primitive is certainly %ul, the form zahal gives therefore the 
full reduplication. 

We must not forget that such stems as zalal, parar, hazaz, 
etc,, are triliteralised forms of the primitive biliteral zal, par, 
haz, etc. As already noted, when the triliteralism was once 
adopted, the tendency was to force all words and forma- 
tions into the symmetrical measure ; the biliteral stems were 
strengthened by means either of prefixes or sufiixes, or by 
repeating one of the primitive radicals. Sometimes the same 
w’ord appears under different forms in each dialect; sometimes 
the various parallel forms are found in the same dialect. The 

^ It is to be noticed that the reduplicated forms of the Akkadian verb are 
generally translated in Assyrian hy this pael. 

^ In "Syriac the palpel often answers to the Hebrew palel. In Hebrew there 
are a few examples of papel at the time of the prophets (especially in Isaiah) . 

3 The Xllth Arabic form Hqbawhala giyes us an analogous formation, hut the 
second element only of the verbal stem is doubled bawbaUt, no doubt for baUbaUu 

^ Ki^pulym. 

^ alfihlu 
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modifications do not alter the primitive meaning of the word ; 
it is only by accident that a new meaning was developed and 
localised to a certain form, as in the case of the doublets of 
our modern tongues. 

All this shows that in the ordinary pael we have a re- 
duplication of the second part only of the triliteral stem gr/J- 
hal for qa-hal-hal, and this is confirmed by the already- 
mentioned few examples, as se-har-har and ha-mar-mar} If 
we now remember what was said about the infixes, we see at 
once that we have in these words compounds of which the 
second element alone is reduplicated. The first element of 
keharhar, reduplicated form of sehar, would be the same 
word, perhaps, as the shaphel formative,^ as for the second 
we actually find it — liar ah (primitively har) ^to burn’ or Ho 
be burned,’ especially in a moral sense, and the reduplicative 
form har har Ho kindle,’ also taken figuratively.^ 

It is difficult and sometimes impossible to find the primi- 
tive formative elements of all triliteral stems, so much so 
because the real triliteral roots have been by analogy treated 
as the other compound stems. The foregoing examples, 
however, suflSce to show how the pael represents really a 
full reduplication. It may be added that, as we have seen, 
the first element of the so-called triliteral roots is generally 
either an auxiliary or a verb with a very simple meaning, 
the chief idea being therefore represented by the second 
element : it alone was repeated to express the reduplication.^ 

The pael voice gives to the stem an intensitive meaning, 
as does reduplication in all tongues. 

The fact that the doubling of the middle or second radical 
represents the full reduplication gives us the key of the 

1 In Syriac tliere is even tlie secondary voice ^eihramrem. 

Often the ^ of the shaphel is changed into s\ it is the case in Arabic, for 
s and s are confounded; in Syriac we find such forms as iarheb, and the secondary 
voice ^eUanc/ad. 

3 Prov, xxviii. 22. 

^ It has been noticed that certain weak verbs form in Hebrew the pael (that is 
the reduplicative voice) by repeating the last letter, this fom is called palel, and 
that these same verbs in general are fully reduplicated in Syriac, the pael 
tlius becoming a palpeL This seems to come from the fact that Syriac is a more 
decayed dialect than Hebrew, and had entirely lost conscience of the compound 
origin of the words, so one of their elements could no more he repeated alone to 
give the strengthened idea. 
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formation of the Assyrian mutative/ which is neither a 
present nor a future, as often asserted, but which seems 
merely to express an idea of continuity; for the Semites 
appear at no period to have had a clear way of expressing 
the fixed and precise time as understood in the Aryan 
tongues.^ The simplest process of rendering this idea of 
continuity is to repeat the word twice; this is, as Just 
seen, represented by the doubling of the middle radical; 
the tense thus formed would have clashed with the paeL 
To avoid the confusion a different vocalization was adopted, 
in most cases u or i for the aorist, and a for the mutative. 
It is rather difficult to perceive what guided the Mesopo- 
tamian Semites in this choice, but they may have, I am 
inclined to suppose, followed the analogy of the vocaliza- 
tion of the infinitive a, and the participle i; the infinitive 
expressing the action as in course or to be done, and the 
participle the action as done or being done at the time.® 
This last force is the one expressed by the so-called per- 
mansive, which is really the participle with a weakened 
form of the pronominal suffixes, but always was of a limited 
rise. It is no doubt under a foreign influence^ that the 
two Assyrian tenses, aorist and mutative, acquired a value, 
ill regard to time, more definitive than the tenses of the 
other dialects. The reduplication represented therefore by 
the doubling of part of the word expresses to a certain 
extent a modification of time. It is important to notice 
that the Aryans have followed an exactly similar process, 
but by a reverse way of thinking ; the reduplication repre- 
sents among them the perfect® as the action done altogether. 

^ This name, which is the first one adopted by onr great Master, Hincks, has 
the advantage of expressing by a new term a formation unknown in the 
other Semitic dialects, and is for this reason used here ; the name of present- 
future has, on the contrary, the defect of being that of a different form well known 
in Arabic, Hebrew, etc. 

It seems that only through foreign influence have the Semites ever been 
induced to precise the value of their tenses as regards time ; that is why so many 
different methods have been used ; in Assyrian reduplication, in Syriac use of 
auxiliaries, in modern Arabic addition of complementary words or of prefixes. 

This is, I grant, shifting the diflSiculty, as. it might be asked the reason by 
which the infinitive took a and the participle 

^ The Mutative corresponds generally to a lengthened form of the verb in 
Akkadian; the use of the reduplicated Mutative is therefore due perhaps to foreign 
influence, but it cannot he said that its formation is, 

^ See the pauer bv Ahmzn wpTtot«o -- 
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It lias been several times alluded to tbe process, nearly 
general in Assyrian and common in the other dialects, to 
express a loag vowel by doubling the following consonant. 
This, which may appear surprising at first sight, has how- 
ever happened in a great many other tongues, and the 
reason must be sought for in the character and influence 
of the accent on one part, and in the inherent pronuncia- 
tion of a closed syllable.^ To illustrate this and give many 
examples would be too long for the object of this paper; 
it is sufficient to say that the closed syllable by its very 
nature is followed by a silence or rest, and was therefore 
easily confounded with the accent,^ but as the closed syllable 
is followed by a kind of hollow sound, and required a longer 
time to be pronounced, it was naturally confounded with the 
open long syllable, especially in Assyrian. 

The accent originally had, however, in the Semitic tongues 
a character quite distinct from the doubling. It separated 
and disconnected the two primitive elements of a stem, and for 
this reason it was expressed sometimes by a long vowel. 
But the accent, the length, and what I would call the ictus 
[ie, the silence resulting from a closed syllable), were soon 
confounded. So we see in Arabic the second and third 

where it is demonstrated that all the Aryan strong perfects are due to redupli- 
cation of the verbal stem, as lego perfect legi for leiegi ; such forms as ciwurri^ 
peptiliy etc,, are uncontracted perfects. See also Some Irregular Verbs m Anglo- 
Saxon^ by Francis A. March, in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 1872, p. 110, and two other papers in the same publication. 

^ To be well treated this important question would requii'e a -whole paper. 
See S. Guillard, who studied the question as regards Arabic poetry, Journal 
de U Societe Asiatiqne, s6rie 7, Yol. vii. p. 214*; see also FroceecUngs of the 
Society of Biblical Archceology^ llovember, 1882. 

2 This is illustrated in many modern tongues. In Italian, for instance, to 
pronounce a closed syllable, as in accento, the hrst sound is uttered, and the mouth 
is then placed in position for the next sound, so that we have accce^^nto ; the 
hnal consonant of the closed syllable, though the mouth is in position before the 
silence or rest, is pronounced only with the next syllable. The study of phonetics 
in the Cuneiform texts seems to prove that such must have been the Assyrian 
pronunciation. It may he added that in Italian the doubling of a letter is often, 
but not always used to express the accent on the preceding vowel. As a curiosity 
it is interesting to notice that through the character of the pronunciation of the 
double letters, they have been used in some tongues to express sometimes that the 
preceding vowel was long and sometimes that it was short (see E. Guest, Mistory 
ofBnyluh BhytJims, edited by V. W. Skeat, p. 104, et, seq.)\ we notice in early 
English the same confusion, as in the Semitic tongues, of accent, length, 
stress, etc. 

3 This is the term used by M. S. Guillard, though he does not give perhaps to 
it exactly the same interpretation, hut his views seem to practically conhrm mine. 
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forms liaving exactly tlie same meaning, and the Hebrew 
grammarians considering the poels as abnormal paels. The 
confusion was, however, the greatest among the Assyrians, 
and they confounded voices still distinguished in the other 
dialects. The aphal was confounded with and assimilated to 
the kal, as we see verbs weak of the first radical appearing 
as biliteral, or even treated as being weak of the second; 
besides, when the first consonant is doubled, the form may be 
considered as niplial as well as aphal. Similarly, if poels 
existed in Assyrian, they were assimilated to the paels, 
iiqahhil standing for At the time of Teglaphalasar I. 

the pael was in fact written with a single middle consonant. 

Passive hy VomUmtion. — It remains now to speak of the 
passive voices formed by change of vocalization. As shown by 
M. Renan this process of formation must have been in general 
use among the primitive Semites. In Arabic it has been 
preserved in full force ; Hebrew has kept a pual and traces 
of hotpaal, poal and hotpdal; Aramaean, having regularly 
applied the i voices to express the passive, lost naturally that 
formed by vocalization, but few traces are found in nouns and 
participles. In Assyrian there are no passive voices formed 
by vocalization, hut, as in Aramaean, there are two participial 
forms in the kal, though not found for the same stem. The 
participle, without or with the pronominal sufiixes, used as a 
verb (the auxiliary being understood), constitutes the so-called 
permansive ; when the word expresses a passive meaning, it 
takes the vocalization u, as hmim^ ‘being evil,^ instead of 
the ordinary vocalization saMn ‘placing.’ 

This formation of the passive by vocalization has been 
explained by the quality of the vowel-sound : ti, said the 
grammarians, was chosen to express the passive force of the 
word on account of its obscure sound, the clearer and more 
primitive a-sound being reserved for the active.^ It is, how- 

^ The forms limm and kmnu are also found, but never Imn'm. This difference 
of vocalization as distinction of meaning has been noticed already by I)r. Oppert 
(Gramm aire, p. 52) ; in the Aorist, active verbs taking and neuter the same 
verb is found vdth both according to the sense in which it is taken. 

This is the opinion of most scholars of the old school, Gesenius, Ewald and 
others. 
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ever, difficult to admit that this distribution was origiu- 
ally and deliberately made, and it is more probable that the 
vocalic distinction of the voices grew out of a formation the 

remembrance of which had been entirely lost. 

In Egyptian we have a similar formation of passive by the 
ih vocalization ; it is difficult to be detected on the monu- 
ments on account of the system of writing, where the vowels 
are seldom expressed, but it is clearly shown by the Coptic.^ 
If we now consider that in Egyptian the inner vocalization 
of a word was rarely expressed, we must admit a kind of 
attraction, and the scribe only wrote the final vowel, it being 
understood that the inner ones were the same, and hence we 
must admit the existence of a kind of vocalic harmony,^ by 
which the inner vowels were assimilated to the final. In 
Egyptian the objective pronoun of the third person is often 
expressed by the semi- vowel u ; it may be then supposed 
that the passive voice grew from the habit of placing the 
third person pronoun at the end of the word, to express that 
the verb was passive;^ the inner vocalization being after- 
wards sufficient to express the passive force of the verb, the 
final u was neglected, and the origin of the form forgotten."^ 

The Semitic passive voices may have originated from 
a similar process, though we have no means of proving it ; 
there is, however, the third person pronoun hu, and I am 
inclined to think that this pronoun placed at the end of 
a verb to indicate that it was used passively, was little by 
little considered as forming part of the word, and having 
influenced the inner vocalization, was then dropped. 

It may be objected that in Assyrian, as also in Arabic, the 

^ See de Eonge’s Grammar. 

® This vocalic harmony, contrary to the forward process of the Altaic tongues, 
proceeded backward from the final to the inner vowels. This seems to have been so 
clear to the Eg}T;)tian scribe’s mind, that he took the habit of expressing the 
vowel outside the words ; we have a striking example in the Semitic word rai^ 
‘head,’ which the Egyptian scribe transcribed rtai, though this is no doubt 
a graphic phenomenon, and the vowels expressed outside must have been pro- 
nounced, as in Hebrew, between the two consonants. 

3 There is something similar in the use of the reflective pronoun in. French as 
11 sUst coupe le doigt for ‘ he has cut his finger.’ 

^ The same has happened in English where words altered by vocalic harmony 
have lost the influencing syEahle, as in ‘men,’ plural of ‘ man.’" 
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signs of cases are the ending for the nommative, / for the 
genitive and a for the accnsative, and that, if backward 
vocalic harmony existed originally in the Semitic tongues, 
the vocalization would be different for each case. My 
answer is that nominal flections were primitively indepen- 
dent words, no doubt demonstrative, but were, as all useless 
parts of words, soon weakened and lost, as are all flections 
in time, ^ so the primitive umma^ imma, cmima became the 
mimmation um^ im and am in Ass^nian, where it was soon 
reduced to the vowel only,^ and in the later Babylonian, 
the flections having entirely lost their real value, were 
neglected ; the ending %{; is even kept when the word is 
grammatically in the objective case or regimen of a 
preposition.^ In spite of this final fusion of the flection 
with the noun determined, it formed primitively an inde- 
pendent word, as the definite article of Greek and of our 
modern tongues,^ and its vowels did not consequently afiect 
that of the vocalization of the preceding word ; when it was 
fused with it, the vocalic harmony was a process partly 
disused in the Semitic dialects. 

This formation by vocalization was too delicate to be easily 
preserved, so it was soon lost in Assyrian, left only traces 
in Hebrew, and was preserved only among the Arabs, who 
lived sheltered from all foreign influence by their deserts,^ 

^ In Latin the flections were lost at an early date in the vernacular tongue, and 
already in the classical language the accusative in m had become a mere mimmation ; 
in Italian it is entirely lost; it may he noticed that the article, wliich takes 
to a certain extent the place of the flection in the Latin tongues, has been derived 
from a demonstrative prononn. 

- Oppert, Gramm. Assyrienne, 2e Edition, p. 13, et seq, 

3 In the same way in Arabic the primitive flection weakened into a mmnation 
has disappeared entirely in the modern dialects. 

^ In the modern European tongues, as French, Italian, etc., the definite 
article is really a mere head-flection denoting only gender ; in some languages the 
article, as in Danish, appears as end-flection. Though it is infeiTed by this 
paragraph that the Semitic flection has grown out of a demonstrative pronoun, 
as did the articles iu the Latin and Teutonic languages, the proof would require 
a development which would carry me beyond my present subject. 1 will only 
notice now that the full form mima, imma^ amma, found in some old Assyrian 
texts, is also preserved in the paragogic or energetic future of the Arabic verbs 
under the form of anna and amii^ the m being weakened into as the mimmation 
is into nmmation. 

^ See Origin and Frimitive Borne of the Semites, Journal of the Anthropoloi^ieal 
Institute, voL xi. p. 423. In many instances Ethiopian seems to have retained 
this^YOcalic harmony to a greater extent than Arabic. 
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and in modern vernacular Arabic the formation is nearl^^ { 
lost.'":.v;,' ■ ■ ■ 

An important fact to notice* is that in the scondary voices, 
and indeed in all voices- of the Assyrian verb— except Kal, 
which is considered as one compact word— the second part of 
the stem takes the vowel 4^ ; this would imply that the second 
part of the stem is then considered as one word, placed in a 
passive or objective position. If it would be rash to conclude 
at once that at the earliest period of the Semitic tongue the 
vocalic harmony existed in full force, we must however 
acknowledge that there is strong evidence to favour this 
theory, especially when we find vocalic harmony a process 
applied in a limited way in nearly all the dialects.^ 


Conclusion. 

Though it is hardly necessary to draw from this general 
survey conclusions which come out naturally from the facts 
collected, it may be desirable to give in a few lines a brief 
summary. 

The verbal stems, originally the same as the appellative *-r 

nouns, acquired their verbal force by means of auxiliary 
verbs placed before them ; new verbs were formed by com- 
position of two words — generally a verb and a noun, both 
being often abbreviated — the fusion of the two elements was 
not complete enough, so that they could not be separated. 

The auxiliary verbs — which became in time the voice affixes r 

^ Especially in Assyrian, tlie only dialect vlxere tlie Towels are clearly 
expressed ; in the imperative, which gives the stem without addition, the 
vocalization is uniform, so we have accordingly the words a, uox i: mbat, piqid, 
stihm. There are in many cases examples of false concord caused by vocalic 
attraction, often the vocalization of the penultimate syllable is influenced by the 
case-ending, as in saleiti for salalti, etc., and also cases of forward vocalic 
attraction, as in eresu for erm, etc. In Arabic vocalic attraction is evident, to ''% 

quote only one example, -with the pronoun- suflixes. The vocalization in Hebrew 
has been too much tampered with by grammarians, commentators and text 
correctors, and Syriac is too much decayed a dialect, and has too much suffered 
under Greek influence to enable us to detect easily the laws of vocalization, it 
would require a long and laborious study. I can here only hazard an hypothesis, 
which appears to me justified at first sight. It may he added that the vocalic 
harmonism is a process which has, in spite of the Ougro-Altai’c scholars, been 
more or less employed in all families of tongues, Teutonic, Latin, and others, and 
seems inherent to mankind. 
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— could be used indifFerently with all stems, sometimes pre- 
fixed to the whole word when it was considered as a simple 
stem, sometimes prefixed to the second element of the stem 
W'heii its composite character was still clear to the mind, and 
the idea represented by the second element alone wanted to 
be modified. Each component was distinguished, no doubt, 
by a different vocalization. The importance so given to the 
consonants accustomed the Semites to consider them as the 
very bones of the words, and from this conception grew the 
triliteralism. To arrive at this artificial sj^stem, the words 
were unconsciously classified, compounds treated as primi- 
tive, and others abbreviated. The auxiliaries used in com- 
bination, unequally distributed in the various dialects, became 
voice- format! ves, and all words which did not enter in the 
mould were considered as of abnormal formation. 

To have made this short study more complete, it would 
have been necessary to have given numerous examples of 
the various forms in all the dialects, but it would have then 
required quotations to prove the meanings and the force of 
each form; such developments would have extended the limit 
of my paper to a volume size. I therefore only attempted to 
give a sketch, where the general points are merely indicated, 
hoping that scholars will not condemn my theories before 
examining the texts and controlling the statements. If, 
however, my paper has no other effect than to induce other 
students to take up the subject,' ! shall consider that my 
trouble has not been spent in vain. 

P.S. — In my former paper I have pointed out the simi- 
larity of the tense-formation in Egyptian and in the Semitic 
tongues; the same parallel, not to sa}^ identity, exists for 
the voice- formation. I left it purposely aside as being out- 
side my paper, but I may be allowed to notice it briefly 
in this note, in order not to be accused of inventing forms 
to support a theory. I will follow Mr. Brugsch, and begin 
by the table of the verbal formation given in his grammar 
for a biliteral and triliteral verb : 
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Verb modified by reduplication, 
keb Koot kebeh 


kehheb 

kebheh 

kekeb 

kebehheh 

kebeh 

kehehefy 

kebek 


By affixes. 


se-keh 

se-kbeh 

d-keb 

d-kbeh 

ke-t-eb 

ke-Ubeh 

ke-n-eb 

keb-n-eh 


Most of tliese forms are found in tbe Semitic verbal forma- 
tion. In kebkel) we have the palpel of the weak verbs — 
which answer to the Egyptian biliteral verbs, — in kebheh 
the ordinary pael ; in kekeb the papel and kebehbeh are rare 
forms preserved in few verbs, as ka-mar-mar ; in kebeb, the 
regular Hebrew palel, and in kebeheh^ the ninth Arabic 
form ; kebek is no doubt a weakened fully reduplicated form ; 
the doubtful examples found in the Semitic tongues are 
treated as triliteral. 

The modifications by affixes are not less striking. We 
have in se-keb and sekbeh the shaphel, in d-keb and d-kbeh the 
aphal; in ke-t-eb and ke-t-beh the secondary or i5-voices, 
where the i is inserted after the first radical ; in ke-n-eb and 
keb-n-eh the tertiary voices of Assyrian, and the fourteenth 
and fifteenth forms of Arabic ; it is worthy of notice that 
in the Egyptian triliteral verb the infix n is placed after the 
second radical as in Arabic. 

The other Semitic voices are also represented in Egyptian. 
The use of the auxiliary un and its weakened form an gives 
forms exactly parallel to the niphal ; the auxiliary and 
weakened form t gives forms similar to the tiphel ; also the 
auxiliary 7na (weakened form m) for the miphel, and serves 
also, as in the Semitic tongue, to form names of agents and 
local forms. 

Einally, the passive regularly formed by the inner 
vocalization u was in common use in Egyptian as in classic 
Arabic. 
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Art. XYII.— Buddlmm of Ceylon. '"‘'By Arthur Lillie, 

Esq., M.E;.A.S. 

I PROPOSE in tills paper to consider the claims of Cingalese 
BudcIMsni. What these claims are had better be stated at 
starting, from the writings of Dr. Ehys Davids, the most 
prominent advocate of these claims. We are, I think, in- 
debted to him for priceless translations : but a linguist is not 
always infallible as a reasoner. Professor Beal has given 
ns still more valuable linguistic contributions ; and he has 
taken Dr. Ehys Davids to task. He says that the allegations 
that Buddha preached “atheism, annihilation, and the non- 
existence of the soul, are “more easily made than proved.'^ ^ 

This sentence gives us Dr. Ehys Davids’s main position. 

He holds that Buddha preached pure atheism;^ that he 
taught, also, “in a complete and categorical manner, that 
man has “ no soul, nor anything of any kind that continues 
in any manner after death ; ^ that this Buddhism is the 
only Buddhism known in the ancient sacred books of Ceylon 
— practically, the only reliable authorities on the subject.^ 
In the north, not earlier than the tenth century a.I)., a theistic 
school arose who worshipped Adi Buddha.^ 

1 shall begin by considering the first two propositions, 
because it stands to reason that if I can show, from the 
Cingalese scriptures themselves, that Buddha believed in a 
God and the sours immortality, the pretensions put forward 

^ Romantic History, Introd. p. x. ^ BuddHsm, p. 207. 

2 lUd. p, 99. ^ Letter to tRe 8pectato7\ Feb. 25, 1882. 

5 An obstacle in tbe way of this date is a colossal statue in 'Western India, 

erected to Adi Bnddhanatb. This must plainly baye been erected before tbe 
Brahmin persecution had expelled the Buddhists from those parts. Also, very 
colossal statues are not erected to new gods, but gods long established. See Tod’s 
Travels in Western India, p. 276. 
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in favour of tie autiority of the Cingalese books are on my 
side of the argument. 

Buddha, as is well known, was a young prince born in Kapi- 
lavastu, a small Aryan kingdom in North Oude. His father, 
King Suddhodana, wanted to resign in his favour ; but the 
young man, cloyed with the idle life of the zenana, deter- 
mined to become a religious reformer. I will here cite a 
passage from the Lalita Vistara, which gives us the prince's 
own version of the matter when he was visited by King 
Bimbisara : — 

I have given up a powerful kingdom, putting aside 
earthly ambitions. To obtain calm I have become a Yogi. 

In the spring-tide of youth, w^hen vigour and grace and 

beauty are its portion, I desired troops of women and much 
wealth. And in the middle of my kingdom I gratified my 
appetites."^ 

Buddha here calls himself a Yogi. What w^'as a Yogi ? 
The answer to this must be clearly understood, as it is the 
kernel of the question before us. 

Swedenborg said that the secret of the Christian religion 
lay in the word conjoining.'' The mystic logos conjoined 
heaven and earth. A similar idea w^as the key-note of the 

old Indian religions. There was a realm of matter and 

material life. There was a realm of pure spirit. Earth, or 
what we call matter, was personified as Aditi, the mighty 
mother. Spirit was personified by Brahma the Ineffable. 
This latter, in Buddhism, became the transcendental Buddha, 
the “form of all things yet formless,"^ the “omnipresent 
chief of the Munis," the vajra atma, the “ eternal (literally 
diamond) being." ^ Aditi became Dharma or PrajdA the 
universal mother. The “ external and internal diversities 
belonging to all animate nature are produced by her." ^ I 
must mention, however, that this Buddhist terminology 
was borrowed from Brahminism. The intelligence of the 
Kosmos was called Buddhi in the SS^nkhya philosophy.^ 

^ Lalita Yistara, Foucaux’s Translation, p. 230. 

2 Hodgson’s Essays, p. 84. ^ 

^ Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. p. 242. 
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And tlie greatest of Indian epics, tte Mali&bliarata, is nothing 
more than an account of an incarnation of Dharma on earth, 
in the form of the hero, Yudhishthira. Yoga means ^^con- 
joining/’ and so does the word Samgha of the Buddhists. 
The Yogi, when he had mastered his lower life, conjoined 
the realms of Aditi and the realms of Brahma. He was one 
with Brahma. As Yajnyavalkya puts it, he effected the 
“ union of the liYing with the supreme soul/’ 

It is necessary now to say a few wmrds on the way in 
which this union with Brahma was supposed to be attain- 
able. From the date of the Big-Yeda, the recluse retired 
to a forest to perform tapas. In every chapter of the 
Mahabharata these hermits swarm. Many treatises tell us 
how this Yoga is to be practised. The Yogi is to sit 
cross-legged, with his back perfectly erect. He must try 
and stop his breathing altogether. By and by visions are 
supposed to come to him, and the secrets of the invisible 
spheres. A curious feature, perfectly unintelligible to 
modern thought, is the mode in which the god idea 
changes in his mind during the process. At first the 
anthropomorphic god peoples his dreams. Then he broods 
on the symbols alone, the chakra, the gada, the sahkha, 
etc. And by and by the abstract idea can be grasped. 
He becomes one with Brahma. 

A pregnant question here arises : How did Buddha view 
all this ? The answer of Dr. Bhys Davids is unhesitating. 
He swept it clean away, Grod idea, soul idea, the after life. 
In the most ancient Buddhism, that of Ceylon, the dhy^na, 
the iddhis, were relegated to the region of legend and 
fairy tale.”^ It despised dreams and visions.”^ Sweep- 
ing negation was Buddha’s answer to the mystics.” In 
short he was Comte the Positivist, born two thousand four 
hundred years before his time. Buddhism, instead of 
starting with a cargo of Brahminism and throwing much 
of it overboard during the voyage, set sail in an empty ship, 
and all Brahmin accretions have been taken on board since. 

1 Buddhist Suttas, p. 208, ^ Buddhism, p. 177. 
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A prion] there are difficulties in the way of this view. 
Here is a statue of Buddha.^ In every Buddhist temple 
there are hundreds like this. Each is sitting in the attitude 
prescribed by the Brahmins for practising Toga. All— even 
the rudest— manage to give the calm dreaminess of Toga- 
nidrl Every Buddhist idol is seeking dhyana. And every 
Buddhist Sramana has given up father, mother, wealth, and 
worldly joys; and he mumbles his mantras, a hundred 
thousand a day,^ to gain the very dhyana that his prophet 
sought to relegate to the region of fairy tale.’’ And I 
must say that when I read the Doctor’s translations I am 
very much puzzled. The ideal northern Buddhist, in his 
view, is a man of many superstitions— a miracle-monger. 
The ideal southern Buddhist is what we should call a scientific 
freethinker. The Northerns have six Iddhis, or magical 
powers, which they believe to be acquired by the recluse 
when the divine vision is attained. I will copy them down 
from the Lotus of Dharma : — 

1. The ascetic must be able to rise into the air. 

2. He must rain down fire from his body. 

3. He must rain down floods of water from his body. 

4. He must make his body expand indefinitely, and then 
grow infinitely little. 

5. He must make it disappear and return to earth. 

6. He must rise again into the sky. 

But, when I turn to the Kterature of the Southerners, I 
find six iddhis likewise : — 

1. The ascetic, being one, must become multiform. 

2. He must become invisible. 

3. He must pass through walls, mountains, solid ground, 
as if through water. 

4. He must be able to walk on the water without dividing 
it. 

5. He must be able to travel cross-legged through the sky. 

6. He must be able even to reach the world of Brahma. 

^ A statue of Buddlia was exhibited when this paper was read before the 
Koyal Asiatic Society. 

3 Schlagintweit, Buddhism iu Tibet, p. 64. 
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Eealtyj the oaly difference between the freethinkers of the 
south and the miracle-mongers of the north that I can see, is 
that the Southerners fly through the air ^^cross-legged/’ and 
the Northerners without crossing their legs. I must mention 
that these iddhis are given to us by Dr. Ehys Davids in a 
Sutra written, in his view, as early as the fourth century 
B.c.^ They are detailed to us by the freethinker Buddha 
himself. 

Some will perhaps say: “Could we only conjure up Buddha 
himself for five minutes, and cross-examine him about union 
with Brahma ! ” Those who say this will be surprised to 
hear that we can practically cross-examine Buddha on this 
point. They will be still more surprised to hear that it is 
through the literary activity of Dr. Ehys Davids in giving 
us the Tevigga Sutta ^ that this is possible. And most sur- 
prising is the fact that this Sfltra scatters to the.four winds 
all notions that Buddha denied an intelligent, eternal Grod. 

When the great Tathagata was dwelling at Manasakata 
in the mango grove, some Brahmins learned in the Three 
Vedas came to consult him on this very question of Union 
with the eternal Brahma. They asked if they were on the 
right pathway towards that Union, 

Buddha replies at great length. 

He suggests an ideal case. He supposes that a man has 
fallen in love with the “most beautiful woman in the land.’^ 
Day and night he dreams of her, but he has never seen her. 
He does not know whether she is tall or short, of Brahmin 
or SMra caste, of dark or fair complexion. He does not know 
even her name. The Brahmins are asked if the talk of that 
man about that woman be wise or foolish. They confess 
that it is “ foolish talk.” 

Buddha then applies the same train of reasoning to them. 
The Brahmins versed in the three Vedas are made to confess 
that they have never seen Brahma, that they do not know 
whether he is tall or short or anything about him, and that 
all their talk about Union with him is also foolish talk. 

^ Buddhist Suttas, p. 214 ,* also Preface, p, x. ^ Buddhist Suttas, p. 167. 
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They are mounting a crooked staircase, and do not kno\v 
whether it leads to a mansion or a precipice. They are 
standing on the hank of a river and calling to the other 
hank to come to them. 

Ifow it seems to me that if Buddha was the uncompro- 
mising teacher of Atheism that Dr. Ehys Davids pictures 
him, he has at this point an admirable opportunity of urging 
his views. The Brahmins he would of course contend know 
nothing about Brahma, for the simple reason that no such 
being as Brahma exists. 

But this is exactly the line that Buddha does not take. 
His argument is that the Brahmins know nothing of Brahma 
because Brahma is purely spiritual and they are purely 
materialistic. 

Five Veils” he shows hide Brahma from mortal ken. 
These are; 

1. The Veil of Lustful Desire. 

2. The Veil of Malice. 

3. The Veil of Sloth and Idleness. 

4. The Veil of Pride and Self-righteousness. 

5. The Veil of Doubt. 

Buddha then goes on with his questionings : 

Is Brahma in possession of wives and wealth ? ” 

“He is not, Gautama ! ” answers Vasittha the Brahmin. 

“ Is his mind full of anger or free from anger ? ” 

“Free from anger, Gautama ! ” 

“Is his mind full of malice or free from malice ? 

“ Free from malice, Gautama ! ” 

“ Is his mind depraved or pure ? ” 

“ It is pure, Gautama ! ” 

“ Has he self-mastery or has he not ? 

“He has, Gautama! ” 

The Brahmins are then questioned about themselves : 

“Are the Brahmins versed in the three Vedas in the 
possession of wives and wealth or are they not ? ” 

“ They are, Gautama ! ” 

“ Have they anger in their hearts or have they not ? 
“They have, Gautama! ” 
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Do they bear malice or do they not ? 

They do; Gautama ! 

"'Are they pure in heart or are they not ? 

" They are not, Gautama ! ’’ 

""Have they self-mastery or have they not ? ’’ 

They have not, Gautama ! 

These replies provoke of course the very obvious retort 
that no point of union can be found between such dissimilar 
entities. Brahma is free from malice, sinless, self-contained, 
so of course it is only the sinless that can hope to be in 
harmony with him. 

Vasittha then puts this question: 

"It has been told me, Gautama, that the Sramana Gautama 
knows the way to the state of Union with Brahma ? 

"Brahma I know, Vasittha!’^ says Buddha in reply, "and 
the world of Brahma and the path leading to it ! 

The humbled Brahmins learned in the three Vedas then 
ask Buddha to "sho^v them the way to a state of Union with 
Brahma.’’ 

Buddha replies at considerable length, drawing- a sharp 
contrast between the lower Brahminism and the higher 
Brahminism, the "householder” and the "houseless one.” 
The householder Brahmins are gross, sensual, avaricious, 
insineere. They practise for lucre black magic, fortune- 
telling, cozenage. They gain the ear of kings, breed wars, 
predict victories, sacrifice life, spoil the poor. As a foil to 
this he paints the recluse who has renounced all worldly 
things, and is pure, self-possessed, happy. To teach this 
" higher life” a Tathagata "from time to time is born into 
the world, blessed and worthy, abounding in wisdom,, a guide 
to erring mortals,” He sees the universe face to face, the 
spirit worlds of Brahma and Mara the tempter. He makes 
his knowledge known to others. The houseless one in- 
structed by him "lets his mind pervade one quarter of the 
world with thoughts of pity, sympathy, and equanimity; and 
so the second, and so the third, and so the fourth. And thus 
the whole wide world, above, below, around, and everywhere, 
does he continue to pervade with heart of pity, sympathy, 
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and equanimity, far-reacMng, grown great, and beyond 
measure/' ^ ‘‘ Verily this, VS.sittha,Js the way to a state of 

TJnion with Brahma/’ And he proceeds to announce that the 
Bhikshu or Buddhist Beggar, “who is free from anger, free 
from malice, pure in mind, master of hinself, will, after 
death, when the body is dissolved, become united with 
Brahma.” ^ 

The Brahmins at once see the full force of this teaching. 
It is as a conservative in their eyes that Buddha figures, and 
not an innovator. He takes the side of the ancient spiritual 
religion of the country against rapacious innovators. 

“ Thou hast set up what was thrown down ! ’’ they say to 
him. In the Burmese life he is described more than once as 
one who has set the overturned chalice once more upon its 
base. In the Brahmana dhammikasutta this very question 
of the archaic Brahmin religion is discussed at full length ; 
and Buddha announces that his mission is to restore this 
Br§.hmana dhamma.^ 

I own I am a little puzzled at the attitude assumed by 
Dr. Ehys Davids in the presence of the Tevigga Sutta. 

The Sutra is one of the original Plli Suttas which Dr. 
Ehys Davids considers the paramount authorities on early 
Buddhism. One of two inferences seems inevitable. Either 
the pretensions claimed for these Sfitras or the charge of 
atheism must be withdrawn. Dr. Ehys Davids will do 
neither. Oddly enough too, he confuses Brahma and 
Brahma. All through the Sutra he talks of Union with 
Brahma ; which was what the Yogi never sought to obtain. 
And this is the more astonishing because in a foot-note he 
lets us see that the PMi writer used the word Brahma.^ 

Almost the first lesson to the tyro in Indian mythology is 
that you are not to confuse Brahma and Brahma. Brahma 
is the anthropomorphic god with four heads, who rides on a 
goose. Brahma gets drunk and tries to seduce his daughter.^ 
Brahma had one of his heads knocked off in a fight with 

^ p. 201. 2 p. 203. s Sutta Nipata, Pausboll, p. 47. 

^ Poot-uote, Buddliist Suttas, p. 168. ® See Ward, yoI. ii. p. 30. 
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Siva. Brahm^, Siva and Tishnu are worsliipped in the 
month of Magha, and then their earthen images are flung 
into the river, Brahma, on the other hand, is the formless, 
pure, pervading, eternal, passionless God. An extract from 
the : Mtmclaka TTpanishad of the Atharva Veda may here 
throw a light on Brahma and union with him. 

is great and incomprehensible by the senses, and 
consequently his nature is beyond human conce23tion. He, 
though more subtle than vacuum itself, shines in various 
ways. From those who do not know him he is at a greater 
distance than the limits of space, and to those ■who acquire a 
knowledge of him he is near; and whilst residing in animate 
creatures is perceived, although obscurely, by those who 
apply their thoughts to him. He is not perceptible by vision, 
nor is he descrxbable by means of speech, neither can he be 
the object of any of the organs of sense, nor can he be con* 
ceived by the help of austerities or religious rites; but a 
person whose mind is purified by the light of true knowledge, 
through incessant contemplation perceives him the most pure 
God. Such is the invisible Supreme Being. He should be 
seen in the heart, wherein breath consisting of five species 
rests. The mind being perfectly freed from impurity, God, 
who spreads over the rnind and all the senses, imjxarts a 
knowledge of himself to the heart. ^ 

Whether or no Dr. Rhys Dayids is inspired by Comtist 
sympathies I cannot say. Certainly one great obstacle to 
viewing Buddha as Comte born two thousand years too soon 
is the doctrine of Karma, The Buddhists took over from the 
Brahmins the idea that a matfs actions in one existence 
regulated his fate in subsequent births. My idea is that it 
was invented to quiet the minds of the lower castes, when 
contemplating the superior temporal and spiritual ad- 
vantages claimed by the Brahmins. Certainly the con- 
tinued life of the individual during the new births was 
the key-note of the idea. A man could not get rid of 
the consequences of immorality, until, by a great effort of 


1 Bammoliuii Boy, Translation of the Yedas, p. 36* 
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self-restraint^ he had reached the Ibodhi or emancipa- 

Of this doctrine Br. Ehys Davids gives a version which 
differs from any other that I have ever read. He affirms 
that the Buddhists teach that each individual is annihilated 
at death, hnt that the causation of his deeds is handed on to 
another distinct individual. Thus, if A leads a thoroughly 
■wicked life, B will take up the remorse and moral deteriora- 
tion that result from A’s misdeeds. If B conquers his fate 
and reforms, 0 will be happy, because B neutralised the 
errors of A. I shall not dispute Dr. Ehys Davids’s assertion 
that this is an ‘‘incomprehensible mystery’’; but I must 
say that not one tittle of evidence is brought to support it. 
And this new presentment of the doctrine of Karma neces- 
sitates a new presentment of the Buddhist ideas about the 
Five Skandhas. Skandha means body, and these Skandhas 
are bodily aggregations, form, sensation, mental perception 
and so on. '‘Upon death,” says Colebrooke, writing on 
these Skandhas, “ensues a departure to another world. That 
is followed by return to this world, and then the course of 
error (Avidya) with its train of consequences recommences.”^ 
These Skandhas, like Karma, are not dissolved until the ac- 
quisition of the Bodhi. 

But Dr. Ehys Davids, citing Colebrooke, but neglecting to 
study him, has put forth a theory that at death, annihilation 
of the individual takes place. And in proof of this he cites 
a sutta which seems to me to overthrow his theory com- 
pletely. Buddha tells his disciples that taiih^ (the mystic 
“thirst”), which binds men to existence, has been cut off in 
his case, but his body still remains, and for a short time will 
be seen by men and devas and then utterly disappear. This 
proves exactly what I urge. Buddha had then attained the 
Bodhi. In the view of all Buddhists, both in the south and 
north, his individuality bad visited earth, (and, I may add, 
refuted Dr. Ehys Davids) exactly five hundred and fifty times.^ 

Mr. Hodgson’s Buddhist Amirta Nanda Bandya says 


^ Essays, toI. i, p. 397. 


* Hodgson, p. 96; Bigandet, p. 331. 
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distinctly tliat tte indiYidual merely ctanges body after 
body until liis karma is ended by Bodbijilana. He says also 
that jiva, the soul, is immortal.^ And if this is pronounced 
northern Buddhism, Migettuwatte, in his famous controversy 
in Ceylon, and the heads of viharas when questioned by the 
Dutch governor, said the same thing.^ Spence Hardy, in bis 
chapter on the Buddhist ontology, though he talks about 
the Skandhas breaking up at death, shows clearly that 
this does not mean cessation of the individuaFs existence, for 
in a dialogue between Subha and Buddha, the latter is made 
to say : 

A woman or a man takes life. The blood of that which 
they have slain is continually on their hands. They live by 
murder. They have no compassion on any living thing. 
Such persons, on the breaking up of the elements (the five 
khandas), will be born in one of the hells, or if on account 
of the merit received in some former birth they are born as 
men, it will be of some inferior caste.’ ^ ® 

Here is another of his citations, drawn from the history of 
Anguli M&la : — 

So long as existence continues, the effects of Karma must 
continue ; and it is only by the cessation of existence that 
they can be entirely overcome. When any priest attains the 
rahatship, he cuts off the consequences of demerit,” ^ The 
rahatship is the Bodhi. 

To a modern Positivist the coffin of death locks up for 
ever form, sensation, the brain and its dreams. But the 
Buddhist denies that even bodily shape (rupa) is affected 
b}’' death. At once the ego goes off to regions of temporary 
rew^ard or penitence. And in the Lalita Vistara even the 
Bodhi, or gTeat spiritual birth, only changes the “false 
Aggregations” for the “Aggregations of the True.”^ A 

^ Hodgson, pp. 44, 45. 

2 See iioinaiitic History, Introd, p. x ; Buddha aud Early Buddhism, p. 125. 

3 Manual, p. 463. 

^ Manual, p. 261. As opposed to Dr. Rhys Davids, see also Oldonherg, 
Buddha, pp. 244, 255, etc.; Buruouf, Introduction, pp. >513; Gliilders, Pdli 
Dictionary, sub wee Kamma aud the Khandas ; Schroter, Bhotanta Dictionary ; 
Beal, Romantic History, Introduction, p, x, 

® Lalita Vistara, p. 337. 
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glance at the Ceylon heavens, as given by Fpham,^ makes 
this plain.^ (PL 1) is Tusita, the highest heaven that a 

soul can reach before attaining the Bodhi or emancipation. 
Above it are the three heavens of the Brahmaloka, that he 
must pass through before he loses his form (rtipa). And 
loss of form plainly did not imply loss of individuality 
when these heavens were partitioned out, for the soul has 
to pass through the five heavens of the Jinas or Buddhas 
before he reaches Mrv^napura, which is in four com- 
partments, an idea scarcely consistent with the theory that 
it means annihilation. 

I now come to Dr. Ehys Davids’ crucial piece of evidence. 
It consists of three speeches attributed to Buddha, and to be 
found in one of the “original Pali Suttas ” of the “ Southern 
Canon."'’ This sutta is entitled the Brahmajala Sutta. The 
three speeches may be considered the backbone of Dr. Ehys 
Davids’s many lectures, treatises, magazine articles, etc., all 
of which, on the strength of them, charge Buddha with 
denying a life after death. As so much importance is at- 
tached to the speeches, I will give them at length. 

“Priests, among these Samanas and Brahmins are some 
who hold the doctrine of future conscious existence, and in 
sixteen modes teach that the soul consciously exists after 
death. But the teaching of these Samanas and Brahmins 
is founded on their ignorance, their want of perception of 
truth, their own personal experience, and on the fluctuating 
emotions of those who are under the influence of their 
passions.” 

“Priests, among these Samanas and Brahmins are some 
who hold the doctrine of future unconscious existence, and in 
eight modes teach that the soul exists after death in a state 
of unconsciousness. But the teaching of these Samanas and 
Brahmins is founded on ignorance, their want of perception 
of the truth, their own personal experience, and on the 
fluctuating emotions of those who are under the influence 
of their passions,” 

^ History of Buddhism, p. 74. 
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^^Priests, aiiioBg these Samanas and Brahmins are some ! 

who hold the doctrine of a future state of being neither ; 

conscious nor yet unconscious, and in eight modes teach that ; 

the soul will hereafter exist in a state between consciousness ! 

and unconsciousness. But the teaching of these Samanas and 
Brahmins is founded on ignorance, their ivant of perception 
of truth, their own personal experience, and on the fluctuating 
emotions of those who are under the influence of their pas- 
sions/’ . I 

Plainly, says the Doctor, conscious existence after death, 
unconscious existence after death, and existence in a state 
that is ‘^ neither conscious nor unconscious,” are here flatly 
denied. | 

'‘Would it he possible,” he adds triumphantly, "in a more 
complete and categorical manner to deny that there is any I 

soul, anything of any kind which continues to exist in any | 

manner after death ? ” 

Now, considering the enormous superstructure that has I 

been built upon tbis sutra, the first remark that I have to I 

make is : — Has Dr. Ebys Davids read it ? I will con- I 

tinue the passage quoted. It gives us a fourth speech of | 

Buddha on the same subject : — | 

" Priests, among these Samanas and Brahmins are some | 

who affirm that existence is destroved, and who, in seven s 

modes, teach that existing beings are cut off, destroyed, anni- 
hilated. But the teaching of these Samanas and Brahmins 
is founded on their ignorance, their want of perception of 
truth, their own personal experience, and on the fluctuating 
emotions of those who are under the influence of their ; 

passions.” ^ ’ 

"Would it be possible,” I might here say, parodying the J. 

emphasis of Dr. Ebys Davids, "in a more complete and 
categorical manner to affirm that existing beings are never 
annihilated?” But the subject is very much past a joke. 

The BrabmajMa or net for the Brahmins is constructed 

to catch every conceivable fish. It belongs to what we { 


^ Sei)t Suttas Palis,w. p. X07 (Grrimblot). 
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may call the Evangel of Contradiction, the decaying age 
of Buddhist paradox, and hair-splitting. Buddha is 
brought on the scene to contradict and condemn every 
form and aspect of every conceivable question. Burnouf 
remarked this long ago ; and Buddhaghosa praises these 
“ conflicting judgments as being good for Vinaya (dis- 
cipline).^ If Dr. Ehys Davids considers this Siitra a final 
authority, I may mention that in many passages the word 
‘^sour’ is mentioned;^ and from Buddha’s own mouth the 
doctrine of re-birth is distinctly afflrmed.^ He states, more- 
over, that some souls after death will go to ‘that portion of 
the Brahmaloka which is never destroyed by fire.'^ 

I have more than once cited the Lalita Vistara as an 
authority. It may be answered that Dr. Rhys Davids con- 
siders it no authority at all. The best authority we have,” 
he says, is the biography that he has translated for us in 
his ‘ Birth Stories/ which, he says, is almost word for 
word the same as Buddhaghosa’s life of Buddha in the 
Attha Kath&. Preference is claimed for this Cingalese life 
on the ground that it is briefer and more free from marvel 
than the other biographies, points that denote an earlier 
scripture. I have considered this question at length in my 
Buddha and Early Buddhism.” I can only here say that 
Buddhaghosa admits that his biography is merely a con- 
densation of the Mahapadana Sutta, Dr. Rhys Davids’s 
biography is also confessedly an abridgment from three other 
books, the Pabbaja Sutta, the Digha IsTikaya and an old 
Cingalese Commentary.® This disposes of any claims ad- 
vanced on the score of greater brevity, fewer marvels, etc. 

In the monuments of Asoka the Epic of the Muni (Muni- 
gatha) is mentioned. All the lives of the teachers were no 
doubt founded on this. The value of the Lalita Yistara in 
my view is that its many editors have adopted the principle 
of expansion rather than contraction. We are thus in a 
better position to judge which was the earlier matter. 

^ Tiimoimr, Jour. Beng. Asiat. Soc., toI. vi. p. 524. 

2 Sept Suttas pp. 72, 73, etc. 

3 Ihid. p. 76. ^ Ibid, p. 78. ^ Birth Stories, pp. 78, 82, 89. 
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Some of tiie Pali Sutras are so important tliat I sliould 
like nothing better than to see even the somewhat exagger- 
ated pretensions of Dr, Rhys Davids in the matter of their 
pedigree and authenticity established. I am afraid this is 
scarcely possible. The whole story of Buddhaghosa and his 
compilings^’ is very suspicious. Buddha died miserably 
under a tree. His early disciples *were required to sleep 
under a tree every night, and never twice under the same. 
And yet we are required to believe that three months after 
his death a pompous Convocation of five hundred Honks, 
defined and authenticated” thirty- four tractates, with their 
long-mnded commentaries to boot, a literature as great 
almost as four of our Bibles, ^^with a degree of precision 
which fixed even the number of syllables of which it should 
consist.” ^ This, it may be added, was at least 200 j^ears 
before the letters of the alphabet were introduced into India. 
The second Convocation met b.c. 443. The third assembled 
at Patna b.c. 309, when Asoka was King. The last two 
Convocations reaffirmed ” the Canon, a work of super- 
erogation, if every syllable bad already been irrevocably fixed, 
l am afraid we will have to agree with Professor Max Muller, 
that the evidence on which we have to rely in the matter of the 
Cingalese Canon is not what would convince those who are 
accustomed to test historical and chronological evidence in 
Greece and Rome.” ^ It must be remembered that at the 
date when the third Convocation, under the guidance of 
King Asoka, was ^^ reaffirming ” the voluminous Canon, that 
monarch, in apparent ignorance of the circumstance, caused 
another list of the chief Buddhist holy books to be in- 
scribed on the Bairat rock. This list consists of seven 
books, and it differs in toto from the Cingalese list. I stated 
this in my work, ‘^Buddha and Early Buddhism,” and an 
article in the Saturday attributed with justice or 

injustice to Dr. Rhys Davids, made the following comment 
upon it. 

His argument from the titles on the Asoka monuments 

i Tnrnour, Joiim. Beng. Asiat. Soc.,,vol vi. pp. 505, et seq. 

3 Sacred Books of the East, voL x. p. x. 
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cannot "be seriously urged when we know that they are 
rather descriptions of contents than fixed titles, and may he 
easily varied.”^ I am a little puzzled as to the exact 
meaning of these words. If it is meant that each title 
means a group of books, and not a volume, this, I think, 
can be quite disproved. The Munigatha, in the only form 
that Dr. Ehys Davids sanctions, has, he tells us, brevity for 
its most conspicuous merit. The '^Admonition to Ethula 
concerning falsehood uttered by our Lord Buddha ’’ has 
been restored to us, thanks to the activity of Professor Beal. 
It occupies two pages of the Chinese Dhammapada.^ The 
"Supernatural Powers of the Masters and the " Terrors of 
the Future can scarcely be considered generic titles of 
large classes of the original PMi volumes by the Doctor, who 
holds that those volumes ignore " Supernatural powers 
in "Masters,’’ and the "Future” altogether. The long- 
winded tractates on Yinaya in Ceylon may have been con- 
sidered a "Summary of Discipline” in those days. It all 
depends upon the meaning then attached to the word 
"Summary.” 

I now come to " The Question of Dpatishya.” Dpatishya 
was one of the names of Sariputra, Buddha’s chief disciple. 
He was a Brahmin seeking vainly amongst his teachers 
assurance of immortal life (amiita) ; and he put to each 
this question : 

" Master, what is the method of your doctrine ? lYhat 
advice do you give to your pupil ? What is the fruit of 
an honest life?” 

Hearing from an ancient Eishi that Buddha had the know- 
ledge of Amrita, he and Maudgaly^yana, Buddha’s other chief 
disciple, went off to him. Buddha’s answer to the question 
of Dpatishya is recorded in leaf 41 and leaf 60 of the first 
book of the Dulv^ in Csoma Korosi’s Analysis of the Canon 
of Tibet.^ The question of Upatishjm and the answer to it 
constitute, not a library of volumes, but two brief pages of 
a volume, 

^ Saturday EevieWf Nov. 6, 1881. ^ p. 142. 

3 Asiatic Beisearclies, voL sx. 
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' Has suggested ' anotlier .argument, Hut. it 

seems to me to tell still more completely against tHe Cingalese 
scHool. It is, tHat tHe scriptures wHicH Asoka ordered His 
monks and nuns to learn by Heart are merely ^^passages/^ ^ 
Passages of ■what ? THe memory of the monk was the only 
vehicle by which Buddhist scriptures — -until the date of 
Wattaganini, King of Ceylon, b.c. 104 to b.o. 76— were 
handed down. ^ And if this scanty little fragment was all 
that the monks were to learn, how has the colossal Canon of 
Ceylon, in length about as large as four of our bibles, come 
down to us ? 

I should like very much to agree with Dr. Ehys Davids 
on the subject, and have overwhelming evidence in favour of 
such Shtras as the Tevigga Sutta, but there are many difficul- 
ties in the way. For supposing we admit that the titles on 
the Bairit rock refer to groups of books, not volumes, they 
still demolish the pretensions of Dr. Eh3^s Davids, because 
two official classifications of the scriptures of the kingdom 
differing w toto could scarcely have been drawn up simul- 
taneously. We must be content to conclude that both in 
north and south we have some archaic Buddhism and much 
falsification. And it is by stimulating the study of the 
northern literature, and not, as is the present custom, by 
discouraging it, that comparisons may be made, and many 
valuable facts elicited. I will give an instance of what I 
mean. I alluded in a paper read here last summer, to a 
litany from KepM, the Sapta Buddha Stotra. In it, the 

Seven Buddhas supreme over alF^ are invoked in succession, 
that by their aid the worshipper may obtain ^‘emancipa- 
tion/^ I will give two of these addresses : 

“I adore Jinendra, the consuming fire of sorrow, the 
treasure of holy knowledge, whom all revere, who bore the 
name of Yipaswi, who was born in the race of mighty 
monarchs in the city of Bandumati, who was for eighty 
thousand years the preceptor of gods and men ; and by whom 
endowed with the ten kinds of power the degree of Jinendra 
was obtained at the foot of a PS-tala tree.^’ 

^ Biiddliism, p. 134, note. ^ Maliawanso, Cliap, 33. 
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This is the praise of Satya Muni : 

I adore S^kya Simha the Buddha, the kinsman of the 
sun, worshipped by men and gods, who was born at the 
splendid city of Kapilapura, of the family of the chief of the 
Sakya Kings, the life of which best friend to all the world 
lasted 100 years. Having speedily subdued desire, un- 
bounded wisdom was acquired by him at the foot of the 
Aswattha tree.’’ ^ 

In Ceylon we have this litany also, but another story is 
told of it. You shall compare the two. It is recorded that 
when Buddha was on the mountain called the Eagle’s Peak 
near Eajagriha, a demon named Vessavana visited him and 
gave him a charm to be recited by his male and female dis- 
ciples as a ‘‘defence” against all .the demons of the universe. 
I will cite a few paragraphs. 

“Adored be the all-seeing and glorious Vipassi (Vipassissa 
nam). 

“Adored be Yessabhd, the subjector and destroyer of the 
passions. 

“Worship Gautama the Conqueror ! 

“We worship Gautama the Conqueror, the Buddha endued 
with all knowledge.” ^ 

Here we catch Dishonesty in his studio. The Litany has 
been explained away to suit the agnostic school. The wmrds 
“Adoration to Buddha” by a silly story have been trans- 
ferred from a prayer used after his death, to an address made 
to him whilst he was alive. The Litany was well known 
to the people, and therefore could not be entirely obliterated. 
The Sthpa of Bharhut, as I have shown, authenticates this 
Litany by showing that the early temples had shrines for 
their seven Buddhas with marble trees corresponding to the 
list in the Stotra. 

Although more wild theories are abroad concerning 
Buddhism than any other old creed, it has oddly enough the 
most trustworthy archives of aU. Within 250 years of the 
death of the founder, Asoka carved his credo on the rocks : 

^ Asiatic Besearches, toI. xvi. p. 454. 

2 Sept Suttas Palis, GrimUot, p. 323. 
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Confess and "believe in God, who is the worthy object of 
obedience. For equal to this belief I declare unto you, ye 
shall not find such a means of propitiating Heaven/^ — First 
Dhauli Edict (Frinsep). 

Among whomsoever the name of God resteth, this verily 
is religion.’’- — Edict, JTo. VII. (Prinsep). 

I have appointed religious observances that mankind 
having listened thereto shall be brought to follow in the 
right path, and give glory to God.” — Ibid. 

Ko cavilling can explain away the word Isana. To the 
Brahmin of Asoka’s time it meant the Supreme. And on 
the subject of eternal life of the individual the King is 
equally explicit. 

I pray with every variety of prayer for those who differ 
with me in creed, that they, following after my example, 
may with me attain unto eternal salvation.” — Delhi Pillar, 
Edict VI. (Prinsep). 

^' May they, my loving subjects, obtain happiness in this 
world and in the next.” — Burnouf. 

I leave you to choose between this teaching and the 
grotesque Evangel of Contradiction. 

The first, without any of the sinister apparatus of propa- 
gandism, the faggot, the axe, the scimitar, won India, and 
the second lost it.^ 

^ Owing to a press of matter tliere Las been some delay in printing tMs paper, 
and intermediately I baye discovered tbe epoch of the rise of Agnostic Buddhism. 
It was first made official under King Kaniska (a.d. 10). In a little book, “ The 
Popular Life of Buddha,” published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Trench, I have 
given a detailed account of this change of front. 
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Art. XVIIL— rAe Northern Frontagers of Part 

YI. Hia or Tangut ■ By H. H. Howobth, Esq., 
F.S.A., M.E.A.S. 

Iis* tracing ont tlie yery crooked story of tlie kistory of 
Central and Eastern Asia, in wkick we have to deal with a 
succession of empires founded by a number of races, which 
have necessarily overrun its more desirable areas, there is 
only one method of inquiry which seems to be at once safe 
and fertile. This is to commence with the latest revolutions. 
To gradually unravel the tangle into which the story has 
been twisted, by first understanding the latest changes, about 
which we have abundant evidence, and then to w^ork back to 
that earlier and more obscure period which must always have 
a great interest and romance for those who speculate on the 
origin and early history of our race. This is the method 
I have ventured to adopt in the series of papers on the 
Northern Frontagers of China, which I have been permitted, 
by the favour of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, to commence in 
the pages of its Journal, and in which I hope, if allowed, to 
pass in review the different races who have dominated over 
Central Asia and China from the earliest times. 

The latest of these race revolutions was the conquest of 
China by the Manehus in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. We have examined the earlier chapters of their 
history, and have traced them hack lineally to the famous 
Xin or Golden TartaVs of the twelfth century. 

Going hack in time the next important change of this 
kind was wrought by the Mongols. We have traced them 
also to their mother-stock in the Shi wei, and in a more 
ambitions and more recent work have given their history in 
detail. The Mongol conquest, as I have elsewhere shown, 
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was a great integrating power in Asiatic history, and before 
that conquest that history has to deal with several lines of 
distinct tradition rather than with one. When the Mongols 
first became powerful under Chinghis Khan, Eastern and 
Central Asia was divided into four considerable empires. 
1. The Kin or Golden Tai’tars occupied and ruled the six 
northern provinces of China. As I have said, they were the 
ancestors of the Manchus. In the last paper of this series 
I examined their history from the time when they broke 
loose from the power of the Khitans, and showed that they 
were descended from the Moho, the ancient inhabitants of 
Manchuria. 

2. Central Asia, including the greater part, if not all, of 
the Turkish tribes north of the Jaxartes, was subject to the 
empire of the Kara Khitai, Its history we have also traced 
from its foundation, at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
by an offshoot of the Imperial house of the Khitan Tartars. 

The third and fourth empires lay to the south of these, 
that ruled by the Sung dynasty controlled Southern China, 
and was in every respect a purely Chinese empire, and out- 
side the limits of the present inquiry. The fourth empire 
was that known to the Chinese as Hia, and forms the subject 
of the present paper. 

The history of Hia has been strangely neglected, and con- 
sequently misunderstood. So far as I know it has never yet 
been told in a continuous narrative, and this attempt is the 
first one in this field. I have said it has been misunderstood. 
By every inquirer known to me it has been treated as an 
empire founded by a barbarous race, the Tang kiang, pretty 
much as the Liau and Kin empires were founded by the 
Khitans and the Kin Tartars, but tbis is a mistake. It is 
true that the Tang kiang or Tibetan race were tbe most 
powerful inbabitants of Hia at tbis time, and w'ere the chief 
supporters of its sovereigns. But the Tang kiang people 
and the people of Hia by -no means connoted the same 
thing, while the royal race of Hia were descended from the 
Topa Tartars {vide infra). The tribes of Tang kiang had 
their own chiefs, and some of them were often subject to the 
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Sung empire and tHe EMtans, wtile tlae Hia empire still 
subsisted. 

The empire of Hia was, in reality, a fragment of China, 
which fell from it in the great commotion that took place at 
the end of the Tang dynasty, when the governors of the 
various provinces whose jurisdiction had become hereditary 
set up a separate authority of their own. We shall have to 
treat of a similar case when we come to deal with the Shato 
Turks. The kings and emperors of Hia were similarly de- 
scended from the governors of Hia chan under the Tang 
dynasty, and until the destruction of that dynasty Hia was 
an integral part of China. This is not only perfectly clear 
from the narrative of the Chinese historians, but from the 
famous manifesto of Chao yuen hao, the king of Hia, which 
he addressed to the Sung emperor, Grin tsong, in 1038, and 
to which I shall return presently. In this he says he was 
descended from a family many of whom bore the title of 
emperor, and seems to claim descent from the Tartar family 
of Topa, who founded the dynasty of Wei (De Mailla, vol. 
viii. p. 202). This is confirmed by the author of the Kang 
mu, who, in giving a resume of the history of Hia, tells us its 
royal family was descended from Topa, who, during the Tang 
dynasty, entered the country of In hia {id. vol. ix. p. 126). 
This was doubtless the Topa yen chao mentioned in the year 
939, and who was then sovereign of the Tang kiang [id. voh 
vii. p. 332). 

Let us now consider their country : ho in Chinese means 
river. It is a constantly recurring generic particle in the 
names of Chinese rivers, and thence the explanation of many 
topographical names. Thus the province of Honan means 
merely south of the river, i.e. of the river par excellenee^ the 
Hoangho or Yellow Eiver. Another district also formerly 
bore the name, as we shall see presently. A correlative of 
Honan was Ho pe, Le. North of the river, a name given 
to part of Shan si. A more important compound of the 
word was Ho si, Le. west of the river, which was cor- 
rupted by the Mongols into Kha shi. The Yellow Eiver 
has a very strange course in its western part. After 
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flowing more or less towards tlie North-west, it suddenly 
at Lan chau turns nearly nortli, and after running thus 
for a long distance turns east, and then almost due 
south as far as the famous fortress of Tung kwan, where 
it flows on almost directly east to the sea. The great 
bend which it thus makes incloses the country of the 
Mongol tribes of the Ordus and a large part of Sheii si* 
Now it will be seen that as it doubles upon itself, its 
channel runs north and south in two places parallel to 
one another. In the western one the river runs to the 
north. In the eastern one to the south. The name Ho 
si, west of the river, might technically mean the country 
west of either portion. It has been so used apparently 
sometimes, and perhaps more generally as describing the 
land west of the great bend altogether. Elaproth seems 
to have so understood it, but it seems also that the Chinese 
applied the name in a wider sense, not only to the wild 
country west of the great bend, but to the enclave of the 
river itself, that is, to the larger portion of the modern 
government of Shen si, which might be and was as properly 
Ho nan, Le. south of the river, as Ho si, since it was in- 
closed by it. This, I take it, with the Ordus land, was the 
Ho si of some Chinese historians, and the Kha shi or Kho shi 
of the Mongols (D’Ohsson, vol. i. p. 95 note), and thus it 
becomes clear how they should have applied the name of 
Ho si to the kingdom of Hia, whose eastern limit was in 
fact that portion of the Yellow Eiver running from Paoti 
to Tung kwan. Besides Kha shi the Mongols also gave this 
country the name of Tan gut, a name it bore in other 
languages; for, according to a Chinese-TJighur vocabulary 
cited by Klaproth, Ho si is translated Tangut, while in a 
similar Chinese-Bukharian vocabulary it is translated Tang- 
hut (Beleuchtung und Widerlegung des Forsch. ueber die 
Gesch. der Mitt. Asiat. Yolk des Herrn Schmidt, p. 64). The 
t in this name is merely the sign of the plural in Mongolian, 
and the name is really Tang ku, the same name as the Tang 
kiang of the Chinese. The Tang kiang or Tang ku formed the 
dominant race of Hia. They were divided into four tribes, 
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of wHcli tliree, the Itsi Tang kn, the Kara ku or 

Black Tang ku, and the northern Tang ku, were subject to 
the Khitans, while the southern Tang ku were inclosed 
within the limits of Hia (ed). 

The Tang ku were Tibetans and were the nearest Tibetans 
to the Mongols, whence the latter came to give Tibet the 
general name of Tangut, and the former country is now 
known among the Mongols as Tangut (Kouv. Journ. Asiat. 
Tol. xi. p. 465). 

The inhabitants of this district comprised several very 
distinct races. These were the Tang kiang or Tibetans, the 
Chinese, the TJighurs and also the Fan or wdld tribes of the 
border-land between Tibet and China. 

The principality was called Hia or Si hia, i,e. Western 
Hia, and also Ta hia, Le, Great Hia, by the Chinese, whose 
primeval emperor Yu is said to have struggled hard in this 
district to direct aright the course of the Yellow Kiver. He 
was the founder of a dynasty which was called Hia (Palladius, 
Yuan chao pi shi, note 243). The Tibetans gave the country 
the name of Minak (Schmidt, Ssanang Seteen, note 56). 
The nucleus of the future empire of Hia consisted of the 
four prefectures or districts of Hia chau, Sui chau, In chau 
and Yeou chau. 

Hia chau was the capital of the whole province in early 
times, and doubtless gave it its name. It has been confused 
by Klaproth and almost every other inquirer with Hing chau, 
the modern King hia, which was the later capital of the 
country. Its real site I have not been able to find, but He 
Mailla says it was situated in the country of the Ordus {op, cU, 
vol. V. p. 2 note), 

Sui chau was a town of Horth-Eastern Shensi, also known 
as Sui ti chau, in the district of Yen ngan fu in Shensi and is 
called So chau by Du Halde. In chau is not improbably the 
Yan ngan or Yen chau, situated somewhat to the south of Sui 
ti in the same province. Yeou chau, of whose position I 
cannot find any mention, was probably also in the northern 
part of Shensi. 

From this primitive kernel the kingdom of Hia gradually 
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grew, until its limits were Tery wide asimder. On tte west it 
conquered the towns of Eua chan, Sha chau, and Su chau 
from the Uighurs, while its authority apparently extended 
over Khamiil, Barkul, IJrumtsi, Turfan, and the country 
watered by the river Chaidam and the part of the Gobi 
situated between China, Ehamul and Lake Lob, while south- 
wards it extended as far as the Bayan Mountains, which 
separated it from Tibet (Eouv. Journ. Asiat. voL xi. p. 461). 
On the east it dominated over the country of the Ordus 
(Tiinkofski, Travels), and a large part of the ancient jprovince 
of Shensi, as far east as the Yellow Eiver. In the remmd of 
the history of Hia in the Kangmu we are told that after the 
reign of Li yuen hao {mde infra) having crossed the Hoangho 
and built Hing chau {Le. Hing hia), where they held their 
court, the princes of Hia soon found themselves masters of 
Hia chau, Sui chau, In chau, Tu chau, Ling chau, Ten chau, 
H chau, Wei chau, Chang ye, Tsui chiien, Tun hoang and 
many other towns and departments. To the south they ex- 
tended their empire as far as the mountain Heng Shan, to 
the east as far as Si ho {Le. west of the river). 

Their country was 10,000 U in extent, and comprised 
thirty- two departments ; nine in Ho nan, literally south of 
the river, and here meaning no doubt in the enclave of the 
Hoangho, i,e. Ling chau, Hong ohau, Yu chau, In chau, Hia 
chau, She chau, Ten chau, Nan wei chau, Hoei chau. Nine 
in Ho si, namely, Hing chau, Ting chau, Hoai chau, Yong 
chau, Leang chau, Ean su, Sha lu, Tsin chau, Eua chau, 
and four in Ho wei, — i.e, on the river Wei — Si ning chau, 
Lo chau, Eu chau, and Ei she chau, which supplied the five 
kinds of grain in abundance, and, above all, plenty of rice 
and wheat (De Mailla, voL ix. pp. 126-127). 

During the Mongol period Tangut was divided into seven 
Ins or prefectures, thus enumerated by Pauthier: 1. Sha chau 
(the Sa chiuof Marco Polo), the sand district, an outpost 
of China at the eastern verge of the worst part of the Sand}?- 
Desert (Yule’s Marco Polo, p. 209) ; it was conquered by 
the Tangutans from the IJighurs. 2. Suh chau (the Succiur 
of Polo, and Sukchu of Eashid-ud-din) ; this was also a 
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conquest from tlie Uighurs. Kan chau (the Campichu of 
Polo). I tsi nai (the Etzina of Polo). Yung chang (the 
Erguiul of Polo), King hia (the Irghai of Ssanang Setzen and 
Egrigaia of Polo), and Wuh la hai (?the Changin Talas 
of Polo, see Pauthier's Marco Polo, p. 206, note. Yule’s Polo, 
voL i. pp. 206, 274). This enumeration seems to show that 
the name Tangut had then become limited to the lesser area 
called Ho si, which was certainly to the west of the Yellow 
Eiyer, and then included no part of Shen si. 

In the first notice that I find of the history of this king- 
dom, we are told that Li shi chang, the governor of Hia 
chau, one of the ancestors of the kings of Hia, having 
rebelled against the Emperor, had been killed. One of his 
relatives, named Fu gin fu, had succeeded him (De Ouignes, 
vol. ii. p. 52). He is no doubt the Li gin fu mentioned at 
a later date by De Mailla (c?j?. In the year 909 the 

kings of Tsi 11 and of Ei marched against him, and Cheou te 
goei, the former’s general, laid siege to Hia chau, but the 
Emperor, who feared that the king of Tsin would afterwards 
occupy the western capital, sent some troops, which caused 
the siege to be raised (De Guignes, ; De Mailla, vol. vii. 
pp. 136-7). 

We next read in the Kang mu that Li gin fu (no doubt 
the prince just named), the Governor of Ting nan — upon 
which depended the principal places of Ho si, which were 
conterminous with the Tartars — died. As this government 
was very important in consequence of this jiroximity, and Li 
y chao, the son of Li gin fu, was deemed too young for this 
responsibility, the oiEcxals at Hia chau, IJi chau (? Wei chau) 
and Yeou chau demanded in a common document that another 
government should be confirmed on Li y chao, and that some- 
one should be put in his father’s place capable of making 
head against the Tartars. The Emperor consented, but Li y 
chao was not willing to abandon his government, and as the 
greater part of his father’s officers declared for him, he shut 
himself up with a good garrison in Hia chau, and determined not 
to surrender the charge his father had left him. Kgan tsong 
tsin was sent with an army against him, but the fortifications 
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of tlie town, wMeli had been erected by He lien pu po under 
the Tsin dynasty, had become even more solid and firm with 
time, and resisted all the efforts of the Imperialists. Mean- 
wMle, a body of 10,000 Tang kiang, who bad been caUod to 
his aid by Li y cbao, cut off the convoys destined for the 
Imperialists, and so devastated the country that everything 
became very dear in the Imperial camp, and the forage was 
so scarce that many of the horses perished. Li y chao. Lying 
learnt from deserters the condition of the army, mounted the 
ramparts and cried out, “ You see the condition to which you 
have reduced the district of Hia chau. The people are re- 
duced to the greatest distress. Do you and your followers 
wish to perish before this place? I never had the least 
intention to rebel. I only wish to preserve the government 
my father left me on his death. You may assure the Emperor 
of my attachment to his person, and that I am ready to 
execute his orders.” The Emperor, informed of this message, 
ordered his men to retire— a diplomatic phrase, surely, for 
we immediately after read : “ The retreat of the Imperialists 
only made the officers of Hia chau more exacting” (De Mailla, 
op. cit. vol. vii. pp. 287-289). 

Our next notice is in the manifesto of Chao yuen hao, 
already mentioned, where he claims descent from Se kong, 
who, having rendered the Emperor considerable service at' 
the end of the Tang period, was rewarded with a consider- 
able employment (De Mailla, vol. viii. p. 202). 

In 982, according to the Kang mu, all China was once more 
united under the Sung Emperor, as it had been in the times 
of the Han and Tang dynasties, except the province of Yen 
or Peking, of Yun or Tai tong fu in Shan si, and the six- 
teen chaus dependent on it, namely, Yeou chau, Ki chau, 
Ing chau. Mu chau, Cho chau, Tan chau. Shun chau, Pe 
chau, Sui chau, Sin chau, H chau, Yun chau, Shu chau, Ing 
chau, Hoa chau and In chau, which had been ceded to the 
Khitans by the prince of Tsin (De Mailla, vol. viii. pp. 
84-85). 

In that year, Li ki pong, who, we are told, had 
received the government of the four districts of Hia. chau. 
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Sui chan, In chan and Teon chan from Li se kong, 
i.e. the Se kong above named, who was possibly his 
father, went to the Imperial court and surrendered his 
charge to the Emperor, on the ground that he was at 
issue with most of his relatives, who were apparently 
turbulent people (^V/. p. 85). When he left his govern- 
ment, he appointed Li ki tsien to govern the four districts 
in his absence. Li ki tsien was apparently related to him. 
The Emperor, having sent an official to summon all the 
family of Li ki pong to the court, Li ki tsien, who knew the 
motive of the order, excused himself on the ground that he 
had to attend the funeral of his nurse, who was dead. This 
excuse was allowed. We are told that he then went to 
Ti kin chi (300 li north-east of ISTing hia), and having shown 
the people the portrait of the first of his ancestors, who 
formerly reigned there, they could not restrain their tears, 
and promised never to abandon his interests. The Imperial 
commanders. In hien and Chao kuang chi, who had authority 
in these parts, quickly collected their forces and fell suddenly 
on the country of Ti kin chi, killing some 500 Tartars, and 
burning about 400 tents. Li ki tsien, and his brother Li ki 
chong, escaped, but had to abandon their mother, who was 
captured, as well as the wife of Li ki tsien. The latter now 
adopted a wandering life, but his partizans rapidly grew in 
numbers, and he at length proceeded to attack Lin chan. 

As his people were not strong enough to besiege the place, 
he had recourse to craft. He sent to inform Chao kuang chi, 
who was a relation of his, that his resources were coming to 
an end, and asking him to go to Kia lu chuen (Kin chan of 
Ten ngan fu in Shensi) to accept his submission. Chao 
kuang chi was misled, and also wished to have the credit 
of the affair ; he went to the rendezvous, where Li ki tsien 
also went, having first planted an ambush. Into this Chao 
kuang chi fell, with the hundred horsemen who formed 
his escort, and the whole party perished. Li ki tsien then 
captured In chau. Sau tsu also submitted to him. Mean- 
while, the Emperor sent Tien gen lang, the governor of 
Tsin chau, at the head of an army to put down the rebel, 
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but be delayed operations, and spent bis time in frivolous 
amusements. “Wben called to account by tbe Court, he 
replied that his army was not strong enough, that the 
tribes of Tang Mang supported the rebel, and that it would 
be well to try and persuade them, and especially their chiefs, 
to lay down their arms. The Emperor was displeased with 
these answers, and exiled him to Shang chau. He was 
succeeded by a more vigorous commander, name Wang shin, 
who, issuing by the north of In chau, fell on Si li and other 
fortresses of the rebels, which he speedil}" captured. He 
then cut off the head of Chi lo yu, the governor on behalf of 
the rebels, at Tai chau, which he exposed publicly as an 
example. 

The people of Lin chau, which then belonged to the 
Kiang, afraid of sharing the same fate, offered horses to 
Wang shin as a token of submission, and also offered him 
troops for the suppression of Li ki tsien. Accepting their 
assistance, he marched against Li ki tsien, whom he en- 
countered at Cho lun chuen. He defeated him and killed 
more than 5000 men. Kuo cheou wen, at the head of a 
fresh army, had gone to Hia chau, whence marching to Yen 
ching, he fell on the camp of the Kiang, burnt more than 
1000 tents, and dispersed their army after killing a great 
number of them. These two victories greatly depressed the 
rebels, and the three departments of In chau, Lin chan and 
Hia chau were once more reduced to obedience. They were 
peopled by 125,000 families, to whom more than 16,000 
other families paid tribute. Li ki tsien, chased from China, 
submitted to the Khitan Emperor, who nominated him 
governor- general of Ting nan, of the district from which 
he had been driven away, and as if Hia chau was actually in 
his possession, he appointed him commander of the troops in 
that town (icL pp. 93-95), These events took place in 985. 
Li ki tsien married a Khitan princess, and in the year 990 the 
Emperor of the Khitans created him prince of Hia, a province 
which belonged to the Sung Empire. He now determined to 
try and recover that principality. He made overtures to Chao 
pao chong, who commanded there, sending him word that. 
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repenting of what lie Had done, he wished for some one to 
mediate with the Emperor, so that he might once more return 
home again. Ohao pao chong, deeming him sincere, sent his 
statement on to the Emperor, who, on his recommendation, 
pardoned him; hut a feeling of mutual distrust apparently 
prevented his accepting this favour, and he remained among 
the Khitans. A few months later, and in the year 991, Li ki 
tsien advanced at the head of an army to try and recover 
Hia chau; hut he was defeated and dangerously wounded. 
When he recovered, he again asked pardon from the Emperor, 
who went so far as not only to forgive, but to appoint him 
suh-governor of In chau; but he was not content, and 
soon returned again to the Khitans, who gave him the title of 
Si ping wang or prince of Si ping {id, pp. 115-116). With 
their assistance, he increased in power rapidly, and greatly 
harassed the northern borders of the Empire. In the 4th 
month of 996, the Emperor having despatched 400,000 
measures of grain to Ling chau, situated on the eastern hank 
of the Yellow Eiver, a little south of Ning hia, Li ki tsien, 
who had heard of it, defeated the escort and carried off the 
plunder. He then proceeded with 10,000 or 12,000 men 
to invest the town of Ling u. The Emperor sent a large 
army to the rescue. It marched in five divisions, which 
were ordered to rendezvous at Ping hia (doubtless Ping 
liang). Two of the divisions failed to obey orders, their 
commanders having a plan of their own, and, much to the 
Emperor’s disgust, instead of going to the relief of Ling u, 
went to the place where Li ki tsien generally lived. This 
disconcerted the plan of operations, only two of the divisions 
reached IJ pe chi, where they met the enemy. They were 
not strong enough to beat him however, and after three 
days’ hard fighting, retired for drategie reasons^ and the 
Tartars naturally claimed a victory (id, pp. 128-129). Li 
ki tsien now seems to have submitted to the Sung Emperor, 
and we are told that in 997 the Court congratulated the 
Emperor on the happy termination of the rebellion, which 
was gracefully closed by his granting Li ki tsien the govern- 
ment of Liang chau, together with the five departments of 
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Hia chan, Sui chan. In chan, Teon chan and Tsing chan 
{oj}. cit, p. 131). 

The following year Tien si, the governor of Tai chan, pre- 
sented a memorial, in which he stated that Hia chan had 
always been deemed one of the gateways of the empire, and 
that it was very imprndent to hand it over to Li ki tsien ; he 
also disapproved of the latter taking the name of Chao pao 
ki(M.p.l32), 

In 1001 the Uighurs sent an embassy to ask assistance 
against Chao pao ki, who was pressing them hard. The 
latter continued to harass the north of the Empire, and the 
same year the Emperor sent Chang tsi Men to make inquiries 
on the spot as to these depredations. He reported that the 
district of Ling n was very isolated, very difficult to succour and 
very costly to guard, and that to continue to hold it would 
endanger the lives of 70,000 people. Another officer, named 
Ho leang, reported very differently. He said the country of 
Ling u was more than 1000 li in circumference, and was pro- 
tected on all sides by the Hoangho or Yellow River and the 
neighbouring mountains, and that it ought to be protected 
against the Tartars, who would draw great advantages from 
it pp. 141-142). The Emperor was much embarrassed by 
these contradictory reports, and remitted the matter to his 
council, wffiich was similarly embarrassed; some were for with- 
drawing from, others for retaining the district. The Emperor 
determined upon preserving the status quo, and sent Wang 
chao there, with ample powers and 60,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry. In 1002 Chao pao ki, whose power daily increased, 
won over a large part of the Tibetans, and, to forestall the 
decision of the Imperial court about himself, marched with a 
large army against Ling chau. It was defended by a brave 
officer named Pei tsi, but was not prepared for resistance, and 
before succour could arrive, Chao pao ki attacked it fiercely. 
Pei tsi was killed in the breach. Having taken the town, he 
determined to change its name to Si ping fu, Le, “ town of the 
western peace.'"’ He wished the people of these countries to 
feel that peace was secured by his presence {id. p. 143). The 
next year Pan lo chi, the chief of the Lu ku tribe, a tribe 
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of Tibetans, offered to unite bis forees to those of the Empire 
against Chao pao ki, and asked for a title to justi^^^ bis 
position. It was decided to give bim tbe bonorary title of 
governor of an Imperial province, and be was styled accord- 
ingly governor- general of Su fang. Pan lo obi then advanced 
with 60,000 men, and completely defeated Cbao pao Id, wbo 
was badly w’^ounded and obliged to retreat towards Ling cban. 
He died on the way at tbe age of 42, and left bis dominions 
to bis son Chao ti ming, wbo was only 23 years old, Chao 
ti ming sent to inform tbe Khitan Emperor, who, to secure 
bis assistance against tbe Chinese, sent him letters-patent as 
prince with the title of Si ping wan g. His father bad ad- 
vised bim to submit to tbe Empire, but not to make any 
sacrifice. His envoy went to Tsao wei, wbo commanded at 
Chin Yong, and who made the following report. 

‘‘It is twenty years since Chao pao ki conquered from China 
tbe country north of tbe Hoangbo. During all this time bis 
troops have kept on their cuirasses. It is very sad to see bow 
they have ravaged this western land. His death has wrought 
a great change among bis subjects. His son is only a youth, 
and we ought to take advantage of the circumstance and 
crush this long-standing rebellion.’^ He asked for a body of 
picked troops, with whom he promised to recover the towns 
Chao pao ki had conquered, and to bring bis son captive to 
the Imperial throne. Eut the Emperor loved peace, and 
determined to win over the young prince by kindness. Tbe 
companions of Chao pao ki having determined to revenge his 
death, two of them, named Pan mi ki ge and Pu Id lo tan, 
pretending to be deserters, went to Pan lo chi's camp. His 
tribe was then in a state of revolt, and during a struggle in 
which he endeavoured to repress it, the two conspirators 
killed him. The Lu ku Tartars put his brother Se tii tu in 
his place {kl pp. 145, 146). This was in 1004. Two years 
later, Chao ti ming, in accordance with his father's wish, sent 
his submission to the Sung Emperor. The latter appointed 
him governor of Ting nan, and gave him the title of Si ping 
wang, already conferred on him by the Khitan Emperor. He 
also asked him to send his sons and brothers as hostages, 
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promising to treat them well. He replied that his father 
had never done anything of the kind, either to the Chinese 
or Khitaiis, and he contented himself with sending a present 
of horses and camels. Soon after, the Emperor, who wished 
to retain his allegiance, gave him the title of Prince of Ilia 
{id. pp. 159, 160). We do not read of him again till 1026, when 
we are told that the Khitans, who began to be afraid of Chao 
ti ming, although they avoided a direct quarrel, determined 
to inclose him in their territory by the conquest of the coun- 
try of the Hoei hu or IJighurs, and proceeded to lay siege to 
Kan chan. We are told that this movement disturbed the 
Tsan -pii of the Tang kiang, whose tributaries these Hoei hu 
were, and who feared they would next invade his country. He 
accordingly marched against the Khitans, and compelled them 
to raise the siege of Kan chau, and to return home {id, voL 
viii. p. 189). 

This defeat greatly pleased Chao ti ming, who knew the 
reason why the Khitans had attacked the town, and he 
determined to checkmate their policy by annexing Kan 
chan himself. He therefore sent his own son Chao yuen 
hao, a prudent and skilful prince (who dressed with taste 
and understood perfectly both the Tartar {i.e, Khitan) and 
Chinese books) against the town. The IJighurs were 
beaten, and Kan chau was taken, after which he returned 
home. His father rewarded him by nominating him heir 
to the throne. 

Ill 1032 the Chinese court, seeing that Chao ti ming was 
daily becoming more powerful, determined to give him the 
title of prince of Hia, and to give his son Chao yuen hao the 
title of Si ping wang. Shortly after Chao ti ming died. 
The Khitan Emperor, to retain him in his allegiance, there- 
upon sent Chao yuen hao letters-patent as prince of Hia. 
He was more devoted to the Khitans than to the Sung 
Empire, and had pressed his father to break the yoke of 
China ; but the latter preferred the diplomatic policy of 
keeping friends with both sides. It is a long time since I 
have fought/^ he said on his death-bed, and I don’t regret 
it. For thirty years our family has received from China a 
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great number of pieces of silk, and we ought not to be un- 
grateful/^ The Tartars/^ replied Chao yuen hao, are 
content with clothes made of skins. Our nation is not accus- 
tomed to luxury and ease. Its task is to feed flocks, and not 
to fear trouble or fatigue. By its valour and prudence it 
can subject its neighbours. Of what use to us are these 
brocades and silks, which only serve to soften out courage, 
and thus to limit our conquests {id, pp. 192-193). 

After his father’s death Chao yuen hao regulated his troops 
on the Chinese model. He summoned the officers every six 
days for instruction, and to give them orders. He also 
established tribunals of war and police after the Chinese 
fashion, and colleges where the young people could study 
Tartar and Chinese. He imitated the Tartars also in their 
military exercises, and their celebrated hunts, in which his 
men were hardened and trained {id. p. 193). 

In 1034 Wei tong, to protect the western frontiers of the 
empire, where he commanded, determined to take from Hia 
certain fortresses which were well disposed towards him. 
Chao yuen hao regarded this as a declaration of war, entered 
the department of King chau (i.e. King yang fu in Shen si), 
and defeated Yung tsun, who tried to stop him, and Tsi tong 
kin, who went to the latter’s assistance, fell into an ambus- 
cade and was made prisoner. He was, however, released 
shortly after {id, pp. 198--199). Hot feeling very confident 
about a struggle with China, the prince of Hia turned his 
arms elsewhere. He sent Su nur against Su se lo, the 
prince of Tibet, who, however, defeated and made him 
prisoner, Chao yuen hao, chagrined at this defeat, put 
himself at the head of his troops and proceeded to besiege 
Miao nieou ching, which he tried in vain to capture by 
assault. He then used craft, and promising the inhabitants 
to treat them well, he persuaded them to open their gates, 
when his troops rushed in and put to death a vast number of 
them. This intimidated several of the neighbouring towns, 
and he took Tsing tang, Tseng ko, Tai sing ling, etc. Hgan 
tse lo, an ofiicer of Su se lo, who tried to cut off his retreat, 
was defeated, but he inflicted considerable losses on the 
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enemy, who also lost many men in crossing the river Tseng 
ko. The Tibetans, therefore, claimed the victory, and all 
the more as Su se lo, coming np after the troops of Hia 
had crossed the river, attacked Ohao yuen hao, defeated 
his army, and captured his baggage (id. pp. 199-200). This 
was in 1035. ' 

Chao yuen hao now raised fresh forces. He was already 
master of Hia chan, In chan, Sui chan, Yeou chan, Tsing 
chan, Sing chan, Yen chan, Hoei chan, Ching chan, Kan 
chan, and Leang chan in Shensi ; besides which he had 
conqnei'ed the country of Kna chan and Sha chan, and 
raised to the rank of chan the fortresses in the district 
of Long. He made Hiug chan {i.e. King hia), which w’^as 
w^ashed by the Yellow Hi ver on one side and bounded 
by the Ho Ian Mountains on the other, his capital. His 
dominions were at least 10,000 li in circumference (id. p. 
200). He had always on foot an army of 150,000 men, 
whom he distributed in his frontiers according as they were 
threatened. Thus, north of the Hoangho he had 7,000 to 
oppose the Khitans; south of that river he had ’50,000 to 
oppose to the Chinese governors of the departments of Hoan 
chau, King chan, Tshin yong, and Yuen chan; 50,000 others 
posted towards Tso nang, and Yeon chan defended him to- 
wards Fu yen and Lin fn; 30,000 towards Yeou siang and 
Kan chan kept the Tn fen and Hoei hn or IJighurs in order ; 
while the remaining 13,000 were distributed as the garrisons 
of Ho Ian, Ling chan, Hing chan, and Hing king fn. Besides 
this arni}^, he had 5000 picked men for his guard, and 3000 
cuirassiei’s who followed him in all his expeditions. In 1036, 
to counteract the defeat of the previous year, he took the 
towns of Kna chan, Sha chan, and Su chan, from the Tibetans 
(id. pp. 200 and 201). 

In the latter part of 1038, Chao yuen hao, having sent 
some people to the mountain U tai ; to offer sacrifices to 
render the Buddha there propitious, assembled all his chiefs, 
and having assured himself of their fidelity by the most 
terrible oaths and the drinking of blood, he took the title of 
Emperor, and prepared to attack China on three sides — one 
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Iby way of Pu yen, another by that of Tsing ti, and the third 
by that of Shi ching. Before doing so, however, he addressed 
the Emperor Gin tsong in the following document : 

I descend from a family many of whom have borne the 
title of Emperor. Towards the end of the dynasty of the 
Eastern Tsin there began to reign the later Wei, who 
conquered a part of China. Before the extinction of the 
Tang empire, Se kong, one of my ancestors, went to their 
assistance, and rendered such assistance to the Emperor that 
he received an important post, and was adopted by the Im- 
perial family, and was allowed to adojpt their name {ie, the 
name of Li, H.H.H.). Li M tsien, my grandfather, wishing 
to renew the fame of our family, raised troops to conquer its 
ancient patrimony, and was fortunate enough to conquer tbe 
various hordes of this district, who acknowledged him as their 
sovereign. Li ti ming (ie. Chao ti ming), my father, who suc- 
ceeded him, submitted to the laws of your majesty and became 
your tributary. On his death, his kingdom having fallen into 
my hands, I have had the noble ambition of raising myself 
to the rank of my glorious ancestors. I have discarded the 
Chinese dress I wore and adopted theirs. I have given 
honour to literature, and have established laws. I have so 
regulated matters that the Tartars of Tufan (?.e. the Tibetans), 
the people Chang ye (?), and the Kiao ho (the Gy as ?), 
have conformed with an ease I could not have expected. 
One thing only troubles them, that they are subject to a 
prince of Hia, and not to an emperor. On noting this, I 
caused a great mound to be made, on which I mounted on 
the 11th day of the 10th month, and all the chiefs of these 
nations have saluted me as Emperor of Hia. I pray your 
majesty not to oppose this, but to recognize me as such, so 
that there may be a constant and solid peace bet'ween the 
two empires {id. pp. 202 and 203). 

The boast of Chao yuen hao about the Tibetans was not 
well founded, for the tribe of Pan lo chi {vide cmie) and many 
thousands of Uighurs had submitted to Su se lo, who was in a 
position to harass him considerably. He held his court at Shen 


chau, and on his western borders was master of the town of Lin 
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ku oiling/ by wliicli be communicated with tbe kingdoms of 
Tsing bai {Le. tbe Kukunor, Porter Smitb, p, 56) and Kao 
cbang (ie, tbe Uigburs of Bisbbaligb), wbicb carried on a 
considerable trade with bis people, tbe source of bis wealth 
and power. Tbe Emperor encouraged bim and gave bim 
titles/ so as to secure bis aid against tbe Prince of Hia {icL 
p. 203). 

The Emperor called a council to determine wbat was to be 
done witb that ambitious person. A reward was offered to any 
one wbo should capture bim or cut off bis bead, and an order 
was issued that no trade was to be carried on witb bis domin- 
ions. Se tvm also dejmved of the surname of Chao, that of the 
Imperial family/ of the Sung dynasty, which had been granted to 
Li hi tsien when he submitted. Chao yuen bao was indignant 
when be beard this news, wrote a sharp letter, and sent back 
in a box all tbe ietters-patent which be or bis ancestors bad 
received, by Ho yon nien, one of bis officers (kl p. 284). 

He then prepared to attack tbe empire. He first occupied 
Pao ngan (in tbe district of Ten ngan fu in Shensi), and then 
the fortress of Kin ining cbai, where be captured tbe two 
Li se purs, father and son. Thence be proceeded to besiege 
Yen cbau, whose governor was Fan yong, and which was 
badly prepared for defence. An Imperial army of 12,000 
men, wbicb marched to tbe rescue under Leou ping and She 
yuen tsun, was entirely defeated near San cbuen keou, after 
a protracted struggle, and those officers wei^e captured {id. p. 
205). A heavy fall of snow hindered the besiegers however, 
and the siege was raised. Chao yuen bao now proceeded to 
attack San cbuen, but bis magazines and stores were sui’prised 
and destroyed at Pe pao cbing, by a contingent of 7000 
Chinese. These events took place in 1040. Meanwhile Fan 
cbong yen, an officer ivho bad acquired a great reputation in 
a war with tbe Kbitans, was appointed generalissimo, A dis- 
cussion arose betw^'cen him and Han ki, who was much elated 
by bis victoiy, as to tbe prudence of joining issue witb tbe 
Emperor of Ilia, ivitb tbe foi'ces then available, and at that 
season, i\e. in tbe winter. Both officers seem to have re- 
mitted their plans to tbe Einperox\ Han ki enlarged on tbe 
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fact that the army of Hia only n-amhered 40,000 or 50,000 
men, and was hampered by taking with it a crowd of women 
and children, of old people and sick, while Fan chong yen 
urged that the Hia Tartars occupied a number of strong 
positions in the Hang mountains, which were practically 
inaccessible on account of the defiles, and urged that a policy of 
conciliation should be adopted towards them. The Emperor 
of Hia, to encourage this view, and perhaps to mislead the 
Imperialists, sent Kao yen ti, a Chinese whom he had made 
prisoner, to Fan chong yen, to explain that he desired peace. 
Fan chong yen urged him to lay aside the title of Emperor, 
and to content himself with that borne by his father, Chao ti 
ming. Meanwhile he bad sent an army into Wei chan 
(Kang chang fu in the western part of Shensi), to attack the 
town of Hoai yen. Han ki collected an army of 18,000 
vigorous young troops at Chin yong, and gave the command 
of them to Grin fu. He ordered him when he reached the 
fortress of Te ching chai (near Tsing ning chan), to turn 
towards Yang mu long ching (near Long te Hen), in the 
district of Ping leang fu, and to emerge to the north of the 
enemy, where their forts were only forty li apart, and if 
they did not meet them, to seize the gorges and defiles and 
cut off their retreat {id p. 210). 

An advance guard of several thousand picked troops en- 
countered a similar body of the army of Hia south of Chang 
kia pu and having killed a certain number, the others took 
flight and abandoned their horses, sheep and camels. This 
was a ruse, however, to draw the Chinese on. Gin fu was 
misled and advanced confidently with his main body by 
the river Hao, the base of the mountain Sui pan, to wdthin 
5 li of Tang mu long, into a very difficult country, where 
the prince of Hia was lying in wait with 100,000 men. 
Sang i, one of the Imperial generals, noticed, we are told, a 
number of silver boxes hanging from the trees. These had 
been locked wdth great care, and it was reported they con- 
tained something. Sang i, afraid of a surprise, would not 
open them until the arrival of Gin fu, whose curiosity being 
aroused, had them opened, when a number of tame pigeons 
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flew out, wflicH begau to tumble in tbe air in front of tbe 
army. Tbis gave tbe signal for tbe troops of Hia, wbo issued 
from tbeir bidxng-place. Tbe figbt went on from eight in tbe 
morning till noon, wben tbe enemy raised a large standard 
in tbe midst of tbe battle-field, and fresb bodies of troops 
came down from tbe mountains. Tbe Imperialists were now 
speedily overpowered. Sang i and Lieou su were killed. 
Gin fu, wounded by ten or twelve arrows and streaming 
with blood, rusbed sword in band into tbe enemy’s ranks and 
was killed, witb bis son. 

After having defeated tbe main Chinese Imperial army, tbe 
troops of Hia turned upon another body, commanded by Cbu 
koan and IJ ing, and defeated it also. Tbe Imperialists in 
the two actions lost 10,300 men. Tbe Emperor was much 
harassed by tbis defeat, and was some time before he could 
eat, and Han ki, who bad suggested tbe rash campaign, was 
degraded and reduced to be tbe simple governor of Tsin cbau. 
Tbe King of Hia was correspondingly elated, and sent an 
insolent letter to tbe Imperial authorities, which was publicly 
burnt by Fan cliong wei, who we are told knew tbe power of 
Hia better than any one, and bad counselled a conciliatory 
attitude; but tbis act of vigour was repudiated by tbe 
timorous Court, which ordered bis recall also. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Yo cbau, and Hia fong was nominated to 
tbe command of tbe troops on the frontier. Tbe latter was 
a mere Sybarite, who devoted himself to pleasure, and wben 
making a tour of inspection, was accompanied by a number of 
women. Tbis gained for him tbe contempt of bis own 
soldiers, as well as of the people of Hia. Tbe King of Hia 
offered a large sum for bis bead, and bis people made constant 
raids over tbe frontier, and carried off tbeir plunder. If be 
resisted, be was certain to be beaten. A complaint against him 
%vas sent to tbe Court by bis lieutenant Chang fang ping. 
Although be bad strong partizans at tbe Court, Hia fong was 
recalled, and appointed governor of Ho cbong, and fixed bis 
residence at Sben cbau. It was now determined to divide 
tbe province of Sben si into four governments. Han ki was 
recalled, and appointed to be governor of Tsin cbau, Fang 
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cliong yen of King cliau, Pong tsi of Ten ckan, and Wang 
ynen of Wei clian. Han ki, we are told, by Ms vigour and 
vigilance, speedily restrained the attacks of the Hia on his 
side ; while Fang chong yen conciliated the Tang kiang, who 
had submitted to the Hia, and persuaded them to put them- 
selves under Chinese protection (De Mailla, vol. viii. pp. 
212-215). These events took place in 1041. 

Three years later the Tang kiang, who were subject to the 
Khitans, sent to complain of an attack made on them by the 
King of Hia; but the envoy they sent was ill-treated, and 
returned home without effecting anything {id: p. 230). 

The Tang kiang, especially the horde of Ta ir, composed 
of 800 families, and Kiu liei, chief of the tribes west of 
the mountains, either through fear they had of Hia or 
deeming it better policy, now abandoned their allegiance to 
the Khitans, and submitted to the latter. The King of Hia, 
conscious of the resentment this would cause, now sent a 
proposal to the Sung Empire for an alliance against the 
Khitans: 

“I have failed twice in seven years,’’ wrote he to the 
Emperor Gin tsong, ‘Ho make a solid peace with your majesty. 
I am now resolved to do so, and ask for the following 
conditions. That I may appoint proper tribunals to govern 
my people, that my people and yours may pass and repass 
freely to and from each empire. As your vassal I ask that, 
besides the towns of Kao lao, Sien tao, l^an ngaii and Ghing 
ping, which belonged to my ancestors, I may be allowed to 
fortify certain positions on the frontiers both of the Chinese 
and the Khitans. That each year your majesty will send 
me the money, the silks, and the 30,000 pounds of tea as 
agreed upon. I promise on my part to remain faithful, and 
if I should break the peace may my family soon come to an 
end, and may my children be soon reduced to dire distress” 
{id pp. 230-231). 

The Emperor acceded to these propositions. The Khitans 
on their part determined upon Avar, and before doing so, 
also sent an embassy to the Sung Emperor, saying they 
were about to march against Hia for having rebelled 
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and to warR Mm therefore not to make peace witM tliem. 

Tlie KM tan army, numbering 167,000 horsemen, divided 
into three bodies, one of 100,000, commanded by Ye lu 
chong chin, the Khitan Emperor, in person, marched 


by the southern route. The second of 60,000 men under 
Siao hoei took the northern route, while the third of 7,000 
under Ye lu chong yuen followed the first. Having crossed 
the Yellow Kiver, they advanced 400 li without meeting 
the enemy. Siao hoei approached the mountain Ho Ian, 
where the King of Hia was posted, and defeated him. The 
latter then had recourse to stratagem. Having assembled the 
Tang kiang, who were incorporated with his people, he sent 
to ask peace from the Khitans, promising to restore them, 
but meanwhile he retired for some distance and laid waste 
the flat country. 

Siao ke accordingly went to his camp to receive the sub- 
mission of the three hordes of the Tang kiang. He dis- 
tributed wine, and read a homily to the Hia troops ; but he 
seems to have extorted nothing from them but vague promises. 
Chao yuen hao, the King of Hia, saw how hollow' the truce 
was, and continued to retreat, burning the herbage on the 
way, so as to prevent pux'suit by the Khitan cavalry, w^hich 
therefore began to retire. He now took the offensive, 
attacked the camp of Siao hoei suddenly, and dispersed his 
men, then marched against the main army under the Khitan 
Emperor, and so defeated it that he barely saved himself 
with a few horsemen ; a great number of his officers were 
killed or captured, among them being Siao hu tu, the com- 
mander of his cavalry, and Siao Mao yeou, the head of his 
privy council, wffio, wnth all the other prisoners whom he had 
made, the King of Hia generously sent back. This policy 
was imitated by the Khitans, who also returned the prisoners 
they had made, and specially the envoy of the King of Hia, 
who had been retained prisoner (M. pp. 233-234). The 
Sung Emperor now sent to congratulate Chao yuen hao on 
his victory, sent him letters-patent as King of Hia, gorgeous 
robes befitting the dignity, and a golden girdle, a beautiful 
hoi'se, whose saddle and other trappings were decorated with 
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silver, 20,000 taels of silver, 20,000 pieces of silk, and 30,000 
lbs. of tea, together with a silver seal inscribed with the 
characters Hia kue chu in, i,e. ‘^Seal of the ruler of the 
kingdom of Hia.” The Emperor also permitted him to 
appoint his own oiSicials, and undertook to defray the cost of 
keeping his envoys, when on Imperial visits ; he also granted 
to these envoys the privilege of sitting in the hall of audience. 
The King of Hia was in future to use the Imperial taingha 
or signature in his public documents, to publicly recognize 
himself a dependent of China, and to receive his envoys with 
respect. The Chinese ambassador was only given a cold 
reception, and when he returned home, the King of Hia 
adopted the style of Emperor as before. 

The Khitan ruler, after his great defeat, lost confidence in 
his men, and began to feel some dread of Hia. He accord- 
ingly changed his metropolis to Yun chan, to which he gave 
the name of Tai fong fu {id. p. 235). 

In 1048 Chao yuen hao, who may claim to have practically 
established the empire of Hia, was assassinated at the age of 
46. He had married Ye li shi, the daughter of Yu ki tsong, 
by whom he had a son named Ming ling ko, to whom he 
was much attached, and who was to have been his successor. 
He had chosen Min she foi for his wife, but, overcome by her 
attractions, he married her himself. Ming ling ko, in a 
jealous fit, gave him a terrible blow, from which he died a 
few days after. The parricide fled to IT pong, who put him 
to death. The grandees informed the Chinese and Khitan 
authorities of what had occurred, who sent to condole with 
the widow. Chao yuen hao left an infant son named Li 
tsiang tso, and his mother became regent. Some of the 
grandees suggested that this was a good opportunity to break 
up the power of Hia, and urged that that kingdom should be 
divided among three of the principal chiefs, so that the 
Chinese could proceed to subdue it when it was thought 
convenient ; but Ching lin, one of the principal mandarins of 
Shen si, argued on the other side that it was not generous to 
treat a country plunged in mourning thus. The Emperor 
agreed with this view, and letters-patent were sent to Li 
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tsiang tso similar to tliose of Ms father (De Mailla/ o/:?. 
tgL viii. pp. 239“240). 

The KMtans were not so fastidious, and Siao hoei deter- 
mined to revenge himself for the battle he had lost ; and we are 
told his military train occupied a distance of several hundred 
U, He hoped to surprise the people of Hia when immersed in 
their mourning, and he marched carelessly, nor did he send 
videttes ahead to explore. His soldiers even marched 
without their arms, which were carried in the carts. He 
wished them to march lig'htly equipped, that they might not 
be wearied out at the end of their journey ; but he was mis- 
taken ; the enem}’^ had intelligence of his approach, and were 
prepared to receive him. They lay in ambush close to where 
the Khitans had to pass, and attacked them suddenly when 
disintegrated and without arms. A terrible slaughter was 
the consequence, and Siao hoei only saved himself by the 
virtues of his horse. This took place in the latter part of 
1049. The Khitans were much chagrined by their defeat, 
and returned the following year and invaded the borders of 
Hia, contenting themselves, however, with plundering some 
flocks of sheep and herds of horses, and did not go against 
the army of Hia, which awaited them firmly. When the 
generals of the latter found that the Khitans were retiring 
with their booty, they did not attack them, but, marching 
by another route, invaded in turn the territory of the 
Khitans, whence they canned off four times more horses and 
booty. This was in 1050. These raids seem to have been 
repeated without any decided advantage on either side, and 
they ended by both sides making peace {id, p. 241), 

In the hitter part of 1067 Wei ming shan, a dependent of 
Hia, who with his horde lived in the ancient Siii chaii, siih- 
niitted to the empire. It seems that his younger brother, 
Wei i shan, commanded in the town of Tsing Men, whence 
he wrote to the Chinese officer Chong u, saying he wished to 
submit to China. The latter, wishing also to gain over his 
brother, sent him a great sunr of money and a number of 
beautiful pieces of silk. This was accepted by one of Wei 
ming shan's petty officers, named Li wen hi, wffio answered 
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for liis master without the latter knowing about it. The 
news was sent on to the Chinese Court, When Chong u 
went with his troops to see him, he made a Tirtue of 
acquiescing, and went over with 300 officers. He was at the 
head of 15,000 families, and had 10,000 regular soldiers. 
Chong u, to preserve his conquest, caused a town to be 
begun there. The King of Hia was naturally moved by this 
tampering with his vassal, and sent some troops to stop the 
builders of the town. They were beaten and forced to 
retire. Hot strong enough to struggle with the empire, 
Li tsiang tso determined upon a ruse. He professed to have 
forgotten the outrage which had been done him, and that he 
wished to live at amity with China, Meanwhile, he prepared 
a sudden blow, fell unexpectedly on the troops of Pao ngan, 
who commanded at Yang ting, and pushing on to that 
generaFs tent, he killed him there, and thus revenged 
himself. A month later he died, and was succeeded bj^ his 
son, Li -ping chang, who, notwithstanding his father's 
quarrel with the empire, sent to ask for the letters-patent 
of office. When the envoy whom he sent wms reminded of 
the death of Yang ting, he, in turn, referred to the outrage 
committed by Cbong u. Matters were left thus ; but the 
diploma was duly sent. We are told that Li tsiang tso 
preferred Chinese customs to those of the Tartars, which he 
abolished as far as he could. His vassals and mandarins 
were dressed in the Chinese fashion, and bore the same 
official titles as those of China. Judicial affiiirs, etc., were 
similarly modelled after the Chinese pattern (id pp. 259 
and 260). 

In 1073 and 1074 we have a detailed account in the Kang 
mu of a war between Mu ching, the sovereign of Tibet, and 
the Kiang tribes, who, we are told, were ruled by Ki shui 
pa, and who were clearly then independent of the kingdom 
of Hia (id pp. 278-281). 

In 1081 Yu chong, the governor of King chau in Shen si, 
sent a report to the Emperor, in which he mentioned that he 
had learnt from the spies he had at the court of Hia, that Li 
tsing, one of the generals of the Hia army, a native of Tsin 
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cliau, and a CMnamanj had asked the King of Hia to invade 
Ho nan ; and that Leang chi, the mother of Li ping chang, the 
prince of Hia, who disapproved of this conduct, had caused 
Li tsing to he put to death, and had quarrelled with her son, 
whom she had put in prison. Tu chong suggested that this 
was a favourable opportunity to recover the territory which 
these Tartars had conquered from China. He urged that 
the kingdom of Hia had not a man of parts in it, and that 
its sovereign, Li ping chang, was a mere boy, that he could go 
and drag him by the shoulders and take him to the Imperial 
Court (icL pp. 294-295). Sun ku urged in reply that it was 
easy to raise soldiers and to begin wax% but not so easy to end 
it. The Emperor replied to this that if the kingdom of Hia 
was not subdued, it would join the Khitans against China, 
and he ordered five bodies of troops to advance towards Hia : 
one under the eunuch, Li hien, by way of Hi chau and Ho 
chan ; the second under Chong u, by the country of Fu yen ; 
the third under Kao tsun yu, by way of Hoan king ; the 
fourth under Lieou chang tso, by King yuen ; and the fifth 
under Wang chong ching, by way of Ho tong. The Emperor 
at the same time ordered Tong chen, the King of Tibet, to 
attack Hia from the other side. 

Li hien mustered the troops of seven departments, and being 
joined by 30,000 Tibetans, he defeated the army of Hia at Si 
shi siii ching, and pursued them as far as the defile of Mu 
chi. This he traversed, and then laid siege to and captured 
the ancient town of Lan chau on the Yellow' Eiver, and 
wrote to ask permission to fortify this qfiace as an outpost 
against Hia. Chong u, having been joined by the troops of 
Sui ti ching, attacked the town of Mi chi hien (north of Ten 
ngaii fu). The ruler of Hia sent an army of 80,000 men to its 
relief. This w^as also defeated in a bloody struggle, and the 
towm wns afterwards taken. 

Kao tsun yu similarly took the fortress of Tsing yuen, but 
the eunuch, Wang chong ching, having crossed the river 
Yu-ting, and entered the sandy desert, lost many men and 
horses. Ashamed of having done nothing, he entered the 
town of Teou chau, which the troops of Hia had abandoned. 
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fled northwards, and butchered a number of poor families who 
remained behind, and carried ofl* all their horses and cattle. ' 

Lieou chang tso, who had an army of 50,000 men with 
him, had agreed with Kao tsun yu to meet on the borders of 
Hia. Having arrived first, and not meeting with his friend, 
he advanced to the defile of Mo i ngai, where he met a large 
force of the enemy and defeated it, and then marched to 
Ling chau, which he intended capturing. Before going 
there, he was joined by Kao tsun yu, and the combined army 
pressed the town hard for eighteen days. Meanwhile, the 
troops of Hia had been scattered at Mo i ngai. They em- 
ployed one part of this army in cutting a canal by which the 
waters of the Yellow River were turned aside and inundated 
the Imperial camp. They also cut off the road by which 
supplies reached it. The Chinese had to raise the siege 
precipitately, and lost an immense number of men, who were 
drowned or killed, and Lieou chang tso returned crestfallen 
to King yuen, after losing two-thirds of his men. 

Meanwhile Chong u, after the capture of Mi chi hien, had 
left a garrison of 1000 men there, and advanced with the rest 
of his army with the intention of capturing In chau, She 
chau and Hia chau, but after taking She pao ching, he was 
badly defeated at Fu Ida ping, and lost more than half his 
army. He had barely 30,000 men when he returned to 
China. The eunuch Wang chong ching, after leaving Teou 
chau, held a review of his troops in the country of Kai wang 
tsing, and found he had lost 20,000 men. Instead of march- j 

ing, as the order of the campaign provided, towards Ling 
chau, he went to the foot of the mountain Tien tu, where 
he burnt a country house of the King of Hia, and captured 
Gin to lin ting, one of his officers, with his family^ whom he 
put to death, and after encamping at Hu lu ho, he returned ’ ^ 
to China, being the only one of the five generals who did not 
reach the general rendezvous. 

We are told that when the authorities of Hia heard of the 
great preparations the Chinese had made to overwhelm them, 
the courtiers advised Leang chi, the mother of the young 
sovereign of Hia, to arm all the young people in the country^ 
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An old officer recommended, however, that they should adopt 
a defensive attitude and lay waste the various routes by which, 
the Chinese must advance. That they ought to put their 
best troops in the districts of Ling chau and Hia, and form 
flying columns to prevent the junction of the Imperialists. 
The princess followed this advice, which was eminently suc- 
cessful, as we have seen. It was the same plan which had been 
adopted against the Khitans in 1044 {id. pp. 297 and 298). 

In 1082, Shin ku, the governor of Yen chau, proposed 
to the Court, in order to close this route into China to 
the Hia invasion, to build a fortress at the mountain 
Heng, near the village of Yong lo, west of Yu chi hien, 
in Yen ngan fu of Shen si. Some days after the work 
was commenced, an army of 300,000 men of Hia marched 
to prevent it, and encamped at King yuen. Sin hi, the 
Imperial general, rashly offered battle under the walls of the 
town, his army consisting of 70,000 men. A body of 
cuirassiers, the picked troops of Hia, proceeded to cross the 
Yellow Eiver. Kui cheu advised an attack while they were 
crossing. Sin hi, who was obstinate, waited till they were 
over, and then charged them vigorously ; but the movement 
was repulsed, and the Chinese compelled to retire to the town. 
The enemy now turned aside the various streams that entered 
the town, and the wells dug by the garrison contained no 
water. Terrible distress followed, and in a few days two- thirds 
of them had perished. The troops of Hia occupied all the 
roads by which reinforcements could arrive. The town was 
captured, Sin hi and many other officers were killed with 
arms in their hands, while 200,000 people, soldiers and work- 
men perished. 

The army of Hia now captured six fortresses, which had 
been built to protect the frontier, and also secured the military 
chest with a large sum in it, and all the magazines of pro- 
visions. It was the most serious disaster the Chinese had 
suffered for many years ; the Emperor was much distressed 
and ceased his efforts against Hia, which was content with 
their victory {id. pp. 299-301). 

Li ping chang, King of Hia, died in 1086 and was 
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succeeded by Li kien sbun. Tbe grandees sent to inform 
tbe Imperial Court of tbeir King’s deatb. One of them was 
charged with the duty of settling certain difficulties about 
the places they had conquered and the Chinese prisoners, 
and also to ask for letters-patent for their new sovereign. 
The towns were given up and the other matters duly 
arranged {id vol. viii. p. 308). 

In 1090 the King of Hia returned the Chinese prisoners 
he had in his hands, to the number of 149, and asked for the 
restoration of the four fortresses of Mi chi, Kia lu, Fion tu, 
and Kgan hing, the last in the district of King yong fu, in 
Shensi, threatening to take them by force if refused. The 
Empress-regent, who did not wash for w^ar, gave up these 
places, which only made the authorities of Hia more exacting 
{id vol. viii. p. 313). 

In the latter part of 1096 Li kien shun, the King of Hia, 
at the head of a large army, attacked the district of Yen chau, 
and captured the fortress of Kin ming chai. After the four 
towns which he had demanded had been made over to him, 
he had pressed for several years for a delimitation of the 
frontier, and proposed to exchange the fortress of San men 
for that of Lan chau, and, piqued that none of his offers 
were accepted, he marched 150,000 men by wmy of Fu chau 
and Ten chau ; he passed to the west of Shan ning and Chao 
ngan, and to the east of He shui and Kgan ting, while on the 
south he followed the route of Sai men. Long ngan, and Kin 
ming. Occupying more than 200 li of country, he advanced 
to within 5 li of Yen chau, and then laid siege to the fortress 
of Kin ming, which was defended by Chang yu wdtli a 
garrison of 2800 warriors. It resisted bravely, but Chang yii 
having been killed, and the provisions and munitions ex- 
hausted, it was forced to surrender. Onl}?' five of the 
garrison escaped. The Sung Emperor seems to ha.ve treated 
the matter as a joke, and foretold that the Hia w^ould speedily 
retire, and this in fact happened after they had taken Kin 
ming. Chang tsiei, the commander of Wei chau, proposed 
to the Emperor to build a fortress on the river Hu lo, to 
restrain the Hia. Having collected a large force from Hi 
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chan, Ho cliau, Tsin chan, Fong chau, Hoan chau, King chan. 
Fa chau, and Yen chau, he divided them into three bodies, 
two of which built a small fortress at Hia kiang keou of She 
men, and another south of the river Hao chui, while the 
third founded the town of Ping hia in the district of Chin 
yuen hien of Ping leang fu. The people of Hia opposed this, 
but were defeated, and the town was completed in 22 days 
(id voL viiL pp. 318-320). 

In the latter part of 1098 ne\vs arrived at the Court of the 
Sung Emperor that the people of Hia, annoyed that their 
depredations were interfered with by the foundation of the 
new town of Ping hia, had determined to take it, and were then 
besieging it. Chang tsiei, the officer who sent this news, 
marched against them, surprised their camp, and killed many 
of them, making others prisoners, among the latter being Wei 
ming amay, their best general, and Mei li tu pu, one of their 
chief officers. The news was very grateful at the Court. 
Chang tsiei Imew^ their country well, having long commanded 
on the frontier, and he built up forts which protected the 
western borders of China from them. Distressed by the loss 
of the battle of Ping hia, they appealed for help to the 
Khitan Emperor, who did not wish to embroil himself with 
China, and replied that he wnuld use his good offices for 
peace, if they, the Hia, would cease making incursions on 
the Sung Empire. The Khitan Emperor accordingly sent to 
the Sung Court to use his good offices. The Sung Emj)eror 
replied that the King of Hia must begin bj^ recognizing his 
fault and promising to amend. In consequence of the 
negociation, the King of Hia sent Lin neng and Wei min tsi 
as envoys to make excuses for what had happened, and to 
offer a new act of submission. Peace was granted, and the 
Emperor promised that the silks and money which used to be 
sent to Hia each year should he continued. Thenceforward, 
the Chinese on the frontier, not being molested as before, 
began to breathe freely again (Be Mailla, vol. viii. pp. 
323-325). 

We now arrive at the period when the Kin Tartars broke 
up and de>stroyed the empire of the Elhitans or Liau ; and 
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we are told that in 1123 the Khitan Emperor was yeiy 
hard pressed by the Kin Tartars, and received an inyi- 
tation from Li Men shun, the King of Hia, to take shelter 
with him. This he accepted, and having crossed the Yellow 
Eiver, arrived at Kin fu, whence he despatched letters-patent 
creating Li Men shnn Emperor («¥. p. 409) ; but shortly after, 
not feeling himself safe, he crossed the Yellow Eiver again, 
and fled towards Mongolia (p. 413). 

By a treaty which the Kin Tartars had made with the 
people of Hia to prevent them from giving an asylum to 
the fugitive Khitan Emperor, they had made over to them aE 
the ancient country of Topa and Yun chung. ^The ceded 
district, we are told, was more than 2000 A* in extent. The 
towns of U chan and Su chan within this district were 
apparently in the possession of the Chinese of the Sung 
dynasty : but the Hia were promised that if the)^ could 
obtain possession of them, they should not be opposed ; but 
on learning that they had given their enemy shelter, they 
withdi’ew their promise, except as to H chan and Su chan, 
which they were jDermitted to take if they could. It would 
seem they were not satisfied with this arrangement, and were 
several times beaten by the governor of Yun chung ; but we 
are told he could not m^e them desist from their enterprise, 
probably a euphemism for ‘‘^they had their way ^^ (De 
Mailla, voL viii. pp. 415 and 416). This took place in 
1124. 

The next year, wHle the Khitan Emperor was still at the 
mountain Kia, meditating a return to the country of Ilia, 
envoys went to him from Siao hu lo, a cHef of the Tang kiang, 
who went to invite him to go to his country. The exiled 
monarch at once set out by way of Tien te, where he suffered 
great hardships, and at length reached the country of Tang 
kiang, where he was received with every mark of respect by 
Siao hu lo, whom the Emperor rewarded by appointing him 
general of the provinces of the south-west, and made him at 
the same time commander of all his troops. The illustrious 
fugitive w'as, how’-ever, captured by the pursuing Kin troops 
when but sixty li from Ing chan (Visdelou seems to call 
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Ing cliaii Yu tu, 263), wMcli we are told was tlie capital 

of the Tang kiang {id. p. 418). 

In 1127, the Emperor granted the King of Hia some 
teiTitory (Visdelon, p. 255). 

In 1139, Li Men shun, King of Hia, died, and was 
succeeded by his son Li gin hiao (He Mailla, voL viii. p. 528), 
whose long reign was marked by a peaceful intercourse with 
the Kin Tartars. 

Up to the j^ear 1170, says He Mailla, while the Kin empire 
had been distracted by internal troubles, that of Hia had en- 
joyed tranquillity and peace, but in that year Gin te Idn, a 
minister of Li gin hiao, who was still King of Hia, commenced 
a course of intrigue and determined to share his master's 
throne. The latter, who was a weak person, consented on con- 
dition that they obtained the permission of the Kin Emperor, 
of whom they recognized themselves as tributaries. They 
accordingly sent him a copy of their pact. U lo, the Kin 
Emperor, who was much surprised at the proposal, and easily 
saw who was its real author, determined that an injustice 
should not be perpetrated, refused his assent. His ministers 
urged that if this foreign king and his minister were mad 
enough to struggle together, it was to his interest to remain 
neutral, and not to prevent the arrangement, however extra- 
ordinary it might appear. U lo was not convinced by their 
arguments. He said the people of Hia had depended on the 
Kin for many years, and he would not see them oppressed. If 
their Idng was not strong enough to defend himself, he would 
protect him, and he accordingly sent back the messengers with 
an envoy wnth the following answer : Prince, you ought to 
deem as a sacred trust the heritage you received from your 
fathers. It is not lawful for you to alienate any of it. The 
thing jnu have asked cannot be granted without due considera- 
tion. I do not know the motive for it, and it is to discover it 
that I am sending you this officer. Open your heart to him, 
and disclose the root of the evil. I will snppty the remedy." 
This answer disconcerted Gin te Mn and encouraged Li gin 
hiao, who aroused himself from his lethargy. Gin te Mn, see- 
ing himself outwitted by the Tartars, turned to the officials of 
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the Sung empire, who guarded the frontier "between the two 
powers; but their correspondence having fallen into the hands 
of a native of Hia, he took it to Li gin hiao, who ordered Gin 
te kin to be arrested and beheaded (De Mailla, voL viii. pp. 
596-598). It seems that at this time there was a con- 
siderable trade by way of barter between the Kin and Hia, 
the former exchanging their silks for the precious stones of 
Hia. The Kin Emperor in 1172 at a council objected to 
giving away articles of necessity for mere curiosities which 
could only satisfy pride and vanity, and he forbade the con- 
tinuance of this commerce (id, p. 599). 

Li gin hiao died in the end of 1193, after a reign of 55 
years. He was the first, we are told, who founded a college 
in his dominions for the instruction of youth, and had it so 
much at heart that he often visited and gave lessons there 
himself. On these occasions, when he spoke of Confucius, it 
was always under the name of Wen siuen ti, Le, Emperor 
of true eloquence.’^ He was wise and learned, but had not 
the strength to rule an empire, and his grandees usurped a 
great deal of power. He was succeeded by his son Li shun 
yeou (id, p. 623). 

In the year 1206 Li ngan tsiuen, the son of Li gin yeou, 
prince of Yuei, who belonged to the royal stock of Hia, 
rebelled against Li shun yeou, and dethroned him, and, with- 
out any bloodshed, had himself proclaimed King of the Hia. 
Li shun yeou died shortly after [id, p. 653). 

It was the year before this resolution that Chinghis Khan 
made his first attack on Hia, which he afterwards so terribly 
devasted. He captured the strong border fortress of Lairi, 
(which means holy mountain in Tibetan), and then took the 
town of Lu se, called Keleuk lushi (var. Kelen kushi and 
Assa kinkelous by Rashid-ud-din) . Thence he carried off a 
large booty in camels and horses (D’Ohsson, voL i. pp, 96, 97 
note; De Mailla, voL ix. p. 40 ; Yuan shi, by Douglas, p. 51). 

On his return home from this journey, Chinghis met a 
shepherd boy of the Tang Mang race, named Chakan, who 
was tending a flock of sheep. He had placed a stick in the 
ground, and having put his cap on it, he bent the knee and 
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bowed tlie bead before it, and tben danced and sang as if to 
entertain it. On being questioned wby be did tbis by 
Gbingbis, be replied, ^‘^If two people are together, tbe younger 
ought to pay bis respects to tbe elder. As I was alone, there 
was nothing but my cap to wbicb I could pay reverence. I 
was but following tbe example of courtiers.^" Cbingbis was 
pleased with the answer, and learning that be was a son of a 
minister of tbe King of Hia, and that bis father bad a con- 
cubine, who treated him so ill that be preferred to tend sheep 
to living at home, be took him with him, and banded him 
over to bis wife Burte Fujin. At first bis new life did not 
suit him, and be longed to be back with bis sheep, and used 
to sleep on a mat with tbe o|)en sky overhead. One night, as 
be so lay, with bis shoes beside him, an owl came and per- 
sistently booted close to bis ear. Throwing one of bis shoes at 
it, be killed it. When Cbingbis beard of it, be rej)roved him, 
saying it was bis good genius and that be should not have 
killed it. Fortune continued, however, to smile on him. 
Cbingbis married him to one of bis bousebold, and be became 
very useful. His nomadic training having fitted him for 
tbe duties of a scout, etc., it was bis rojDort on tbe condition 
of the Yai In pass, after tbe capture of Tun cbung, wbicb 
induced Cbingbis to attack it (Douglas, i)p. 52, 63 ; De Mailla, 
voL ix. p. 40). 

In 1207 Cbingbis again marcbed against Hia, wbicb, we are 
told, bad failed to send tbe promised tribute. Tbis exjDedition 
captured tbe town of Wub la bai. Porter-Smith describes 
Wub la bai as one of tbe seven lus of the Mongol period, in- 
cluding (? included in) Tangut or Kansub {op, dt, p. 63). 

Two years later, namely in 1209, Cbingbis again attacked 
tbe Ilia empire. Li ngan tsiuen was still King there, and be 
sent bis son tbe hereditary prince against him ; but be was 
beaten, and bis lieutenant-general, Kao ling kong, was cap- 
tured. He tben captured Uiraka, wbicb in Tibetan means 
tbe passage tbrougb tbe Wall (D’Obsson, voL i. p. 105, note 4). 
Tbe Yuan sbi culls it tbe Wu leang bi pass tbrougb tbe 
Great Wall’’ (Douglas, p. 58). There tbe Imperial tutor, 
Se pc sbe, was taken prisoner. Tbe fortress of Imun, i,e. ^Hbe 
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Barbarians’ Grate” was also taken {id,) and there was captnred 
Wei niing ling kong, after which the Mongols crossed the 
Yellow Eiver and attacked Chung sing, the Galatia of Marco 
Polo, and now called Mng hia, which was the capital of the 
empire of Hia (Porter-Smith, Vocab. p. 5). Finding the citj^ 
too strong, Chinghis tried to turn the w^aters of the river into 
the town; but the current burst the artificial banks which he 
had erected, and flooded his own camp so destructively that 
he was obliged to raise the siege. Thereupon he determined 
to gain his end by peaceful means, and sent an envoy into the 
city to invite the King to treat with him. To this the King- 
agreed, and in token of his friendship he sent Chinghis his 
daughter to wife (Douglas, p. 58 ; De Mailla, voL ix. p. 43). 

De Mailla also says that the King of Ilia acloiowdedged 
himself Chinghis’ tributary (kl). It would seem that in their 
distress the Tangutans had appealed to the Kin emperor Chong 
hei for aid ; but he had enough on his hands, and could spare 
no troops. It was through pique at this refusal, apparently, 
that, in 1210, they sent an army to attack the town of Kia 
chau; but it was beaten, and they had to raise the siege. 
This was after a peace with the Kin which had lasted for 
eighty years. The next year, i.e, in 1211, Li ngan tsiiien, 
King of Hia, being dead, w^as succeeded by Li tsim hiu, who, 
in 1213, captured the town of King chau from the Kin Tartars 
(DeMaiUa, vol. ix. p. 57). In 1218 Chinghis marched once more 
against Hia, and Li tsun hiu, called Li tzun hien by D’Ohsson, 
apparently after Hyacinthe {op, cii. vol. i. p. 162), seeing his 
capital threatened, fled to Si leang, i,e, Liang chau fix, in 
Kansuh (De Mailla, vol. ix. p. 84 : D’Ohsson, vol. i. p. 162). 

Ssanang Setzen has a curious saga relating to the inter- 
course of Chinghis Khan and the Tangut ruler. He tells us 
that when Shidurgho Khakan of Tangut heard that Chinghis 
had conquered the kingdom of the Altan Khakan, i,i\ of the 
Kin Tartars, he began to fear very much, and sent Toitong, 
the son of Bayan Sartaghoi, with the following message: 

I will be thy right hand and pay thee tribute.” Chinghis 
accepted his submission, and sent the envoy back with 
presents. On his way home the latter stayed the night 
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in tie Louse of tie Taijnt Yabugia. As tiey sat together 
in the evening, he said to his host, “ Yonr Khakan seems like 
a son of the gods, but his wives are very ungainly. The 
countenance of onr princess Kurbeljin is so bright that you 
need no other lamp in the night."’ Thereupon, Mongulun Goa, 
the wife of Yabugha, wrote to Ohinghis, telling him of the 
beauty of the Tangutan queen, and declaring that she ought 
to be his wife. At this time Ohinghis sent envoys to 
Shidurgho, to say he meditated a campaign against Sartaghoi 
{i.e, the empire of Khuarezm), and asked him to be his right 
hand. Shidurgho replied, ^^Is the Khan not satisfied with the 
subjugation of all nations ? YTiat am I to you ? The lion 
king of beasts is the strongest of all ; but you are an 
incarnate god and king of men, why should you need help ? ” 
Ohinghis was enraged at this answer, and threatened to give 
him a proper reply in due time, if the Gods would permit 
(op^ eit. -p. 85). 

In 1221, Mukhuli, after a brilliant campaign against the 
Kin empire, turned his steps northwards to subdue Shen si. 
The King of Ilia, who was much moved by his approach, sent 
some of his principal officers to give him a feast on the south 
of the Yellow Ptiver, and presently sent a contingent of 
50,000 men imder Tako canipii to join him (De Mailla, 
voL ix. p. 98). 

YTien Mukhuli had captured Poma and Keyong, and was 
still in the neighbourhood of those towns, Mipu went to join 
him on behalf of the King of Hia with a contingent of 
troops. A question ainse about the proper etiquette he was 
to use. Mukhuli rej)lied he must behave towards him as his 
master would behave in the presence of Ohinghis Khan ; 
and as the Mongols claimed to be the suzerains of the people 
of Ilia, this meant he was to submit humbly to him. Mipu 
excused himself on the ground that he had not received any 
definite orders, and retired with his troops ; hut presently, 
when Mukhuli had captured Yen ngan in Sheii si, Mipu went 
and held the reins of his horse, and saluted him as Mukhuli 
had demanded (id, pp. 98-99). 

Mukhuli died in 1223, and his death was followed in the 
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same year by that of Li tsun Ma, tbe King of Hia, wlio was 
succeeded by his son Li te {id. p. 108). Li te is apparently con- 
fused with his father, and also called Shidurgho by Ssanang 
Setzen. Shidurgho is a Mongol word according to Sehimdt, 
answering to the Tibetan Srong, and meaning open and 
straightforward [op. cit. p. 383). Erdmann says that in the 
tongue of the Tanguts {ie, in Tibetan), he was called Iran 
(Temujin, etc., p. 439). On his return fi'oni his western 
expedition, Chinghis turned his arms against him ; his 
alleged grievance being that he had given shelter to one of 
his enemies named Shilgaksan-hona, and had refused to give 
up his son as a hostage (D’Ohsson, voL i. p. 370). Ssanang 
Setzen, as I have said, makes out that his wife was a great 
beauty, and much coveted by Chinghis. He also tells us 
a curious Saga about this war, and says that the King of Hia 
had a browur coloured dog with a black muzzle, which could 
prophesy. When war was impending, it used to howl ; when, 
on the contrary, peace was in store, then it barked. 
How that Chinghis was returning home, the dog began to 
howl. His master, however, in fancied security, thought 
the dog was growing old, and losing its old power 
{op. cit. p. 97). 

He is said to have been very powerful, and to have com- 
manded the services of 600,000 men. Chinghis evidently 
deemed the campaign a trying one, and prepaicd accordingly. 
He got together 180,000 men, of whom he entrusted 40,000 
to the command of Jagatai, 30,000 to Chepe and Siibutai, 
20,000 Khuarezmians to Ilenku, 20,000 Indians to the Koyan 
Bela, 30,000 Jetes and Kipchaks to Bedr-ud-din, 30,000 other 
Khuarezmians under Danishmend, besides a contingent supplied 
by the King of the IJighurs (Erdmann, p, 439). Chinghis set 
out from his Ordu in the spring of 1225, and having crossed 
the Kanghai chain, he first held a grand hunt about the soxirees 
of the rivers Onghin and Tingol, which lose themselves in the 
sands and marshes of the Gobi desert. The >Saga-loving 
Ssanang Setzen mentions various omens that attended the 
Mongol heroes last campaign. During the hunt Chinghis 
one day observed: ‘‘In this district is a blue 'vvolf and a 
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hart (? a reference to the legend of the origin of his 
race). Catch them and bring them to me aliye. Here is also 
a black man on a bine-grey horse, do the same with him.'^ 
They were accordingly fonnd and taken to him. He then 
addressed the man, Who are you, and why are yon here ? "" 

am a friend of ShidurghoX'' he said, /' and he has sent 
me for information. My name is KatnrakcM Kara Bndiing, 
and in all Tangiit there is none superior to me. I was captured 
unawares, while I lay my black head down to rest, and while 
my blue horse, Gunn Bolod, a racer which no creature that 
has feet can catch, was tethered to the ground by his four 
feet.^^ Chinghis, seeing he was a brave man, spared his life 
and said, " They say your master is a Kiibilghan {Le. a re- 
generate Buddha). Into what form can he con vert him sol 
The man answered, " In the morning he changes himself into 
a black striped snake, at noon into a itmnj striped tiger, and 
at night into a little child, and man cannot injure him {op. 
eit. p. 99 ; Howorth, Hist, of Mongols, vol. i. pp. 100 and 101). 
While Ghinghis marched through the Mona mountains, he 
reinaiked, "This would be a capital ralljdng place for a 
bi*okeii, and a capital camping ground for a united and peace- 
able people. It is a beautiful grazing ground for roebucks and 
a charming resting place for an old man (Ssanang Setzen, 
p. 99). While there Chinghis noticed an owl shrieking in a 
bough, and he told his brother Juchi Kasar to kill it. The 
latter shot, hut the owl escaped ; meanwhile a magj)ie came 
in the line of fire, and an arrow, which was aimed at the owl, 
brought it down. This was accepted as a had omen, and 
Chiiigbis was in a gicat rage, and had his brother chained and 
watched bj^ four men. Then the Orluks, t.e. Chinghis Khan^s 
famous eight champions, said, " Master, the stains of the vile 
ought not to foul the purity of the good. The most de- 
serving and distinguished often meet the fate of the w'orth- 
less. The fate of the ill-omened owl has overtaken the 
magpie ; let thy brother go.” Chinghis would have done so, 
but he had become jealous of him, a slave having slandered 
him by accusing him of intriguing with his wife Chulan {id. 
pp. 99-101). Chinghis set out on his last campaign in the 
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latter part of 1225 and entered the kingdom of Hia in 
February, 1226. He first attacked Etzina, described by Marco 
Polo as situated a 12 days^ ride from Kan cbau towards the 
north on the yerge of the desert. De Guignes and Pauthier 
say Etzina is found in a map of Hia of the Mongol period, and 
the latter adds that the text of the map names it as one of 
the seven lus or circuits of Kan siih (Yule, Marco Polo, vol. i. 
p. 220). Klaproth says the river Thao lai kho is formed by 
the jxmction of numerous streams which rise in the mountains 
of Amunieku or Aminye eki to the North-west of Knkn nur. 
It flows past Suh chan towards the North-east, and after 
leaving China joins the river Khe shui which comes from 
the South-ea>st from Kan chan. After the junction the river 
takes the name Etzina and falls into the lakes of Sabo and 
Sogo, of which the latter was in the Ming period still called 
I dsi nay khai, Le. lake of Idsinai. He with great j)robability 
puts the town of Etzina on this river (Klaproth, Beleuchtung, 
etc. p. 65 note). The Yuan shi does not name Etzina, but 
instead mentions the capture of the town of Ho shui chin 
(D’Ohsson, vol. i. p. 370; Douglas, p. 98), which clearly 
means the same place, and Colonel Yule, apparently without 
knowing this, has suggested that a town called Hoa tsiang 
placed on this river Etzina in D’Anville’s atlas is to be identi- 
fied with Etzina {pp, cit. p. 220). Etzina and other places 
having been captured, Chinghis went to pass the summer heats 
in the mountains of Khun chu, and then captured the tov'ns 
of Suh chau and Kan chau. The latter was governed by Kia 
ye kie lin, the father of the boy Chakan already mentioned, 
who was ordered to communicate with his relatives. Having 
fixed a note addressed to his younger brother to an arrowy 
he fired it into the town. The boy was only 12 years old. 
He appeared on the ramparts, but they would not let him leave 
the town. Chakan then sent a confidential person to com- 
municate with his father. The latter, it seems, w'as agreeable 
to surrender the place, when Achu, his second in command, at 
the head of 36 men, killed the envoy, the governor and his 
son. They then prepared a vigorous defence, but all in vain. 
It was taken by assault. A general butchery was only avoided 
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by tbe pleading of Cbakan, and the only people executed 
were Achn and his 36 accomplices (De Mailla, yoI. ix. p. 117 ; 
Douglas^ p. 100). Chinghis then captured Si Hang fu, Solo 
and Holo in Kansiih ; the first of these towns is doubtless 
the well-known Liang chan fu of the maps, which is Teiy 
probably the Ergiiiul of Marco Polo. Then crossing the 
Shato or desert he arrived at Ki yu tu, or the nine fords over 
the Yellow Paver (De Mailla, vol. ix. p. 117; Douglas, p. 100 ; 
D'Ohsson, vol. i. p. 371). He then captured Yinglc (written 
Yar by Ilyacinthe) and other towns of the second order 
(Douglas, p. 101 ; De Mailla, ; D’Ohsson, id,), and then de- 
spatched his generals Silitsienpu and Hutu Timur to summon 
Sha chaii, which lay considerably to the wnst on the borders 
of Khamul and is a well-known city. Its people pretended 
to submit to the Mongols, and prepared meat, wune, spirits 
and other refreshments, as they said, to feast their army with. 
But, meanwhile, they planted their best men in ambush, in- 
tending to surprise them. Hutu Timur, who had trusted 
them, set out to take possession of the town. He fell into 
the ambush and was nearly captured ; for his horse stumbled 
and threw him. Silitsienpu mounted him upon his own 
horse, came to the rescue, and succeeded in defeating the 
enemy without great loss (De Mailla, op, cit. pp. 117-118). 

Shortly after, Li te wang, called Terwaug by Mr. Douglas, 
died of grief at seeing his country the prey of the Mongols, 
and was succeeded by his son Li hien, the Le seen of Mr. 
Douglas. The Mongols continued their successes, and cap- 
tured nearly all the towns of Hia. Neither the mountains 
nor caverns sheltered the miserable inhabitants : they nearly 
all perished, and but two in a hundred escaped (De Mailla, p. 
118). 

In the spring of 1227, Chinghis attacked the town of Ling 
chau, situated on the right bank of the Yellow River, a little 
south of Ning hia. An army was sent to the succour by the 
King of Hia, under Vei min. Chinghis crossed the Yellow 
River, defeated the enemy, and, returning again, took the 
city. He gave it up to pillage, and we are told the oiSBlcers 
and soldiers thought of nothing but of capturing women and 
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children, gold and silver, etc,, while the famous Yelu chutsai, 
who had entered the service of the Mongols, took charge only 
of the archives and of two mule-loads of rhubarb, which proved 
most useful in an epidemic that occurred not long after (icL 
pp. 121 and 122; D’Ohsson, p. 873). We are told that at 
the siege of this town the five planets appeared together in the 
south-west, which was considered to be a bad omen by the 
soothsayers, and Ohinghis determined to retire for a while to 
the valley of Yen chau, where he encamped (Douglas, pp. 101 
and 102). Hyacinthe calls this place the river of Yan chau 
chuau (D’Ohsson, voL i. p. 373). De Mailla tells the story 
differently, and says that after the capture of Ling chau the 
King of Hia, deeming all lost, determined to try a last effort, 
and, confiding his troops to Seni ming ling kong, sent him 
against the Mongols, Ohinghis thereupon crossed the Yellow 
River, defeated him, and then went to encamp at Yen chau 
chuen, where Yao lisse, the widow of Yelu liuko, created prince 
of Liautung by Ohinghis, went to meet him {op, eit. p. 122). 
This is doubtless the battle above-mentioned, and of which 
Rashid-ud-din gives an exaggerated account. According to 
him, the Mongols, after capturing many towns, laid siege to 
Derssekai {i,e, probably the native name of Ling chau), when 
they heard that the King of Hia, whose native name was 
Shidurgho and his Ohinese name Li wang, had left his capital, 
Irkai, and advanced at the head of 50 tumaiis, Le, 500,000 
men (doubtless a great exaggeration, the probable number 
being 5 tumans, or 50,000 men), Cliinghis Khan went to 
meet him, and encountered the enemy in a plain covered with 
lakes formed by the overflow of the Kara Muraii [Le, the 
Hoang ho, which was called Kara Muran by the Mongols) : it 
was then frozen over. The battle was so bloody that 300,000 
(say 30,000) Tangutans are said to have perished. Three 
dead men were found on their heads, and, according to Rashid, 
the Mongols aflirmed that among ten tumans of corpses there 
was a corpse that stood up thus (D^Ohsaon, p. 373, note). 

The Derssekai or Tersekai of Rashid-ud-din I have little 
doubt is the Tunnegei of Ssanang Setzen, which Schmidt 
identified with Ninghia (Ssanang Setzen, note 55). This 
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clears tip considerably the crooked subject of Tangutan 
topography. The story about the corpse standing on its 
head is explained by D^Ohsson, who tells us, quoting Vincent 
of Beauvais, that after a battle the Mongols were accustomed 
to put a corpse with its head on the ground and its feet in the 
air for every thousand of the enemy slain— a huge and grim 
‘‘tally ’’’in fact; and that on the capture of Tiflis in 1221, 
seven bodies so placed meant the slaughter of 7000 men 
{op. cif. pp. 873-4, note). This not only explains the state- 
ment of Rashid, but also shows what exaggeration there is 
in the Persian accounts of the Mongol slaughters. Ssanang 
Setzen in describing the siege of Turmegei, tells us it was 
surrounded by a triple line of troops. During the siege, an 
old woman called Kara khang, who was skilled in sorceries, 
stood on the wall, and performed her incantations, causing 
much evil to man and horse. Thereupon, Subutai appealed 
to Chinghis to release his brother Khasar, who had been 
arrested as I have mentioned, and who was a splendid 
shot. Ohinghis consented, and allowed him to mount his 
own horse called Jigurtu khula. Khasar thereupon appi’oaclied 
the town, and shot the old wife in the knee and killed 
her {op. cit. p. 101). The Chinese accounts mention that 
the Mongol army suffered from sickness in Tangut. I may 
add that Ssanang Setzen confirms Eashid-ud-din in styling the 
King of Hia, Shidurgho. After taking Ling chau, Chinghis, 
leaving a body of troops before the capital of Hia {i.e. 
Ninghia), crossed the Hoangho and captured Ki shi chau, 
called Tse she by Mr. Douglas, and identified by him with 
Tsih shi, west of the modern Ho chau; Lin tao fu in the 
modern Ti tao cluiu, a little north of Ling chau ; Tao lio chau, 
in the modern Tao chan ting ; and the famous city of Sining 
(Douglas, p. 102 ; De Mailla, vol. ix. p. 125) ; all of them 
%vere situated not far from the Hoangho, to the south and south- 
west of Ninghia. After capturing Sining, Chinghis advanced 
upon Liingti (the Lungter of Mr. Douglas), situated to the 
west of Pin leang fu in Kansuh, and captured Te shun chau 
(Tershun of Mr. Douglas), and other towns (Hj^acinthe, 
quoted by D’Olisson, p. 374). He now sent off an envoy to 
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the Sung court at Nan king, and prepared to pass the summer 
heats in the mountains of Liu pan. 

A kind of presentiment, we are told, seized him tliat he was 
about to die, and summoning his officers, he said to them, 
"'My time has come. Last winter, when the five planets 
appeared together in one quarter, was it nut to warn me that 
an end should be put to slaughter, and I neglected to take 
notice of the admonition ? Now let it be i)roclairaed abroad, 
wherever our banners wave, that it is my earnest desire that 
henceforth the lives of our enemies shall not be unnecessarily 
sacrificed^’ (Douglas, pA 103). At this point the authorities 
difier. The Yuan slii says that Li hien, the King of Hia, 
surrendered, and was sent a prisoner into Mongolia (Douglas, 
p, 103). GaubiTs authority says he had hardly left his 
capital (Ninghia) on his way to Liu pan when he was 
slaughtered. The Persian authors, on the other hand, say 
that Ning hia being reduced to the last extremity, Li hien sent 
envoys to Ohinghis with his submission. He only asked a month 
in which to surrender his capital. Ohinghis consented to this, 
and promised to treat him as his son. Feeling his end 
approach, we are told, he ordered his generals to keej) his 
death secret ; and when the King of Hia came out of the 
town, to kill him, and all the people of Ning hia, — an order 
which was faithfully executed (D’Olisson, vol. i, pp. 378 
and 381). 

The mountain of Liu pan, where Ohinghis spent the summer, 
is, according to Hyacinthe, in the district of Ping liang fu, 
and Dr. Bretschneider says it still bears the same name, and 
is marked on modern maps in the department of Ping liang in 
Kansuh, south of the city of Ku yuan chau. 

The Yuan Shi does not mention the mountain, but says the 
Mongol army was encamped at Tsing hui, the Tsing slmi hien 
of D’Ohsson, a town of the third order, situated on the Si 
kiang, about 12 leagues east of Tsin chau, marked on D"" Anville’s 
map of Shensi at 34^42' N. L. and 10° I S'' W. L. from Peking 
(D'Ohsson, vol. i. p. 378 note)* There he was taken ill. 
Ssanang Setzen, whose narrative abounds with like stories, 
makes out he was a victim of the incantations of the King of 
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Hia. His story is as follows ; “ When Shidurglio KhakaB {ue. 
the King of Hia) converted himself into a snake, Ohinghis 
appeared as Garuda, the king of the birds ; when the former 
was changed into a tiger, the latter became the king of the 
four-footed beasts, the lion; and lastly, when the former took 
the form of a boy, the latter became Khormusda, the king of 
the Tegri or spirits, so that Shidurglio fell into the power of 
Ohinghis without any effort. Then said the former to the 
latter, ‘ If you kill me, it will bring evil upon you ; if you 
forbear, it will prove fatal to your posterity/ Ohinghis then 
tried to strike, but found he could not hurt him. He there- 
upon said, ^ With a common weapon you cannot harm me, hut 
between the soles of my boot there is a triple dagger made of 
loadstone, with which I may be killed.’ With these words he 
offered him the weapon, saying, ‘ Now you may kill me. If 
milk flows from the wound, it will be an evil token for pou ; if 
blood, then for jonv 2)osferitt/, Let me also counsel you, if you 
make my wife Kurbelshin Goa your own, probe her previous 
life diligently.’ When Shidurglio was pierced in the neck 
with the dagger, he died, and Ohinghis appropriated his wife 
and people. 

“Every one wondered at the beauty of Kurbelshin Goa, but 
slie said, ‘ I was formerly much prettier, but am now grimy 
with dust from your troops ; when I have bathed in the river, 
I shall renew my good looks.’ As she went down to the 
Kara Muran to bathe, a bird from her father’s house hovered 
over her, and allowed itself to be caught. She spoke aloud 
and said, H am ashamed of bathing before all this company, 
let them begone ; I will bathe alone/ When they had left, 
she called out, ^ I intend to seek my death in the Kara Muran. 
Let my body be searched for up the stream and not down.’ 
She then let tlie bird escape, and it flew home to tell her 
father. When she came out of the bath she had become mucli 
more beautiful. The following night, when Chiugis lay asleep, 
she bewitched him, upon which he became feeble and ill. She 
then arose, went down to the Kara Muran, and drowned her- 
self, whence the Kara Muran to this day is called Khatun Eke. 

“ When the bird related to her father, who was called Shang 
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dsa wang ya, and was of the family of U, from the Chinese 
town of Irghai, he went to look for his daughter’s body, which 
he did not^find, but found only one of her pearl-embroidered 
socks. On this, he raised a mound of earth, still called 
Timur olkho ” (Ssanang Setzen, pp. 101-103). 

Schmidt remarks in a note that the upper Kara Muran, or 
Yellow Eiver, is still undoubtedly called the Khatun Muran 
by the Mongols, and that he has found the name in several 
writings ; he also mentions that Oarpini and Marco Polo, both 
contrary to the Chinese and Persian authors, say that Chingliis 
did not'die a natural death ; the former making him be struck 
by liwlitnintr, the latter be shot by an arrow. But these state- 
ments are of small value compared with those of the Chinese 
annals, and the whole story as told by Ssanang Setzen shows 
the mysterious atmosphere in which the Lamaist faith sur- 
rounds its votaries. Ssanang Setzen says Chinghis died in the 
town of Turmegai, i.e. King hia {id. p. 105), the Yuan shi says 
he died in the camp of Halowtu or Kara tu, near the river 
Sali or Sari (Hyacinthe, quoted by D’Ohsson, p. 378, note; 
Douglas, p. 104). 

With the conquest of Hia by the Mongols there passed away 
another great empire, which was swallowed up in the mighty 
conquests of Chinghis Khan. 
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EERATA IN MONS. T. DE LAOOEPEEIE’S PAPER 
ON THE YH^KING. 

By a regrettable mistake, this paper has been printed, after 
only one revision from the Author, and the corrections to the 
tables have been entirely forgotten or have crept into the 
text. Careful readers and scholars are respectfully invited 
to take these corrections into consideration before criticising 
the paper. 


SECTION LINE FOR READ 


42 


15 


Eien-Lang 

Kien-Lnng. 

47 


10 


Liang-Kin 

Liang- Kiu. 

48 


5, 

9 

77 

77 


n. 3, 

6 


Kin 

Kiu 

52 


3 


Chen 

Chen. 

56 n. 3, 

1 


jYotiee sii 

Notice (lu. 

57 


27 


Guippos 

Qiiippos. 



29 


mentioned in 

in mentioning. 

67 


19 


Yisiim cuum 

Yisum currum. 

80 


11 


Yaon 

Yaon. 



18 


Kao-aow 

Koo-sow. 

83 


5 


subreptitiously 

surreptitiously. 

88 


7 


Ye of Xan 

Yi of A”au. 

89 


12 


Chun Tsin 

Chun Tsiu. 

90, col. 

3, 7, 

8 

The Sze who makes 

The Sze defines. 


77 

1, 26 


m. 


' 92 


14 


) 


113 


13 


} (Et-m 

CEl-ya 

117 


6 


) 

93, 

, col. 

3, 15 


The KHen bird 

The singing K^ mi bird. 

n 

37 

37 33, 

34 

enriching whendone by 

rich by means of his. 


77 

„ 36, 

37 

make KHmi 

employ it. 

37 

73 

77 44 


The Bird 

The singing bird. 

77 

33 

2, 10 


%% 

3g- 

31 

7'? ■ 

1, 23 



B- 

77 

77 

title 


after : The XVth CHArrEn, 

1 insert ^ anciently 
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SECTION LINE 

97, col. 8, 13 

FOE 

Badly settled 

,:EEA1)„ 

Badly housed. 

>> >> )) 

wanting 

lost repentance. 

„ „ » 12 

leg, calves 

leg’s calves. 

„ » 2,9 


add : to stir up 

)> !> >> 14 


dele = 

97 „ 2, 23 

m 

m- ; 

!> !) J! 24 

wanting food 

lessening. 

» » 3) 35-38 

dele : or to hold in the month without biting. 

„ ,3 1,32 

to join to the preceding. 

99 „ 3, 31-35 

and obtained advance- 

in prosperity and ad- 


ment prosperously 
in exile 

versity. ^ 

33 33 33 46 sq. 

Xwan, ours lived as a 

Kwan, ours, lived 

prince without fault 

princely. 



0 0 

33 33 33 52 sq. 

Kwan, his life (as) 

Kwan, he lived 

prince was faultless® 

princely. 



0 0 


s Tlie last two characters are here as in the preceding 
line, foretelling words, and outside the rhymes. 

„ „ 5,32 

reading 

receding. 

100 4 

Tribes 

Cave-men. 

101 „ 2, 4 

(They are) numerous 

Many cross. 


across 


109, n. 4 11 

Jb 

TO : 

115, n. 2 2 

justified in many cases 

j iistified by many eases . 

120, n. 1 23 

are two 

are the two. 

33 33 25 

E. 192 

K. 192. 

33 33 27 

dele the correction to § 13. 

Summary 

§ 28 : The Lo Map 

The Ho Map. 


irampose the numbers of §§ 59 and 60. 


For many mistakes in accents, the author requests his 
readers’ indulgence. The dots inserted in the Chinese text 
have to be dropped altogether. 


INDEX 


i^baciis, tbe great^ importance of tMs 
instrument, and its remote antiquity, 
8 . 

etymology of, probably Pbcmii- 

cian, 9. 

Abbinava Manga Rdjd, tbe author of 
a %^aluable ictionary in Kannada 
verse on the plan of the Amara- 
Kosha, 313. 

Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, the name of 

^ Potaraka given to it, and why, 341. 

Adi- Buddha, a Theistic school who 
worshipped Mm in the 10th century, 
419. 

JEthiopio^ notes on, Ixxx. 

Africa, books, etc., relating to, cxxiii- 
cxxv. 

Albiruni, note by, on Khorasmian 
antiquities, 385.* 

Algorismus or Algorism, derived from 
Al- Khwarizmi, i.e. Musa, the man 
of Khwarizm, 32. 

Al-khwdrizmi, method of, as set out by 
G. M. Woepcke, 34-5. 

Alphabet, the Grecik, could not have 
travelled from Ionia into Phrygia in 
the 7th century B.C., 125. 

probably intro- 
duced into Phrygia by the trade be- 
tween Sinope and Pteria, 126. 

Ambohimanga (Blue Hill), the name 
of the original capital of Madagascar, 
198. 

Analogy, one of the strongest guides in 
the development of a language, 400. 

Ancessi, hL, valuable paper by, in the 
Actes de la Societe PMloiogique,” 
401. 

Ancyra, the name of, marks it as an 
ofd Phrygian city, 109. 

soine remains of its early art 

still found there, il/id, 

Ansimiati, tbe river, noticed by Gen. 
Cunningham in bis Archseological 
Report for 1878-9, 363. 
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Antananarivo, general description of, 
197-8. 

Antiquary, TJie Indian, principal papers 
in, 1-liv. 

Apheljtbe formative of, whence derived, 
390. 

Apollonius, improvement hy, on the 
earlier systems of notation, 49, 

Arable, notes on, Ixxv-lxxix. 

has preserved the guttural and 

aspirate in their full force longer 
than other Semitic tongues, 403. 

Arai Hakuseki, really rejects the idea 
of any “ Divine Characters,” 325. 

Archeology, notes 0 }i, xliv-1. 

Archeological papers, miscellaneous, 
liv-lix. 

Aristobulus (quoted by Strabo), evi- 
dence of, as to the changes of the 
course of the Indus, 369. 

Arithmetic, the Roman form of, avow- 
edly taken from the Greek, 52. 

Art, as the servant of Religion, diffused 
itself westwards, 106. 

Aryabhata, account of his system, hy 
M. Rodet, 21. 

details of, 22-23. 

Aryan invasion, probability, that, in 
their first, they were more powerful 
than when they reached the dumiia, 
366. 

Aryans, the chief tribes of, passed into 
India by the Kurrum or Gomal 
route, 375. 

the general course of, from the 

Oxus by Herht and Arachosia, 359. 

difficulty of understanding why 

they made so much of the river 
Saraswati, 364. 

transferred their traditions of 

the seven heads of the Oxus, to the 
Punjab, where there were really 
only five chief rivers, 372. 

earliest state of existence of, 

in a corner of the Hindu Kush, 378. 
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Asia Minor, route into tbe interior from 
the ^g'?eaii Sea by one path only, 
along the Masander to its junction 
■with the Lyons, 101. 

Asiatic Societies, JProceedinffs and 
Journals, etc., of, xxx-xliv. 

Asoka, apparently in ignorance, caused 
a list of Buddhist holy books, differ- 
ing in toto from the Cingalese list, 
to be inscribed on the Baiiut rock, 
433. 

faith of. as recorded on his 

inscriptions, 437. 

Aspirates, none, in the early Phrygian, 
or in the Phrygian inscriptions of 
Eoman times, 122. 

Assyrian, notes on, etc., Ixxx-yL 

Assyrian, remarkable modifications 
in, caused by the prefix Uiphal, 
392. 

doubling the consonant, 

generally shows that the preceding 
Yowel is long, 393. 

Atharva Veda, passage from, throwing 
ight on Brahma and union with 
him, 427. 

Avalokitesvara, noticed in the “ Lotus 
of the Good Law,” and found also on 
the sculptures at Ajanta, 333. 

the Chinese and Japanese 

god ^‘who hears the cries of men,” 
ibid. 

an image of, on a hill 

near the Kapota convent, mentioned 
in the life of Hioiien-Thsang, ibid. 

therefore, to be con- 
sidered a hill-god, ibid. 

an image of, still in a 

latticed cell in the temple yard at 
Hakodate, ibid. 

thirty-three figures of, 

on a hill behind Hakodate in Japan, 
ihid. 

origin of his worship 

traceable to a legend connected with 
Mount Potaraka, 335. 

leading feature of his 

worship, connected with the attribute 
of hearing prayers, ibid. 

under the name of Saman- 

tnmukha, the same as the Beva of 
Samantakuta, 340. 


Ban Hobutomo, a very learned man, 
observations by, on the supposed early 
record of the “Bivine Characters,” 
324. 

B^bar, The Emperor, description by, 
of the routes into India, 378. 


Bak Families of China, borrowed Pre- 
Cuneiform writing, etc., from S. W. 
Asia, 277. 

Bamifin, admirable position of, as a 
great centre of commerce, 95. 
JBayky, Sir M. Clwe, K.C.S.I., 
M. R.A. S., “ On the Genealogy of 
Modern Huraerals. Part 2. Simpli- 
fication of the Ancient Indian K ume- 
ration,” Art. L, 1-72. 

Beal, JRev. S., M.M.A.S., “Two Sites 
named by Hiouen-Thsang in the 
10th Book of the Si-yu-ki,” Art. 
XIII., 333-345. 

Beal, Prof., does not accept Mr. Bhys 
Bavids’s view of the character of 
Buddha’s teaching, 419. 

Bengali, hooks published in, Ixv. 

Bertin, &. , M. R. A.S., “ Suggestions 
on the Voice-Formation of the 
Semitic Verb,” Art. XVI., 387- 
418. 

Betsileo, remarkable arrangement of 
many of tbe houses in tliis district of 
Madagascar, 211. 

place-names of, in Madagascar, 

208-212. 

Bharhiit, the Stupa of, authenticates 
the Early Buddhist Litany, 436. 
Bhattfi Xalanka Beva, author of an 
exhaustive grammar of Kannada, 
after the manner of Panini, 314. 
Boethius, MS. of, at Altdorf, sup- 
posed, erroneously, to support the 
claims of the S'eo-Pythagoreans, 
58~o9. 

Brahma and Brahmfi, not to he con- 
founded together, 426. 

Brahmara, rock or mountain, called by 
Fa-hian a convent of a former Kas- 
yapa, 344, 

British and Foreign Bible Society, pro- 
g^'ess of translation and revision, 
cxxv-cxxxii. 

Buddha, according to !Mr. Eliys Davids, 
much the same as Comte, the Positivist, 
427. 

argnraents of, witli the Brah- 
mins, on union wdth Brahma, 424. 

takes the side of the ancient 

spiritual religion of the country against 
innovators, 426. 

three speeches attributed to, 

the basis of all Mr. Kliys Davids’ s 
lectures, essays, etc., 430. 
Buddbaghosa, the whole story of, and 
of his “ compilings,” very suspicious , 
433. 

Buddhism, value of stimulating the study 
of the Northern literature of, 435. 
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Eiiddliist priestSjBieiL becoming so give 
up their surnames and secular names, 
226. 

— — — largely composed of 

criminals, as criminals can become 
so without being expelled from their 
family, 226, 

— so long as they are so, 

are not allowed to marry, 227. 

Buddhists, the, took from Brahmans 
the notion that a man’s actions in 
one existence regulated his fate in 
subsequent births, 427. 

Buddhists floating through the air, at 
AJanta, suggested explanation of, 
339, note 3. 

Biihler, Br., extract from a letter 
from, ■23-4. 

Biihler, Br., and M. "Woepcke, argu- 
ments of, 25-6. 

BtirneUf Dr. A. 0., notice 

of, iv-xi. 

— - letter of the Coxmcil 

of the E.A.S. to the Under •‘Secretary 
of State for India, on the subject of 
Ms MSS,, xxvii-viii. 

Bnrnoiif, M., maintains the identity of 
the derivation of the Haraqaiti and 
Saraswati, 383. 

Cakutta Memew, papers etc., in, Ixviii- 
ix. ■ 

Canarese poets, some of the best, pride 
themselves on being able to write in 
Sanskrit as well as in their native 
tongue, 296. 

Cantor, Br. M., value of his “Mathe- 
inatische Beitrage,” Halle, 1869, 1. 

Ceylon heavens, view of, as given hy 
Mr. Upham, 430. 

Chabas, M. F. J., notice of, xxiv- 

. xxvi. . 

Chaiukya Kings, inscriptions of, pre- 
serve the names of several Ifannada 
authors, 298-302. 

Chambeilain, Basil Dali, M.R.A.S., 
“On two Questions of Japanese 
Arclueology,” Art. SII., 315-332. 

Chao yuen hao, speech of, j)ointmg out 
the dilference between Tartar and 
Chinese, 452. 

treacherous conduct of, 

ibid. 

great successes of, ibid. 

prepai*es to invade 

China, 453. 

letter of, to the Emperor 

of China, 454. 

formally interdicted by 

the Chinese Emperor, 455, 


Chao yuen hao succeeds in defeating 
the main body of the Imperial 
Army, 457. 

: second letter of, to the 

Emperor, ibid. 

assassinated in 1048 by 

his son, 460. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, quota- 
tion from, referring to the 
“ Angrim” or Algorism, 37. 

Cheqner-hoard, the English, clearly 
derived from the “Tableau a 
colonnes,” 37. 

Chick, is the wife hy coempiio, and 
her children w^ere legitimate, 227. 

Chimolo, restorations of this name by 
St. -Martin, Jiilien, and Gen. Cun- 
ningham, respectively, 336-7- 

— most probably represents Tra- 

vancore and Cape Comorin (the 
Kumar of the Periplus), 337. 

CMm, etc., notes on, Ixxxviii-xciv. 

China Review, and papers in, 

Ixxxvi-viii. 

China, laws and customs of, mostly 
older than the Tsaug djmasty (7th 
to 10th centmy a.b.), 221. 

the bearing of a family name 

does not imply a common ancestor, 

223. 

the position of agnates in, 

223-4. 

■ the members of a gens in, 

entitled to the funds collected in the 
Tsn Tang or “ancestral temple,” 

224. 

— - — mhi “household” includes all 
who reside in the same inelosure, 

225. 

— fu chi, means the “ single 

married couple,” ibid>. 

— — — the progress has been from the 
family to the tribe and from the tribe 
to the 

the whole social and legal system 

of, rests on the idea of the subordin- 
ation of children to their parents, 
ibid. 

— every respectable person takes 

care that his name is inscribed in the 
ehia>‘pu or family register, 226, 

practically a man cannot dis- 
pose of his property hy will, 230. 

the group and not the individual 

the legal unit, 231. 

legal cases are decided not on 

their merits, but with a view to 
public opinion, ibid. 

social opinion is behind the law, 

ibid. 
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China, land held in, not as the property 
of the individual, but as that of the 
household, 232. 

no distinction drawn between 

criminal and civil law, or between 
realty and personalty, ihiA. 

individual ownership of land 

in, quite modern, 233. 

in pui'chasing land, separate 

payments are made for any buildings 
on, ihid. 

present tendency to change 

land tenure from commonalty to 
individuality ; but this is checked by 
the government, 234. 

teachers domiciled in houses 

cannot marry their pupils, ibid. 

Mandarins decide cases without 

being fettered by the letter of the 
law, there are no advocates in 
pleadings, 235. 

not, always, the present wide 

gap between the colloquial and the 
literary language, 265. 

phonetic characters have gradu- 
ally yielded to the preponderance of 
the ideogram, ibid. 

Chinese vocabularies, framed on the 
principles of the old syllabaries of 
S. W. Asia, 284. 

Chinese WTiting, the earliest, not drawn 
by an oblique-eyed people, 278, 
Chinghis Khan makes his hrst attack on 
the Hia in a.d. 1205, 470. 

successive advances of, 

471. 

last campaign of, when 

he entered the kingdom of Hia in 
A.D. 1226, 475. 

great uncertainty as to 

his death, whether by natural means 
or otherwise, 482. 

Chiisan Islands, one of them called by 
the Chinese sailors from Ceylon, 
Poo-to or Potaraka, 343. 

Comana, the greatest Cappadocian 
sanctuary of later days, 104. 

the priesthood of, the original 

rulers of the country, 107. 

Corpse standing on its head, curious 
custom of the Mongols, to denote 
thereby, the thousands slain, 478. 
CotveV, Jdrofessor JS. J?., 

‘‘The Tattvamuktavali of Gau^a- 
purncxnanda - chakravartin, edited 
and translated by,^’ Art. IV,, 137- 
173. 

ti modem 

Sanskrit Slokas, communicated by,’^ 
Art. Y., 174-175, 


Crocodiles, the rivers in Madagascar 
swarm with them. 192. 

Cuneiform Syllabaries (so called), all 
copies made by order of the Assyrian 
or Babylonian monarcbs, 281. 

Cypher (Arabic a literal translation 
of the Sanskrit siiniya^ 39. 


Dalai Lama’s Palace, built on a hill 
called Potaraka, as he is the imper- 
sonation of Kwan-}in, 343. 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, view of the character 
of Buddha’s teaching, 428. 

cites Colebrooke, hut 

neglects to study him, 428. 

Deity, the worship of any, on abstract 
grounds, foreign to the principles of 
Buddhism, 333. 

Divine Characters, so called, not ac- 
cepted by any English or American 
scholar, wdio lives in Japan and has 
access to the w'hole literature, 329. 

the theory 

of, rejected by almost every native 
man of learning in the country, 329. 

really only 

upheld by some exaggerated religious 
pati'iots, 330. 

Dorn, Prof. Bernhard^ notice of, xvi- 
xxii. 

Doubling, peculiar fonn of, in the 
Semitic tongues, 408. 

generally, of one letter only, 

the middle or second radical, ibid. 


Bast, Sacred Books of the, published 
during 1882-3, Ixvii. 

Bgyptology, notes on, cvi-exii. 

Eiyuk, general description of the sculp- 
tures at, 115-117. 

Elphinstone, Mr., estimate of the ex- 
tent of the Duruiii po3ses.sions, 85. 

Bncyctopeddia Britannica, Oriental 
articles in, cxxxii. 

Ephesus, in Greek and Roman times, 
the chief port for goods passing 
hetw^eon the East and West, 112. 

Bpigraphy^ general notice of the 
principal insd'iptions found and de-- 
scribed during the last year, exvii- 
exxi. 


Falconer, Dr., matured views of, with 
reference to the valley systems of 
the Ganges and Indus, 369. 

Perrier, M., account by, of the country 
round the Helmand, 381. 
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Freeland, W. B.yM.It,A,8,, ‘‘aiean- 
inffs from tlie Arabic/’ Art. X., 
290-4. 

Fujiwara, Mr., reprints tlie “Xojiki ” 
in 1871 in tbe so-called Bivine 
Gliaracters,” but with no evidence 
for tbe genuineness of them, 331. 

Ganga, tbe principality of, tbe centre 
of tbe literary activity of tbe 
Canarese writers, 297. 

Ganga Kings, tbe inscriptions of, tbe 
earbest local specimens of Canarese, 
■'297. . 

Gardner, Ghri&topher, M. i?. A. S,, 
“ Chinese Laws and Cnstoms,” Art. 

Tin., 221 - 236 . 

GUI, Oapt,, M.E.A,8., mtiee 

of, xi-sii. 

Gonial or Gnlairi pass, great im- 
portance of, as tbe chief one 
between tbe Kbyber and tbe Bolan, 
373.. ■ 

Gordinm, tbe site of, not yet actually 
discovered, 109. 

Greek system of calculating, explana- 
tion of, 47-8. 

Greeks, jiractically ignorant of tbe 
value of position in ordinary aritb- 
meticai processes, 48, 

Saas, JDr, Ernest, notice of, xxii-iii. 

Halys, tbe river, tbe true boimdary 
between tbe East and tbe West, 
103. 

bridge at, according to Hero- 
dotus, very strongly guarded, 107. 

— . probable ancient site of, 

suggested by Sir Charles Wilson, 
108. 

Hia, tbe 4tb Empire, tbe royal race of, 
descended from the Hopa Tartars, 
439. 

really a fragment 

of China, 4 (1. 

the nucleus of, tbe 

four prefectures of Hia Chau, Sui 
Chau, In Gbau, and Yeou Chau, 
41 - 2 . 

gradual but great 

extension of, 443. 

comprised thirty- 

two departments, thid, 

notice of wars be- 
tween it and tbe Chinese, generally 
of doubtful result, 444. 

^ great ultimate suc- 
cess of, against the Chinese, 445. 

Ho, the common Chinese name for 
river, 440. 


Bindi, papers, etc,, in, Ixiv-v. 

Hindustam, worlis in, Ixv-vi. 

Hirata, tbe first native scholar (in 1819) 
to advocate but feebly tbe ‘‘Bivine 
Characters,” 326. 

Hoangbo, tbe great bend of, includes 
tbe Mongol Ordus and much of 
Shensi, 441. 

Honan means South of tbe river, i.e, 
of tbe Hoangbo or Yellow Eiver, 
440. 

Boworth, JBC. B., M.E.A.8., F.S.A., 
Two early Sources of Mongol 
History,” Art. XIT., 346-356. 

Boworth, B. B., M.R,A,S., F.S.A., 
“ The Northern Frontagers of China, 
Fart YI., Hia or Tangut,” Art. 
XVI., 438-482. 

Indian system, tbe old, employed twenty 
^‘self-contained” signs to express all 
necessary numbers, 3. 

Indian nximerical system, tbe new, 
consisted in tbe discovery and appli- 
cation of tbe “value of position,’* 
6 . 

Indian origin of tbe new method of 
numeration, admitted by late Greek 
writers, 21. 

Indians, tbe first to use tbe “ value of 
position” and tbe “ zero,’* 17. 

— admittedby Arabian writers 

to- have been tbe inventors of decimal 
arithmetic, and of the signs used in 
it, 19. 

claim of tbe invention of 

the value of position, and of zero, 
general summary of tbe arguments 
for, with those of tbe Greeks and 
Eomans, 65-68. 

India, Further and Malay O’-Folynesia, 
xcv-ci. 

Indian ciphers, introduced toj tbe Arabs 
by an Indian monarch (of Kbbul ?) 
in>.D, 773, 19. 

Indian Institute at Oxford, general 
progress of, and ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone, May 2, 1883, 
Ixvii-viiL 

Indian or Oriental {Miscellaneous), 
ei-evi, 

Indiea Mhlioikeca, 'works and parts of 
works in, ixi-vi. 

Infix notes on, 402. 

in Assyrian, found only after 
the t, 403. 

— — n occasionally a nasalization, 
404. 

n not developed in the other 

dialects so well as in Ass;j’Tian, 405, 
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Infix r and I, notes on, 40G. 

Inlieritance, right of, in China, only 
where there is the obligation of pay- 
ing for certain rites, 225. 

Ifsai, the, is not the European “ ’Will,’* 
but the expression of the last wishes 
of the deceased, 230. 


Jacobi, Prof., points ont the coinci- 
dence of the date of Chandra Gupta 
and of the Selencidan era, 77. 

Jainism, probably the most ancient of 
the home religions of India, 376. 

Japan^ notes on, etc., xciv-v. 

old writers of, distinctly assert 

that there was no system of writing 
hno'^ii in Japan before the intro- 
duction of the Chinese characters, 
327. 

yarious learned men of, dis- 
tinctly repudiate the idea that the 
Japanese had any original system of 
writing of their own, 323. 

Japanese antiquity, the sources of our 
knowledge of, 317-322. 

Japanese civilization, the early, gives 
us the most origmal features of 
Altaic thought and life, '315. 

Japan, Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of, papers in, by Messrs. 
Satow and Chamberlain on the reli- 
gious and social features of Japan 
during the archaic period, 316. 

Japanese, so-called “ Divine Characters” 
of, what are they ? 316. 

said to have 

been used before the introduction of 
the Chinese ideographic writing, 
322-332. 

not to be 

accepted merely on M, de Eosny’s 
assertion, 323. 

Japanese history not considered hy 
European investigators to be earlier 
than 400 a.d., 317. 

Japanese names for “ document,” “pen,” 
“ paper,” and “ ink,” borrowed from 
the Chinese, 327. 

Japanese writing probably came into 
use soon after the Japanese conquest 
of Corea, at the end of the 16th 
century, 328. 

certainly formed on 

the Korean, who adapted an alphabet 
from the Sanskrit in the Middle Ages, 
ibid, 

Jones, Sir W,, Sanskrit shim noticed 
by, in his translation of SakuntaJa, 
175. 


Kannada or Canarese literature, the old, 
of Jaina origin, 295. 

three stages of 

this language to he distinguished, 
primitive, old, and modern, 297. 

— ^ great difficulty 

in getting at the names of the WTiters", 
298. 

- notice of some of the 

earliest, 298-314. 

Kwan-shai-ydn, the name used by Fa- 
bian for Snmana or Avalokiteswara, 

341. 

Kapissa, city of, shown to ho within 
the limits of the Satrapy of Arachosia 
hy the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Ilarins, 379. 

KaraTHutai, empire of, included most 
of the Turkish tribes north of the 
Jaxartes, 439. 

Katari, career of, 98-99. 

Khedive, early use and meaning of this 
title, 90-91. 

Kesi Ehja Kesava (a.d. 1160-1200), 

' the author of the oldest Kannada 
Grammar, written in Kannada, 
310. 

Khitans, the, detemiine to marchagainst 
the Hia, and are thoroughly defeated, 
461. 

Kielhorn, Dr., the oldest MS. found 
by, of the 11th century a.d., 28. 

Kings, Local, list of, from Alhiruni 
and Ihn Khordadbah, 84. 

Kira, M., publication of the Jo-ki” 
or *"Uye tsii-Fumi,” that of a mani- 
festly modern forgery, 321 

Kin, or Golden Tartars, occupied and 
ruled the six northern provinces, 
439. 

commence break- 
ing up the Empire of the Khitans or 
Liau, 440. 

Komortena (from the Arabic Kamar), 
one of the earliest names of Mada- 
gascar, 180. 

Konkani, grmnmar, etc,, in, Ixvi. 

Korean alphabet, one of the simplest 
and easiest in tlie world, 330. 

Kossoinch, C,, notice of, xxiii-xxiv. 

Kxirukshetra, Lake of, description of, 
by Gen. Cunningham, 363. 

Kurrnm Pass runs nearly due west from 
Dauu to Ghazni, 374. 

importance of, as the 

highway from Ghazni to India, 
ibid, 

Kwan-yin, worshipped in south of India 
as Durga or Clmnda OLe. Parvati), 

342. 
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Zaeouperie^ Terrien W.B.A.8,, 

Tke Oldest Book of tke CHaese 
(tke Yk-Kiag) and its Aiitkors, 
(continaed),” Art. IX., 237-289. 

Bagoons, great extent of, on tke east 
coast of Madagascar, 195. 

Lakes, comparatively rare in Madagas- 
cai', 194. 

Lalita Yistara, account of Buddka in, 
420. 

Language, every, requires a long period 
of ineukation and development, 400, 

Law, written, of Ckina, consists of 
codes and constitutions, tke latter 
comprising Meseripta, Becreta^ and 
Edktay%%\, 

Leonard of Pisa, quotations from kis 
works relating to kimself, 33. 

ZepsiuSj Prof . , rapit/ to letter from the 
Gouneil congraiKMtinff him on attain- 
ing the 60iA gear of his Doctor ate, 

' 'xxvi-xxvii, ■ 

Leslie, Prof., review by, in tke Edin- 
Inm/h, of. 1811, of M. Belamkre, 
“History of Numeration,” 46. 

Li gin kiao, during a reign of fifty-five 
years, tke first to found a college for 
tke instruction of yout k, 4 7 0 . 

Xi, tke Chinese statute law, 221. 

Xiilie, Arth'm\ M.JLA.8., “The Biidd- 
kism of Ceylon,” Art. XYII., 419- 
437. 

— judgment of, as to tke 

real value of tke Lalita Yistara, 

■; 432. . 

Lingayet writers, succeeded tke Jains 
about A.D 1300, and were themselves 
succeeded by the Brahmans about 
A.D. 1508, 313. 

Lu, tke codified forms of Chinese cus- 
toms and common law, 221. 

Ludwig, A., cliapter on the rivers 
in his edition of tke Big-Yeda, 
362. 


MeKmll, Sir John, M.R.A.S,, 

notice of iii-iv. 

Mttdagnscnr, hoiJ's on, cxxv. 

remarkable ditferenee of 

tke place-names on tke coast and in 
the interior of this island, 176. 

coast-names, ckiefiy from 

those of foreign navigators dr dis- 
coverers, 176-7. 

« names (or words) left by 

tke Araks, not those of places, 
177. 

the name, itself, probably 

of foreign origin, 179. 


Madagascar, mountain names in, prin- 
ciple of their formation, 181-2. 

^ three mountains in, whose 

native names mean “ Impassable- 
by-Locnst, Bog, or Fire,” respec- 
tively, 183. 

highest peaks formed of 

tke primary rocks, 184. 

- — the mountain-names in, 

generally imply their wuteiiess 
character, 186. 

* mountains of, hut few 

names indicating their volcanic 
origin, 187. 

mountain scenery of, gene- 
rally magnificent, 190. 

difficult often to determine 

whether a name means a kill or a 
town, 195. 

— all ancient towns in tke 

interior of, built on tke top of kills, 
199. 

names of towns and villages 

in, tke usual origin of them, 199- 
204. 

many village-names afford 

Malagasy equivalents for onr ton, 
ham, ktrffh, and the Banish by and 
thorpe, 201. 

- — names of various animals 

enter into the formation of the 
village -names, 202. 

in Imerina, the central 

district of, many village -names in- 
clude that of the province, 202. . 

^ many names of villages 

etc., derived from former chieftains, 
203. 

names of districts in, 

205-6. 

Manclius, conquest of China by, tke 
latest revolution at tke commence- 
ment of the 17th century, 438. 

Mania, tke largest river in Madagas 
car, brings down a great body of 
vrater, 192. 

Married womun in Ckina, peculiar 
condition of, and arrangements for, 
227-8. 

__ — ^ — , :;,tkeir ^ 

position with regard to their kus- 
kands, and wlien they become widows, 
228.^ 

Masaudi (tenth century^, testimony to 
tke antiquity of tke Indian invention 
of numerals, 18. 

Miiviil, Mr, Philip, notice of, xii-xiii. 

Members (f the Society, loss and gain 
of between May, 1882, and May, 
i883, i-iii. 
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Mencms, has not laid down princi|)les 
for the elucidation of all the classics, 
264. 

lilidas, inscriptions from the tomb of, 
etc., 127-134. 

Mojanga, the name (from the Swahili 
Arabs) of the chief port of Madagas- 
car to the N-W., 199. 

Molaya Mount, of Hiouen-Thsang, 
most likely the Malaya mountain of 
Ceylon, 337. 

[Mongol history, chief Chinese sources 
of; 353. 

Mongol conquest of Chinghis Khan, 
preceded the division of Central Asia 
into four considerable empires, 439. 


Kamakkkra, the text of, 213-216. 

translation of, 216-220. 

Keo- Pythagoreans, the claims of, as 
inventors of the new system of nu- 
meration, considered, 54-5. 

names for the unit 

&igm^ possibly derived from Babylon, 
61. 

use of ti'iads, led to 

the modern use of similar triads, 
marked of by commas, etc., 65. 

may fairly claim to 

have been the introducers into 
Europe of the now system, 69. 

Kihongi, the, of Japan, has had forced 
interpretations put on it, like the 
Ih-King, 275. 

Kiphal, the principal meaning of, 
passive, 391. 

the primitive verb has dis- 
appeared, though the meaning of 
the formative has been preserved, 
%bid, 

Kotation, new system of, obtained by 
the Arabs from India in a.b. 776, 
38, 

jSTumeral signs, originally shorthand 
modes of expressingnumeral words, 7. 

Kiimeral unit-names, table of Pytha- 
gorean, Assyrian, etc., 61-2. 

Kumeration, the earliest form of that 
used by the Fourth Dynasty of 
Egypt, 6, 

' old Greek method of, 

fully described by M- Delambre in 
Peyrard^s Archimedes, 1807, 22. 

an early system of, stiU 

in use among the n^^tive populations 
of the S, of India, 27. See also pp. 
40-41. 

Indian, decimal in its, 

fundamental idea, 6, 


Wumimmtic subjects^ papers^ etc , , cxxi- 
■ cxxiii. 


Omj^ Malagasy for river, probably of 
Malay origin, 191. 

Oppert, Professor J., Hon. M. E.A.S., 
revision of the Persian Cimeiform 
text by, 380. 

Oriental mathematics, extent of the 
study of, by Humboldt, Chasies, 
Woepcke, and Leon Eodet, 2-3. 

Oriental Congress at JBerlWy 1881, list 
of the pahlisked papers read at, 
cxxxiii-iv. 


Fali Sinkaiese, etc*, worlcspuhlislied in, 
Lxvi. 

Palladius the Archimandrite, the second 
great work edited by, from the Chinese, 
355. 

— ^ — original date 

of not known, but perhaps of the 
first year of Khubilai Khan, ibid, 

^ so like the 

work of Eashid-ud-din, that the two 
writers must have had the same 
original — if the Chinese compiler did 
not copy from Eashid-iid-din, 3e55. 

JPalmcr, J*rof. JS. JS,, mtm of, xiii-xvi. 

Pampa, date of his birth, etc., 290. 

Pehivi, conventional modern alphabet 
of, with Persian and English equiva- 
lents, 87. 

Pen’ot, M., photographs by, though 
well intended, by no means satisfac- 
tory, 119. 

Phrygia, scarcely known to the Greeks 
in the fifth century e.c., 125. 

alphabet of, does not distin- 
guish the long ami short vow'eis, 120. 

archaic inscriptions of, 120- 

135. 

Phrygians, the, used the Greek aud. not 
the Phoenician alphabet, 122. 

must have formed their 

alphabet from some Pre- Ionic source, 
124. 

Po-io-yu, the Chinese form of Parvati, 
344, 

Polyandry, not found in China, but 
extant among some of thenoii- Chinese 
tribes in Szechuan, 229. 

Potakara, the mountain named by 
Hiouen-Thsang as that in which 
Avalokitesvara usually resided, 333. 

Potaraka, four different places bearing 
this name in the Buddhist records, 
338. 
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Potaraka mountain of Hiouen-Thsang 
cannot be placed among tbe Neil- 
gberries, 338. 

Po-to-lo-kia mount, of Hiouen-Tbsang, 
probably Sumanakuto or Adam’s 
Peak, eM. 

Positivism, modern, contrast between 
the views of, and those of the Budd- 
, hists,,427.' 

Prefix a simple and slight aspirate, 
389. 

— m, considered by Arab gram- 
marians as a verbal formative, 396. 

, — assimilated by Ewald to the 

pronoun ma or mah, in Hebrew, 

^ what,’ that which,’ ibid. 

the origin of, 391. 

s of the shaphel has left traces in 

all the Semitic dialects, 394. 

an objective pronoun of the 

third person, 395. 

t, its primitive verb, preserved in 

the prefix Uxianu, 393. 

Priests, especial rule of, in Asia Minor, 
118. 

Pteria, city of, its great importance 
and identification with the present 
ruins of Boghaz-keui, 103. 

— rock-sculptures at, represent a 

religious system, the predominating 
influence of which was fendnine, 
113. 

- — — twelve armed figures at, probably 
Amazons, 114. 

Ptoleinv’s sexagesimal notation, account 
of, 44. 

Punjab, the leading streams of, well 
ascertained so far as their names and 
the sites of their debouchui-es, 369. 
Purnananda-Chakravartin, a native of 
Bengal, but of uncertain date, 137. 


Eadical, the first, r and I generally 
insei-ted after, 406. 

Utmmtif, Jr. M., On the 

Early Historical Relations between 
Phrvgia and Cappadocia,” Art. III., 
lOOilSo. 

Raw’linson, Sir H. C., identification 
by, of the term Sapta Sindhn,” as 
meaning the seven head-sti'eams of 
the Oxiis, 371. 

Religion of Asia hlinor, and specially 
of Cappadocia, peculiar features of, 
114-15. 

Lein's, M.R.A.S,, Director of 
Public InstiTiction, Bangalore, “Early 
Kannada Authors,” Art, XI., 295- 
314. 


Richthofen, Baron von, traces the 
Chinese back to Yarkand and Kho- 
tan, 281. 

Rig-Yeda, x. 75, gives the fullest 
evidence of the course of the Aryans, 
359. 

Road, the Royal, dates from the time 
when Sardis and Pteria w^ere the 
chief cities of Asia Minor and closely 
connected, 104. 

^ the eastern part of it 

existed long before the Persian con- 
quest, 105, note. 

nearly all the import- 
ant centres of Phrygian commerce 
lay along it, 106 

from Gordium crossed 

the Sangarius to Pessimis, 109. 

still to be traced for 

some miles near Doghanlu Kalessi, 

110 . 

two parallel ruts, to 

enable carriages to rim easily, are 
cut iu the rock, ibid. 

Rodet, M., notice by, of the early use 
of the ‘tableau a colonnes,” 30. 

Rosny, M. de. , views of, in his 
“Questions d’Archeologie Japon- 
aise,” 318-320. 

Saka and Gupta eras, almost the only 
ones in use after the 4th century 
A.n., 42, 

Sakalava, the tribe of, in Madagascar, 
chiefiy nomadic and pastoral, 196. 

Sakkada (the name of Sanskrit in 
Canarese), the knowdedge of, con- 
sidered to be the necessary mark of 
a scholar, 295. 

Sanskrit, papers and books on, lix-lxiv. 

used by the best Canarese 

authors, as distinct from the Can- 
arese language, 295. 

Sapho (Sabman?) mercbants, in Ceylon, 
applied tbe name of their God A1 
Makah to Sumana, 341. 

Saraswati, the river, spoken of in the 
Mahabharata only as a boundary 
stream, so, also, in Mann, 365. 

Sati, notice of the practice of, among 
the Jains, 303. 

Satow, E., M.R.A.S., essay by, in 
Trans. Asiat. Soc. of Japan, vii. 
pt. 3, on early Japanese writings, 
331. 

Semitic languages, changes in, how- 
brought about, 387. 

verbal voices of the 

principal (on M. Renan’s plan), 
388. 
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Semitic literature, S threw, etc., notes 
on, Ixk-lxxY. 

Semitic roots, all originally nouns, 416. 

Servile letters, admitted to explain 
quadriliteral verbs, why not, also, 
triliterals, 399. 

Shaphel, the, lost in Hebrew and 
Arabic, 395. 

Sihrce, liev. James, jiin., M.H.A.S., 
“Malagasy Place-Names,” Art. TI., 
176-212. 

Sinope, the nearest place on the coast 
to the great Oriental centre of Pteria, 
104. 

Si-yu-ki, story quoted from the 22nd 
page of the *1 0th chapter, 335. 

Socotra, the Island of, derives its name 
from Sukhadhura, 341. 

in early times, regarded as the 

Island of Paradise,” 342. 

Sounds of the letters on the Parthian 
and Sassanian coins, list of, 86. 

St. Barbc,JL X., ALM.A.8., 

“ The Nainakkhra, with Translation 
and Commentary,” Art. YIl., 213- 
220 . 

St. -Martin, V. de, points out that the 
geography of the Yedic hymns 
mainly refers to rivers, 357. 

essay by, mainly de- 
pendent on IM. Langiois’s translation 
of the Kig-Yeda, 358. 

Sumaua, (the white Jasmine), possibly 
the origin of the name Sumaiiakuto, 
339. 

Sung Dynasty, the third, chiefly in 
Southern China and purely Chinese, 
439. 

Syriac, notes on, Ixxix-lxxx. 

T, the formative or infix, preserved 
throughout as an injix, only in Assy- 
rian, 397. 

generally expresses ab- 
stracts, 393. 

special use of, in Assy- 
rian, 398. 

— combined with the three 

primary prefixes, forms three new 
voices, ihid. 

’ — is always inserted in Assyrian verbs, 
394. 

Tang-kiaiig, the, or the Tibetan race 
gcneraiJy, under their oum chieftains, 
439. 

Tangut, the usual Mongol name for 
the Tibetans, 440. 

— ; during Alongol ride, divided 

into seven lus or prefectures, which 
Pauthier names, 443. 


Tangut, general details of the kingdom 
of, ibid. 

Tangutans, great overthrow of, by 
Chinghis, 478. 

Tattva-Muktavdli, a vigorous attach 
on the Yedanta system, 137. 

the text of origin- 
ally published in Sept, 1871, but 
with many errors, 138. 

^ text of, , 139-154. ' ■ ' 

translation of, 155- 

173. 

Tevigga Sutta, evidence of, with re- 
gard to the union of Buddha with 
Brahma, 423. 

Thomas, E., Treas, 

“ Parthian and Indo - Sassanian 
Coins,” Art. II., 73-99. 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ xhe Bivers 

of the Yedas, and the \Yay the 
Arjmns entered India,” Art XV., 
^ 35 i -386. 

Tiesenhausen, M., letter from, to Mr. 

Edward Thomas, 82. 

Towns and villages, names of, chiefly 
in the Malagasy spoken by the 
Hova, 196. 

Triliteral roots, many of them, really 
compound words, 400. 

Turanian Kings, seem to have pre- 
ferred the portraitime of the Mi- 
front face, 93. 

Turlcish, notice of books, ete., in, cxv. 
TTPANNOTNTOS, considered by Mr. 
Thomas to mean something more 
than BA2IAEX12, 78. 

IJighurs, in a.u. 1001 send an embassy 
seeking aid against Chao pao ki, 449. 
U lo, the Kin Emperor, letter from, 
469. 

trpham, Mr., quotation from his trans- 
lation of the liatnaeari, 340. 
IJye-isu-fumi, the “ history,” only the 
usual Japanese mythology with 
plenty of anachronisms, etc.,' 321. 

has never been recognized 

even in Japan as of value, 322. 

Yasishtha, the great rival of Yiswa- 
mitra, and, like him, the author of 
mauyhymus, 377. 

Yeda, two tables giving the rivers 
mentioned in the, 361-2. 

Yedic hymns, first (apparently) collect- 
ed by Krishna Dwaipayana, the 
Yyasa or arranger, 368- 
Yiswamitra, a Kshattriya by birth, yet 
exercising the sacerdotal functions 
of a Brahman, 375-6-7. 
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Walid Khalif (a.b. 705-12) forbids tbe 
use of tbe Greek language in tbe 
public accounts, 18. 

Wen Wang, bis labours for tbe ex- 
planation of tbe Yb- King, 238-9. 
Wilson, Prof, H. H., Sanskrit poem 
addressed to, on bis leaving India in 
1832, 174. 

Woepcke’s ‘‘ Traite sur P Introduc- 
tion de rxlritbmetique Indienne en 
Occident, ’’ great range of, 2. 

' — - — — judgment by, of Leonardo 
di Pisa’s works, 33. 

— view of, with reference to 

tbe claims of tbe Keo -Pythagoreans, 

, , 56-57. 

Yb-King, 1450 works on, selected from 
tbe library of Kieii-Lung, 237. 

— - possible origin of tbe “ hexa- 
grams” in, 237, 

as arranged by Confucius, 

was banded down by one of bis 
pupils, 239. 

list concerning, from Pan- 

Ku’s records of tbe Han dynasty, 
240-241. 

— tbe intelligibility of its text, 

, an asylnm for any ireak of tbe 
imagination, 243. 

— its essence admitted not to 

have been understood so late as A.n. 
1130-120, 244. 

modern writers on, chiefly 

regard it as a book of fate, 245. 

tbe value of Cbii-Hi’s com- 
mentaries on, greatly over-rated, 
245. 

— attempts of European scholars 

to iiiterpi-et it, 248-254. 

English paraphrase of by 

Dr. IjCgge in “ Sacred Books of tbe 
East, ^’^251-252. 

tbe sixty-four so-called essays 

of, really fantastic creations, tbe 
work of generations of interpreters, 
253. 

comparison of tbe interpre- 
tations of, 254-259. 

has suifered by tbe trans- 

seription of tbe text in the new style 
of writing of the Han period, 260. 

the “ guess -at- tbe-meaning ” 

principle of interpretation applied 
to, 262. 

translation of, can only be 

attempted after long previous pa- 
tient and extensive researches, 266. 

Wen Wang’s arrangement 

of tbe foretelling ” words in, 267. 


Yb-King, translations from, 267-273. 

— — general conclusion about it, 

that it bas been made up of various 
documents of very ancient date, tbe 
contents of which have been for- 
gotten or misunderstood, 268. 

parallel translations of, by 

Messrs. P. Begis, McCiatcbie and 
Legge, 270. 

“■ thirteenth chapter of, deals 

with tbe Troglodytes or natives of 
Cliinabefore tbe Chinese conquest, 272. 

Dr. Legge’ s views on tbe 

plan of interpretation, ibid. 

seems to have been first 

arranged under the Hia dynasty, 
B.c. 2205-1766, 274, 

— ; really nothing but a general 

vocabulary of a small number (about 
sixty) of words and expressions, 275. 
some vocabularies of, per- 
haps borrowed from old Pre- Cunei- 
form ones, 282. 

no longer to be considered as 

a book of mere prognostics and fate, 
285. 

some of the documents in, 

possibly contemporary -^wth tbe early 
Bak families, 285. 

Yogi, wliat this reaUy means, 420. 
Yuan cbao pi slii, value of the transla- 
tion of the Archimandrite Palladius, 

346. 

the most valuable 

authority for tbe earlier life of 
Cbingis Khan, Md. 

— the meaning of, ^^Tbe 

record or family history of tbe Yuan 
dynasty,” 

! perhaps tbe very book 

quoted by Basbid-ud-diu, ibid. 
aecoiiiit of its tran- 
scription into Chinese characters and 
from tbe original Mongol or Uigbur, 

347. 

a copy of tbe tran- 
script and translation is still preserved 
in tbe library of tbe Peking Academy, 

348. 

shown by Palladius 

that many miters have copied parts 
of it, ibuL 

^ — the unabridged text 

of it first published in 1848, 349. 

Palladius thinks it 

was drawn up from the accounts of 
various eye-witnesses, 350. 

- — — Mr. Wylie commenced 

making a copy of, but was stopped 
by tbe rebellion, ibid. 
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Yuan Chao pi shi, the Chinese transla- 
tion, in a purposely rude style, since 
constantly used in other translations 
of Mongol documents, 351. 

this rude translation 

a dialect probably introduced by the 
Mongols themselves into China, iUd. 

Mongol proper names 

in, transliterated into Chinese by 
means of certain definite characters 
which can be made out, 352. 


Yuan-shi, or, the Imperial Annals, 
their character, 353. 


Zend^ Fahlam and Persian^ notes on^ 
cxii-xv. 

Zero, in Sanshrit considered to repre- 
sent the empty space,” 26. 

the invention of, later in date 

than that of the ‘ ‘ value of position,’ ’ 

6 . 
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His Eoyal Highness the Htjee op Connaught. 
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